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It  will  be  observed  that  the  years  1840 
and  1889  include  just  one-half  of  a  cen- 
tury. When  we  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  history  of  the  past,  and  con- 
template the  rise,  and  fall  of  nations,  and 
races,  and  governments,  whose  wrecks 
have  been  there  recorded ;  when  we  view 
the  ruins  of  Memphis,  or  of  hundred- 
gated  Thebes,  or  those  of  Baal  bee  and 
Palmyra,  and  inquire  in  what  year  those 
once  proud  cities  had  their  origin,  a  cen- 
tury does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  long 
period  of  time.  To  the  scheol-boy,  "  with 
his  satchel,  and  shining  morning  face, 
creeping  like  snail,  unwillingly  to  school," 
it  appears  almost  like  an  eternity;  but  to 
the  octogenarian,  who  has  finished  the 
greater  portion  of  his  journey  through 
life,  it  seems  what  it  really  is,  a  span  or 
speck  of  time  between  twro  great  oceans  of 
Eternity,  that  of  the  past  and  that  of  the 
future.  These  thoughts  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  recent  visit  to  Wake  Forest 


during  the  last  commencement  week.  In 
January,  1840,  I  entered  this  institution 
as  a  student.  It  had  then  been  in  exist- 
ence as  a  college  only  a  little  over  one 
year,  having  been  chartered  as  such  by 
legislative  enactment  on  the  16th  day  of 
December,  1838.  The  first  class  gradu- 
ated in  1839.  It  was  composed  of  four 
students  (as  well  as  I  recollect  from  the 
information  of  others),  and  their  names 
were  Josi^h  H.  Brooks,  Wm.  T.  Brooks, 
Willis  W.  Childers  and  Wm.  Jones.  The 
two  first  named  only  were  personally 
known  to  me.  Wm.  T.  Brooks  had  been 
elected  tutor  before  my  arrival,  and  to  him 
I  recited  Latin  during  a  portion  of  my 
stay  at  college.  These  were  primitive 
times  at  Wake  Forest.  The  Raleigh  & 
Gaston  Railroad  had  not  been  completed. 
The  track  was  only  graded,  and  it  was 
months  afterward  before  it  was  finished. 
Well  do  I  remember  the  first  train,  and 
its  engine,  the  "  Spitfire,"  which  passed 
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over  the  road,  and  the  excitement  and  in- 
terest it  produced  among  students  and  citi- 
zens. There  were  few  railroads  in  that 
day.  The  line  from  Weldon  to  Wilming- 
ton had  been  completed,  and,  with  the 
Raleigh  &  Gaston,  were  the  only  railroads 
iu  the  State. 

The  great  artery  of  Southern  traffic 
and  travel  was  the  Weldon  &  Wilmington 
Railroad.  From  Wilmington  to  Charles- 
ton the  trip  South  was  made  by  sea-going 
steamers,  connecting  at  the  latter  place 
with  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  to  Ham- 
burg, on  the  Savannah  River.  There 
were  no  railroads  in  North  Carolina  west 
of  Raleigh,  and,  I  think,  none  in  the  South 
west  of  Hamburg,  South  Carolina. 

I  traveled  to  and  fro,  during  my  time 
at  Wake  Forest,  by  private  conveyance, 
and  it  was  a  tedious  journey  of  one  week 
to  my  home  in  South  Carolina,  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
From  my  present  home  in  Alabama,  the 
trip  to  Wake  Forest  was  recently  accom- 
plished in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  a 
distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles. 

Telegraphic  communication  was  un- 
known in  1840.  It  was  not  until  1844 
that  a  telegraphic  line  of  forty  miles,  from 
Washington  to  Baltimore,  was  established. 
In  1889  the  electric  telegraph  spans  every 
continent,  as  well  as  the  waters  of  the 
u  mighty  deep." 

Railroads  were  constructed  in  that  day 
very  differently  from  the  methods  in  use 
now.  Long  wooden  stringers,  or  sleepers, 
which  were  nothing  more  than  pieces  of 
pine  timber  about  5x8  inches  in  thickness, 
were  laid  along  on  each  side  of  the  track, 
longitudinally,  and  fastened  into  jogs  or 
notches  in  the  cross-ties,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  sliding  apart.     Then,  upon 


these  sleepers  were  fastened  long,  flat  bars 
of  iron  called  rails,  by  driving  iron  spikes 

!  through  holes  made  in  them  for  that  pur- 
pose; the  coaches  were  small  and  plainly 

!  constructed  ;  the  engines  hardly  one-fourth 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  present  massive 

!  structures.  Twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per 
hour  was  wonderful  speed  for  a  railway 
train  in  that  day;  greater  rapidity  would 
have  been  attended  with  much  danger. 

In  1889  the  net- work  of  railroads 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  with  their 
innumerable  trains  of  ponderous  engines, 
luxurious  coaches  and  palace  sleepers, 
coursing,  with  the  speed  of  the  race-horse, 
over  solid  steel  rails,  is  in  striking  and 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  primitive  fixtures 
of  1840. 

The  only  college  building  was  the  old 
one  still  standing  between  the  WTingate 
|  Memorial  Hall  and  the  Heck  Williams 
;  building.  Two  small,  one  story  wooden 
buildings,  of  three  rooms  each,  stood  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  old  college 
building,  and  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  yards  in  front 
towards  the  railroad.  These  were  occu- 
pied by  families,  who  furnished  students 
with  meals  at  $8  per  month.  Just  in 
the  rear  and  to  the  west  of  the  north  wing 
of  the  old  building  stood  a  large,  framed, 
wooden  building,  known  as  the  Old  Chapel. 
The  only  use  to  which  it  was  devoted  in 
my  time  was  an  attempt  at  the  production 
of  silk,  by  means  of  the  silk- worm,  under 
whose  auspices,  or  with  what  success,  I 
cannot  now  recall.  This  Old  Chapel  was 
linked  in  the  memory  of  many  of  the  stu- 
dents with  amusing  reminiscences  of  the 
"  Manual  Labor  System/7  which  had  then 
but  recently  been  exploded.  There  were 
three  or  four  other  boarding-houses  where 
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students  obtained  their  meals,  but  all  have  j 
disappeared  except  the  brick  building  to  j 
the  right  and  front  of  the  old  college 
building,  and  several  hundred  yards  dis-  j 
taut.    Indeed,  this  la-t  named  dwelling,  \ 
and  the  other  brick  building  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  campus  to  the  north,  now  j 
occupied  by  the  family  of  a  late  professor, 
are  the  only  two  structures  remaining,  ex- 
cept the  old  college,  which,  in  my  day, 
stood  where  the  village  of  Wake  Forest 
has  since  been  built.    Both  of  these  brick  I 
houses  seem  to  have  undergone  some  archi-  j 
tectural  changes,  and  would  scarcely  have  ] 
been  recognized  but  for  their  location.  In  j 
the  most  northerly  of  these  brick  houses  ! 
lived  President  Wait,  the  first  President, 
who  may  justly  be  called  the  Father  of 
Wake  Forest  College.    And  here  let  me  I 
record  my  humble  tribute  of  admiration 
and  respect  for  this  venerable  man.  He 
was  kind  and  paternal  in  his  discipline,  j 
and  was  possessed  in  a  high  degree  of  the  ; 
respect  and  affection  of  his  pupils.    The  j 
other  professors  were  John  B.   White,  j 
Stephen  Morse,  Daniel  F.  Richardson,  j 

Wm.  T.  Brooks,  West.    Prof.  White  j 

ranked  probably  next  to  Dr.  Wait  in  popu-  s 
larity  with  the  students.  He  was  appar- 
ently cold  and  frigid  in  his  manners,  but 
was  honored  and  respected  for  his  scholar- 
ship, especially  in  mathematics,  which  was 
his  branch.  He  sometimes  preached,  and 
though  his  sermons  abounded  in  good  j 
sense,  they  were  as  destitute  of  pathos  or 
rhetoric  as  a  problem  in  Euclid.  He  and 
Prof.  Morse  were  great  friends.  They 
had  been  fellow-studeuts  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. The  latter  taught  Greek,  and 
taught  it  thoroughly.  His  name  is  indeli- 
bly associated  in  my  memory  with  the 
intricacies   of  tupto,  tupso,  tetupha,  etc. 


Prof.  Richardson  did  not  remain  long  at 
the  college  in  my  time.  He  taught  belles- 
lettres,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  He  was  genial  in  manner,  and 
had  a  sonorous  voice,  which  a  college  wag 
once  compared  to  the  "  sound  of  distant 
thunder."  Prof.  Brooks  has  so  recently 
passed  away  that  his  memory  is  still  fresh 
at  Wake  Forest.  Prof.  West  arrived 
during  my  last  year  there.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Brown  University,  and  was 
somewhat  ungainly  in  appearance  and 
manner. 

The  students  all  occupied  rooms  in  the 
old  building  as  domitories;  the  average 
number  at  that  period  was  about  eighty- 
five  or  ninety.  They  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  moral,  genial,  clever,  well- 
bred  set  of  fellows,  and  devoted  to  study. 
One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  my  student- 
life  there  was  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
attending  upon  the  debates  of  the  Literary 
Society  to  which  I  belonged  (The  Phi), 
and  which  convened  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  the  large  east  room  of  the  fourth 
story.  There  we  learned  to  imitate  Con- 
gressmen, and  many  and  pleasant  are  the 
reminiscences  of  the  oratorical  gladiators 
who  contended  for  the  prize  in  that  arena. 
Among  the  many  questions  debated,  one 
was,  "Would  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad  Company  ever 
prove  a  paying  investment?"  One  of  the 
most  prominent  debaters  selected  the  nega- 
tive side,  and  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment said,  "The  road  could  never  be 
profitable,  as  it  was  cut  off  at  Raleigh 
like  a  cow's  tail." 

The  year  1840  was  memorable  for  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary,  exciting  and 
bitterly  contested  Presidential  elections 
that  have  occurred  within  my  memory, 
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not  excepting  that  of  1860,  which  precipi-  j 
rated  the  Civil  War.    General  William  j 
Henry  Harrison,  grandfather  of  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  the  White  House,  was  [ 
the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was 
elected    by   an   overwhelming   majority  | 
over  Martin  VanBuren,  the  Democratic 
candidate.     Many  of  the  students  were 
zealous  politicians,  and  occasional  debates 
were  held  in  a  hall,  called  the  "  House  of 
Representatives/'  where  political  questions 
were  discussed,  and  in  which  members  of 
both  Literary  Societies  participated.  I  was 
quite  young  and  little  posted  on  political 
subjects,  but  soon  became  pretty  well  in- 
formed upon  the  elementary  principles  of 
constitutional  government.  Reminiscences  I 
of  that  period  might  be  protracted  almost  j 
indefinitely,    but    space   forbids.    These  j 
memories  aud  these  places 

We  n'er  forget, 
Though  there  we  are  forgot. 

Throughout  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
and  of  fortune  memory  has  ever  reverted 
fondly  to  those  scenes.  As  the  disciple 
of  Mohammed  is  bound  by  his  religion 
at  least  once  in  his  life  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  so  I  felt  constrained,  after 
long  years  of  absence  in  a  distant  State,  i 
once  more  to  visit  the  "  consecrated  spot"  \ 
(an  appellation  often  applied  to  Wake 
Forest  by  President  Wait).  And  well 
do  I  feel  repaid  for  that  visit.  I  was  grati- 
fied to  find  that  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, distinguished  as  it  has  been  over  every  I 
preceding  period  of  the  same  duration 
for  its  wonderful  progress  in  population 
and  wealth — in  science,  art,  literature, 
and  in  all  the  industries  of  civilized  life, 
the  "old  Alma  Mater"  has  not  been  a  lap;- 
gard  in  the  race.  From  a  small  insti- 
tution of  limited  means  and  patronage 
she  has  taken  position  in  the  front  rank 


of  Southern  colleges.  In  the  number 
and  competency  of  her  faculty,  in  the 
number  of  students,  and  in  general  equip- 
ment, she  compares  favorably  with  any 
other  like  institution.  From  a  small  set- 
tlement of  half  a  dozen  dwellings,  she 
has  expanded  into  a  beautiful  village  of 
elegant  residences  and  shaded  avenues. 
Instead  of  one  college  building  as  in  1840 
there  are  now  four.  The  Wingate  Memo- 
rial building,  named  in  honor  of  Rev*  W. 
M.  WTingate,  for  twenty-five  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  is  a  fine  edifice,  and 
contains  the  hall  in  which  all  the  public 
exercises  of  commencement  were  held.  The 
Heck-Williams  and  the  Lea  buildings 
have  also  been  constructed  since  my  day, 
and  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tectural art.  The  halls  of  the  Euzelian 
and  Philomathesian  Societies  have  been 
transferred  from  their  old  quarters  in  the 
fourth  story  of  the  old  building  to  the 
second  story  of  the  Heck- Williams  build- 
ing, and  are  now  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance and  beauty  that  compares  favorably 
with  many  older  institutions.  Their  libra- 
ries have  been  consolidated,  and  now  n um- 
ber over  10,000  volumes.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  episodes  of  my  visit  was  the  op- 
portunity afforded  of  attending  a  reunion 
of  the  Philomathesian  Society.  With  such 
delightful  surroundings  and  such  pleasant 
memories  of  the  "  long  ago,"  I  was  tempted 
to  exclaim,  "  O  would  I  were  a  boy  again  ! " 
What  the  college  may  be  at  the  end  of  the 
next  half  century,  or  when  the  first  cen- 
tennial commencement  shall  have  arrived, 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture^  but  it 
is  the  earnest  hope  of  one  of  her  loyal 
sons  that  her  progress  and  prosperity  in 
the  future  may  eclipse  that  of  the  past. 

J.  H.  Norwood. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  September  2,  1889. 
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Imitation  is  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  whole  social  system 
now  rests  and  has  ever  rested.  In  fact, 
the  whole  life  of  man  is  but  an  indefinite 
conjugation  of  the  verb  to  imitate.  This 
tendency  manifests  itself  in  earliest  child- 
hood and  continues  to  increase  with  years. 
What  impels  the  infant  to  lisp  in  broken 
accents  its  mother's  name?  Manifestly 
that  unknown,  inscrutable  quality  called 
instinct  cannot  wholly  account  for  it. 
Why,  what  could  have  induced  this  effort 
but  a  desire  of  imitating  its  elders  ?  And, 
during  that  critical  period  from  childhood 
to  manhood,  what  subtle  influence  is  it  that 
moulds  and  shapes  his  character,  that 
makes  him  either  the  noblest  work  of  God 
or  the  most  despicable  creature  of  His 
creation?  Undoubtedly  the  influence  of 
his  companions.  If  this  be  good,  by  imi- 
tating their  example  he  comes  to  the  full 
development  of  true  manhood;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  be  bad  the  opposite  takes 
place. 

Why  does  he.  as  on  the  journey  of  life 
he  comes  to  that  spot  known  to  the  poets 
as  "the  crystal  fountain  of  learning/' 
drink  so  deeply  of  its  limpid  waters?  Is 
it  solely  because  there  is  an  innate  thirst 
for  knowledge  which  demands  slaking? 
With  a  little  reflection  we  think  that  you 
will  see  that  it  is  attributable  to  some  other 
influence.  What,  then,  is  this  influence  ? 
Is  it  not  a  desire  to  imitate  the  example 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him  and 
to  whom  he  knows  this  draught  has  given 
strength  to  soar  aloft  ou  the  pinions  of 
fame?    He  sees  that  this  is  the  only  means 


by  which  he  can  compete,  with  any  hope 
of  success,  with  his  fellow-man  for  the 
honors  which  some  must  win  in  this  great 
lottery  of  life.    He  drinks,  plays  his  part 
upon  the  busy  stage  of  life,  and  dies;  bu 
the  history  of  his  life  remains  as  a  benig- 
nant star  to  guide  the  pilgrims  of  future 
generations — and  thus  the  cycle  goes  on. 
One    might  go   on   almost  indefinitely 
investigating  the  causes  of  human  action 
!  and  still  find  that  this  principle  is  the 
I  great  motive  power.    But  this  seems  suf- 
j  ficient  to  establish  the  premise  with  which 
j  we  commenced.    It  now  remains  to  apply 
|  what  has  been  said  to  our  subject,  namely, 
;  Hem- worship. 

The  wanderer  amid  the  dreamy  mazes 
of  mythology  is  told  that  away  back  before 
authentic  history  begins  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  attribute  superhuman  quali- 
I  ties  to  eertain  personages  whom  they  be- 
j  lieved  to  have  existed.  In  these  heroes 
(for  so  we  will  call  them)  were  realized 
1  their  loftiest  conceptions  of  human  exist- 
ence. These  were  their  ideals.  To  emu- 
late their  deeds  was  the  great  end  of  life. 
Is  there  not  something  beautiful  beyond 
description  in  hero-worship,  this  venera- 
tion of  truth  of  which  they  thought  these 
heroes  the  impersonation.  W'hat  spectacle 
can  be  more  sublime  than  these  simple, 
untutored  people,  shrouded  iu  impenetra- 
ble darkness,  upon  whom  the  glorious 
light  of  revelation  had  not  shed  its  benign 
rays,  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  what 
they  thought  truth  ?  Who  doubts  but 
that  this  worship,  although  mixed  with 
error,  had  an  ennobling  influence  upon 
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their  lives.  They  strove  to  emulate  and 
consequently  to  imitate  the  good  qualities 
which  they  supposed  these  heroes  to  pos- 
sess. And  if  these  stories  be  true  (aud 
who  can  doubt  them,  for  authentic  history 
records  similar  instances?)  we  see  this 
principle  of  imitation  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  men  eveu  in 
the  earliest  times. 

But  is  it  only  in  Greek  and  Scandina- 
vian mythology  that  we  find  accounts  of 
hero-worship?  Does  it  cease  even  with 
the  advent  of  the  Christian  Era?  No. 
In  the  sixth  century  after  the  birth  of 
Christ  Mohammed  arose  and,  although 
he  pretended  to  be  sent  by  God,  yet  he 
has  been  more  worshiped  by  his  followers 
than  the  God  he  preached  to  them.  But 
have  not  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  with 
his  life  ever  before  them  as  an  example  to 
imitate,  accomplished  some  good?  -Has 
not  the  creed  which  he  formulated  for 
them  in  the  Koran  been  the  means  of  in- 
culcating principles  of  truth  and  justice? 
Surely  Mohammedanism  is  better  than 
nothing.  In  many  countries  where  this 
is  the  accepted  religion  the  true  religion 
could  not  have  been  introduced.  Then 
have  we  not  another  instance  where  hero- 
worship  has  been  the  means  of  elevating 
mankind  to  a  loftier  plane  of  existence? 

Now  let  us  pass  over  those  dark  days 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  come  to  modern 
times.  Surely  the  worship  of  heroes  has 
been  buried  in  oblivion  long  ere  this. 
But  stop,  consider  a  moment ;  is  there  not 
a  vestige  of  this  ancient  custom  left.  Ah, 
yes,  we  have  it  among  us  in  even  a  greater 
degree  than  those  ancient  Greeks  and 
Scandinavians — changed,  it  is  true,  in  some 
respects;  yet  essentially  the  same.  What 
is  that  reverence  with  which  we  regard 


our  great  men  but  a  slightly  modified  form 
of  hero-worship?  The  shrine  of  Shake- 
speare is  in  much  better  repute  than  that 
of  any  of  those  ancient  heroes.  Shake- 
speare's worshipers  are  counted  by  mill- 
ions, while  theirs  were  numbered  by 
thousands. 

Milton,  the  "old  blind  poet,"  the  great 
literary  luminary  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, receives  incomparably  more  homage 
than  was  awarded  to  even  the  most  illus- 
trious of  ancient  heroes. 

Scott,  by  the  glamour  of  whose  genius 
those  legendary  personages  of  the  Scottish 
Border  were  transformed  into  living,  mov- 
ing beings,  made  for  himself  a  name 
which  mankind  will  never  cease  to  revere. 

The  name  of  Galileo,  the  triumph  of 
whose  transcendent  genius  the  very  heav- 
ens themselves  record,  will  be  held  in 
fondest  remembrance  as  long  as  "time 
rolls  his  ceaseless  course." 

What  mind  can  estimate  the  good  that 
accrues  from  the  worship  of  such  heroes  as 
these? 

What  author  or  even  college  student 
since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  aspiring  to 
the  honors  which  literature  bestows  so  lav- 
ishly upon  some  of  her  devotees,  has  not 
made  him  his  ideal,  has  not  made  him  the 
goal  toward  which  all  his  energies  were 
diiected?  Was  not  imitation  of  him  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists?  And  has  it  not  been  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  many  of  our  greatest 
authors  since  that  time? 

Who  can  be  more  worthy  of  our  ad- 
miration than  Milton,  who,  although  held 
captive  by  blindness  and  deprived  of  the 
enjoyment  of  those  charms  with  which 
nature  has  surrounded  us;  although  en- 
circled by  poverty  in  its  sombre  mantle, 
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nevertheless  dared  to  enter  the  portals  of 
Heaven  itself  and  reveal  to  ns  the  very 
thoughts  of  God  Almighty?  May  we  not 
learn  a  valuable  lesson  from  the  life  of 
this  man?  Does  it  not  tell  ns  in  tones 
unmistakable  to  persevere,  to  persevere 
although  almost  insurmountable  obstacles 
seem  to  oppose  us,  and  that  if  we  do  this 
success  will  crown  our  efforts? 

Was  ever  there  a  spectacle  more  touch- 
ing than  Scott,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Ballantynes,  devoting  himself  assiduously 
to  literary  toil  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
vast  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  pounds,  from  which  he  could 
easily  have  escaped  by  recourse  to  the 
bankrupt  law?  Is  it  strange  that  almost 
every  European  tourist  visits  Abbottsford, 
the  home  of  a  man  who  was  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  honor;  who,  by  his  writings, 
rescued  his  country  from  obscurity  so  that 
it  is  now,  perhaps,  more  visited  than  any 
country  on  the  globe?  Surely  the  wor- 
ship of  such  a  hero  as  this  must  tend  to 
elevate  our  whole  social  system. 

What  mortal  man  can  estimate  the  in- 
fluence which  Galileo  has  exerted  upon  the 
astronomers  who  have  lived  since  his 
day?  He  gave  an  impulse  to  astronomy 
which  will  never  cease  as  lon<  as  there 
remains  within  the  vast  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse an  unexplored  spot.  Whom  would 
we  more  justly  honor  than  the  man  who 
drew  aside  the  veil  of  obscurity  which 
shrouded  in  midnight  darkness  the  vast, 
illimitable  expanse  of  God's  creation  and 
exhibited  to  bewildered  man  the  work  of 
His  omnipotent  hand? 

"This  Prospect  vast,  what  is  it? — weighed  aright' 
'Tis  Nature's  system  of  Divinity, 
And  every  student  of  the  Night  inspires. 
'Tis  elder  Scripture  writ  by  God's  own  hand: 
Scripture  authentic,  uncorrupt  by  man." 


All  honor,  then,  to  Galileo,  the  inventor 
of  the  telescope,  through  the  revelations 
of  which  mankind  has  obtained  loftier  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  and  learned  to  wor- 
ship Him  not  as  the  author  of  one  small 
world,  but  of  a  vast  system  of  worlds, 
not  as  a  being  of  finite,  but  of  infinite 
power. 

It  now  remains  to  view  in  a  very  cur- 
sory manner  the  reverse,  the  dark,  and  con- 
sequently less  attractive  side,  where  hero- 
worship  has  been  productive  of  evil  in- 
stead of  good. 

Fortunately  instances  here,  though  by 
no  means  wanting,  are  few  in  comparison 
with  those  on  the  side  alredy  spoken  of. 
Wandering  down  the  shadowy  corridor 
of  the  past,  here  and  there,  amid  its 
labyrinthine  windings,  we  find  where 
hero  worship  has  been  deleterious  in  its 
effects.  The  most  illustrious  instauce  of 
this  is  found  in  the  obsequious  adoration 
with  which  mankind,  before  Luther's 
reformation,  regarded  the  Pope  of  Rome. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  its  direful 
effects,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on 
this.  Let  us  pass  over  the  minor  in- 
stances of  the  past  and  notice  one  of  the 
great,  living  issues  of  the  present. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
scientists  toward  skepticism.  Why  this 
should  be  so  is  utterly  incomprehensible. 
It  would  seem  that  men  to  whom  the  won- 
ders of  God's  creation  are  so  well  known, 
men  who  spend  their  lives  in  investigating 
them,  would,  of  all  others,  reverence  most 
sincerely  their  author.  But  in  many  cases 
this  is  not  so.    Let  us  notice  one  of  these. 

The  very  man  who  has  done  more 
toward  the  advancement  of  Natural  His- 
tory than  any  other  who  ever  lived,  and, 
in  fact,  who  may  be  called  its  very  father, 
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was  almost  an  atheist.  Darwin,  for  'tis  of 
him  we  speak,  said  that  he  knew  not 
whether  there  existed  a  Divine  hand  or 
not;  but  that,  if  it  did  exist,  he  had  never 
seen  the  slightest  evidence  of  it  in  all  his 
investigations.  He  was  what  Prof.  Hux- 
ley would  call  an  agnostic,  and  from  agnos- 
ticism to  atheism  is  but  a  short  step. 

Now  the  student  .of  Natural  History 
begins  at  an  early  period  to  have  a  pro- 
found respect  for  this  great  man.  He 
finds  that  he  is  constantly  referred  to  as 
the  great  authority  in  Zoology,  Geology, 
Botany,  and  Anatomy.  As  he  pursues 
his  course  further  he  begins  to  be  simply 
astounded  at  the  vast  amount  of  knowl- 
edge he  possesses  on  these  subjects.  His 
admiration  for  the  great  scientist  continues 
to  increase  until  at  the  end  of  his  course 
it  amounts  to  little  less  than  veneration. 
Now,  remembering  that  the  tendency  of 
mankind  is  to  imitate,  we  may  readily  see 
what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this. 
The  student  has  come  to  regard  Darwin 
as  authority  on  so  many  subjects  that  he 
naturally  begins  to  entertain  a  profound' 
respect  for  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  and 
thus  is  led  to  accept  his  agnosticism.    If  | 


this  Darwin-worship  would  lead  men  to 
imitate  his  example  only  so  far  as  it  per- 
tains to  scientific  investigation  it  would  be 
of  vast  benefit.  But  it  will  not  cease  with 
this,  and  herein  lies  the  danger.  Darwin 
is  only  one  of  the  many  skeptical  scientists, 
and  we  have  spoken  thus  at  length  of  him 
because  he  is  the  most  illustrious  of  them, 
and  consequently  the  one  from  the  worship 
of  whom  the  most  injurious  results  are* 
sure  to  accrue. 

Happily  the  last  view  of  the  subject,  in 
which  hero-worship  is  deleterious,  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  No  good 
can  exist  absolutely  unmixed  with  evil. 
Even  the  worship  of  God  is  often  pro- 
faned by  men  who  assume  the  appearance 
of  sanctity  in  order  to  accomplish  unhal- 
lowed ends.  Since,  then,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  hero-worship  is  for  good  it  ought 
to  be  encouraged  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  What  a  glorious  day  it  will  be 
for  our  country  when  education  shall  have 
advanced  so  far  that  no  one  will  be  unac- 
quainted with  these  great  heroes  who  have 
played  so  well  their  parts  in  the  imbroglio 
of  life . 

Thos.  R.  Crocker. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMAN. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
a  higher  and  a  more  thorough  mental 
training  for  females.  It  may  very  well 
be  considered  one  of  the  leading  and  most 
vital  questions  of  the  day;  one  that  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice.  But 
in  attempting  to  write  an  essay  on  this 
subject  I  do  not  very  strongly  indulge 


the  hope  of  saying  anything  unheard  of 
or  unthought  of  before.  I  shall  have  to 
content  myself  with  endeavoring  to  em- 
phasize points  that  have  occurred  to  oth- 
ers, perhaps,  as  wTell  as  myself,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  arouse  some  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  in  the  more  thorough  educa- 
tion of  woman.    This  done,  my  end  will 
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be  accomplished,  aud  I  shall  consider  my- 
self happily  repaid  for  my  trouble.  Let  us 
first  fully  understand  whatiscomprehended 
in  the  term  higher  education.  It  just 
means  what  it  says.  It  means  that  they 
are  to  have  a  more  thorough,  more  ex- 
tended education  than  they  are  now  re- 
ceiving; that  they  are  to  be  taught  by 
more  competent  instructors,  and  their  edu- 
"  cation  on  the  whole  is  to  be  more  well  - 
' rounded.  I  take  it  to  mean  more  than 
this.  I  think  the  result  of  their  training 
ought  to  be  vastly  better,  more  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  their  training  ought  not  to 
stop  short  of  and  be  one  whit  inferior  to 
that  attainable  by  the  young  men  of  our 
land.  I  go  still  further.  I  do  not  say 
there  ought  to  be  any  difference  in  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  the  sexes.  I  think 
there  ought  not,  if  it  can  by  any  possi- 
bility be  avoided ;  but  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary for  such  to  be  shown,  then  I  think 
it  should  be  in  favor  of  the  fair  sex  every 
time.  Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  what  I 
have  in  mind.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  a 
son  and  daughter  to  be  educated.  He  is 
a  poor  man,  and  has  not  the^ means  to  edu- 
cate both  thoroughly;  but  he  can  educate 
his  daughter  thoroughly,  and  then  give  his 
son  an  education  that  is  in  no  manner  to 
be  despised.  I  think  this  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue.  I  believe  it  the  more 
conservative.  When  applied  to  the  edu- 
cation of  females  that  word  "higher" 
ought  to  have  its  full  meaning.  I  would 
fix  no  limit  to  a  woman's  education  any 
more  than  I  would  to  that  of  man ;  but  I 
do  think  it  proper,  right  and  all-impor- 
tant that  hers  should  keep  pace  with  his. 
Well  has  it  been  recently  said  in  these  col- 
umns that  an  education  should  never  be 
finished;  that  this  was  not  our  need;  but 


that  we  do  greatly  need  a  "finished  edu- 
cation." 

This  was  written  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  especially,  but  it  applies  ad- 
mirably to  young  women,  too.  For  if  the 
one  crying  need  of  the  South  to-day  is 
not  a  higher  and  a  better  training  for  its 
fair  daughters,  a  training  that  will  be 
comparable  to  the  ever  advancing  one  of 
its  sons,  then  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
The  great  disadvantage  at  which  want 
of  proper  training  will  necessarily  place 
woman  is  very  evident.  I  venture  two 
or  three  reasons  for  urging  woman's  edu- 
cational advancement : 

1.  It  is  but  due  woman  to  have  a  men- 
tal training  equal  to  that  offered  to 
man.  I  am  not  saying  it  ought  to  be 
effected  in  the  same  way — by  the  same 
method  of  instruction.  I  do  not  think  it 
should.  I  do  contend,  however,  that  she 
ought,  to  be  the  recipient  of  an  education, 
of  a  training  that  will  fit  her  as  well  for  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  her  in  life  as 
man  is  fitted  for  those  that  devolve  upon 
him;  that,  though  their  spheres  of  life  be 
different,  both  ought  to  be  equally  pre- 
pared, both  the  best  prepared  possible  for 
the  work  of  their  respective  spheres.  The 
thought  that  man  aud  woman  are  designed 
each  for  his  sphere  in  life  may  create  a 
sickly  smile  among  the  sisterhood  at  the 
North,  who  are  clamoring  for  what  they 
choose  to  term  " woman's  equal  rights" 
and  who  are  totally  blind  as  to  their  true 
and  only  proper  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
life;  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  opinion  of 
one  who  contemplates  nothing  but  woman's 
highest  good  and  who  remembers  the  place 
assigned  her  by  God  in  His  Word  of 
Truth. 

Our  people  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  im- 
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portance  of  educating  their  daughters  as 
much  as  they  ought.  Female  education  has 
not  heretofore  and  does  not  now  receive 
that  share  of  attention  it  so  richly  de- 
serves; but  it  is  a  source  of  no  little  grati- 
fication to  note  the  growing  interest  in 
this  department  of  educational  work. 

The  facilities  for  education  in  any  State 
or  country  is  but  an  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  interest  taken  in  it.  Where  these 
are  areat  and  abundant  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  is  an  interest  that  corresponds. 
Judged  by  this  standard  the  South  is 
sadly  lacking  in  interest  as  regards  the 
education  of  her  fair  daughters;  and  it  is 
my  observation  that  she  will  form  no  ex- 
ception to  the  principle  just  stated.  Let  us 
compare  the  respective  advantages  for  the 
education  of  males  and  females  in  North 
Carolina.  We  are  supposed  to  know 
more  of  what  she  has  been  doing  in  this 
direction  than  we  know  of  any  other. 
The  Old  North  State,  be  it  said  to  her 
honor,  has  gotten  somewhat  awake  on  the 
education  of  her  sons.  Her  colleges  for 
their  higher  training  show  no  mean  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  of  her  South- 
ern sisters. 

There  is  to  be  found  within  her  borders 
Chapel  Hill,  the  State  University,  to 
which  no  insignificant  place  can  be  as- 
signed. One  of  her  sons  has  been  con- 
sidered worthy  to  fill  the  Presidential 
chair,  not  to  speak  of  the  number  she  has 
fitted  for  no  less  responsible  positions  in 
life.  Of  the  denominational  colleges  may 
be  named  Trinity,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Methodists;  Davidson,  conducted  by 
the  Presbyterians,  and  last  but  not  least 
in  importance  and  character  of  work  done 
is  our  own  beloved  Wake  Forest,  steered 
by  our  own  denomination,  the  Baptist — 


four  colleges  of  high  standing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  worthy  sous  that,  will  not 
suffer  when  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  Southern  State. 

Every  true  son  of  North  Carolina  wit- 
nesses, with  pardonable  pride,  the  work 
these  colleges  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
the  young  men  of  the  State. 

Now,  as  to  her  colleges  for  young  ladies, 
where  are  they?  They  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  I  will  not  undertake  to  name 
them,  but  instead  will  ask  to  be  shown 
the  one  that  will  compare  in  every  respect 
with  either  of  the  aboved  named?  Where 
is  the  State  university  for  females  in 
North  Carolina — one  that  will  compare 
with  Chapel  Hill?  They  are  not  to  be 
found.  When  and  by  whom  has  a  voice 
been  raised  in  behalf  of  such  a  eollege? 
Where  has  there  been  any  effort  put 
forth  to  establish  one?  I  fear  it  will  have 
to  be  urged  against  the  Old  North  State  that 
she  does  not  yet  realize  the  importance  of 
educating  her  daughters,  and  has  not  come 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  her  duty  in  this 
respect.  The  Christian  denominations  of 
the  State,  as  such,  have  made  very  little 
effort  to  establish  colleges  for  girls.-  I 
believe  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists — the  three  leading  Christian 
denominations  in  the  State — have  each  a 
female  college — the  college  property  be- 
longing to  the  denomination  it  represents; 
but  even  these  seem  to  have  been  begun 
by  a  stock  company  of  individuals  and 
given  to  the  denomination  which  the  com- 
pany represented.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Chowan  Baptist 
Institute,  Peace  Institute  and  Greens- 
boro Female  College.  These,  so  far  as  I 
know,  have  no  endowment  worth  any- 
thing.   With  one  or  two  exceptions  all 
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the  other  colleges  for  girls  in  the  State 
have  been  the  result  of  private  enterprise. 
They,  of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  any  endowment.  There  is  not  a 
female  college  in  North  Carolina,  then, 
well  equipped  and  endowed,  to  which  any 
denomination  can  refer  and  say  with  a 
feeling  of  commendable  pride,  "It  is 
ours.'7  I  do  not  mean  that  our  State  is 
behind  her  Southern  sisters  in  this  regard; 
that  others  make  the  rule  and  she  the  ex- 
ception. It  can  be  shown  that  she  is  not. 
I  simply  mean  to  say  that  the  tendency  to 
discourage  or  rather  not  to  encourage — 
which  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing — 
higher  female  education  is  prevalent.  As  to 
why  it  should  be  so  I  have  no  reason  to 
offer.  I  know  none  and  care  not  to  know 
any.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  accept  the  sad 
fact  that  such  is  the  case.  I  said  it  was  but 
due  woman  to  have  a  higher  and  a  better 
education.  Investigation  will  show  that 
the  number  of  females  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  males.  It  is  very  evident,  then, 
that  all  cannot  hope  to  find  husbands, 
however  desirable  this  may  be.  What, 
then,  is  to  become  of  such  as  do  not? 
Plaiuly,  they  will  be  at  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage in  the  struggle  for  sustenance 
if  they  are  not  the  possessors  of  either  a 
fortune  (which  very  few  have)  or  a  good 
education;  one  that  is  well-rounded  and 
will  always  secure  for  its  possessor  recog- 
nition and  ample  means  for  sustenance  if 
indeed  not  the  luxuries  of  life.  Add  to 
this  number  those  whose  sad  lot  it  may 
be  to  be  left  as  widows,  aud  it  forms  no 
insignificant  reason  for  an  education  for 
woman  equal  to  that  attainable  by  man.  It 
will  place  her  on  a  higher  plane  than  the 
mere  "  struggle  for  sustenance.'7 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  woman  have  such 


a  training  as  contended  for,  in  order  that 
she  may  maintain  her  position  of  past  in- 
fluence. I  remember  with  pleasure  the 
respect  paid  to  woman  by  our  people. 
The  attitude  toward  her  is  a  good  index 
to  the  advancement  of  a  nation  or  people 
in  civilization  and  refinement.  She  has 
an  undisputed  influence  over  men,  always 
has,  and  I  trust  always  will  have,  so  long 
as  that  influence  continues  as  it  has  been 
in  the  South  for  the  uplifting,  ennobling 
and  refinement  of  man. 

This  is  fast  becoming  an  age  in  which 
mind  is  going  to  rule,  and  those  whose 
minds  are  the  most  cultured  and  the  best 
disciplined  will  be  the  ones  who  will  wield 
the  greatest  influence.  So,  then,  if  wo- 
man would  keep  her  present  status  of  in- 
fluence, not  to  say  anything  about  how 
that  ought  to  increase,  she  must  receive  a 
higher  and  a  better  training — one  more 
nearly  comparable  to  the  ever-advancing 
one  of  man. 

It  is  necessary,  again,  in  order  to  the 
development  of  the  highest  state  of  civili- 
zation and  culture,  that  woman  have  the 
advantages  of  a  higher  and  better  training. 
It  has  been  often  and  well  said  that  the 
highest  duty  of  woman  is  "  wifehood  and 
the  right  rearing  of  children."  We  are 
also  equally  familiar  with  that  other  say- 
ing, none  the  less  true,  that  "the  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  It 
is  heard  from  the  lips  of  every  college 
boy;  but  it  has  lost  none  of  its  force  and 
meaning. 

If  there  be  any  semblance  of  truth  in 
those  sayings,  is  not  therein  found  a 
strong  reason  for  urging  a  higher  educa- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  be  wives  and 
mothers?  Is  it  not  of  first  importance 
that  those  who  have  so  largely  to  do  with 
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shaping  and  moulding:  who  must  leave 
their  imprint  so  indelibly  stamped  on  the 
lives  of  men;  and  in  whose  hands  are  the 
destinies  of  the  nation;  that  those  on 
whom  such  great  duties  devolve,  aud  along 
with  which  comes  corresponding  responsi- 
bility— is  it  not,  I  repeat,  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  they  should  be  eminently 
fitted  for  such  duties?  Ought  they  not 
to  enjoy  every  advantage  possible  to  fit 
them  for  their  high,  God-given  duty?  I 
think  no  one  will  deny  this.  I  believe  it 
is  given  to  woman  in  a  large  measure  to 
say  what  the  advancement  of  the  world's 
civilization  and  refinement  shall  be.  In 
proportion  as  the  standard  of  her  educa- 
tion and  culture  is  raised  higher,  just  so 
do  I  think  the  goal  of  the  intellectual  cult- 
ure of  the  people  in  general  will  be  raised. 
Our  associates  of  the  opposite  sex  must 
be  such  as  to  command  our  honor  and  re- 
spect because  of  their  learning  and  intel- 
ligence, culture  and  refinement.  So  soon 
as  we  have  more  highly  cultured  female 
associates,  sisters  and  mothers,  just  so 
soon  will  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  educa- 
tion have  received  a  fatal  blow  and  their 
greatest  feeder  instituted  instead. 

3.  Woman  greatly  desires  a  more  thor- 
ough training.  She  feels  the  need  of  it. 
It  will  not  take  a  very  close  observer  to 
see  that  this  is  a  fact.  It  can  but  be  evi- 
dent to  all  that  her  advancement  in  edu- 
cation is  not  keeping  pace  with  that  of 
the  opposite  sex — a  fact  which  woman, 
with  the  proper  idea  of  her  true  sphere,  can 
but  feel  to  be  her  misfortune.  She  is  now 
beginning  to  feel  that  for  her  not  to  make 
some  advancement  in  education  will  be 
but  for  her  not  to  occupy  that  prominent 
place  in  influencing  the  lives  and  destinies 


of  men  that  seems  to  be  hers  by  creation. 

4.  Woman  is  eminently  deserving  of 
such  a  training  that  is  urged  for  her.  The 
fact  that  she  desires  stich  a  training  is  rea- 
son sufficient  to  secure  it  for  her;  but 
what  shall  be  said  when  it  is  added  that 
she  is  worthy  of  it?  These  seem  to  me 
to  be  all-sufficient  reasons.  As  to  why 
the  education  of  girls  has  not  received 
greater  attention  I  do  not  propose  to  speak. 

The  rule  is  that  girls  have  as  acute 
intellects  as  boys  and  are  as  liberal  sharers 
in  the  stock  of  "common  sense."  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  an  equal  share  of 
training.  Her  education  should  be  more 
in  keeping  with  her  capacity  for  it.  She 
has  shown  herself  worthy  and  in  every 
way  capable  of  this  kind  of  training. 

Next  and  lastly,  how  is  this  education 
for  girls,  this  higher  training,  to  be  ef- 
fected? This  to  my  mind  is  a  pertinent 
question. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  co-education,  but  it  is  foreign 
to  the  object  of  this  paper  to  enter 
any  discussion  of  the  subject  here.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  women  of  the  South 
do  not  desire  it  in  this  way,  and  if  they 
did  it  would  be  wholly  impracticable. 
Co  education  is  farther  from  being  estab- 
lished now  than  it  ever  was. 

2.  The  establishment  of  colleges  of 
higher  grade  will  prove  effectual  in  the 
accomplishment  of  higher  female  educa- 
tion. 

The  need  is  for  colleges  suited  to  the 
demands  of  female  education,  universities 
well  endowed  and  well  equipped  with 
competent  teachers  and  with  apparatus. 
The  time  has  come  for  united  effort  by  the 
friends  of  female  education  to  provide 
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colleges  where  the  deserving  maidens  of 
our  land  may  receive  the  training  so  much 
needed  and  desired.  Why  should  not 
States  provide  universities  for  girls  as  well 
as  for  boys?  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  such  institu- 
tions. They  beget  a  healthy  rivalry  and 
contribute  powerfully  to  raising  the  educa- 
tional standard.  What  man  is  there 
interested  in  either  of  the  denominational 
colleges  in  our  own  State  who  regrets  that 
there  is  a  Chapel  Hill? 

It  has  acted  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
higher  education  of  boys  in  the  State,  and 
but  for  its  influence  Wake  Forest  would 
doubtless  not  be  where  she  stands  to-day. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  Chapel  Hill  for 
girls — a  college  provided  for  by  the  State — 
would  not  have  a  like  beneficial  effect  in 
raising  the  standard  of  female  education. 
I  believe  it  would  and  urge  this  as  the 
best  way  higher  female  education  can  be 
effected.  Let  the  Old  North  State  pro- 
vide a  university  for  the  education  of  her 


girls  and  it  will  not  bp  long  before  there 
will  be  within  her  confines  female  colleges 
owned  by  the  same  great  denominations 
that  own  Wake  Forest,  Davidson  and 
Trinity,  and  as  well  endowed  as  these. 
There  must  be  something  to  act  as  a  stimu- 
lus. And,  too,  when  this  is  done  there 
will  be  nothing  heard  nor  said  of  co-educa- 
tion. It  will  become  a  thing  unknown. 
The  great  advantage  that  is  claimed  for  it 
will  vanish  as  a  mist  before  the  brilliant 
rays  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  utility 
of  it  will  be  but  as  the  tale  of  a  dreamer. 
In  conclusion,  I  repeat  simply  for  emphasis 
the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  recent  writer 
on  co-education  :  If  all  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  for  co-education  as 
a  means  of  woman's  higher  education  were 
transferred  to  and  put  forth  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  colleges  of  higher  grade  and 
universities  for  woman  "  then  and  only 
then  would  the  problem  of  the  higher 
education  of  woman  find  its  true  solutiou." 

J.  I.  Kendrick. 


SOME  THINGS  ABOUT  COLLEGE  LIFE. 


There  are  some  things  very  strange 
about  college  life  which  cannot  be  thor- 
oughly understood  by  one  who  has  not 
made  the  experiment  for  himself,  though 
numerous  explanations  may  be  made. 
Hundreds  who  go  to  college  never  know 
any  of  the  difficulties  that  their  fellow- 
students  experience.  The  wealthy  young 
man  never  knows  or  even  has  an  idea  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  one  with  limited 
means  is  struggling;  nor  does  the  poor 
young  man  have  any  idea  of  the  difficul- 


ties of  his  wealthy  class-mate,  because  the 
difficulties  are  numerous  and  are  of  various 
kinds.  Want  of  means  is  not  the  only 
barrier,  neither  is  it  the  greatest  one ;  since 
as  many  young  men  with  all  necessary 
*  resources  leave  college  without  a  degree 
as  those  who  know  not  from  where  the 
money  for  their  next  month's  board  is 
coming. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  take  a  course  at 
college.  Many  a  young  man  when  he 
starts  to  college  thinks  that  after  over- 
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coming  a  few  spells  of  home-sickness  he 
will  go  through  college  "on  flowery  beds 
of  ease";  but  he  will  find  a  dark  side  to 
college  life  and  that  many  of  his  "flowery 
beds7'  have  changed  to  beds  of  thorns. 
Some  of  these  things  only  sting  for  the 
present  and  are  soon  forgotten,  but  others 
leave  wounds  never  to  be  removed  from 
these  mortal  bodies. 

When  a  young  man  ventures  from  the 
home  circle  upon  college  life,  he  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  course  the  results  of  which  are 
entirely  unknown  ;  and,  as  a  general  thing, 
he  is  too  foolish  to  know  when  good  advice 
is  given.  The  first  difficulty  with  which 
he  meets  is  that  he  finds  too  many  friends. 
Yes,  they  say,  "You  must  join  our  society, 
or  AT  least  we  would  like  to  have  you; 
because  our  society  is  far  better  than  the 
other  one;  in  fact,  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two."  All  this  talk  is  humbug, 
misleading  boys  on  the  very  threshold  of 
college  life.  Every  person  should  be  left  to 
make  his  own  decision  about  such  matters. 
The  society  matter  is  a  life-time  business, 
and  should  be  well  considered  before  acted 
upon.  Many  a  young  man  never  finishes 
his  college  course  because  he  becomes  dis- 
satisfied, and  no  doubt  a  wrong  step  with 
regard  to  society  may  have  caused  it  all. 
The  whole  thing  of  electioneering  is  dis- 
gusting and  shows  weakness  in  the  man 
who  does  it.  Young  men,  when  you  go 
to  college  listen  to  no  one  in  regard  to 
society  matters  unless  it  be  a  confidential 
friend,  and  if  he  tells  you  too  many  tales- 
that  seem  unreasonable  don't  listen  to  him  ; 
that  is,  do  not  listen  in  such  a  way  as  to 
believe  all  he  tells  you. 

'A.  young  man,  when  he  starts  to  college, 
runs  the  risk  of  falling  into  bad  company. 
There  are  hundreds  of  pious  young  men 


led  astray  by  bad  associates,  who  become 
moral  wrecks  for  life.  The  number  might 
be  lessened  considerably,  if  it  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided,  by  the  earnest  work  of 
Christian  young  men.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  a  good  instrument  in  their  hands  to 
bring  about  a  moral  reform  in  many  of 
our  colleges.  The  religious  influence  is  as 
great  at  Wake  Forest  College  as  at  any 
college  yon  can  find  anywhere  in  the 
South,  yet  not  only  laymen,  but  ministerial 
students  leave  college  year  after  year  spir- 
itual wrecks.  It  takes  some  of  them  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
to  recover  from  such  a  wreck  ;  and  some 
of  them  never  recover,  just  as  health  is 
often  never  regained.  Numbers  of  people 
have  been  heard  to  say  that  college  preach- 
ers are  dry  and  do  not  seem  to  feel  what 
they  say.  It  can  all  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.  The  present  writer  left  college 
in  June  for  three  successive  years  in  a 
very  unhealthy  spiritual  condition;  and 
it  took  the  whole  vacation  to  regain  the 
spiritual  zeal  once  possessed.  Every  year 
it  became  worse.  He  can  safely  say  that 
the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  the 
instrument  in  removing  much  of  the  cold- 
ness possessed  before  its  organization  at 
the  college.  All  this  coldness  in  religious 
feeling  may  be  removed  if  only  the  work 
be  pushed  with  earnestness.  The  student 
at  college  thinks  there  is  nothing  for  him 
to  do  as  a  Christian  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
for  the  work  is  abundant  and  of  the  most 
important  kind.  Instead  of  the  worldly 
young  men  being  bettered  by  association 
with  Christian  young  men  the  Christians 
are  often  led  astray  by  the  worldly  young 
men ;  and  it  is  actually  a  fact  that  you 
often  cannot  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.    u  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 
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The  grain  of  corn  when  planted  in  well 
prepared  soil  springs  np  and  looks  rich 
and  beautiful  at  first;  but  if  it  be  neg- 
lected it  will  soon  turn  yellow,  and  if  cul- 
tivation continues  to  be  neglected  it  pro- 
'  duces  no  fruit.  If  it  be  cultivated  well 
it  will  retain  its  rich  green  color  until  it 
produces  the  full  ear.  And  if  it  be  neg- 
lected awhile  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  it 
to  regain  its  beauty  ;  nor  will  it  ever  yield 
as  much  as  it  would  have  done  had  it  not 
been  neglected.  So  with  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  man.  It  must  be  cultivated,  or 
it  will  soon  be  hid  by  the  weeds  and  briers 
around  it. 

The  care  of  the  body  is  equally  neg- 
lected by  the  majority  of  students.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  health  is  more  valua- 
ble than  all  other  worldly  things.  When 
health  is  lost  all  earthly  pleasure  is  gone, 
and  usefulness  diminished.  The  man  who 
is  afflicted  with  any  incurable  disease  may 
be  placed  in  the  most  beautiful  palace  im- 
aginable, and  surrounded  with  all  kinds  of 
comforts  for  a  well  man — he  cannot  enjoy 
them;  they  only  aggravate  his  disease. 
Education  is  a  failure  with  a  person  who 
loses  his  health  before  he  leaves  college. 
When  he  thinks  of  how  much  money, 
time  and  hard  labor  he  has  spent  in  pro- 
curing that  which  he  cannot  use  or  enjoy 
it  only  fans  his  disease,  and  in  a  few  years, 
and  often  iu  less  time,  he  is  taken  from 
this  world,  and  it  seems  that  his  life  has 
been  a  failure.  There  are  scores  of  young 
men  who  enter  college  with  strong  and 
healthy  bodies  and  leave  physical  wrecks. 
Some  of  them  are  victims  for  life.  There 
are  numerous  things  which  help  to  bring 
about  such  a  state  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  physical  exercise  is 
too  much  neglected.     Scores  of  young 


men  say  they  have  not  time  to  spend  iu 
such  things.  The  experience  of  those 
who  have  tried  it  verifies  the  fact  that  one 
can  do  more  mental  labor  by  spending  at 
least  one-fourth  of  each  day  in  exercising 
the  body.  By  so  doing  he  saves  his  health 
and  does  as  much  work  as  those  who  take 
no  exercise.  Many  never  listen  to  advice 
until  it  is  too  late.  They  seem  to  think 
it  something  grand  to  be  down  over  their 
books  all  the  time,  while  it  seems  very 
foolish  to  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
experiment.  Any  one  who  attempts  to 
study  all  the  time  without  exercising  the 
body  will  often  become  stupid,  reading 
over  a  thing  sometimes  without  know- 
ing even  what  it  is.  So,  neglect  of  phys- 
ical exercise  injures  body  and  mind.  This 
fact  has  been  observed  by  the  President 
and  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College, 
who  have  established  a  chair  of  Physical 
Culture  in  their  college.  This  is  a  wise 
step,  for  the  Gymnasium  for  the  last  two 
years  has  not  been  such  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  institution.  The  young  men 
ought  to  show  their  appreciatiou  of  this 
movement  by  taking  care  of  their  bodies. 
This  generation  is  far  in  advance  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  many  things,  but  in 
physical  culture  the  Greeks  have  never 
been  excelled,  though  centuries  have  rolled 
by  since  they  lived.  Foot- ball  is  a  very 
valuable  game  for  all  who  take  part  in  it, 
although  it  is  very  rough.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  match-games  I  ever 
witnessed.  It  has  much  more  life  about  it 
than  base-ball. 

The  second  thing  that  causes  physical 
wrecks  among  students  is  taking  too 
much  work.  By  an  overburden  of  work 
some  break  down  while  at  college,  and 
others  realize  in  after  years  the  mistake 
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they  have  made.  It  is  very  tempting  for 
a  student  who  is  not  well  prepared  for  col- 
lege to  overburden  himself  with  work,  in 
order  to  get  through  college  sooner;  but 
there  is  danger  of  losing  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  life — that  is  health.  A  person 
had  better  never  see  college  than  to  pursue 
such  a  course  as  to  impair  his  health  for  j 
life. 

In  the  third  place,  the  marking  system 
and  examination  do  much  to  impair  the 
health  of  good  students.  Any  person 
with  any  sense  of  honor  about  him  will 
be  very  much  humiliated  by  not  succeed- 
ing on  his  examination ;  for  that  reason 
he  will  apply  himself  too  closely  near  the 
time  of  examination.  During  the  last 
four  years  many  young  men  at  Wake  For- 
est College  have  made  it  a  regular  thing 
to  go  from  the  examination-room  to  bed. 
Some  of  them  fail  before  they  have  stood 
all  their  examinations,  and  take  the  bed 
before  they  are  through.  The  unusual 
exertion  on  the  day  of  examination  is 
enough  to  endanger  health,  without  men- 
tioning two  or  three  weeks  of  "cram- 
ming." Daily  recitations  do  not  injure 
health,  if  one  is  not  overburdened  with 
work ;  but  when  a  person  has  all  the  work 
he  can  do  on  daily  recitations  examina- 
tions are  dangerous  experiments,  if  health 
is  of  any  value.    This  seems  hard,  not- 


withstanding it  is  true.  Suppose  one 
were  to  continue  at  such  work  for  a  life- 
time business,  he  would  only  last  a  few 
years.  You  say  it  is  not  the  examinations. 
What  is  it?  It  is  something,  and  that 
something  could  be  improved  in  some 
way. 

Examinations  have  a  tendency  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  students — that  is,  the 
examination  system  under  its  present  man- 
agement. Here  is  a  student  who  has  six 
examinations,  all  of  which  come  within 
six  or  seven  days.  He  has  studied  all  he 
could  during  the  session.  When  he  goes 
on  his  examinations,  asd  finds  he  is  not 
able  to  succeed,  it  is  a  strong  temptation 
to  use  unfair  means.  It  is  so  humiliating 
to  fail;  for  he  will  either  have  to  take  the 
same  thing  over  again  and  thus  lengthen 
his  course  at  college,  or  be  deprived  of  a 
degree.  This  is  more  than  the  nature  of 
some  people  can  bear,  and  they  yield  to 
the  devices  of  Satan.  This  seems  to  be 
an  unnatural  temptation.  It  is  wrong  to 
use  unfair  means  on  examination,  and 
swear  that  you  have  not  done  so;  but  it 
will  be  done  by  some  good  boys  as  long 
as  the  examination  system  remains  as  it 
is;  and  it  ought  to  be  modified. 

John  A.  Bridgets. 

Mooresboro,  N.  C,  September  5,  1889. 
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THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 


'Twas  believed  by  ancient  sages 
That  the  planet  worlds  sublime 

Rang  with  an  unearthly  cadence 
The  unceasing  flight  of  time. 

That  our  race,  degraded,  fallen, 
Never  hears  the  glorious  strain 

That  forever  more  is  ringing 

Throughout  Nature's  vast  domain. 

This  were  yet  a  pleasing  fancy, 
And  at  times  I  seem  to  hear, 

Through  the  night  seraphic  measures, 
Stealing  from  some  far  oft'  sphere — 


Tones  of  superhuman  sweetness, 
Such  as  angel  tongues  employ, 

Rousing  every  sense  to  action — 
Thrilling  every  nerve  with  joy. 

Such  is  the  enchanting  music 
That  I  hear,  or  seem  to  hear, 

Stealing  through  the  starry  midnight, 
Coming  from  some  far-off  sphere. 


*From  "Elsinore  and  Other  Poems,"  by  the  late  J.  H. 
H.  Gillespie.  Printed  here  by  the  kind  permission  of 
Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton,  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  who  owns  the 
copyright. 
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SALUTATORY. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  strange  and  inex- 
pressible that  we  launch  our  bark  upon 
the  tempestuous  billows  of  public  gaze 
and  criticism. 

With  this  begins  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Student.  Since  the  last  issue  new 
and  untried  editors  have  taken  the  chair. 
How  they  will  succeed  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
We  have,  however,  two  sources  of  conso- 
lation: First,  we  shall  endeavor  to  do 
our  best ;  second,  others  for  eight  years  past 
have,  at  least  to  some  degree,  succeeded, 
and  the  Student  now  rejoices  that  it 
can  walk  and  not  stumble  at  every  pebble 
upon  its  rough  and  rugged  way.  It  has 
witnessed  the  decline  and  fall  of  many 
other  college  magazines.  For  eight  years 
it  has  withstood  the  whirlwinds  of  adver- 
-  sity  and  the  hailstorms  of  criticism.  Yet 
it  enters  upon  its  ninth  volume  with  a 
smiling  countenance  and  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  who  will  peruse  its  columns.  Just 
here  let  us  tender  a  word  of  thanks  to  the 
former  editors  for  the  success  achieved 
and  the  admirable  reputation  won;  also  a 
request,  "Let  your  mantle  fall  on* us." 

To  those  who  have  in  any  manner  lent 
a  helping  hand  to  the  support  and  up- 
building of  our  magazine,  we  return  sin- 
cere thanks.  We  would  only  say  to  you, 
"Let  the  good  work  continue,  and  may 
your  virtuous  disease  be  contagious,  and 
may  men  after  your  own  heart  spring  up 
and  replenish  the  earth."  Would  that 
such  a  benediction  could  be  pronounced 


upon  all  our  subscribers  and  all  the  friends 
of  the  college.  But  we  are  sorry  to  say 
such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  those  who 
keep  their  names  upon  our  books  and  re- 
ceive the  Student  and  peruse  its  col- 
umns without  paying  one  cent  or  lending 
the  least  effort  for  its  support.  Now,  we 
are  anxious  to  eularge  our  list  and  have 
you  subscribe,  provided  you  will  pay.  But, 
to  be  candid,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  pay, 
have  enough  pride  and  honesty  about  you 
to  say  so,  and  we  will  trouble  you  about 
the  matter  no  more. 

Our  list  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought 
to  be.  The  Wake  Forest  Student  is 
a  friend  of,  an  advertisement  for,  and  an 
aid  to  the  college.  And  now,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  volume,  we  earnestly 
appeal  to  all  who  are  friends  of,  or  inter- 
ested in,  the  welfare  of  the  college  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  and  a  ready  purse  to  the 
support  of  the  Student.  For  by  so  do- 
ing you  aid  and  increase  the  standing  and 
standard  of  the  college.  Especially  here 
would  we  appeal  to  the  Alumni.  We  say 
it  without  hesitation:  The  Alumni  of  this 
college  do  not  perform  their  duty,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  Student.  The 
mother  loves  you  now  no  less  than  when 
"ye  thirsted  for  knowledge  and  she  gave 
you  drink."  Now  she  asks  you  for  a  mor- 
sel of  "love  in  kindness  lent" — the  mere 
crumbs  from  your  table.  Yet  many  of 
you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties  and 
offer  a  stone  of  seeming  disdain  or  con- 
tempt.   Ungrateful  sons  that  ye  are! 
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But  we  are  happy  to  say  not  all  are  of 
this  kind.  Some  remain  true  to  their  first 
love  and  forget  not  the  days  of  their. youth. 
To  you  of  this  class,  one  and  all,  to  stu- 
dents, patrons  and  friends,  let  us  return 
thanks  for  what  you  have  done,  and  may 
you  grow  stronger,  wealthier  and  happier 
in  your  well-doing. 

All  the  apology  we  have  to  ask  for  our 
shortcomings,  misdeeds  and  evil  doings 
while  we  occupy  the  editor's  chair  is  that 
you  attribute  them  all  to  errors  of  the 
head  and  not  of  the  heart.  When  we 
grow  faint  and  weak,  strengthen  us.  When 
we  fall,  uplift  us.  When  we  go  wrong, 
criticise  us;  and  if  we  go  right,  applaud 
us.  All  this  can  be  easily  accomplished 
with  a  few  words,  little  effort  and  some 
means.  J.  O.  A. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  many  students  to  the  importance 
of  adopting  a  judicious  course  of  reading, 
parallel  with  their  college  work.  No 
doubt  this  conclusion  has  beeu  arrived  at 
by  many  of  the  new  students,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  old,  who  have  never  hereto- 
fore manifested  any  great  desire  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  standard  authors. 

Too  much  commendation  cannot  be 
spoken  for  one  who  has  resolved  thus,  pro- 
vided he  carries  it  out.  Surely  it  would 
be  farthest  from  me  to  undervalue  a  thor- 
ough preparation  of  the  recitations  or  the 
closest  attention  to  laboratory  work,  but 
unless  a  young  man  fills  in  the  theories  of 
science  and  rounds  up  the  Greek  roots  and 
Latin  endings  and  mathematical  formulas 
with  some  good  solid  reading  he  will  find 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  great  deal 
of  useful  knowledge  which  he  can  turn  to 


no  practical  account.  The  question  no 
longer  is  asked  of  the  young  man,  as  he 
goes  out  into  the  world,  "How  many 
medals  or  class  honors  did  you  win  at  col- 
lege?" or,  "  Can  you  give  a  full  synopsis  of 
the  second  Aovist  passive  of  Heamyf''  but 
"What  can  you  do?"  or,  "How  much,  of 
what  you  have  learned,  cau  you  tell?" 

I  This  is  an  age  of  activity,  and  the  man 
who  can  utilize  his  knowledge  so  as  to 
make  a  living  for  himself  is  the  best  edu- 
cated and  the  one  who  will  succeed  in  life. 
Besides  there  is  no  better  way  to  acquire 

j  a  good  kuowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  to  gain  a  complete  mastery  of 
our  mother  tongue  than  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  some  of  our  best  authors. 
Any  language  is  learned  thoroughly  only 

I  by  coming  in  daily  contact  with  it. 

|      The  library  at  this  college  now  is  fur- 

I  uished  with  an  assortment  of  good  books 
and  is  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  students.  It  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  in  the  South;  it  has  been  well 
classified  and  arranged  under  the  efficient 
management  of  the  preseut  curator,  who 

|  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  first-class 
in  every  respect.  Perhaps  nothing  could 
benefit  the  new  student  more  than  to  get 

I  some  notion  of  how  to  use  the  library. 
When  he  enters  for  the  first  time  he  is 
confused  and  does  not  realize  he  is  not 

|  expected  to  read  all  the  books  it  contains 

j  in  one  year. 

He  sees  books  with  various  titles  under 
the  heads :  Fiction,  Essays,  Biography, 
History,  Theology,  Sociology,  etc.,  and  if 
he  belongs  to  the  clerical  profession  he 
begins  on  some  such  work  as  "Systematic 
Theology"  or  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spir- 
itual World,"  or  if  he  has  an  inkling  for 
the  law  tries  "  Blackstone."    This  is  an 
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injustice,  both  to  the  young  preacher  and 
lawyer.  To  become  strong  in  any  profes- 
sion one  ought  to  vary  his  reading.  The 
preacher  need  have  no  scruples  about  read- 
ing fiction.  The  aspirant  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession ought  to  be  acquainted  with  The- 
ology and  both  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
History  and  Biography. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  so 
many,  who  have  no  special  end  in  view, 
confine  themselves  exclusively  to  reading 
fiction.  It  is  done  at  too  great  sacrifice  to 
themselves.  The  time  a  young  man  has 
to  stay  at  college  is  too  short  for  him  to 
hope  to  read  all  the  books  in  the  library ; 
so  he  would  act  far  more  prudently  if  he 
would  read  a  small  lot  of  fiction,  some 
good  essays,  the  lives  of  a  few  great  men 
and  the  history  of  the  different  countries ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  at  the  end  of 
his  college  life  he  would  find  himself  a 
well  informed  man  and  better  fitted  for 
life  than  if  he  read  none  at  all  or  merely 
a  few  books  of  fiction.  G.  W.  W. 


COLLEGE  ATHLETICS. 

There  was  a  time  wThen  the  most  inno- 
cent and  harmless  games  which  children 
play  around  the  hearthstone  were  consid- 
ered by  the  Puritans  of  that  day  to  be 
both  demoralizing  and  wicked.  Those 
who  indulged  in  them  or  allowed  them 
were  sinners  beyond  the  pale  of  redemp- 
tion. In  the  growth  of  freedom  and  relig- 
ious tolerance  shackles  of  this  kind  were 
struck  off  and  the  man  who  would  teach 
such  narrowness  now  would  be  called  a 
fool. 

There  has  been  and  to  some  extent  is 
now  a  prejudice  in  the  miuds  of  some  peo- 
ple against  College  Athletics  and  sports  of 


all  kind,  equally  as  foolish  and  reasonless. 
It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  see  this  dis- 
appearing and  a  healthy  sentiment  in  favor 
of  College  Athletics  springing  up  in  its 
place.  We  see  the  influence  of  this  senti- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
Physical  Culture  here.  Its  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  editorial  to  discuss  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  Educational  Trinity  of 
Head,  Heart  and  Body.  But  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  man  who  pays  atten- 
tion to  the  cramming  of  his  brain  at  the 
expense  of  his  health  and  body  is  but 
little  more  a  man  than  an  encyclopedia 
on  two  tobacco  sticks.  He  may  start  in 
for  the  valedictory  and  may  win  it,  but 
afterwards  when  nature  commences  to 
inflict  its  inevitable  penalty  and  he  begins 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  folly  in  a  broken- 
down  constitution  every  reminder  of  his 
valedictory  honor  is  but  a  reminder  of  his 
foolishness.  So  every  boy  in  J:his  college 
who  is  wise  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  him  for  exer- 
cise. Our  Faculty  are  doing  everything 
they  can,  seconding  every  effort  to  estab- 
lish organized  athletics  in  this  college. 
They  have  founded  and  filled  a  chair  of 
Physical  Culture.  They  are  fitting  up 
the  Gymnasium.  Professors  have  become 
members  of  the  Athletic  Association  and 
have  expressed  themselves  enthusiastically 
ready  to  aid  not  only  with  counsel  but 
with  pocket  every  effort  to  make  our  foot- 
ball team  the  strongest  in  the  State.  Now 
is  our  opportunity.  Let  us  not  let  it  slip. 
The  new  students  have  caught  the  fire,  and 
everything  from  an  athletic  stand-point 
foreshadows  success.  Let  us  be  united 
upon  this  thing.  Every  student  who  loves 
his  college,  who  desires  everything  con- 
nected with  it  to  succeed,  will  join  the 
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Athletic  Association.  There  are  some  who 
don't  want  to  pay  the  fee.  Well — if  we 
win  the  championship  of  the  State  at  foot- 
ball, as  we  hope  to — you'll  have  no  right 
to  hurrah.  You  haven't  contributed  one 
solitary  thing  to  its  success;  yet  you  as 
a  member  of  the  college  are  a  partaker  of 
the  honor.  Let  us  show  the  Faculty  and 
Trustees  that  we  appreciate  their  efforts 
and  put  Wake  Forest  at  the  fore  in  ath- 
letics as  it  is  in  other  things. 

J.  E.  W. 

/S  IT  A  NECESSARY  EVIL? 

At  the  opening  of  every  session  at  Wake 
Forest — and  not  only  here,  but  at  many 
other  schools  and  colleges — even  the  casual 
observer  cannot  fail  to  see  and  hear  things 
which  are — not  disgraceful,  but  nearly  as 
disgusting.  The  mancenvering  and  schem- 
ing of  which  we  are  abuut  to  speak  is 
known  here  as  "legging,"  and  the  stu- 
dents who  engage  in  it — clever  boys,  most 
of  them — are  known  as  "  leggers." 

A  new  student  has  scarcely  touched  the 
ground  before  some  friend  (?)  from  one  of 
the  Societies  has  him  by  the  arm  and  is 
ready  to  take  him  to  a  neatly  furnished 
room  "already  prepared"  for  him.  Be- 
fore this  friend  can  get  in  all  his  greet- 
ings, "I'm  glad  to  see  you  with  us,"  etc. 
(and  he  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  him 
before),  and  arguments,  several  more 
friends  (?)  from  the  other  Society  rush  in, 
are  glad  to  see  him  and  declare  they  have 
made  the  same  preparations  for  rooming 
and  boarding  him.  Then  they  shake  him, 
pull  him,  persuade  him,  harass  him, 
plague  him  until  the  poor  fellow  is  in 
doubt  whether  these  are  the  quiet,  clever 
students  he  has  heard  of,  or  whether  he 
has  been  met  at  the  depot  by  a  band  of 
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"  roughs."  At  last  some  member  of  -  one 
of  the  Societies  "gets  him,"  and  for  the 
next  few  days  he  is  guarded  like  some  wild 
animal,  to  keep  him  away  from  the  boys 
of  the  other  Society.  Meantime  he  is 
stuffed  full  of  the  most  wonderful  tales 
about  the  Society,  the  advantages  of  "  our  " 
Society,  and  all  the  disadvantages  of  the 
other  Society.  Finally,  he  is  permitted  to 
go  out  alone.  Then  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  the  new  student  is  "lionized"  and 
courted  by  members  of  both  Societies. 
They  search  upon  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  for  some  plan  to  seduce  the  guileless 
"newish"  into  their  Societies.  Never 
again  will  he  be  the  recipient  of  such  favor 
and  kindness  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
students  as  is  shown  him  during  the  first 
weeks  of  his  student-life.  But  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  "solid"  for  one  of  the  Socie- 
ties his  friends  from  the  other  seem  to  say 
of  him:  "Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols:  let 
him  alone."  And  they  do  let  him  alone. 
He  becomes  to  them  one  of  the  lost  tribe 
of  Israel. 

We  believe  in  welcoming  new  students 
and  showing  them  all  the  kindness  possi- 
ble, but  not  in  carrying  it  beyond  all  rea- 
son. The  Philomathesian  and  Euzelian 
Societies  are  among  the  best  in  the  South. 
Both  are  dignified,  time-honored  bodies  and 
their  members  should  remember  this  when 
they  persuade  and  induce  "newish"  to 
join.  "The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  lord."  The  new  student  should  not 
be  led  to  think  he  is  conferring  a  favor 
and  an  honor  on  the  Society  he  joins.  He 
should  consider  it  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  belong  to  either  of  our  Societies.  We 
long  to  see  the  day  when  he  will  be  im- 
pressed with  this  fact  as  soon  as  possible 
after  his  arrival.    We  long  to  see  the  time 
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when  applicants  for  membership  will  be 
told  that  both  Societies  practice  "  black- 
balling/' We  regret  that  the  Societies 
unfortunately  neglect  many  splendid  op- 
portunities for  introducing  this  practice. 

Of  course  electioneering  cannot  be  en- 
tirely crushed.  A  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  between  the  two  Societies  is  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  both,  but  the  pres- 
ent detestable  system  of  "legging"  is  a 
nuisance,  an  abomination.  It  is  conducive 
to  sham,  trickery  and  deceit,  and  in  their 
anxiety  to*" get  newish"  gentlemen  often- 
times compromise  their  honor. 

It  is  thoroughly  disgusting  to  the  new 
student  who  is  disposed  to  think,  choose 
and  act  for  himself.  It  lowers  the  dignity 
of  Philomathesia  and  Euzelia  and  gives 
to  the  new  student,  whether  he  is  worth 
having  or  not,  that  importance  belonging 
to  the  time-honored  Society  which  is  to 
take  him  under  her  fostering  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  place  more  importance 
on  our  Societies,  and  at  least  use  modera- 
tion in  this  hateful  practice  of  electioneer- 
ing. Let  us  extend  a  warm  and  hearty 
welcome  to  new  students,  regardless  of 
their  Society  predilections.  Let  the  col- 
lege politicians  be  less  aggressive  and  hypo- 
critical in  their  advances  toward  new  stu- 
dents. J.  B.  S. 


A  WORD  TO  NEW  STUDENTS. 

The  beginning  of  a  boy's  college  career 
marks  a  crisis  in  his  life.  It  introduces 
him  to  an  entirely  new  order  of  things. 
"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; omitted,  and  all  the  voyage  of  their 
lives  lies  bound  in  shallows  and  in  misery." 


In  some  sense  this  tide  is  at  its  flood  to 
many  young  men  when  they  enter  college. 
The  old  home-life,  with  its  happy  associa- 
tions and  varied  employments,  is  behind 
them,  and  they  begin  to  feel  in  their  breasts 
the  feelings  of  a  new  life.    Hopes  and 
aspirations   vague  and   transient  before 
j  grow  strong  and  definite,  and  become  liv- 
!  ing,  moving  forces  in  their  conduct  and 
!  character.    New  influences  and  surround- 
j  ings  awaken  feelings  and  faculties  which 
j  have  before  been  dormant  and  call  them 
forth  buoyant  with  youthful  vigor  into  new 
!  lines  of  activity.    The  world,  with  its 
j  struggles  and  battles,  its   victories  and 
|  defeats,  its  toils  and  sacrifices,  begins  to 
wear  a  new  aspect,  and  life  itself,  no  longer 
|  a  shadowy  existence  in  the  far-off  future, 
j  becomes  a  momentous  reality  to  them  and 
calls  them  to  the  solution  of  its  problems. 
The  boy  begins  to  merge  into  the  man. 
j      Hence  it  follows  that  this  period  forms 
a  crisis  in  the  lives  of  most  college  stu- 
|  dents,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should 
I  so  regard  it.    New  students  m.iy  generally 
be  divided  into  three  classes :  The  lazy  class, 
composed  of  those  who,  having  been  born 
in  a  state  of  absolute  weariness,  seem  both 
unable  and  unwilling  to  undergo  any  exer- 
tion whatever;  the  listless  class,  composed 
of  those  whose  powers,  mental  and  physi- 
cal, are  locked  in  a  state  of  torpor  so  com- 
plete that  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake 
can  rouse  them,  and  lastly,  the  lively  class. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  much  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  certainly  all  the  merit,  to  be 
observed  among  students  may  be  traced  to 
this  class.    The  lazy  and  listless  do  neii  her 
good  nor  harm.    The  boys  who  enter  col- 
lege with  high  hopes  and  buoyant  spirits, 
!  full  of  life  and  energy,  fired  with  ambi- 
tion, like  the  puffing  engine  charged  with 
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steam  to  its  utmost  capacity — these  are  the 
boys  who  have  in  their  natures  a  founda- 
tion on  which  may  be  reared  characters 
beautiful  in  symmetry  or  hideous  in  de- 
formity; boys  who  will  achieve  distinc- 
tion and  leave  their  impress  on  the  world 
for  good  or  evil. 

How  to  guide  these  powers  aright  and 
direct  them  in  the  proper  chanuels  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  and  highest  development 
of  all  the  faculties,  mental  and  moral,  is 
the  question  to  be  considered  by  teacher 
and  student  alike.  Realizing  the  powers 
and  possibilities  before  him  and  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  about  him,  the  student 
very  pertinently  asks  how  he  may  best 
improve  the  opportunities  and  meet  the 
temptations  that  surround  him. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  a  few  sug- 
gestions may  not  be  amiss. 

New  students  should  begin  their  work 
at  once.  Tedious  and  tasteless  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  will  appear  at 
first.  Fresh  from  the  free  and  easy  life 
of  home  they  will  find  the  restrictions 
upon  the  student  unpleasant  and  his  tasks 
irksome.  But  delay  will  only  increase 
this  seeming  unpleasantness,  and  the  stu- 
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dent  who  from  any  cause  fails  to  enter 
earnestly  and  enthusiastically  into  his 
work  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  makes 
a  very  serious  mistake.  Again,  in  some 
departments  of  the  study  the  fundamental 
principles  are  taught  at  first,  and  a  failure 
to  begin  with  the  class  renders  it  almost 
impossible  to  attain  the  highest  success. 

New  students  should  determine  to  be 
faithful  in  their  Society  duties.  As  a  rule 
the  student  who  neglects  these  duties  neg- 
lects his  text- books.  As  an  educational 
factor  the  Society  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance. It  furnishes  a  field  in  which  may 
be  exercised  knowledge  acquired  from  the 
classics  and  science.  Magnify  you?*  Soci- 
ety work. 

Lastly,  new  students  should  be  careful 
in  choosing  their  associations,  careful  in 
guarding  their  morals.  Loved  ones  at 
home  are  anxiously  watching  them.  Their 
success  in  college  and  in  life  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  right  characters,  hence 
it  is  important  that  they  should  in  the 
I  beginning  form  the  companionship  of 
I  those  whose  influence  is  ennobling. 

1  j.  b.  a 
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J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


As  year  by  year  the  prospects  of  the 
college  brighten  and  the  roll  is  increased 
improvements  and  advantages  are  added. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  was  the  matter  of 
erecting  a  Laboratory  mentioned.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  one  of  the  most  neatly  fin- 
ished and  best  equipped  Chemical  and 
Biological  Laboratories  in  the  South  and 
one  of  which  all  friends  of  the  college 
are  justly  proud. 

Some  months  ago  the  question  of  Physi- 
cal Culture  in  connection  with  the  college 
began  to  be  agitated.  After  some  study 
and  discussion  of  the  matter  its  importance 
and  necessity  were  seen.  The  matter 
coming  before  the  Trustees  at  their  last 
meeting  found  favor  in  their  sight.  The 
result  is  a  Chair  of  Physical  Culture. 
The  gymnasium  is  undergoing  repairs 
and  apparatus  has  been  ordered.  Prof. 
T.  S.  Sprinkle,  who  graduated  here  last 
Juue,  having  been  elected  Professor  of  the 
new  department,  spent  his  summer  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Harvard  and  in  the  study 
of  Physical  Culture. 

Several  tennis  courts  have  been  put  in 
proper  shape  and  the  lovers  of  this  sport 
are  "  pleasuring  on  the  lawn."  The  Foot- 
ball Association  has  been  reorganized  with 
flattering  prospects  aud  increased  enthu- 
siasm. 

Surely  these  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  the  college  will  begin  to  turn 
out  men  of  brawn  as  well  as  brain. 


But  the  good  work  should  continue. 
Our  college  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
goal.  There  are  several  actual  necessities 
which  might  be  enumerated.  We  only 
have  the  space  here  to  mention  one  which 
seems  to  us  should  have  precedence  over 
all  others  and  should  by  all  means  be  the 
next  improvement  added  to  the  college. 
We  refer  to  a  Chair  of  Elocution.  We 
have  ten  departments  for  brain  culture, 
several  for  moral  and  religious,  one  for 
physical,  and  it  seems  to  us  it  is  high 
time  we  had  one  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
tongue — the  voice.  How  many  men  leave 
college  to  enter  public  life  and  make  fail- 
ures as  such  because  of  their  inability  to 
say  what  they  wish,  what  is  necessary,  in 
a  clear,  forcible  style — inability  to  articu- 
late well?  Who  can  number  the  hosts  of 
college  graduates  who  cannot  read  decently 
and  intelligibly?  Give  us  a  Professor  of 
Elocution. 


A  few  words  just  here  concerning  the 
Student  will,  we  hope,  be  excused.  It 
is  the  earnest  desire,  and  will  be  the  en- 
deavor, of  the  present  staff  to  make  the 
Student  of  more  interest  and  importance 
to  the  alumni.  In  this  we  solicit  their 
aid.  In  the  first  place  we  want  more  of 
them  to  write  for  the  Student.  This 
we  believe  they  will  do,  as  we  intend  to 
address  personally  several  of  them  solic- 
iting contributions.  Second,  we  want  more 
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of  them  to  subscribe  for  the  Student. 
The  latter  we  think  should  and  will  be  a 
consequence  of  the  former.  Third,  we 
want  more  of  them  to  pay  for  the  Stu- 
dent when  they  do  subscribe.  In  other 
words,  we  would  keep  the  alumni  aroused. 
We  would  have  their  minds  revert  to  the 
happy  days  when  they  were  school-boys 
and  met  together  around  the  hearth-stone 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  We  would  have 
them  converse  and  commune  together  and 
tell 'of  the  trials  and  troubles,  the  joys 
and  pleasures  of  the  days  of  yore.  Most 
gladly  do  we  offer  our  columns  as  a  me- 
dium through  which  such  results  may  be 
attained. 


The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly now  seems  to  be  on  solid  footing. 
This  is  an  institution  of  which  all  North 
Carolinians  should  be  justly  proud.  It  is 
doing  excellent  work  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Besides  being  a  means  by  which 
the  minds  of  the  teachers  are  rested  and 
refreshed  they  are,  on  many  important 
points,  enlightened.  Questions  of  educa 
tional  interest  are  discussed  by  some  of 
our  most  noted  educators.  Besides  this, 
there  are  many  pleasant,  valuable  and 
life-long  acquaintances  found.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  assembling  together  of  such 
men  and  women  as  met  at  Morehead  City 
last  summer,  and  the  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm there  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
education,  are  compelled  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  have  a  beneficent  influence  and 
one,  too,  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
borders  of  this  and  other  States.  The 
" Teachers'  Trip  to  Europe"  was,  we 
learn,  very  gratifying  to  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  that  pleasure.    We  hope 


soon  to  give  our.  readers  a  short  sketch  of 
"the  sight-seeing  in  the  Old  World"  by 
one  who  was  "  there." 


The  sensation  of  the  past  summer  and 
the  gossip  of  public  and  private  conver- 
sation throughout  the  State  was  the  "Gris- 
som  Investigation."  Dr.  Eugene  G.  Gris- 
som,  Superintendent  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Insane  Asylum,  was  arraigned  before 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  cruelty  to 
patients,  immorality,  misappropriation  of 
funds,  etc.  The  investigation  lasted  about 
four  weeks  and  resulted  in  the  acquittal 
by  the  Board  of  Dr.  Grissom.  From  this 
sentence  public  sentiment  seemingly  dif- 
fered— if  indeed  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  indignation  meetings  held, 
resolutions  drafted  and  the  outcry  of  the 
State  press.  The  result  was  that  some  of 
the  Board  resigned  spontaneous,  others 
were  requested  by  Governor  Fowle  to 
resign,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  at 
the  time  holding  other  offices.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board  Dr.  Grissom 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. Accordingly  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors gave  notice  that  on  September  11th  a 
meeting  would  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  Superintendent  and  also  a  Second 
Assistant  Physician,  Dr.  S.  H.  Rogers  hav- 
ing resigned.  Dr.  W.  R.  Wood,  of  Hali- 
fax county,  was  chosen  Superintendent, 
and  Dr.  J.  R.  Pearson,  of  Fayetteville, 
Second  Assistant  Physician.  These  men 
come  with  fair  reputations  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Asylum,  being  as  it  is  a 
charitable  institution,  will  be  the  recip- 
ient of  their  noblest  efforts  for  a  prudent 
and  successful  management. 
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G  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


Mr.  Wm.  Ernest  Henley  has  just 
finished  a  new  "Book  of  Verses.'7 

The  Lippincotts,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  published  another  novel  written  by 
the  author  of  "Don  Miff,"  Virginius  Dab- 
uey.  Title,  "Gold  that  never  did  Glit- 
ter." 

One  of  the  best  books  which  has  been 
published  during  the  last  ten  years  is 
"Rev.  Lyman  Abbott's  Commentary  on 
the  Romans."  Two  editions  have  been 
called  for  and  a  third  is  in  the  press. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  is  one  of  the  best 
publishing  houses  in  our  country  to  buy 
school-books.  The  long-known  and  much 
used  copy-books  of  Payson,  Dunton  & 
Scribner  are  now  published  by  them. 

Three  of  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
past  century  are  now  eighty  years  old, 
Tennyson,  Whittier  and  Holmes.  We  are 
pleased  to  know  they  are  not  yet  content 
with  their  labors.  Tennyson  is  writing 
another  work,  and  judging  from  his 
former  productions  we  are  sure  it  will  be 
read  with  avidity. 

The  pioneer  of  the  well-known  and 
now  universal  word  method  in  teaching 
reading  to  children  was  J.  Russell  Webb. 
His  latest  presentation  of  this  subject  in 
form  for  the  most  primary  instruction  is 
a  primer  called  "  Webb's  New  Method," 
published  by  A.  S.  Barnes'  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 


During  the  summer  Harper  and 
Brothers  have  published  Rider  Haggard's 
most  enterprising  novel,.  "Cleopatra." 
The  critics  seem  divided  upon  the  merit 
of  the  book,  some  considering  it  a  great 
effort  which  has  turned  out  a  success,  and 
others  placing  it  far  below  "She"  and 
"Allen  Quatermain." 

"  The  People's  Praise  Book  "  is  the 
title  of  a  new  Baptist  hymn  and  tune- 
book.  It  has  a  strong  corps  of  editors, 
and  is  one  of  the  choicest  collections  for 
congregational  singing  now  offered  to  the 
churches.  It  is  chiefly  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Saunders  and  G.  C.  Lorimer, 
D.  D.  Lewis  W.  Mudge  is  musical  editor. 
Among  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
churches  it  is  better  known  as  the  uCar- 
mina  Sanctorum,"  or  "Hymns  and  Songs 
of  Praise,"  edited  by  Roswell  D.  Hitch- 
cock, Zachary  Eddy  and  Lewis  W.  Mudge. 
— Exchange. 

The  must  of  Jules  Verne's  works  are 
tolerably  fair,  but  in  "  Texar's  Revenge" 
the  author  shows  a  little  of  his  spleen. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  Florida  during  the 
late  civil  war.  Mr.  Verne  plainly  shows 
that  he  is  a  strong  Northern  man  and  has 
no  sympathy  with  the  South.  He  is 
imaginative  and  good  at  character  paint- 
ing. Some  of  his  characters  in  this  book 
are  as  mean  as  the  prince  of  fiends  while 
others  are  almost  angelic.    The  bad  ones 
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are  all  Southerners  while  the  good  hold 
Northern  views.  The  war  has  been  closed 
twenty-five  years,  but  we  live  yet  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to 
enjoy  the  book,  but  it  is  interesting  in  that 
Texar  was  not  one  man  but  two  twin  broth- 
ers, exactly  alike,  who  never  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  seen  together,  and  when  one 
committed  any  crime  the  other  would  be 
perhaps  a  hundred  miles  away  in  company. 
The  one  committing  the  deed  was  never 
captured  upon4he  spot  and  when  brought 
to  trial  would  never  be  convicted.  Finally 
they  were  shot  dead  side. by  side. 

The  numbers  of  Lippincott's  have 
maintained  the  high  standard  which  it  has 
attained  in  times  past.  In  the  July  num- 
ber there  appeared  one  of  the  best  and 
most  original  novels  published  during  the 
summer.  It  is  "  Ten  Minutes  to  Twelve," 
by  Miss  McClelland.  This  lady  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  America's  living 
novelists,  and  could  and  doubtless  would 
surpass  herself  if  she  only  had  the  means 
to  allow  her  to  work  slowly  and  thor- 
oughly. She  has  not  a  handsome  face  like 
Wenona  Gilman  or  Mrs  Rives-Chanler, 
but  her  soul  is  purer,  her  ideal  a  more 
lofty  one,  her  work  more  elevating  in.  its 
tone.  This  last  of  her  stories  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  new  plot — a  hard  thing  to  find 
now-a-days  when  the  world  has  seen  the 
history  of  the  lords,  the  life  of  poor  and 
destitute,  the  tales  of  love  and  adventure, 
of  temptation,  war  and  rapine,  of  chas- 
tity despoiled,  of  passion  and  revenge, 
of  Nature's  secrets  never  intended  to  be 
revealed,  and  known  by  none  but  the  God  of 
Nature  Himself — when  the  world  has  seen 
these  the  bases  of  plots  for  the  myriad 
works  put  upon  the  market,  one  is  over- 
joyed to  see  a  new  novel  with  a  simple  and 


refreshing  plot.  The  August  number 
gives  to  the  public  a  novel  with  a  new 
plot,  a  very  tiresome  one.  It  is  "An 
Invention  of  the  Enemy,"  by  William  H. 
Babcock,  and  has  to  do  with  Patent  Office 
Reports.  It  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  them 
hi  dullness.  The  September  number,  how- 
ever, brings  another  very  interesting  story 
to  us,  to-wit:  "Solarion,"  by  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  a  romance  resembling,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  extravagant  tale  of  "  Franhen- 
stein."  It  is  a  brilliant,  daring  attempt 
and  a  very  successful  one,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  one  of  Nature's  puzzles,  the 
answer  to  which  the  brainiest  of  the  world's 
great  scientific  thinkers  have  sought,  in 
vain,  for  many  centuries  to  find. 

"The  Gtlnmaker  of  Moscow,  or 
Vladimis,  the  Monk,"  is  a  novel  by 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  and  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Ledger  in  1856. 
The  back  numbers  of  the  Ledger  being  so 
much  called  for  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior merits  of  the  story,  it  was  three  times 
republished  in  the  ledger.  This  failing 
to  supply  the  demand  it  has  now  come  out 
in  book  form  and,  though  short,  it  is  a 
most  excellent  story.  The  Gunmaker's 
name  was  Ruric  Nevel,  a  most  excellent 
poor  young  man  of  Moscow.  Ruric  loved 
and  was  loved  by  a  most  charming  young 
lady  by  the  name  of  Rosalind  Valdai, 
who  was  an  heiress  and  the  ward  as  well 
as  the  cousin  of  Duke  Olga.  This  Duke 
and  Count  Damonoff  were  both  suitors 
for  the  hand  and  heart  of  Rosalind,  but. 
she  lent  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  pleadings 
and  clung  like  the  "ivy  green"  round 
the  pine  to  Ruric,  the  Gunmaker.  This 
greatly  displeased  the  Duke  and  the  Count, 
and  between  them  they  laid  their  plans  to 
put  Ruric  out  of  the  way,  or  rather  the 
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Duke  hoped  to  get  rid  of  both,  conse- 
quently he  stirred  up  a  quarrel  between 
Ruric  and  the  Count,  which  ended  in  a 
duel.  The  Count  considered  the  Duke  to 
be  his  friend,  so  they  plotted  together 
against  Nevel,  and  used  many  unfair 
means  from  first  to  last.  But  Ruric 
was  a  fine  swordsman,  second  to  no  man 
in  Russia.  He  thus  wounded  the  Count 
seriously.  Vladimis,  the  Monk,  was  an 
officious  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  almost 
everywhere  at  the  same  time,  knew  almost 
everything,  knew  all  about  the  quarrel, 
saw  the  duel  and  knew  that  Nevel  was  in 
the  right,  and  through, kindness  sparred 


the  life  of  the  Count  three  times.  Ruric 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  Em- 
peror Peter,  accused  of  offending  the  Count 
without  cause  and  endeavoring  to  murder 
him  most  brutally.  Sufficient  testimony 
was  wanting  and  Ruric  escaped.  After 
the  Count  began  to  recover  the  Duke 
hired  a  priest  to  poison  him  and  secretly 
kill  Ruric.  The  plots,  however,  were  all 
discovered  by  the  fat,  good-natured  Monk, 
who  was  no  less  than  Peter  himself,  so 
the  Duke  was  banished  to  Siberia,  some 
of  his  accomplices  put  to  death,  while 
Ruric  Nevel  married  Rosalind  Valdai  and 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  dukedom. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


— The  University  opened  with  170  stu- 
dents. 

— Trinity  College  opened  with  70  stu- 
dents. Trinity  has  no  Preparatory  De- 
partment. 

— Amherst  has  just  received  a  second 
gift  of  $50,000  from  John  H.  South- 
worth,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

— Wake  Forest  has  registered  up  to  the 
15th  of  September  188  students;  only 
about  15  or  20  entered,  in  any  study,  the 
Preparatory  Department. 

— A  society  has  been  started  in  London 
to  promote  the  development  of  the  science 
of  Mesmerism  and  of  the  application  of 
hypnotism  to  practical  medicine. 


— The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly, after  a  very  successful  meetiug  at 
Morehead,  took  a  trip  to  Europe  and  re- 
turned about  the  middle  of  August. 

—  Bishop  Gilmour,  of  Cleveland,  has 
been  selected  by  Cardinal  Gibbous  to 
preach  the  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Wash- 
ington, on  November  13th. 

— A.J.  Drexel,the  Philadelphia  banker, 
has  established  and  endowed  an  Indus- 
trial College  for  girls.  His  idea  is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  land,  the 
construction  of  buildings  that  will  accom- 
modate as  many  as  1,000  girls  in  the  day- 
time and  1,000  boys  at  night.  The  en- 
dowment is  $1,500,000. 
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— Preparations  are  being  made  in  sev- 
eral German  university  towns  to  celebrate 
next  year  the  three  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  invention  of  the  microscope. 
Lach arias  Jousseu  put  together  the  first 
microscope  in  1590. 

— Maryville  College,  Tenn.,  is  to  have 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Boardman  for  its  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Boardman  was  for  fifteen  years 
the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  two  years  Professor 
of  Literature  at  Middlebury  College,  Vt. 

— The  Johns  Hopkins  University  re- 
ceived a  bequest  of  $100,000  from  John 
W.  McCoy,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  died 
recently  in  Baltimore.  He  also  gives  to 
the  institution  his  library,  and  to  the 
Peabody  Institute  his  gallery  of  paint- 
ings. The  University  is  made  residuary 
legatee.  The  remainder  of  his  estate  is 
divided  among  friends  well  known  in  the 
literary  world,  among  whom  is  Richard 
Malcom  Johnston,  the  Southern  writer. 

— The  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechauic  Arts  is  out  in  an 
announcement  setting  forth  a  short  history 


of  the  college,  and  its  object  and  aims. 
Agriculture,  live  stock  and  dairying,  Hor- 
ticulture and  Botany,  Chemistry,  English 
and  Book-keeping,  Practical  Mechanics 
and  Mathematics  will  be  taught.  The 
estimated  expenses  of  county  students 
will  be  $100  per  year.  The  yearly  in- 
come of  the  college  is  about  $22,000.  Its 
first  session  will  open  on  the  3d  day  of 
October. 

— The  Mail  and  Express  relates  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  a  somewhat  uncultured 
patron  of  a  certain  Ohio  college  who  was 
recently  at  an  alumni  dinner  and  was  called 
on  for  a  speech.  With  much  confusion 
he  rose  to  respond,  and  began  by  saying: 
aMy  friends,  you  know  I'm  not  a  college 
man  aud  can't  make  a  speech.  I  don't 
even  know  whither  the  refreshment  class 
comes  previously  before  or  previously 
after  the  sycamore  class,  but" — .  The 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  ap- 
plause and  the  orator  sat  down  with  the 
smiling  consciousness  that  he  had  made 
a  hit,  though  not  aware  of  its  precise 
nature. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  TI  IK  COLLEGE. 


J.  B.  Spilman,  Editor. 


190. 

And  more  expected. 

Foot-ball  on  a  boom. 

A  living  question — How  did  you 
spend  your  vacation? 

Another,  more  important — How  will 
you  spend  the  present  session? 

Wanted — Twenty-two  muscular  de- 
termined foot- ball  players. 

New  students,  read  the  editorial  by 
our  alumni  editor.  Read  it,  study  it, 
profit  by  its  teachings. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  created  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  by  the  absence  of 
Professor  Poteat's  mustache. 

Professor  J.  O.  Alderman,  of  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Sciences, 
Judson  College,  was  also  with  us  a  few 
days  in  September. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter  spent  several  weeks 
on  the  Hill  before  going  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  where  he  spends  the  pres- 
ent session  in  the  study  of  Chemistry  and 
Modern  Languages. 

THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND — A  COMEDY. 

Scene  I .  A  vineyard.  Enter  Arthur,  an  innocent 
youth  from  the  banks  of  the  Chowan,  with  a 
trusty  (?)  companion.    Time,  12:30  A.  m. 

Scene  II.  Supposed  owner  of  vineyard  rises  up 
among  the  vines.  Arthur  starts.  Bang!  Compan- 
ion screams  and  falls.    Exit  Arthur. 

Scene  III.  A  street  between  vineyard  and  cam- 
pus. Arthur  travels  it.  Distance,  200  yards. 
Time  of  flight,  20  seconds. 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
Richmond,  Ya.,  has  appointed  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Duggan,  of  Wake  Forest,  missionary  to 
Mexico.  Mrs.  Duggan  will  teach  in  the 
Madero  Institute. — Biblical  Recorder. 

Senior  (advising  "  newish  ")— "  It  will 
be  best  for  you,  Mr.  H.,  to  study  hard 
during  the  fall  term."  Mr.  H. — "  Yes, 
but  Fll  try  to  make  up  in  the  spring  what 
I  lose  in  the  fall."  Senior  "  downed  "and 
an  awful  silence  prevails. 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  M.  S.  Dick- 
son removed  to  her  own  large  and  com- 
modious building,  which  has  been  repaired 
and  improved,  and  now  accommodates 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  boarders 
in  her  own  excellent  style. 

That  "  Berwanger  Bros.,  of  Raleigh, 
the  leading  clothiers  of  North  Carolina, 
have  just  opened  a  first-class  clothing 
store  at  Wake  Forest,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
O.  K.  Holding,"  is  announced  on  bills 
posted  around  the  college  buildings. 

Our  Sunday-school  has  been  reor- 
ganized, with  Professor  C.  E.  Brewer 
Superintendent,  and  Mr.  John  D.  Mills 
Secretary.  The  school,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  an<!  under  its  present  manage- 
ment .we  predict  a  prosperous  year's  work. 

At  Wake  Forest,  Wednesday,  Au- 
gust 30,  Mr.  Richard  Battle,  formerly  of 
this  State,  but  now  of  Denver,  Col.,  was 
united  to  Miss  Belle  Wingate  in  matri- 
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mony  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Win.  Royal] .  They 
left  the  same  day  for  the  home  of  the 
groom.  The  Student  extends  best  wishes 
for  their  welfare  and  prosperity  through- 
out life. 

President  Taylor,  during  the  sum- 
mer, spent  some  time  in  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Battery  Park,  Asheville.  He 
was  also  engaged  on  literary  work  to  be 
published  hereafter.  Dr.  W.  B.  Royall 
visited  Alleghany  Springs,  Va.,  and  Ox- 
ford, N.  C.  Prof.  Mills  visited  his  old 
home  in  Halifax  county,  Va.  Dr.  Wm. 
Royall  was  at  Alleghany  Springs,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  and  Oxford,  N.  C.  Prof, 
and  Mrs.  Sledd,  after  visiting  his  home 
near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  spent  most  of  the 
summer  at  the  Yellow  Sulphur  Springs, 
Montgomery  county,  Va.  Prof.  Poteat 
was  at  Morehead  and  Yanceyville.  Dr. 
Manly  was  in  South  Carolina,  Louisville, 
and  Lynchburg,  Va.  Prof.  Michael  trav- 
eled in  Europe  with  the  teachers.  Pro- 
fessors Brewer  and  Beck  with  spent  most 
of  their  time  on  the  Hill.  Prof.  Carlyle 
was  at  his  home  in  Robeson,  pursuing 
studies  in  Greek,  Latin  and — other  things. 

During  the  first  of  the  session  the 
friends  of  that  charming  young  lady, 
Miss  Minnie  Red  ford,  of  Raleigh,  were 
delighted  to  see  her  on  the  Hill,  and  more 
than  one  of  our  boys  grew  sad  when  she 
departed.  We  learn  that  she  is  holding 
one  of  them  entranced  by  the  magic  of 
her  "conquering  witcheries."  But  Ral- 
eigh soon  spared  us  another  of  her  most 
popular  and  lovely  young  ladies,  Miss 
Nellie  Brooks,  who,  much  to  the  regret  of 
her  friends,  did  not  stay  long  in  the  village. 
And  the  prosperous  little  town  of  Clay- 
ton also  furnished  us  two  welcome  visitors, 
Miss  Jessie  Ellington,  a  pretty  and  attract- 


ive young  lady,  and  her  fair  and  lovely 
cousin,  Miss  Julia  Ferrell.  Before  they 
had  departed  that  "radiant  little  jewel," 
the  bewitching  Miss  Nellie  Beckwith,  of 
Glenmore,  Ga.,  spent  a  few  days  on  the 
Hill  en  route  for  Oxford  Female  Semi- 
nary. She  was  accompanied  to  the  Semi- 
nary by  another  visitor  of  rare  attractive- 
ness, Miss  Pressie  Poteat,  of  Yanceyville, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  visiting  the 
family  of  Prof.  Poteat.  Then  one  of 
Hertford's  most  entertaiuing  and  hand- 
some daughters,  Miss  Lizzie  Savage,  came 
among  us  to  remain  only  a  short  time. 
And  then,  before  we  had  ceased  regretting 
the  untimely  departure  of  the  fair,  angelic 
visitors,  two  of  Wake  Forest's  most  win- 
some and  fascinating  girls,  Misses  Allie 
Dickson  and  Ella  Holding,  left  to  spend 
the  present  session  at  the  C.  B.  F.  Institute, 
Murfreesboro.  One  of  our  seniors  says 
he  had  business  in  Henderson  that  day. 


Whereas,  Our  brother  and  fellow- 
Euzeliau,  Mr.  W.  C.  Harris,  met  a  sudden 
death  on  the  17th  of  July,  1889,  being 
drowned  in  the  Nansemond  River,  near 
Suffolk,  Va.,  and  whereas  we  wish  to 
express  a  kind  feeling  for  him  and  deep 
sympathy  for  his  bereaved  mother  and 
relatives,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  1.  That  we  lament  our  loss  by  his  early 
death. 

2.  That  we  esteemed  him  as  a  faithful  worker 
in  the  performance  of  his  Society  duties  and  a 
consistent  Christian. 

3.  That  we,  as  a  Society,  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  mother  and  relatives. 

4.  That  we  send  one  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  his  mother,  have  one  published  in  the  Wake 
Forest  Student  and  one  placed  on  our  records 
for  reference.  For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Euzelian 
Societv,  this  the  18th  day  of  September,  1889. 

G.  W.  Ward, 

J.  H.  NOWELL, 

W.  A.  Montgomery, 

Committee. 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT  TO  THE  MEM- 
ORY OF  JOHN  B.  STEWART. 

We  always  bow  in  the  presence  of  death 
wherever  we  meet  it.  The  universal 
brotherhood  of  man  causes  us  to  sympa- 
thize with  those  bereaved,  be  they  friends 
or  strangers.  But  when  one  whom  we 
know  as  brother,  friend  and  companion 
is  taken,  the  poor,  common  words  of  sym- 
pathy seem  almost  a  mockery  and  in  our 
loss  we  can  only  bow  in  silent  grief  be- 
fore the  mysteries  of  God's  providence. 
And  when  this  friend  and  companion  is  a 
young  man,  just  stepping  into  manhood, 
with  the  promise  of  a  successful  career 
breaking  with  light  the  darksome  toil  of 
life  before  him,  especially  does  it  seem 
hard  that  death  so  soon  should  mark  him 
for  the  tomb.  But,  bowing  before  God's 
decree,  we  gladly  hasten  to  gather  up  the 
roses  of  his  life,  and,  weaving  them  into 
garlands,  lay  them  at  memory's  door  so 
that  whenever  opened  our  tears  may 
sprinkle  them. 


Our  hearts  were  saddened  thus  by  the 
announcement  of  our  President  last  Mon- 
day, September  16th,  that  John  B.  Stew- 
art, of  Clinton,  was  dead.  We  pay  this 
tribute  to  his  worth.  He  was  brave, 
honest,  truthful  and  manly.  His  college 
life  was  short,  but  long  enough  to  leave 
none  but  friends  behind  it.  They,  while 
they  mourn  his  untimely  death,  will  keep 
his  memory  green.  Thus,  acknowledging 
our  loss,  be  it 

Resolved  1.  That  as  students  we  have  lost  a 
friend. 

2.  That  as  Philomathesians  we  have  lost  a  faith- 
ful brother  and  a  valuable  member. 

3.  That  this  Society  extend  its  heartfelt  sym- 
pathies to  the  family,  father,  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  deceased. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased,  to  the  Clinton  Caucasian, 
to  the  Wake  Forest  Student  and  a  copy'  to  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Society. 

5.  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
thirty  days.  J.  E.  White, 

F.  M.  Eoyall, 
J.  A.  Oates, 

Committee. 


WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI 


J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


— '89.  The  Selma  people,  in  selecting  a 
teacher,  were  fortunate  in  procuring  the 
services  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Foushee,  a  former  i 
editor  of  the  Student  and  Valedictorian  j 
of  his  class.    If  the  handling  and  mas 
tering  of  text-books   be  contagious,  we 
will  expect  the  Selma  youths  to  soon  ac- 
quire the  art  of  "drinking  deep  at  the 
clear,  crystal  fountain/7 


— '89.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wells,  ex-editor  of 
the  Student,  who,  after  graduating  in 
June,  begau  the  study  of  Law,  has  de- 
cided to  preach  and,  pursuant  to  his  call- 
ing, will  enter  at  once  upon  theological 
study  at  the  Louisville  Seminary.  That 
his  success  at  the  Sacred  Desk  may  equal 
that  attained  at  the  editor's  is  the  best 
wish  we  can  extend. 
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— '73.  It  is  a  source  of  much  regret, 
not  only  to  the  people  on  the  Hil!  and 
the  students,  but  also  to  patrons  and 
friends  of  the  college,  that  Rev.  R.  T. 
Vann  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  pas- 
tor of  Wake  Forest  Church.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  of  the  church  at  Edenton, 
N:  C,  whither  he  has  gone,  loaded  with 
regrets  and  overwhelmed  with  many  good 
wishes  for  much  success  in  his  new  field. 

— '85.  Rev.  J.  A.  Beam,  who  is  pas- 
tor of  several  churches  in  Person  county, 
and  Principal  of  Bethel  Hill  Academy, 
was  united  in  marriage,  September  3d, 
at  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  to  Miss  Mollie 
Lucas.     Vive  le  marriage  1 

—'87.  Rev.  W.  F.  Watson,  who  has 
been  connected  with  the  Thomasville  Fe- 
male College,  has  returned  to  Carthage, 
his  old  home,  and  opened  up  quite  a  flour 
ishing  school  at  that  place. 

—'87.  Rev.  W.  S.  Olive,  who  for  the 
past  two  ytars  has  been  teaching  and 
preaching  in  Wake  and  Chatham,  but 
who  goes  this  fall  for  a  course  of  study 
in  the  Seminary  at  Louisville,  was  on  the 
Hill  at  the  opening  of  the  session  with  a 
number  of  new  students  whom  he  had 
prepared  for  college.  Of  course  he  was 
welcomed  by  all  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance and  a  cordial  hand -shake.  Moral : 
We  have  the  same  welcome  and  warm 
greeting  for  other  Wake  Forest  alumni 
when  they  come  on  a  similar  mission. 
Why  are  there  not  more  of  such  among 
our  alumni  teachers?  "Sons,  forget  not 
your  mother." 

—'88.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ward  spent  his  va- 
cation in  Kentucky,  preaching.  He  will 
continue  pastoral  work  while  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  at  the  Seminary  during 
the  coming  year. 


— '88.  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler  was  ordained 
to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry  Sunday, 
June  6th,  at  New  Hope  Church,  Iredell 
county.  Mr.  Kesler  will  return  to  the 
Seminary  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  this  fall  to 
continue  his  course  of  study  at  that  in- 
stitution. 

—'89.  Mr.  T.  M.  Hufham,  of  Scotland 
Neck,  '  has  gone  to  Alfred,  Robinson 
county,  N.  C,  where,  we  learn,  he  has 
quite  a  flourishing  school. 

—'89.  Mr.  E.  L.  Middleton  is  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics  in  the  Wilson  Colle- 
giate Institute.  The  people  of  Wilson 
are  doubtless  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  "Mills"  at  Wake  Forest  do  not 
"grind  in  vain." 

— '89.  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson  has  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Lurnberton,  N.  C,  and  held  a  very  en- 
thusiastic and  successful  series  of  meetings 
at  that  place  during  the  past  summer. 

— '89.  Rev.  A.  L.  Betts  has  been  elected 
to  the  Chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Leaksville  Practical  High  School.  (This 
school  will  doubtless  soon  have  another 
assistant — in  the  Domestic  and  Ornamen- 
tal Department). 

—'89.  Prof.  J.  H.  Simmons  left  in 
August  for  his  work  as  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Carson  College,  Tennessee.  Henry  will 
doubtless  prove  to  the  Tennesseeans  that 
even  a  "Tar- Heel" — especially  when  it 
has  had  "Royall"  training — does  not 
stick  on  a  Greek  root. 

—'89.  Mr.  W.  C.  Dowd  is  a  professor 
in  the  Graded  School  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
If  he  succeeds  as  well  in  teaching  and 
managing  students  in  the  school-room  as 
he  did  in  handling  men  on  the  foot-ball 
grounds,  we  will  expect  Charlotte  to  have 
the  champion  graded  school  of  the  State. 
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IS  LAISSEZ-FAIRE  THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  GOVERNMENT? 


In  the  limited  space  allowed  me  I  ! 
cannot  hope,  nor  shall  I  attempt,  to 
answer,  argument  for  argument,  the 
article  on  Laissez-faire  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Student.  Neither 
shall  I  be  able  to  speak  of  the  many 
aspects  of  the  subject  with  any  full- 
ness, nor  deal  with  it  from  all  its  sides 
and  all  its  bearings,  but  will  content 
myself  with  merely  mentioning  my 
reasons  for  holding  a  widely  different 
view  from  that  of  its  author. 

For  an  intelligent  consideration  of 
this  subject,  let  us  first  inquire  what  is 
the  true  meaning  of  Laissez-faire  as 
applied  to  government. 

The  above  question,  in  a  simple 
statement,  is  this  :  What  is  the  proper 
sphere  within  which  State  action 
ought  to  move?  That  is,  does  it  exist 
to  protect  the  individuals  living  within 
its  territory  only  in  their  persons  and 
property,  or  must  it  have  a  wider  care 
for  them,  reaching  to  all  the  interests 


of  culture,  education  and  morality,  to 
the  assistance  of  the  poor,  and  the 
encouragement  of  industry  and  inter- 
course? Still  further,  must  it  wait 
until  his  rights  are  already  invaded  to 
shield  the  subject,  or  must  its  protec- 
tion begin  in  time  to  prevent  the  evil? 
These  are  the  questions  to  be  decided; 
and  vital  questions  they  are,  inti- 
mately concerning  every  individual, 
and  such  as  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
decided  by  the  entire  nation;  for 
the  consideration  of  what  a  gorvern- 
ment  ought  to  do  and  what  it  ought 
to  abstain  from  doing,  is  a  topic  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  modern 
writers  more  than  any  other  in  the 
realm  of  serious  political  speculation. 

Judging  from  its  literal  meaning, 
and  the  application  of  the  word 
Laissez-faire,  the  position  which  those 
favoring  it  are  necessarily  compelled 
to  assume,  and  that  wrhich  Herbert 
Spencer,  the  great  leader  and  advocate 
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of  Laissez-faire,  voluntarily  assumes, 
is,  that  the  State  is  an  establishment 
existing-  for  two  purposes  :  First,  to 
enforce  private  contracts;  second, 
to  act  as  policeman  and  police-justice; 
and  that  it  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere  with  the  individual  except 
to  the  extent  necessitated  by  these 
offices.  Adopting  these  as  the  true 
functions  of  government,  it  has  no 
right  to  limit  the  exorbitant  charges 
made  by  a  railroad  or  telegraph  line, 
to  clip  the  wings  of  monopoly,  or  to 
charter  just  and  needful  corporations 
and  institutions;  it  is  beyond  its  sphere 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  an  epi- 
demic, to  prohibit  the  adulterations 
of  food,  or  to  compel  physicians  and 
pharmacists  to  pass  certain  examina- 
tions in  order  to  prevent  their  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  those  who  employ 
them.  It  is  powerless  to  establish  the 
inspection  of  mines  and  factories,  so 
as  to  compel  employers  to  make  their 
laborers  comfortable  and  healthful, 
and  to  prohibit  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  unhealthful 
and  dangerous  occupations.  It  has 
no  right  to  establish  free  education  or 
free  libraries,  and  to  maintain  public 
highways,  construct  bridges  or  erect 
public  buildings.  It  cannot  support 
hospitals  or  asylums,  neither  can  it 
care  for  the  poor,  nor  those  disabled 
in  its  own  service,  nor  in  anyway 
wliatei*er  interfere  with  individuals, 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  conducting 
their  business  according  to  their  own 
pleasure — be  that  for  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  their  neighbors — 


right  or  wrong — justly  or  unjustly. 
In  short,  it  has  no  right  to  prevent 
the  unlimited  oppression  of  the  weaker 
by  the  stronger,  and  must  allow  the 
j  former  to  be  crushed  -and  destroyed 

!  in  the  struggle  for  existence  so  that 

I 

the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  survive. 
Thus    are   private  interests  exalted 
j  above  public  needs,  and  the  most  sacred 
I  rights  are  subordinated  to  the  sup- 
I  posed  advantages  of  a  few.  They 
I  advocate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
individualism  for  the  governed,  but 
do-nothingism    for  the  government, 
and  taking  for  their  motto  the  old 
saying,  44  Every  man  for  himself  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  exclaim, 
44 Let  the  old  world  wag  as  it  will." 
Then  the  government,  instead  of  being 
named  Laissez-faire,  might  well  be 
called  a  Lazy-affair . 

On  the  other  hand,  those  holding  a 
directly  opposite  view,  while  they  do 
not  advocate  Laissez-faire,  are  equally 
opposed  to  extreme  state-interference. 
They  are  in  favor  of  a  middle  course — 
a  golden  mean — a  mild  form  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  and  protection.  For 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  between 
true  liberty  and  unbridled  license, 
there  exists  as  wide  a  distinction  as 
between  virtue  and  vice.  The  latter 
is  the  bane  of  the  former;  they  have 
ever  been  antagonistic  in  their  influ- 
ence. Yet,  Laissez-faire  is  within 
itself  desirable,  and  should  be  promo- 
ted so  far  as  growing  evils  under  it 
j  will  permit.  So  many  grains  of  opium 
j  will  cure,  so  many  more  will  kill. 
!  Too  much  is  more  fatal  than  none. 
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As  human  greed  and  selfishness  are 
very  operative  factors  in  human  life, 
evils  are  sure  to  grow  from  them 
which  demand  severe  repression  and 
wise  prevention.  Such  evils  may 
and  will  become  intolerable.  Then  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  interfere,  using  its  instrumentalities 
for  the  correction  of  evil  and  the  up- 
building of  good. 

So  much,  by  the  way,  for  the  re- 
spective beliefs  and  positions  of  these 
two  schools  of  political  economy. 
Now  to  the  question  at  issue. 

During  the  time  that  men  live 
without  a  common  power  to  keep 
them  all  in  subjection,  they  are  in  a 
state  of  chronic  warfare,  man  against 
his  fellow-man.  Every  member  of 
the  community  knows  that  if  he  acts 
alone  he  cannot  preserve  his  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  and  preserve  in- 
tact the  power  of  using  his  material 
things,  and  the  power  of  getting  more 
such.  In  order  to  avoid  this  perpet- 
ual warfare,  which  must  otherwise 
continue  among  them,  and  to  protect 
their  rights,  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity, prompted  by  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  co-operation,  enter 
into  a  compact  by  which  they  bind 
themselves  to  surrender  their  primi- 
tive freedom  of  action  and  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  will  of  a  ruling 
power  agreed  upon.  This  ruling- 
power  both  gives  formal  sanction  to 
men's  rights,  and  defends  those  rights 
against  aggressors.  It  is  bound  to 
use  all  the  means  it  has,  or  can  get, 
to  further  the  general  happiness  and 


prosperity.  The  welfare  of  the  people 
must  be  the  supreme  law.  So  we  see 
that  in  the  beginning  of  society  it 
was  necessary  to  yield  personal  liberty 
in  order  to  get  protection  against 
plunder  from  others;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  protection,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  into  a  group  and  to  con- 
form to  its  organization.  Organization 
and  discipline  are  effective  to  common 
action.  This  common  action  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  mankind.  The  interests 
of  the  individual,  in  and  through  the 
society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  are 
inseparable  from  those  of  the  society. 
Consequently,  the  state  is  just  good 
for  what  it  can  do  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  mankind  and  the  individuals 
composing  it.  And  it  is  the  business 
of  the  legislator  to  determine  by  laws 
what  is  best  for  the  national  life  and 
existence.  If  a  law  is  made  to  pre- 
vent men  from  selling  whiskey,  those 
making  the  law  suppose  that  more 
good  than  evil  will  result  from  this 
interference  to  prevent  drunkenness. 
When  a  small  tax  is  levied  on  millions 
by  the  government  to  erect  public 
buildings,  support  schools,  and  im- 
prove navigation,  it  believes  that,  if 
not  then,  ultimately,  it  will  result  for 
the  general  happiness  of  all  concerned, 
more  than  fully  demonstrating — 

"  That  grounded  maxim, 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  public  good, 
Private  respects  must  yield." 

Thus,  a  sovereign  body,  originating 
from  the  people,  is,  by  virtue  of  its 
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origin,  free  to  abridge  or  extend  the  j 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  members  ' 
of  that  community. 

Hence,  there  is,  naturally,  in  many 
minds,  great  prejudice  against  the 
word  government ;  having,  as  it  does, 
both  a  harsh  sound  and  a  harsh  mean- 
ing. It  is  to  prohibit  and  command, 
to  exact  and  to  refuse.  In  its  primary 
sense,  it  implies  interference  with  the  I 
liberty  of  action  and  the  free  use  of 
one's  powers.  Nothing  is  more  un- 
pleasant than  this,  and  so  every  one 
objects  to  being  governed. 

Government  used  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  power  essentially  hostile  to  the 
people,  but  fastened  upon  them  by 
fate.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  ua 
necessary  evil."  No  matter  how 
representative,  it  is  still  considered 
as  arbitrary,  possessing  great  power 
and  evil  intent,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  "eternal  vigilance"  to  prevent  it 
from  destroying  all  liberty.  The 
most  representative  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  still  watched  and  feared  as  if 
they  were  self-constituted  despotisms. 
So  firmly  has  this  sentiment  taken 
root,  and  so  deep-seated  has  become 
this  prejudice,  that  the  complete  revo- 
lutions which  have  been  wrought 
throughout  the  world  in  the  form  of 
liberal  government,  have  not  sufficed 
wholly  to  eradicate  it.  It  still  exists 
and  permeates  the  entire  body  politic. 

However  much  this  popular  dis- 
trust of  government  may  have  been 
justified  in  past  ages,  at  the  present 
time  it  is  extremely  irrational  as  well 
as  illogical.     The  old  forms  of  gov- 


ernmental oppression  have  passed 
away.  The  power  of  those  holding 
office  is  at  a  minimum,  because  they 
are  controlled  by  laws  which  they 
dare  not  violate.  Everything  is  done 
according  to  law.  These  laws  are 
made  by  representatives  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  representatives  do 
nothing  but,  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, carry  out  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents, who  constantly  watch  and 
criticise  them.  The  executive  can 
only  see  that  these  laws  are  executed. 
So,  the  only  oppression  now  possible 
is  that  which  the  people  themselves 
sanction.  Thus  it  appears  that  gov- 
ernment is  now  a  very  different  thing 
from  what  it  formerly  was.  This,  as 
a  general  proposition,  is  perfectly 
true,  and  I  have  brought  it  thus 
prominently  into  view  to  point  out 
this  fallacy  in  the  current  reasoning 
about  government,  and  to  dispel,  if 
possible,  the  prejudice  and  hatred  that 
clusters  around  it;  and  so  get  rid 
of  this  hatred  and  unprovoked  distrust 
as  to  remember  that,  so  far  from  being 
"a  necessary  evil,"  government  is 
intended  to  be,  and  is  solely  for  the 
protection  and progress  of  the  governed. 
And  but  for  a  certain  class  whose 
interests  require  a  strict  non-inter- 
|  ference  on  the  part  of  government, 
and  who  are  quick  to  see  that  the  old 
odium  that  lingers  among  the  people 
can  be  made  a  bulwark  of  strength 
for  their  position,  this  anti-govern- 
ment sentiment  would  have  smoul- 
dered and  died  out  after  its  cause  had 
ceased  to  exist. 
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In  view  of  this,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
evident  that  nothing  is  so  much  needed 
at  the  present  time  as  the  removal  of 
the  popular  error  and  prejudice  at  this 
point.  And,  accepting  this  view  of 
government,  which  no  one  can  deny 
to  be  the  true  one,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
evident  that  the  people  are  no  longer 
in  any  danger  from  governmental 
oppression — that  their  present  danger 
lies  in  altogether  a  different  direction — 
that  what  they  really  need  is  more  gov- 
ernment in  its  primary  sense — greater 
protection  of  the  exposed  masses 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  favored  few; 
and  that  instead  of  distrusting  and 
crippling  government,  they  should 
greatly  enlarge  its  power  to  grapple 
with  these  evils.  This  is  but  re- 
clothing  it  in  its  original  power  to 
protect  society — for  this  it  was  insti- 
tuted, and  unless  it  does  this  it  has 
no  right  to  exist. 

And  again,  without  more  fully  pass- 
ing in  review  the  origin  and  history 
of  government,  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  its  primary  purpose  was  protec- 
tion. And  it  undertook  to  make  this 
protection  complete.  It  recognized 
the  natural  inequalities  of  citizens, 
and  had  no  other  object  than  to  see  to 
it  that  none  should  thereby  be  debarred 
from  the  exercise  of  their  rights.  In 
crude  and  more  primitive  types  of 
society  the  chief  protection  required 
was  that  against  the  brutal  physical 
elements  of  human  nature,  perpetu- 
ally conflicting  and  destroying  all 
peace.  These  still  exist,  and  it  is 
not  denied  that  they  should  be  fairly 


and  effectually  held  in  check.  But 
in  this  modern  epoch  of  vast  under- 
takings, and  with  the  progress  of 
civilization,  all  this  has  been  changed. 
There  has  grown  up  another  class  of 
evils  against  which  protection  should 
be  secured,  which  is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  brute  force,  sporadic  passion, 
or  low  animal  cunning.  I  refer  to 
the  evils  of  organized  aggrandize- 
ment, the  abuse  of  wealth,  and  the 
subtle  processes  by  which  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  wealth  is  deprived  of 
his  share  in  it.  These  evils  have 
grown  up  with  civilization;  they  are 
the  natural  product  of  an  advancing 
intelligence  without  moral  restraint. 
In  short,  they  represent  the  rule  of 
mind  which  is  no  more  moral  than 
the  rule  of  muscle.  Without  govern- 
ment the  latter  would  have  prevailed — 
the  weaker  would  have  gone  to  wall — 
the  fittest,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
zoologists  use  that  term,  would  have 
survived — but  what  the  consequences 
would  have  been  no  one  dare  conjec- 
ture. But  in  the  unregulated  rule  of 
mind  we  can  see  some  of  the  results. 
It  has  comparatively  but  just  begun, 
and  no  one  is  able  to  predict  the  ulti- 
mate consequences. 

These  great  evils,  growing  with 
the  progress  of  intellectual  supremacy, 
have  crept  in  steadily  during  the 
gradual  encroachments  of  organized 
cunning  upon  the  domain  of  brute 
force.  Shall  government  retain  its 
power  over  that  vanishing  domain, 
but  still  be  powerless  over  the  expand- 
ing and  all-embracing  field  of  psychic 
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influence?  The  strongest  are  no  longer 
the  best  physically  and  mentally. 
They  are  merely  the  favored,  often 
the  pampered  and  degenerate.  How 
much  more  should  protection  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  victims  of  such 
inequality !  Yet  the  advocates  of 
Laissez-faire  insist  that  there  shall  be 
no  protection  for  such  in  law  or  gov- 
ernment. They  do  not  claim  that  in 
trials  of  physical  strength  the  booty 
should  fall  to  the  strongest;  but  that 
in  all  such  cases  the  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  stretched  out  and 
justice  enforced.  Yet  in  the  manifold 
and  far  more  unequal  struggle  now 
going  on  between  mind  and  mind,  or 
rather  between  the  great  money  rings 
and  cunning  robbery,  they  say  that 
such  matters  should  be  left  to  regu- 
late themselves,  and  that  the  fittest 
should  survive.  When  physical  force 
was  everything  the  State  was  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  just  and  equit- 
able distribution  of  wealth.  Now 
that  mental  force  is  everything  and 
physical  force  nothing,  shall  it  be 
powerless  to  accomplish  this?  This 
alone  proves  that  government  needs 
to  be  strengthened  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  primary  end — the  protec- 
tion of  society.  There  is  no  kind  of 
reasoning  that  applies  to  the  one  kind 
of  protection  that  does  not  equally 
apply  to  the  other.  It  is  utterly 
illogical  to  say  that  aggrandizement 
by  physical  force  should  be  forbidden, 
while  aggrandizement  by  mental  force 
or  legal  fiction  should  be  permitted. 
It  is  absurd  to  claim  that  injustice 


committed  by  brawn  and  muscle 
should  be  regulated,  while  injustice 
committed  by  brain  and  money  should 
be  unrestrained. 

Optimistic  philosophers  pretend 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  yet  here 
is  a  danger  with  which  political  insti- 
tutions never  before  had  to  contend. 
Formerly  the  sword  was  power,  and 
the  man  who  held  it  was  to  be  feared  ; 
now  money  is  power,  and  the  money 
magnates  prove  to  be  mightier  than 
the  people.  In  every  contest  between 
Jay  Gould  and  the  people,  Jay  Gould 
is  the  victor.  It  is  by  this  class  of 
tyrants  that  a  country's  safety  is 
threatened.  The  danger — the  great 
danger  compared  with  which  all  local 
disorder  is  as  nothing — the  danger 
which  threatens  the  uprooting  of 
society,  the  destruction  of  liberty  and 
civil  institutions,  and  the  desolation 
of  all — is  that  which  comes  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful classes.  Dynastic  and  military 
power  are  not  at  present  dangers,  and 
probably  never  will  be  again.  But 
the  Gorgon  head  which  threatens  to 
turn  all  into  stone  and  desolation  is 
monopoly.  By  the  giant  power  of 
this  money-swollen  monster,  fair  com- 
petition, which  is  the  life  of  trade,  is 
utterly  crushed  out.  A  few  monop- 
olize the  entire  trade  of  a  given  article 
by  means  of  their  money  power,  re- 
morselessly destroying  any  one  who 
dares  to  glean  in  the  fields  they  have 
created  by  their  stolen  wealth.  Yes, 
stolen,  for  the  money  has  been  forced 
from  unwilling  hands.      Prices  are 
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made,  not  through  the  natural  laws 
of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  "corn- 
ers "  and  conspiracies.  By  these 
means  the  hoarded  pittance  is  ex- 
torted from  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
both  the  honest  savings  of  the  less 
powerful,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
millionaire  are  alike  taken  by  a  sys- 
tem of  wholesale  robbery.  Never 
was  Nero  more  of  a  tyrant  than  are 
those  who  are  engaged  in  amassing 
colossal  fortunes — the  giants  who 
tread  ordinary  men  under  their  feet 
and  care  not  how  much  the  people 
suffer.  How  can  this  wrong  be 
righted  ?  How  can  this  cancerous 
evil,  sapping  the  very  vitals  of  its 
victim  and  growing  by  what  it  feeds 
upon,  be  cured  ?  Where  shall  we 
place  the  fulcrum  for  the  support  of 
the  lever  which  is  to  upset  this  nefa- 
rious business  ?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple. The  only  remedy  must  come 
through  the  interposition  of  a  power 
greater  than  the  evil.  Only  by  resist- 
ance from  government  can  the  abuses 
of  wealth  be  corrected  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  monopoly  to  justice  and 
the  general  welfare  be  secured.  I 
repeat  it,  the  monster  of  monopoly 
can  only  be  slain  by  the  organized 
forces  of  the  nation  ;  even  then  the 
killing  is  difficult ;  and  when  "dead, 
there  must  be  constant  vigilance  to 
prevent  resuscitation. 

It  is  an  enormous  devil-fish,  with 
an  hundred  thousand  arms  reaching 
into  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all 
equipped  with  suckers  more  or  less 
powerful,   and    busy,   every    one  of 


them,  in  extracting  nourishment  for 
the  monster  to  which  it  belongs. 
These  tentacles  are  stretched  out 
silently  in  u  the  dark  unfathomed 
caves  of  the  ocean  "  of  business  and 
speculation.  But,  oh !  how  many  vic- 
tims they  have  strangled  !  Yonder 
is  a  bank,  factory,  or  a  mine.  The 
bank  is  considered  sound  and  profita- 
ble. Both  rich  and  poor  alike  deposit 
their  all.  Hundreds  of  laborers  find 
profitable  employment  in  the  factory 
and  the  mine,  and  all  goes  ' '  merry 
as  a  marriage-bell."  But  in  an  evil 
hour  one  of  the  arms  of  this  vast 

|  octopus  has  fastened  itself  upon  them, 
and  pretty  soon  the  president  or  cash- 
ier of  the  bank  will  be  gone — gone  to 

I  Canada — the  mine  and  factory  either 

!  become  profitless  and  silent,  or  be  one 

|  of  an  immense  number  owned  by  a 

|  syndicate. 

Who  cannot  recall  some  familiar 

j  example  of  the  blighting,  blasting 
embrace  of  this  monster?  During  wars 

!  between  rival  railroads  its  pressure  is 
especially  heavy  and  galling.  Then, 
the  merchant  living  along  such  a  rail- 
road line,  can  ship  his  goods  from 
New  York,  for  instance,  past  his  own 
town  to  the  terminus,  and  back  again, 
for  less  money  than  he  can  have  them 
brought  directly  there.  Simply  be- 
cause there  were  competing  lines  at 
the  terminus,  and  there  freight  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  those 
along  the  line,  who  could  not  help 
themselves,  were  taxed  "as  much  as 
the  traffic  would  bear"  to  keep  up 
the  profits.    Again,  a  sugar  refiner  of 
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California,  by  means  of  special  trans- 
portation rates,  has  been  able  to  set  a 
monopoly  price  on  sugar,  crush  out 
competition,  and  thus  levy  a  tribute 
on  millions  of  consumers,  now  cut  off 
from  all  other  supply  than  his. 

Although  these  are  only  a  few  and 
isolated  examples,  yet  common 
enough,  and  conveying  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  vast  wrongs  perpetrated 
upon  a  helpless  people,  they  represent 
a  vast  system  of  monopolies  going  on 
all  over  the  land.  This,  of  course,  is 
reaching  into  men's  pockets  and  is 
robbery;  but  it  is  robbery  of  a  very 
safe  kind;  it  is  robbery  without  its 
heroism,  and  infinitely  more  despica- 
ble than  that  committed  by  a  high- 
wayman. This  is  taking  advantage 
of  economical  forces  with  a  vengeance. 
And  ever  the  question  recurs,  is  there 
no  remedy  for  these  distortions  and 
abuses?  Shall  the  wronged  consumer 
have  no  ground  for  legal  action  against 
the  corporate  criminal?  As  I  have 
already  said,  there  is  but  one  power 
capable  of  coping  with  this  evil,  and 
that  is  the  government.  This  is  a 
most  legitimate  field  for  governmental 
action.  On  the  principle  before  laid 
down,  that  when  there  is  a  matter 
which  greatly  concerns  the  individuals 
of  a  State,  in  which  matter  those 
individuals,  however  well  instructed, 
energetic  and  potent  they  may  be  as 
individuals,  cannot  possibly  arrange 
the  matter  well  for  themselves,  the 
duty  lies  upon  the  State  to  do  it  for 
them.  Modern  inventions  on  which 
the   utilities  of  modern  civilization 


depend,  belong  to  the  whole  people, 
and  the  government  of  the  people 
should  see  to  it,  that  the  benefits  thus 
derived  are  not  monopolized  by  a  few 
scheming  men.  If  the  government 
does  not  direct  and  control  these,  great 
corporations  must  and  will. 

But  this  unjust  conflict  of  mind  does 
not  stop  here.     Not  only  does  a  great 
evil  arise  from  the  oppression  of  all 
alike,  both  rich  and  poor,  by  powerful 
monopolies  and  syndicates,  but  in  the 
midst  of  our  perplexities  we  are  com- 
pelled to  face  the  fact,  that  unless 
there  is  some  way  of  escape  from  the 
conflict  of  interest  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  employer  and  employed, 
between  capital  and  labor,  the  future 
is  full  of  danger.     Not  only  does  the 
fate  of  the  working  man  depend  upon 
finding  such  relief,  but  the  very  fate 
of  free  institutions  depends  upon  it. 
There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  if  the 
wealthy  classes  in  this  country  could 
;  have  their  unrestrained  way  in  all 
j  things,  they  would  build  up  an  aris- 
|  tocracy  as  oppressive  and  disdainful 
!  as  ever  existed    anywhere.     If  the 
j  so-called  working-classes  could  have 
I  their  way  they  would  do  even  worse 
j  by  precipitating  the    conditions  of 
universal  poverty.     So  the  battle  is 
j  joined,  capital  and  labor  confront  each 
|  other,  both  organized,  both  resolute 
and  determined  to  win.    What  will 
be  the  issue?  If  there  is  not  a  truce, 
if  there  is  not  a  settlement  effected  by 
some  third  power,  if  the  battle  con- 
tinues to  wax  warmer  day  by  day, 
and  the  strife  becomes  more  and  more 
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deadly  and  bitter,  there  can  be  but 
one  end.    The  industries  of  the  na- 
tion will   be    paralyzed,  the  chasm 
that  separates  the  employer  from  the 
employed  will  be  dug  a  great  deal 
deeper  and  wider  than  it  now  is  ;  and 
there  will  be  sown  seeds  of  jealousy 
and  spite  that  will  bear  a  woeful 
harvest  through  many  generations. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  of  it.     Such  a 
warfare  as  this  destroys  the  moral 
wealth  of  a  nation  even  faster  than 
the  material  wealth.  It  tends  to  make 
men  bitter,  suspicious,  cruel;  it  turns 
neighbors  against  each  other;  it  keeps 
the  embers  of  resentment  and  hate  all 
the  while  smouldering.     This  is  the  I 
kind  of  destruction  most  to  be  dreaded.  | 
When  the  old  feelings  of  friendliness  j 
are  gone,  and  when  a  sullen  envy  and 
rankling   hatred    have    taken  their 
places,  the  very  foundations  of  social 
order  will  be  gone,  and  chaos  and 
anarchy  will  be  at  hand, 
i  With  the  moral  and  material  wealth 
of  our  country  wasting  away — with 
class  arrayed  against  class,  and  inter- 
est against  interest — with  the  only 
alternative  to  be  ruled  by  the  starving 
tyranny  of  capital  or  the  violent  bru- 
tality of  the  mob,  there  is  but  one  j 
way  for  its  correction.    Only  by  the 
interference  of  the  State  can  an  equit-  j 
able  adjustment  be  effected.  Only 
one  voice — the  voice  of  the  govern-  i 
ment — will  be  heard  and  heeded  by  I 
both  sides  above  the  din  and  roar  of  | 
the  conflict.    Every   means  except 
this   has   been  tried — in  vain — the 
opposing  armies  have  come  to  no  set- 


tlement. Still  we  have  the  war  and 
its  noises  and  its  spectral  train  of  woes: 
silent  looms  and  fireless  forges;  child- 
ren's faces  pale  with  hunger,  and 
women's  sunken  eyes;  still  hearts  are 
made  fierce  and  hard  by  long-cher- 
ished enmities;  class  bitterly  opposes 
class,  and  neighbor  contends  against 
neighbor.  And  not  until  each  party 
is  compelled  by  the  laws  to  recognize 
the  other  as  a  fellow-man,  possessing 
equal  rights,  and  is  made  to  respect 
those  rights,  will  there  be  industrial 
peace. 

That  this  is  the  true  and  only 
remedy  for  such  evils  cannot  fail  to 
be  evident  to  every  one,  when  we 
recollect  that  there  is  a  principle  in 
human  nature  which  governs  in  all 
such  things — the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  human  action — the  law  that  is 
to  mankind  what  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion is  to  physics:  It  is,  to  use  all  the 
power  one  has  and  to  get  all  one  can. 
Power  is  a  toy  with  which  man  loves 
to  play  and  he  finds  rare  enjoyment  in 
exercising  it  over  his  fellow-man. 
This  being  the  case,  should  there  not 
be  a  central  power,  a  restraining  in- 
fluence, to  bring  into  harmony  all 
these  varying  and  contending  powers, 
and  to  prevent  the  stronger  from  too 
fully  exercising  his  power  over  the 
weaker. 

These,  and  similar  considerations, 
for  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  situation,  should 
disabuse  candid  minds  of  the  illusion 
that  it  is  even  possible  for  a  govern- 
ment to  exist  when  thus  robbed  of  its 
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true  functions.  Laissez-faire  would 
be  but  removing  the  last  vestige  of 
power — it  would  truly  be  depriving 
the  government  of  its  Samsonian 
locks,  and  only  power  sufficient  to 
drag  down  the  pillars  of  this  boasted 
edifice  would  remain.  This  would 
be  but  the  leveling  of  the  world  to 
one  dead  materialistic  plain,  leaving 
not  a  bleak  mountain,  nor  a  verdant 
vale,  not  a  fleecy  cloud,  nor  a  sprig 
of  vegetation,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  view;  but  would  degrade  and  con-  j 
vert  the  State  into  one  vast  prison- 
house  and  machine  for  hanging  the 
criminal.  The  theory  of  Laissez-faire 
is  built  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is 
an  easy  affair  to  determine  a  true 
philosophy  of  life  and  leave  out  prac- 
tical considerations.  It  is  but  an 
affair  of  metaphysical  theory-building 
which  finds  its  material  among  the 
entities  of  the  brain  without  regard 
to  the  external  world.  The  method 
is  faulty,  the  reasoning  has  wrong 
data  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  assumes 
that  the  universe,  of  which  man  is  a 
part,  is  essentially  built  upon  the 
principles  of  harmony,  love,  freedom. 


A  deeper  insight  into  the  situation 
will  show  that  force,  conflict,  coercion, 
are  ineradicable,  and  an}-  theory  of 
government  which  ignores  this  is 
utterly  false.  It  altogether  leaves 
out  human  nature.  But  only  in  our 
dreams  can  we  get  rid  of  that.  In 
our  waking  hours,  fight  as  we  may, 
human  nature,  strong  in  its  weak- 
nesses, will  reassert  itself  and  bring 
us  down  to  the  solid  ground  of  fact. 

In  the  face  of  facts,  long  experience, 
and  repeated  trial,  it  takes  neither  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  to 
tell  what  the  result  of  a  Laissez-faire 
form  of  government  would  be.  Then 
would  religion,  shrieking,  wing  her 
flight  from  our  shores,  the  torch  held 
aloft  by  the  goddess  of  liberty  burn 
dim  in  its  socket,  socialism  reign 
supreme,  and  rebellion  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  Then,  what  Cataline, 
in,  his  impotent  rage,  said  of  "the 
Seven-hilled  City,"  would  be  equally 
true  of  America,  that — 

"Anarchy  shall  come  down  on  you  like  night 
And  massacre  seal  Rome's  eternal  grave." 

F.  L.  Merritt. 

Warsaw,  N.  C. 
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It  has  been  said,  "On  a  European 
tonr  one  sees  what  he  knew  before," 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

Imagine  a  person  visiting  the  birth- 
place of  Burns  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  life  and  poems  of  the 
poet;  or  Stratford-on-Avon  without 
any  former  acquaintance  with  the 
immortal  bard;  or  wandering  in  the 
"  dim,  funereal  light"  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  amidst  sculptured  monuments 
of  the  great  dead,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  sculptors  themselves,  nor  of 
those  in  whose  memory  the  beautiful 
statues  were  sculptured  ! 

Some  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  the  country  which  one  visits  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  tourist. 

When  our  party  visited  the  ruins 
of  Saint  Cloud,  the  guide  called  out, 
"Saing  Clon  !"  giving  it  the  French 
pronunciation  ;  and  those  who  under- 
stood French  were  echoing  "Saing 
Clon  !"  I  saw  from  the  expression  of 
the  countenances  of  some  of  the  young- 
people — aye,  of  older  ones,  too — that 
they  did  not  understand  where  we 
were,  so  I  quietly  said  to  the  young 
girl  by  my  side:  "This  is  Saint 
Cloud."  Her  face  lighted  up.  "I 
thank  you  so  much,"  she  said  with  a 
smile;  "I  know  where  I  am  now, 
but  I  never  heard  of  '  Saing  Clon ' 
in  all  my  life  !" 


In  an  extended  tour  one  could  buy 
Baedeker's  guide  books — the  best 
published — and  the  local  guide  books 
of  places  visited,  and  read  up  then 
and  there;  but  in  a  short  tour  like  the 
one  we  took  this  summer,  there  is  no 
time  for  study,  so  one  must  depend 
upon  guides,  who  are  not  only  expen- 
sive, but  often  inaccurate,  and  upon 
his  former  knowledge  of  historical 
facts,.  A  sarcophagus  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  a  guide  in  Florence  as 
the  last  resting-place  of  Raphael — 
when,  really,  the  immortal  painter  lies, 
by  the  side  of  his  betrothed  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

This  trip  of  the  North  Carolina 
teachers  was  taken  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  "North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,"  which  met  for  its 
usual  two -weeks  session  at  Morehead 
City.  It  adjourned  July  ist,  and  the 
next  day  the  party  for  Europe  started 
for  New  York,  by  the  way  of  Norfolk 
and  the  "  Old  Dominion  Line. "  The 
President,  Prof.  Geo.  T.  Winston,  and 
Secretary,  Maj.  E.  G.  Harrell,  were  of 
the  party,  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  it  pleasant  for  us. 

Sunday,  July  7th,  arose  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  at  9:30  o'clock  our 
steamer,  the  "Nevada,"  left  her 
wharf,  Pier  31,  North  River,  and  set 
sail  for  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
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The  emotions  excited  when  watch- 
ing the  receding  shores  of  ones  native 
land  are  as  varied  as  are  the  characters 
of  those  on  deck  of  the  sailing  steamer. 

Some  French  writer  has  beautifully 
said  that  all  is  solemn  in  a  voyage  in 
which  the  ocean  marks  the  first  step. 
It  is  the  image  of  infinity  which 
attracts  thought  incessantly,  and  in 
which  she  without  ceasing  loses  her- 
self. 

The  steamer  is  certainly  not  luxu- 
rious, but  it  is  comfortable,  and  well 
officered  and  well  manned.  Prof. 
Winston  told  me  that  he  had  been 
over  in  one  of  the  fast-sailing,  expen- 
sive steamers;  and  the  air  was  close 
and  the  odors  vile  in  that,  as  in  this; 
and  Dr.  Lewis,  President  of  the  New 
York  Medical  Society,  told  me  that  he 
had  been  across  the  Atlantic  several 
times  for  the  rest  afforded,  and  always 
chose  the  State  Line,  and  this  very 
boat  was  his  preference,  because  Capt. 
Stewart  was  the  safest  captain  on  the 
line.  If  you  are  going  to  be  sea-sick, 
all  the  luxuries  in  the  world  will  not 
prevent  it;  and  after  it  passes  off,  and 
you  get  domesticated,  as  it  were,  there 
is  a  great  pleasure  in  studying  char- 
acter, or  in  reclining  in  a  steamer 
chair  watching  for  hours  the  billowy 
deep,  vast  and  fathomless.  Perhaps 
a  plunging  porpoise,  or  the  sharp  back 
of  a  shark,  or  even  a  glimpse  of  a 
whale,  may  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
surging  waves,  and  that  is  all,  and 
you  sink  back  in  a  dreamy  state  of 
re  very  again. 

There   are   amusements,   too,  on 


board  of  ship  for  those  who  like  them. 

;  Quoits,  or  "Toss  and  Kiss,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  a  favorite  game. 

I  The  rings  are  thrown  over  a  stake, 
and  the  successful  player  claims  a 

I  kiss.     As  the  game  is  played  by  two 

[  only — a  lady  and  a  gentleman — you 
are  not  surprised  at  the  popularity  of 

j  the  game.   Shuffle-board,  cards,  back- 

I  gammon  and  chess   all    have  their 

|  votaries. 

The  ordinary  rules  of  society  are 
thrown  aside,  and  no  one  waits  for  an 
introduction.  Indeed,  an  effort  at 
exclusiveness  is  laughed  at  or  mis- 
construed. 

On  my  return  trip,  there  was  a 
son  of  George  MacDonald,  the  great 
writer,  on  board.  A  genial  Scotch- 
man went  up  to  him,  introduced  him- 
self, and  said  that  he  was  glad  to  meet 
the  son  of  a  man  who  had  given  him 
so  much  pleasure.  Mr.  MacDonald 
bowed  and  made  no  reply.  The 
Scotchman  felt  rebuffed,  and  told  it. 
Soon  it  was  circulated  that  the  young 
man  was  ashamed  of  traveling  on  a 
cheap  line  of  steamers,  and  wished  to 
remain  incog.  He  is  a  scholar,  and 
thinking  of  other  things,  I  am  con- 
vinced, he  was  taken  by  surprise,  so 
failed  to  have  a  reply  at  his  command; 
for  I  was  thrown  with  him  several 
times  and  found  him  very  pleasant 
and  unaffected.  Warm  friendships 
are  often  formed  on  an  ocean  voyage, 
and  many  meet  for  the  first  time  who 
never  in  after  life  ever  entirely  lose 
sight  of  each  other.  I  am  sure  it  was. 
so  with  many  of  our  party. 
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July  the  18th  we  sailed  up  the 
Frith  of  Clyde — the  rock-bound  coast 
of  Ireland  on  the  right,  and  the  green 
fields  and  steep  cliffs  and  distant 
mountains  of  Bonnie  Scotland  were 
there  on  our  left  all  bathed  in  sun- 
light. The  sea-gulls  of  the  Old  World, 
larger  and  more  vigorous  than  ours, 
came  out  to  meet  us,  and  all  nature 
seemed  smiling  a  welcome. 

SCOTLAND. 

We  landed  at  Greenock,  the  birth- 
place of  Watt,  of  steam-engine  fame, 
and  the  burial-place  of  Burns'  '  lSweet 
Highland  Mary."  The  cars,  with 
their  "compartments"  that  will  not 
hold  over  ten,  and  the  first-class  take 
sometimes  six  and  sometimes  four 
only,  are  very  comfortable,  but  not 
so  convenient  as  ours;  no  water  nor 
any  heating  apparatus  during  the  cold- 
est weather,  and  no  conductor  along 
to  answer  our  questions;  but  no 
crowding  is  permitted,  and  an  acci- 
dent is  so  thoroughly  investigated 
and  punished,  that  they  very  seldom 
occur.  The  engines  are  more  com- 
pact and  heavier  than  ours  and  the 
track  is  broader,  and  the  cars  run 
smoother  and  more  swiftly.  We 
passed  through  Paisley,  so  well  known 
for  its  manufactories  of  shawls  and 
Coats'  cotton.  We  arrived  at  Glasgow 
and  were  settled  in  the  Caledonian 
Central  Hotel  before  the  long  twilight 
had  disappeared.  Glasgow  is  a  large 
manufacturing  town,  noted  for  its 
chemical  works  and  University.  The 
old  Cathedral,  now  a  Presbyterian 


church,  is  full  of  interest,  and  its  crypt 
is  the  handsomest  in  the  world.  The 
necropolis  is  on  a  hill  in  the  rear  of 
the  cathedral;  terraced  walks  wind 
around  it  to  its  very  summit,  on  which 
stands  a  magnificent  monument  of 
John  Knox.  The  great  reformer  is 
standing  there  in  colossal  proportions, 
with  a  Bible  clasped  in  one  hand, 
while  he  looks  protectingly  over  the 
city. 

To  visit  Scotland  and  know  noth- 
ing of  John  Knox  or  Sir  Walter  Scott 
or  Robert  Burns  is  to  gaze  on  a  beau- 
|  tiful  face  that  lacks  soul.  Down  in 
,  the  crypt  one  of  the  grand  old  pillars 
is  pointed  out  as  the  one  against  which 
Rob  Roy  leaned  when  warned  that  he 
was  watched;  and  the  monument  of 
Knox  has  the  grand  eulogy  pro- 
nounced by  the  Regent  Morton  over 
his  dead  body:  "There  lies  he  who 
never  feared  the  face  of  men." 

It  was  a  pleasure  indeed  to  wander 
on  the  banks  of  bonnie  Doon,  that 
Burns  loved  so  much. 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  bloom  so  fresh  and  fair; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  so  weary,  full  of  care  !" 

There,  too,  spanning  the  limpid 
stream,  is  the  very  bridge  over  which 
the  mare,  Meg,  bore  Tarn  O'Shanter 

\  so  gallantly,  though  she  herself  felt 

j  the  witch's  power. 

I      "  One  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale, 
But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail." 

Scarcely  a  stone's  throw  away  is 
Allaway  Kirk,  and  the  window  is 
shown  in  the  ruins  through  which 
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"Tarn"  saw  the  witches  at  their  un- 
canny mirth,  with  the  deil  playing 
the  bag-pipe. 

The  house  in  which  the  poet  was 
born  interests  us  still  more.  It  is  a 
low,  thatch-roofed  cottage,  where  his 
father  and  mother  spent  their  honey- 
moon, and  which  his  father  built  with 
his  own  hands.  Here,  Robert,  their 
eldest  son,  was  born  January  25th, 
1759.  We  enter  softly  the  small  room, 
not  over  12  by  14  feet,  with  its  broken 
stone  floor,  and  gaze  almost  reverently 
on  the  bed,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall, 
with  its  humble  blue  coverlid  and 
faded  homespun  curtains — the  very 
bed  where  Agnes  Burns  clasped  her 
first-born  to  her  heart.  The  veritable 
cupboard  then  in  use  is  still  there, 
and  the  tall  clock  points  to  twenty- 
seven  minutes  past  5  o'clock.  The 
fire-place  is  very  unique  with  its  old- 
fashioned  crane;  the  tables  are  cov- 
ered with  names  cut  by  visitors;  and 
as  we  sink  in  the  chair  of  the  poet  a 
feeling  of  sadness  creeps  in  the  heart 
as  we  remember  the  misfortunes,  and 
fain  would  forget  the  faults  of  the 
great  Scottish  bard. 

We  next  visited  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Started  from  Glasgow  for 
Balloch  by  rail,  and  went  through  a 
picturesque  country,  passing  Dumbar- 
ton Castle,  connected  with  the  civil 
wars  of  Scotland.  The  two-edge  sword 
of  William  Wallace  is  still  shown  there. 
At  Balloch,  we  took  a  pretty  little 
steamer  called  the  "Rob  Roy"  for 
a  sail  on  Loch  Lomond,  "the -queen 
of  the  Scottish  lakes."    The  day  was 


perfect  and^the  sunlight  glanced  on 
soft  mountain  summits  and  over  the 
placid  lake,  and  tipped  with  glory 
many  a  castle  and  monaster}-  wall 
now  in  ruins. 

One  island  is  pointed  out  as  ,the 
burying-place  of  the  Macgregors,  and 
again  a  kind  of  headland  is  shown  as 
the  prison  of  Rob  Roy ;  and  there  he 
held  his  victims  over  the  deep  waters 
of  the  lake  until  they  agreed  to  his 
demands.  On  our  way  from  Loch 
Lomond  to  Loch  Katrine,  we  see  two 
hovels  which  were  the  homes  of  Rob 
Roy  and  Helen  Macgregor.  Indeed, 
Scott's  Rob  Roy  is  the  best  guide  book 
to  this  beautiful  lake  sleeping  in  quiet 
beauty  at  the  very  foot  of  Ben  Lo- 
mond. Here  Scott  came  to  gather 
incidents  in  the  freebooter's  life. 
We  land  at  Inversnaid  and  look  with 
pleasure  at  the  waterfall  where  W ords- 
worth  met  "The  Highland  Girl," 
and  there  take  a  tall  open  coach,  or 
"brake,"  for  Loch  Katrine.  This  is 
Glasgow's  drinking  cup,  and  is  the 
perfection  of  a  lake.  We  pass  Ellen's 
Isle,  and,  as  we  approach  it,  a  small 
boat  shoots  from  the  shore,  and  we 
can  imagine  that  it  is  Fitz-James  sit- 
ting there  in  the  prow.  The  "Lady 
of  the  Lake"  has  made  this  classic 
ground,  and  connected,  as  it  is,  with 
the  beautiful  poem  of  Scott,  and 
lying  there  smiling  in  sunlight,  with 
the  blue  mountains  stretching  far  off 
in  the  distance,  it  strikes  us  with  a 
weird  beauty,  akin  to  enchantment. 

On  landing  we  take  a  brake  again 
for  the  Trossacks  (the  bristling  coun- 
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try),  and  stop  for  dinner  at  the  beau- 
tiful Trossacks  Hotel,  where  a  High- 
lander in  full  costume  was  playing 
the  bag-pipe.  The  Trossacks  is  a 
gorge,  through  hills  and  mountain 
ranges,  which  extends  from  Loch 
Katrine  to  Loch  Acray,  Ben  Venue 
on  one  side  and  Ben  A'an  on  the 
other.  We  pass  the  bridge  or  "brig" 
where  Roderick  Dhu  met  Fitz-James; 
and  farther  on,  the  ubrig"  Turk,  where 
■ '  the  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. ' ' 
We  stopped  at  Stirling  Castle  and 
stood  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  Scots  was  crowned 
at  nine  months  of  age.  Her  son  James 
was  crowned  in  this  same  Greyfriars 
Church.  In  an  upper  chamber  of  the 
castle  where,  years  ago,  the  black 
Douglas  was  slain  by  his  sovereign, 
we  saw  the  lance  used  by  James  VI. , 
of  Scotland,  in  the  tournaments  of 
his  day,  and  also  the  small  pulpit  in 
which  John  Knox  preached.  It  is  a 
grand  old  castle,  and  from  its  battle- 
ments can  be  seen  the  flag  floating 
over  the  battle-field  of  Bannockburn, 
where  Bruce  defeated  Edward  II. 
The  very  march  to  which  the  High- 
landers marched  to  victory  has  been 
wedded  to  the  stirring  words  of 
Burns — 

"Scots,  who  hee  we'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  whom  Bruce  have  often  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory  !"  &c. 

EDINBURG. 

"  Edina  !  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 
All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers, 
Where  once  beneath  a  monarch's  feet 
Sat  Legislations  sovereign  powers  !" 


Yes,  all  hail,  thou  picturesque  city, 
for  history  and  legend  unite  to  make 
thee  charming !  From  the  highest 
eminence  of  the  city  the  dark  walls 
of  the  old  castle  look  down  upon  the 
tall  houses  collected  under  its  protect- 
ing shadow.  It  was  a  stronghold  as 
early  as  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and 
the  guide  triumphantly  tells  us  that 
it  has  never  been  taken  save  by 
strategy  (?)  We  know  that,  in  131 1, 
thirty  bold  Scotchmen  clambered  up 
a  steep  path,  revealed  by  a  young 
man-at-arms,  who  had  scaled  it  to 
visit  his  lady-love.  They  surprised 
the  English  and  took  the  stronghold. 
It  is  now  a  barracks,  garrisoned,  when 
we  were  there,  by  Highlanders  of  the 
Cameron  Clan,  700  in  number.  It 
was  an  imposing  sight  to  see  them 
drill  in  full  Highland  costume.  The 
crown  jewels  are  kept  here,  and  in 
the  room  is  the  chest  in  which  they 
lay  concealed  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
The  crown  is  a  beautiful  closed  crown, 
showing  that  Scotland  threw  off  all 
dependence  upon  any  other  power. 
James  V.  had  it  closed  with  the  slen- 
der arches  that  extend  from  the  dia- 
dem and  meet  on  top  with  a  magnifi- 
cent cross  of  diamonds.  He  also  had 
the  sceptre  made.  The  sword  of 
state  was  presented  by  Pope  Julius 
II.  to  James  IV.,  in  1507. 

Here,  in  this  castle,  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England  was 
born,  and  there  too,  the  skeleton  of  a 
baby  was  found  in  the  thick  wall  not 
so  many  years  ago,  and  by  order  of 
the  city  authorities  it  was  put  back  in 
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its  silent  receptacle.  Oh  !  the  secrets 
of  the  grim  old  walls  before  us  ! 

The  Earl  of  Douglas,  with  his 
young  brother,  was  invited  to  dine 
here,  and  the  fatal  black  bull's  head 
was  placed  on  the  table.  Alas  !  too 
late  for  escape  then,  and  they  were 
mercilessly  murdered.  On  the  brink  of 
the  battery  stands  the  great  Mons  Meg 
gun  and  close  by  is  Queen  Margaret's 
chapel,  built  in  1050.  We  go  across 
the  drawbridge  over  the  moat  down 
High  street  to  St.  Giles'  Cathedral, 
the  kirk  of  Edinburg,  where  John 
Knox  preached.  There  is  a  brass 
plate  in  the  floor  telling  us  that  we 
behold  the  spot  where  Jennie  Gaddes 
was  sitting  when  her  indignation  got 
the  better  of  her  sense  of  propriety 
and  she  hurled  the  stool  at  the  head 
of  the  dean  who  essayed  to  read  the 
collect  of  the  day.  In  the  court  be- 
hind the  church  is  another  brass  plate 
which  is  sunk  in  the  pavement  and 
has  simply  "J.  K.,  1572,"  and  here 
the  Great  Reformer  sleeps.  Before 
we  reach  the  church  we  see  a  heart  of 
stone  in  the  pavement  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  Old  Tolbooth  Prison  or 
Heart  of  Midlothian.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  church  a  St.  Andrew's  cross 
marks  the  spot  of  the  public  gallows. 

Farther  down  the  street  is  the  home 
of  Knox,  and  we  look  with  interest 
at  the  upper  window,  from  which  he 
spoke  to  the  multitude  assembled  to 
hear  him.  He  had  engraved  in  large 
letters  on  the  house:  "Love  God 
above  all,  and  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self." 


Prince's  street,  the  handsomest  in 
the  new  town,  is  separated  from  the 
old  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  in 
one  of  these  is  an  elegant  monument 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  niches 
are  filled  with  statues  representing 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  his  novels. 
He  earned  with  his  pen  nearly  two 
and  one-fourth  millions  of  dollars,  and 
received  ninety  thousand  dollars  in 
one  year  from  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon. " 

Holyrood  Palace  and  Abbey  was 
founded  by  David  I.  Tradition  says 
that  he  was,  while  hunting  on  this 
spot,  driven  to  bay  by  an  infuriated 
stag,  when  a  luminous  cross  appeared 
in  the  sky  and  the  stag  fled.  In 
gratitude  the  king  built  the  Abbey 
and  called  it  Holyrood.  But  as  we 
visit  this  palace  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Scotland,  it  is  only  the  woes  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
that  fill  our  hearts.  We  see  the  very 
bed,  with  its  faded  curtains  and  cover- 
lid, where  once  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Scotland  slept.  There  is 
her  work-box  and  the  glass  that  re- 
flected her  beautiful  face,  and  on  the 
walls  are  placed  a  portrait  of  Mary, 
and,  it  seems  to  me  in  mockery,  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
little  boudoir  opens  into  this  bed- 
room, and  the  private  staircase  up 
which  the  conspirators  came  opens 
into  this  room  too,  but  close  by  the 
boudoir  door.  I  could  almost  fancy 
that  I  heard  the  clash  of  arms  and 
screams  and  see  the  horror  of  Mary, 
as  Rizzio  clung  to  her  robe  for  pro- 
tection.    He  was  dragged  through 
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the  audience  chamber  and  dispatched, 
with  man}'  wounds,  at  the  head  of  the 
broad  staircase.  Poor  Mary  ! — a  very 
erring  woman,  but  her  beauty  and 
misfortunes  and  intellect  throw  a 
halo  of  romance  around  her,  and  few 
characters  interests  us  as  she  does. 
She  gave  a  grant  of  land  for  the  Uni- 
versity, which  was  formally  founded 
under  her  successor,  with  but  one 
chair  and  one  regent;  now  there  are 


about  forty  chairs  and  twenty-five 
hundred  students. 

She  composed  and  repeated,  the  day 
before  her  execution,  the  following 
beautiful  lines  in  Latin  : 
"My  God,  O  Jehovah!  I  have  trusted  in  thee  ; 

0  Jesus,  my  Saviour,  now  rescue  thou  me  ; 
Like  fetters  in  iron  deep  grief  me  environ — 

thy  smile  let  me  see  ! 
With  sighing  and  crying,  at  thy  feet  lowly 
tying. 

1  adore  thee,  implore  thee,  now  rescue  thou 

me  !" 


A  PLEA. 


Every  child  when  born  has  in  it 
the  possibility  of  its  ultimate  perfec- 
tion. '  This  ultimate  perfectibility,  as 
Mr.  Maclaren  says,  consists  in  its 
ultimate  size,  shape  and  capacity,  and 
is  brought  about  by  a  system  of  growth 
and  development.  Growth  consists 
of  increase  in  height  and  size  gener- 
ally, development  consists  in  the  finer 
changes  of  the  tissues  of  each  organ 
after  growth  is  completed,  as  the 
organ  merges  toward  its  ultimate  per- 
fection. Growth  and  development 
are  completed  by  certain  agents,  such 
as  light,  air,  food,  shelter,  clothing 
and  exercise.  Now  we  propose  to 
discuss  but  one  of  these,  namely, 
exercise.  And,  while  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  it  is  less  exacting  in 
the  immediate  obedience  of  its  com- 
mands than  hunger,  cold  or  thirst, 

"^Extract  from  a  lecture  on  Physical  Culture 
College,  October  15th,  1889. 
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and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  of  less 
importance  than  food,  shelter  or  cloth- 
ing, yet,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
we  cannot  neglect  it  and  be  the 
strong-bodied,  strong-minded  and  use- 
ful men  that  it  was  the  Creator's  in- 
tention we  should  be,  and  that  it  is 
our  privilege  and  duty  to  be. 

We  will  call  this  exercise,  about 
which  we  wish  to  speak,  Physical 
Culture.  The  first  thing  necessary 
will  be  to  define  it.  Let  us  revert  to 
our  Latin  for  a  moment  and  take 
agriculture.  What  is  the  meaning 
and  use  of  that?  The  cultivation  of 
the  field  by  which  we  obtain  our  corn, 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  etc. 
And  then  there  is  horticulture,  the 
cultivation  of  the  garden  by  which  we 
obtain  our  vegetables,  such  as  beans, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  etc.    Now  we  want 
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Physical  Culture,  and  what  is  that? 
The  cultivation  of  the  human  body, 
giving  health,  strength  and  vigor  to 
its  organs  and  its  powers.  Of  what 
does  exercise  consist?  It  consists  of 
the  contraction  of  the  voluntary 
muscles. 

"Ah,"  says  one,  "I  don't  much 
believe  in  muscular  contraction,  exer- 
cise, physical  culture,  or  whatever 
you  have  a  mind  to  call  it;  I  have  no 
time  for  that,  anyway."  Well,  let  us 
go  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
subject  and  see  whether  or  no  you 
have  time  to  spend  in  this  way. 

Jn  certain  mountainous  countries 
there  are  men  whose  business  it  is  to 
carry  travelers  across  the  mountains 
on  their  backs.  Now,  one  of  these 
men  does  not  throw  the  traveler 
across  his  shoulder  carelessly  and 
attempt  to  scale  the  rugged  heights. 
This  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  for 
him  to  perform,  as  well  as  a  very  un- 
comfortable and  unsafe  position  for 
the  traveler.  Consequently,  the  man 
who  is  going  to  carry  the  other  places 
a  wooden  frame  on  his  back  and  the 
traveler  on  the  frame,  and  by  this 
additional  weight  lessens  the  difficulty 
for  himself  and  renders  it  much  more 
comfortable  and  safe  for  the  one  car- 
ried. Now,  I  propose  to  prove  to  you 
that  a  proper  amount  of  exercise  will 
be  to  you,  with  regard  to  your  studies, 
what  the  wooden  frame  is  to  the 
mountaineer. 

The  brain  is  the  centre  around 
which  rotate  our  members  and  our 
powers.  It  says  to  the  hand,  ' '  come, ' ' 


and  it  comes — to  the  foot,  "go,"  and 
it  goes.     Roughly  speaking,  it  corii- 
j  poses  about  one-fortieth  of  the  entire 
bod\'.     It    requires    for    its  healthy 
action  about  one-sixth  of  all  the  blood. 
Now,  it  is  a  law  in  the  animal  world 
that    "the  stronger  the  food  upon 
which  the  animals  subsist,  the  stronger 
!  and  fiercer  the  animal."  Compare 
j  the  sheep,  that  feeds  upon  grass,  to  the 
'  lion  and  tiger,  that  subsist  on  flesh. 
Or,  take  the  same  animal:  The  horse, 
for  instance,  cannot  do  half  the  work 
when  fed  upon  nothing  but  green 
grass,  that  he  can  when  fed  upon  hay, 
corn,  oats,  etc.     The  brain  is  no  ani- 
mal, yet,  it  is  no  exception  to  the 
|  rule;  for  the  stronger  and  purer  the 
!  blood  that  nourishes  the  brain,  the 
stronger  the  brain  and  the  greater  its 
|  capacity  for  work.     In  order  to  have 
j  pure  and  strong  blood,  we  must  have 
|  good  heart,  good  lungs,  good  stomach 
and  a  strong  body.     The  strength  of 
the  body  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  its  tissues,  the  strength  of  the  tis- 
sues depends  upon  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed  and  upon 
their  newness.    Muscular  contraction 
increases  the  circulation.  Increased 
circulation  of  the  blood  breaks  down 
more  rapidly  the  old  tissue,  which  is 
thrown  off  by  the  skin  and  lungs, 
builds  up  new  tissue,   purifies  and 
strengthens  the  blood.    This  rapid 
building  of  new  tissue  strengthens 
the     body;    this    purification  and 
strengthening  the  blood  strengthens 
the  brain  and  increases  its  capacity 
for  work. 
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The  most  ignorant  slave  that  ever 
served  a  master  had  more  sense,  when 
he  went  to  yoke  a  pair  of  oxen  to  a 
cart,  than  to  yoke  one  to  one  end  and 
the  other  to  the  other,  and  then  lay 
on  the  lash  and  make  them  pull 
against  each  other.  But  should  one 
do  so,  even  now,  and  the  oxen  were 
evenly  matched,  if  one  should  pull  up 
hill,  the  other  would  of  necessity  pull 
down.  And  which  way  do  you  sup- 
pose that  driver,  oxen  and  cart  would 
all  go?  Down,  down;  yes,  down  to 
the  bottom. 

Now,  what  is  the  man  doing  who 
is  cultivating  his  mind  almost  entirely 
to  the  neglect  of  his  body?  He  is 
building  his  mind  up,  he  is  breaking 
his  body  down.  What  I  am  saying 
is  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
fessors as  for  the  students.  I  wish  us 
to  take  a  large  amount  of  the  meat 
and  bread  that  we  have  heretofore 
been  wasting  and  convert  it  into 
human  muscle;  and  I  wish  us  to  take 
a  still  larger  amount  of  this  same 
meat  and  bread  and  convert  it  into 
pure  human  strength,  and  I  wish  the 
professors  to  have  their  full  share. 

"  Oh,  well,"  says  another,  "I  guess 
exercise  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  I 
think  I  took  enough  during  vacation 
to  last  me  till  the  next."  Well,  let 
us  see  whether  you  did  or  not.  If 
you  took  exercise  enough  in  two 
months  to  last  you  ten,  perhaps  you 
also  ate  enough  during  last  vacation 
to  last  you  till  the  next.  But  should 
you  go  around  about  next  June  and 
ask  some  of  these  ladies  on  "The 


Hill, ' '  whose  commissary  departments 
you  have  visited  three  times  a  day, 
they  will  tell  you  that  you  have  eaten 
an  abundance — at  least  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  dollars'  worth.  And 
could  you  see  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  (I  guess  that  is  about  the 
amount  we  consume  in  one  year)  of 
wheat,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  chickens, 
etc.,  all  heaped  together  in  one  large 
heap,  you  would  be  astounded,  if  not 
dumbfounded,  at  the  amount  w7e  had 
consumed.  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
can  no  more  take  exercise  enough  in 
two  months  to  last  ten,  than  you  can 
eat  enough  during  one  vacation  to 
last  till  the  next.  Neither  can  you 
take  exercise  enough  in  two  years, 
nor  four  years,  nor  twenty  years,  to 
last  yon  until  you  are  sixty  years  old, 
but  of  it,  as  of  the  meat  and  bread, 
you  require  a  daily  portion. 

I  think  some  mysteries  may  be  ex- 
plained along  on  this  line  of  thought, 
that,  to  my  mind,  have  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  on  any  other. 
One  is,  why  is  it  that  the  sons  of 
great  men  are  so  seldom  great?  This 
has  been  explained  in  different  ways. 
Some  say  that  great  men  generally 
have  plenty  of  money  to  furnish  their 
sons,  and  there  is  no  need  of  their 
exerting  themselves.  Others  are  un- 
complimentary enough  to  the  fair 
ladies  of  this  world  to  say  that  boys 
generally  "take  after"  their  mother, 
and  account  for  the  mystery  in  this 
way.  But  I  think  that  Mr.  Galton, 
in  his  Hereditary  Genius,  conclu- 
sively proves,  from  actual  statistics, 
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that  the  largest  number  of  great  men 
in  all  professions,  except  the  ministry, 
have  inherited  their  greatness  from 
their  father  and  not  from  their 
mother.  Then,  why  is  it,  that  the 
sons  of  great  men  are  so  seldom  great? 
A  large  portion  of  the  greatest  men 
who  ever  lived  came  from  the  lower 
wralks  of  life;  their  parents  were  poor 
but  honorable.  These  great  men 
worked  hard  during  boyhood  and 
early  manhood,  both  mentally  and 
physically;  thus  they  built  up  strong 
bodies  and  strong  minds.  After  they 
completed  their  education,  they 
formed  sedentary  habits,  neglected 
bodily  exercise,  their  muscles  became 
relaxed,  their  bodies  weak,  and  after 
marriage  they  transmitted  the  weak- 
ness of  their  bodies,  with  a  corres- 
ponding weakness  of  mind,  to  their 
children.  This  explains  the  mystery, 
or  rather  it  is  a  scientific  truth  that 
does  away  with  it  altogether. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
tures about  it  is,  if  a  man  has  ever 
once  been  strong,  still  retains  good 
health,  and  is  not  yet  decrepit  with 
age,  he  may,  by  judicious  work,  re- 
gain his  strength,  or,  if  his  health  has 
been  impaired  he  may  greatly  improve 
that,  or,  if  he  has  neglected  bodily 
culture  altogether  until  twenty-five, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years  old,  he 
ma}'  make  much  improvement  upon 
his  body,  just  as  the  man  who  has 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
until  late  in  life  may,  by  studious 
application,  make  much  amends  for 
his  youthful  negligence. 


Exercise   pays   from  an  aesthetic 
S  standpoint.     A     sufficient  amount 
!  breaks  down  the  superfluous  adipose 
'  tissue,  which  is  generally  located,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  abdominal  region, 
and  not  only  fails  to  add  to,  but  de- 
tracts from,  the  beauty.    It  builds  up 
muscular  tissue,  and  as  a  rule  the  bet- 
ter adapted  an  organ  is  to  perform  its 
function  the  larger  it  is,  and  the  larger 
;  it  is  the  more  beautiful.     I  need  not 
j  ask  you  which  you  admire  more,  a 
large  arm  or  a  small  arm,  an  elevated, 
full  chest,  with  shoulders  held  back 
and  head  up,  or  flat,  sunken  chest, 
j  with  drooped   shoulders  and  head, 
i  Now,  these  are  some  of  the  things  we 
|  hope  to  accomplish:  To  break  down 
|  the  superfluous  adipose  tissue,  make 
larger  and  stronger    the  small  and 
weak  organs,  to  raise  and  deepen  the 
chest,  and  make  the  crooked  straight. 
*        *        *        *        *  * 
I  want  the  attention  of  everv  one 
present.    I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
i  lamentable  truth,  and  I  wish  you  to 
remember  it.    Some  young  men  go 
to  college,  pay  almost  all  of  their 
attention   to  athletics  and  but  little 
to   text-books.    These  young  men 
leave  college  unable  to  fill  the  high 
'  and  honorable  positions  offered  them, 
which  they  might  have  filled  with 
i  competency,  had  they  performed  their 
I  duties  well.    Thus  they  fail  to  com- 
j  mand  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens;  fail,  perhaps,  to 
enter  upon  their  only  road  to  fortune 
and  to  fame  on  account  of  college 
duties  neglected.    Well  might  such 
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a  one  cry  out :  '  'The  summer  is  ended, 
the  harvest  passed,  and  I,  to  a  life  of  j 
usefulness  and  prosperity,  am  forever 
lost."    Others  go  to  college  who  are  I 
just  the  reverse — they  devote  all  their 
time  to  reading  and  study,  they,  too, 
leave  college,  begin  great  works  and 
lay  great  plans,  but  still  neglect  exer- 
cise, their  physical  constitutions  break 
down,  they  die,  and  their  plans  fall 
and  their  works  die  with  them,  when 
there  are  no  physiological  reasons  why, 
with  a  proper  regard  for  laws  of  health, 
they  should  not  live  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty  years  longer  and  give  the  world  the  [ 
benefits  of  their  lives  and  their  study,  j 
Now,  there  is  a  golden  mean,  and  I  j 
mean  for  us  to  strike  it     I  am  ad-  i 
dressing  you  as  sensible  young  men, 
with  strong  bodies  and  strong  minds, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  your  minds  for 
your  bodies,  and  equally  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  your  bodies  for  your  minds. 
You  wish  to  leave  this  institution 
with  a  well-cultivated  mind,  a  strong 
body  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  keep 
it  strong,  and  that  is  just  what  we 
wish  you  to  do.    Strong  minds  and 
strong  bodies  are  not  incompatible, 
even  in  this  age  of  ours,  as  the  giant- 
like bodies  and  intellects  of  Prince 
Bismarck,    Henry   Ward  Beecher, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  and  numbers  of 
others,  abundantly  testify.    Are  you 
not  willing  to  do  that  which  will 


lengthen  your  days  and  increase  your 
usefulness? 

The  Greeks  took  exercise  in  order 
to  make  them  more  beautiful  and 
more  strong,  to  enable  them  to  be 
more  like  their  gods,  and  defend  them- 
selves in  war.  The  Romans  loved 
beauty  less,  but  strength  and  courage 
more;  they  took  exercise  to  make 
them  braver  and  more  strong.  And 
you  know  (as  we  often  apply  the 
term)  that  Roman  brain  and  Roman 
muscle  conquered  the  world.  Now, 
if  exercise  was  necessary  for  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  what  is  neces- 
sary for  you?  Have  there  not  been 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  discoveries 
and  inventions  made  ?  Are  not  numer- 
ous works  now  in  operation  necessary 
for  you  to  understand  of  which  the 
Greek  and  Roman  never  dreamed? 
Does  it  not  mean  more  to  live  now 
than  it  did  two  thousand  years  ago? 
Is  not  this  the  greatest  age  of  the 
world  ?  While  it  may  never  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  handle  the  short  sword 
so  deftly  or  so  powerfully  as  did  the 
Roman,  and  while  it  may  never  be 
necessary  for  you  to  draw  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  or  wield  the  club  of  Hector, 
it  is  very  necessary  for  you,  in  this 
age  of  high  civilization,  competition 
and  rivalry,  that  you  go  forth  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life,  not  a  half,  but  a 
whole  man. 
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ON  THE  WAY. 

Commencement  is  over,  and  every- 
thing seems  lonely  now  where  all  was 
throb  and  stir  of  life.  The  college 
looks  like  some  beloved  one  whose 
life  has  slipped  away  and  left  the 
features  there  upon  the  face,  while 
.the  spirit  which  moved  within  has 
flown,  and  all  is  silent  now  in  death, 
with  all  its  loneliness  and  gloom. 
And  so,  while  I  had  intended  to  spend 
at  least  a  week  here,  this  oppressive 
stillness  drove  me  out,  and  leaving 
Wake  Forest  for  Northfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, I  was  soon  on  the  historic 
fields  of  Old  Virginia.  From  Rich- 
mond w7e  went  by  way  of  York  River, 
which  is  not  only  the  cheaper,  but 
much  the  more  beautiful,  route  to 
Baltimore.  At  West  Point  we  took 
the  steamboat  Baltimore,  and,  since 
this  was  my  first  ride  down  York 
River  and  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  new  scenes  seemed  to  display  their 
charms  with  more  than  wonted  fresh- 
ness, while  the  boat  tugged  on,  throb- 
bing and  throbbing  within  as  its  great 
heart  beat  and  hurried  us  on  faster  and 
faster,  cutting  and  pushing  aside  the 
tiny  waves  that  danced  and  sparkled 
gleefully  in  the  sunlight.  Scarcely 
had  we  got  well  under  way  when  the 
cool  breeze  from  the  water  kissed 
away  the  sultry  heat  of  the  long  sum- 
%  mer  evening,  and  so  pleasantly  and 
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swiftly  passed  the  hours  that  soon  the 
sun  stood  just  above  the  water  as 
though  he  regretted  to  leave  the  scene 
that  he  had  made  so  beautiful  by  his 
presence.  At  last,  however,  grasping 
in  his  long  arms  of  light,  that  fell 
aslant  across  the  wooded  plains,  the 
smooth,  glassy  surface  of  the  Bay,  he 
kissed  the  tallest  crisping  waves,  as 
!  they  laughed  like  children  of  the  sea 
and  lashed  the  ship  with  their  tiny 
'  hands  and  rolled  away,  and  while  day 
sat  tottering  upon  the  eve  of  death, 
and  the  sea-nymphs  seemed  to  lift 
and  to  bear  her  spirit  to  the  skies, 
deeper  and  deeper  gathered  the  shades 
j  of  twilight  till  night  sat  heavily  down 
upon  the  dark,  black,  sobbing  surface 
that  a  moment  ago  burned  and  gleamed 
like  a  sea  of  gold. 

We  sat  long,  looking  away  across 
the  darkness  where  gleamed  here  and 
there  a  light  to  guide  the  sailor,  and 
oft  we  met  some  freighted  vessel  with 
its  lamp  upon  its  mast,  each  hurrying 
on,  like  mortal  man,  with  its  own 
burdens  to  bear,  carrying  its  little 
light  while  all  around  is  dark,  except 
above  the  sky  where  the  stars  keep 
watch  like  sentinels  and  reminders  of 
God.  How  sweet  and  restful  is  night 
to  the  traveler  !  Having  retired,  to  us, 
at  least,  came  sweet  sleep  till  dawn 
showed  the  gray  lines  of  trees  along 
the  distant  shore  and  here  and  there 
a  steeple  that  rose  above  the  silent 
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cities.  It  was  a  bright  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, and  just  at  ten  o'clock  we  came 
in  sight  of  "The  Monumental  City" 
while  thousands  of  church  bells  smote 
the  air  as  they  came  pealing  across 
the  waters  like  sweet  music  summon- 
ing us  to  worship.  Oh!  the  city,  the 
city !  with  its  thousands  of  spires 
pointing  to  heaven  and  its  thousands 
of  dens  of  crime  and  vice  that  lead  to . 
hell  and  death  !  I  felt  then  the  great 
heart-throb  of  the  city  beat  hot  upon 
mine — felt  as  one  who  stands  for  the 
first  time  and  gazes  upon  the  sea,  and 
was  silent.  ' 

"Ah!  there  are  moments,  I  think,  when  the 
spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten 
leaves."  - 

The  greatest,  the  purest  thoughts 
that  are  spoken  or  written  grow  dim 
in  the  light  of  the  mind;  the  highest, 
the  sweetest  are  those  which  are  silent, 
which  cannot  be  holden  of  language, 
which  come  to  sweeten  life's  bitter 
cup  in  its  loneliness,  which  are  borne 
upon  wings  of  the  wind,  but  not  upon 
the  breath  of  mortals. 

During  the  two  days  spent  in  Bal- 
timore, one  in  Philadelphia,  and  two 
in  New  York,  I  felt  for  the  first  time 
the  hot  breath  of  a  great  city,  its  sul- 
len roar  and  wild  unrest,  its  great 
extremes  of  rags  and  gold,  its  igno- 
rance and  culture,  its  dens  of  vice  and 
crime  under  the  very  eaves  of  the 
myriads  of  temples  of  God.  I  must 
hasten  on  without  taking  time  even 
to  mention  the  places  of  interest,  and 
the  parks,  with  their  fountains  shoot- 


ing high  in  the  air,  and  beautiful 
lakes  around  which  are  walks  and 
drives  and  zoological  gardens,  all 
nestled  in  among  the  green  trees  and 
grass,  with  such  a  blending  of  art  and 
nature  that  they  attract  the  tired 
thousands  from  the  cares  of  daily  life 
and  the  din  of  the  noisy  city  to  these 
rustic  and  rural  scenes  and  songs  of 
birds. 

Again,  we  are  on  the  way,  and  keep- 
ing in  sight  of  the  Connecticut  River 
for  most  of  the  time,  get  a  glimpse  of 
New  Haven,  Concord, and  Springfield, 
and  after  passing  many  smaller  places 
arrive  at 

NORTH  FIELD. 

This  is  a  quaint  but  beautiful  old 
town  of  about  1,700  inhabitants, 
nestling   among   the   hills,  situated 

j  upon  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut, 
about  a  mile  from  the  border  States 

1  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
As  you  stand  here  and  look  away  into 
the  blue  ether  towards  the  mountains 
that  uprise  in  the  distance,  you  are 
reminded  of  similar  scenes  along  the 
New  River  and  French  Broad,  except 
that  the  mountains  here  are  neither 
so  tall  nor  the  scenery  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  that  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  The  timothy  meadows  were 

!  waving  before  the  mower  and  the 
fields  sweet  with  hay  around  the 
Northfield  Seminary  buildings,  where 
a  number  of  college  boys  are  to  spend 
the  next  ten  days  in  Bible  conferences 
and  in  hearing  lectures  from  some  of 
the  most  prominent  Christian  workers  ^ 
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in  the  world.  These  excellent  build- 
ings, Marquand  Hall,  Stone  Hall, 
East  Hall  and  Tolquot  Library,  were 
built  by  wealthy  men  whom  Mr. 
Moody  had  interested  in  the  education 
of  girls.  Six  miles  down  the  river, 
at  Mt.  Hermon,  is  a  similar  school  for 
boys  which  also  is  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  the  same  man. 

Northfield  will  be  remembered 
especially  as  the  home  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  the  greatest  evangelist  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  man  who  has 
done  more  for  simple  faith,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  He  is 
a  middle-aged  man,  a  little  below  the 
average  height,  very  fleshy,  having  a 
large  body  and  a  very  short  neck. 
His  hair  is  turning  a  little  gray,  his 
face  is  kindly  and  thoughtful,  and  his 
eyes,  especially  when  he  is  speaking, 
flash  with  strong  emotion.  He  greets 
you  with  a  smile,  and  can  laugh  as 
heartily  as  any  man — in  fact,  every- 
thing he  does  is  done  heartily.  When 
he  is  ready  for  a  song — and  he  nearly 
always  is — he  will  rise  and  say,  "  Let 
us  sing  'Rock  of  Ages,  Cleft  for  Me,' 
right  heartily,  sing  it  very  heartily, 
everybody  rise  and  sing."  And  sure 
enough  everybody  does  rise  and  sing. 
This  strong  and  simple  man  of  God 
commands  and  you  obey,  leads  and 
you  follow — you  hardly  know  why; 
indeed,  you  scarcely  know  he  is  lead- 
ing you  at  all  till  you  stop  to  think. 
He  is  the  hearty,  healthy,  social,  joy- 
ful Christian,  able  to  believe  things, 
and  still  be  manly,  without  fanaticism 
^  and  without  hypocrisy. 


It  is  the  29th  of  June,  and  as  each 
train  comes  in,  larger  and  larger 
grows  the  assembled  throng  of  college 
boys  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Some  of  these 
take  rooms  in  the  Seminary  build- 
ings, others  upon  the  campus  pitch 
•  their  tents;  all  eat  together,  however, 
at  Marquand  and  East  Halls,  except 
those  who  board  themselves. 

Some  one  may  ask,  "What  was 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting?"  Pri- 
marily, to  reach  the  colleges  through 
their  representatives,  that  the  colleges 
j  may  reach  the  world  and  the  world 
be  brought  to  God,  to  set  in  motion  a 
mighty  wave  of  Christian  enthusiasm 
and  endeavor  that  shall  broaden  its 
circles  and  deepen  its  influence  on 
human  lives,  "till  it  shall  cover  the 
whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea."  This  result  was  sought  to  be 
attained  by  four  general  classes  of 
meetings :  1.  A  conference  in  the 
morning  from  8:15  to  9,  on  different 
phases  of  college  association  work. 

2.  Two  Bible  classes  from  9:15  to  10 — 
one  a  training  class,  conducted  by 
James  McConaughy,  of  New  York, 
the  other  a  class  on  Inductive  Bible 
Study,  conducted  by  F.  K.  Sanders, 
of  Yale,  editor  of  The  Intercollegian. 

3.  Morning  and  evening  sessions  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Moody  and  consisting 
of  lectures  from  distinguished  men  of 
rare  ability.  These  were  held  from 
10:15  to  12  in  the  morning  and  from 
8  to  9:30  in  the  evening.  4.  Mis- 
sionary conferences,  which  met  just 

i  after  supper  on  the  hill  back  of  Mr. 
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Moody's  house,  whence  the  "  going  | 
down  of  the  sun  was  so  beautiful  J 
sometimes,  up  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, that  one  could  scarce  refrain  from 
bringing  his  thoughts  from  the  scenes 
of  heathen  darkness  to  the  glories  of 
a  transfiguration.  There  was  no  pro- 
gramme, and  Mr.  Moody  never  let  us 
know  beforehand  who  would  speak. 

At  half-past  seven  in  the  evening 
the  bell  rang  for  the  first  meeting  at 
Stone  Hall.  The  hall  began  to  be 
filled,  and  the  exercises,  though  nomi- 
nally to  begin  at  eight,  really  began 
fifteen  minutes  before  eight.  What 
a  crowd  of  strangers  !  between  four 
and  five  hundred  boys,  representing 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  colleges 
and  universities,  some  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  from 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  "Old  Coun- 
try" beyond  the  sea.  Prof.  Towner 
led  the  singing  and  Sankey  was  on 
the  platform.  Just  as  the  clock  above 
Stone  Hall  struck  eight,  Mr.  Moody 
introduced  Dr.  Driver,  of  Oregon, 
who  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The 
Existence  of  God."  It  was  profound 
in  thoughts  of  deep  and  searching 
philosophy;  his  eloquence  was  simple 
and  manly,  his  logic  faultless.  On 
the  following  morning  his  subject  was, 
uThe  Bible  came  from  God."  At 
first,  he  won  for  himself  an  enviable 
name  as  a  speaker  and  logician.  His 
reputation  waned,  however,  after  the 
first  three  or  four  efforts,  seeming  to 
be  a  man  profound  within  a  narrow 
sphere;  like  many  others,  he  touched 
science  once  too  often  and  soiled  it 
4 


In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Moody  preached 
on  ' '  Grace. ' '  These  were  followed  at 
the  regular  sessions  by  others,  from 
Bishop  Foss,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
spoke  on  "Biblical  Certainties,"  and 
"The  Christian  Ministry;"  from  Dr. 
Gordon,  of  Boston,  on  "The  Holy 
Spirit  and  His  Work,"  and  "Christ 
and  His  Work."  Dr.  Harper,  of 
Yale,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
Hebrew  scholar  in  America,  delivered 
three — one  on  Isaiah,  one  on  "The 
Assyrian  Monuments,"  and  one  on 
"Joel."  Among  the  other  speakers 
were  Bishop  Baldwin,  of  Canada; 
George  C.  Needham,  of  Manchester- 
by-the-Sea,  who  has  won  considerable 
reputation  as  an  author;  Dr.  Arthur 
Pierson,  author  of  "Crisis  of  Mis- 
sions," a  man  of  vast  resources  and 
wonderful  energy  and  enthusiasm; 
also  Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Jr.,  of 
Greenwich,  England,  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  on  "Nails,"  which 
was  highly  complimented.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  see  even  the  son  of  the 
great  London  preacher,  the  great 
preacher  of  the  world.  Besides  these, 
Dr.  Hoge,  of  Richmond,  who  has 
preached  to  one  congregation  for  forty 
years,  a  man  who,  in  age,  has  lost 
none  of  the  fire  of  youth,  whom  one 
might  call  "the  old  man  eloquent" 
and  do  no  violence  to  language, 
preached  two  sermons  that  it  were 
well  worth  while  to  remember.  Mr. 
William  Blakie,  of  New  York,  spoke 
two  hours  on  "How  to  Get  Strong 
and  Stay  Strong,"  which  alone  was 
worth  a  trip  to  Northfield.     He  has 
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written  a  book  on  this  subject  which 
is  one  of  the  very  best  of  its  kind. 
Dr.  Gulick,  of  the  Springfield  Athletic 
School,  also  addressed  us.  This  body 
of  ours,  so  fearful  in  its  workmanship 
and  strange,  with  its  million  fires  and 
countless  waves  of  life,  must,  indeed, 
be  worthy  of  our  greatest  care. 

THE  GAMES. 

The  afternoons  were  given  up  to 
recreations.  'Mr.  Moody  took  great 
interest  in  the  athletic  sports  and  they 
were  attended  as  largely,  perhaps,  as 
the  regular  sessions.  They  consisted 
of  base-ball,  lawn-tennis,  swimming, 
rowing,  tub  races,  elephant  races, 
jumping,  running,  an  exhibition 
game  of  foot-ball;  and  also  Mr.  Stagg, 
Yale's  distinguished  base-ball  pitcher, 
gave  several  exhibitions  of  his  skill, 
which  were  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
cheers. 

THE  BRITISH  DELEGATION. 

On  the  third  day,  news  came  that 
the  British  delegation  was  on  the  way 
and  would  be  there  on  the  night  train. 
They  were  received  with  college  yells 
and  lusty  shouts,  volley  on  volley, 
amid  cheers  of  welcome.  There 
were  fourteen  of  them,  representing 
Edinburg,  Aberdeen,  Cambridge,  Ox- 
ford, Dublin,  and  Glasgow.  Of  the 
foreigners,  there  were  also  present 
twenty- two 

JAPANESE  STUDENTS, 

who  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years  pursuing  their  studies  at  Prince- 


ton, Yale,  and  other  colleges.  They 
are  considerably  below  the  average 
size,  their  hair  black  and  straight, 
their  complexion  sallow,  their  eyes 
like  John  Chinaman's,  but  their  minds 
are  bright;  they  stand  well  in  their 
classes,  and  some  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  colleges  where  they  have  been. 
At  different  times,  as  opportunity  was 
given  them,  they  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, speaking  good  English.  Among 
the  curiosities  was  a  native  song,  and 
one  Viscount  Mishima,  dressed  in 
Japanese  costume,  acted  a  piece — 
chanting  and  going  through  with 
strange  motions  as  unintelligible  as 
his  language — in  commemoration  of 
a  famous  battle  in  Japanese  history.. 

There  was  one  lone  Indian,  of  the 
Sioux  tribe,  present.  His  people  live 
in  Dakota,  but  he  himself  has  been 
at  Harvard  pursuing  a  course  of  medi- 
cine. He  was  called  on  for  a  speech 
one  night  and  rose  with  easy  dignity, 
an  orator  of  a  race  of  orators.  He 
spoke  of  the  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity,  and  then  of  the 
curses  that  attend  the  blessings,  and 
referred  touchingly  to  his  own  people. 
Even  while  he  was  speaking,  I 
thought  of  those  eloquent  words  of 
Pushmattaha  :  "My  people  will  pur- 
sue the  trail.  They  will  hear  the 
Great  Spirit  in  the  tree-tops.  But 
they  will  not  see  Pushmattaha:  he 
will  be  gone.  They  will  see  him  no 
more.  The  news  will  fall  on  their 
ears  like  the  falling  of  a  great  oak  in 
the  midst  of  the  wood."  And  so  are 
falling  the  few  that  remain,  like  the 
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autumn  leaves,  and  are  being  gath- 
ered to  their  fathers. 

Having  spent  ten  days  so  pleasantly 
together,  we  part,  perhaps  to  meet 
no  more  on  earth — some  turning  their 
faces  across  the  broad  Atlantic;  some 
to  the  cold  and  frosty  North ;  some  to 
the  South  where  the  orange  blooms 
and  the  cotton  whitens  on  many  a 
sheeted  field;  some  to  their  homes 
beyond  the  western  ocean,  and  as  they 
turn  to  go,  they  look  back  sadly  for 
help  from  this  land  of  the  Christian's 
God.  They  ask  us  to  come,  and  I 
can  but  think  of  them  now  looking 
back  across  the  broad  expanse  of 
waters  with  hands  extended  for  the 
bread  of  life.  I  just  now  recall  a 
scence  which  may  be  suggestive.  One 
evening  we  received  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Wishard,  in  Japan,  stating  that 
in  a  conference  there  similar  to  our 
own  at  Northfield,  there  were  five 
hundred  students  in  attendance.  A 
motion  was  made  to  send  him  our 
congratulations  and  sympathy.  Mr. 
Moody  was  on  the  floor  in  an  instant 
and  said:  "I  have  a  word  to  say;  I 
want  to  send  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  that.  Let  us  take  up  a 
collection."  In  about  five  minutes  a 
collection  of  four  hundred  dollars  was 
announced.  Then  Mr.  Moody  said: 
"Can't  we  make  it  a  thousand?  Mr. 
Sankey,  you'll  give  a  hundred?" 
"Yes."  Then  turning  to  four  others 
in  turn,  they  all  responded  promptly 
to  the  call  for  a  hundred  dollars  each. 
Then  he  said:  "I  reckon  I'll  have  to 
give  the  other  hundred.    Now  send 


him  a  telegram  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Mr.  Sanky,  sing  us  a  solo;"  and 
he  sang,  "Throw  out  the  life-line, 
somebody  is  drifting  away."  I'll 
tell  you,  we  may  talk  of  the  free- 
hearted  hospitality  of  the  South,  but 
we  can  learn  lessons  of  /^r^-hearted 
liberality  from  the  North. 

Again  we  are  on  the  dusty  train, 
and  my  heart  longs  for  the  pines  and 
sedge  fields  of  Carolina.  We  have 
met,  we  have  parted  perhaps  to  meet 
no  more,  but  to  recall  often  in  our 
memories  the  quaint  and  olden  town 
on  the  Connecticut,  the  home  of 
Moody. 

Having  written  this  and  glanced 
over  it,  I  perceive  that  it  is  but  a  frag- 
ment, and  not  at  all  worthy  of  what 
it  attempts  to  describe.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  write  so  much  in  so 
short  an  article.  Among  the  many 
things  that  I  saw,  however,  nothing 
impressed  me  more  forcibly  than  the 
exceeding  plainness  of  these  men  of 
world-wide  reputation.  And  so  the 
conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  me, 
that  it  is  folly  which  makes  the  jack- 
daw dress  in  the  peacock's  feathers, 
and  also,  that  if  some  of  our  preachers 
would  unburden  their  sermons  of 
theological  phrases,  or  else  translate 
them  into  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon folk,  ' 1  there  would  be  a  mint  less 
sleeping  in  the  pew,"  as  John  Plough- 
man would  say. 

Now,  why  not  have  a  Soiithfield, 
where  a  larger  number  of  Southern 
boys  can  attend?  And  where  would 
be  a  better  place  than  in  Western 
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North  Carolina,  where  the  Allegha- 
nies  reach  their  greatest  height  and 
crowning  richness  of  beauty?  How 
would  Judson  College,  at  Henderson- 
ville,  do?  Besides  its  being-  an  emi- 
nently  suitable  place  on  account  of  its 
natural  surroundings,  it  is  the  home 


of  Mr.  Pearson,  the  evangelist,  who, 
no  doubt,  will  help  us  all  he  can,  and 
I  have  heard,  also,  that  the  college 
buildings  will  be  offered  to  us  free  of 
charge.  You  from  the  other  colleges, 
what  say  you? 

J.  L.  KeslER. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

BY  W.   L.  POTEAT. 


Insect  Artillery. — Among  the 
most  interesting  of  the  subjects  that 
present  themselves  to  the  student  of 
nature  stand  the  varied  means  by 
which  animals,  and  particularly  in- 
sects, seek  to  escape  being  eaten  by 
their  enemies.  These  means  are  in 
some  cases  passive,  as  when  insects 
assume  the  color  or  the  form  of  the 
objects  upon  which  they  rest,  and  so 
conceal  themselves.  In  other  cases 
they  are  aggressive,  these  insects 
making  themselves  positively  offen- 
sive. In  this  latter  class  the  usual 
reliance  is  upon  acrid  or  evil-smelling 
secretions,  which  are  emitted  when 
the  insect  is  disturbed.  It  is  to  an 
example  of  this  aggressive  sort  that  I 
wish  to  direct  attention.  Not  many 
days  ago  a  small  "ground"  or  "run- 
ning" beetle  was  making  its  way 
across  a  walk  in  the  college  campus. 
When  he  was  touched  there  was  a 
minute  explosion  from  the  posterior 
end  of  the  body.  The  explosion  was 
repeated  when  the  disturbance  was 
repeated,  and  so  several  times  in  suc- 
cession.    The  plucky  little  creature 


was,  indeed,  a  "bombardier"  beetle, 
and  he  was  subjecting  me  to  a  dimin- 
utive cannonading.  He  fired  no  lead 
or  iron  shot,  but,  what  is  ordinarily 
more  effective  for  his  purpose,  an  offen- 
sively odorous  liquid  which  passed  into 
vapor  almost  the  moment  it  came  into 
the  air.  The  discharge  is  accompanied 
by  a  smoke-like  vapor  and  a  faint  pop- 
ping sound.  One  observer  has  found 
in  this  liquid  butyric  acid,  the  same 
substance  as  that  which  imparts  the 
evil  odor  to  rancid  butter.  Another 
observer  found  that  a  drop  of  the  secre- 
tion of  one  of  these  bombardier,  when 
put  on  the  tongue,  caused  a  sharp  pain 
and  left  a  yellow  spot  such  as  is  made 
by  nitric  acid.  It  is  to  be  noted,  fur- 
ther, that  some  of  these  beetles  are 
"magazine  "  guns,  being  able  to  give 
as  many  as  eighteen  discharges  in 
quick  succession.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  a  hungry  "tiger"  beetle,  if 
not  frightened  off  by  the  report,  nor 
blinded  by  the  vapor  of  such  a  volley, 
would,  at  the  least,  find  his  stomach 
turned  by  so  ill-flavored  a  morsel,  and 
gladly  go  in  pursuit  of  other  prey. 
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EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


The  charge  of  illiteracy  has  often  j 
been  hurled  at  North  Carolina.  In 
some  of  her  sister  States,  the  editors 
of  second-class  local  newspapers,  as 
well  as  sundry  politicians  of  the  bom- 
bastic kind,  sometimes  please  the  j 
pride  and  patriotism  of  their  friends  I 
and  followers  by  contrasting  the  edu- 
cational status  of  their  own  State  with 
the  illiteracy  of  North  Carolina.  And 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  charge, 
damaging  as  it  is  to  the  reputation  of 
the  State,  is  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  The  number  of  voters 
who  cannot  read  their  ballots  is 
astounding.  The  number  of  bright- 
eyed  boys  and  girls  who  are  unable 
to  write  their  names  is  large  enough 
to  shame  the  manhood  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer, 
however,  to  speak  of  things  that  are, 
and  have  been,  but  of  what  ought  to 
be,  and  will  be,  the  status  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  in  the  future. 
Few  States  suffered  more  severely 
than  ours  in  the  late  war.  Thousands 
of  her  bravest  sons  fill  honored  sol- 
diers' graves.  Millions  of  dollars,  the 
accumulation  of  long  years  of  toil, 
were  swept  away  by  the  blighting 
hand  of  war.  So  that  the  present 
illiteracy  of  our  State  is  due,  not  to 
defective  system,  not  to  indifference 


of  the  people,  but  to  poverty,  caused 
by  the  war.  But  things  are  changing 
now.  Our  people  are  not  wealthy  yet. 
They  are  poor.  But  there  are  un- 
mistakable evidences  of  thrift  among 
them.  Pluck  and  perseverance,  energy 
and  enterprise,  are  slowly  but  surely 
working  out  for  the  Old  North  State 
a  brighter  and  better  state  of  things. 
And  as  an  evidence,  or  rather  a  result 
of  this  improvement,  we  may  notice 
the  increased  interest  in  education. 

We  see  this  first  in  our  free  school 
system.  It  has  a  stronger  hold  upon 
the  people  now  than  ever  before.  It 
is  better  organized  and  better  con- 
ducted. The  free  schools  have  more 
efficient  teachers  and  are  more  largely 
attended.  The  teachers,  in  their  an- 
nual gatherings  and  in  the  institutes 
recently  inaugurated,  are  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  modern  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  are  adopting  such 
of  these  as  are  suited  to  the  needs  and 
condition  of  our  people.  The  text- 
books of  the  olden  time  are  fast  giving 
place  to  others  which  are  more  in 
accord  with  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  common  schools  of 
North  Carolina  are  moving  forward, 
and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  these  alone 
will  be  able  to  banish  the  dense  cloud 
of  ignorance  that  hangs  over  our 
State,  and  prepare  its  youth  for  the 
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duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. 

Again,  we  find  more  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  better  ones,  too, 
in  the  State  now  than  ever  before. 
Every  town  and  village,  almost  every 
neighborhood,  has  its  school.  Crops 
may  be  short,  business  may  be  dull, 
financial  depression  may  occur,  but 
the  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  State, 
fired  with  the  desire  to  educate  their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  progress  that  char- 
acterizes our  time,  are  making  sacri- 
fices to  support  their  schools.  But 
we  need  not  stop  with  academies.  A 
wise  and  properly  conducted  system 
of  free  schools  begets  such  an  interest 
in  education  as  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  academies. 
Increased  interest  in  academic  edu- 
cation means  increased  patronage  for 
the  college.  Hence,  we  may  expect 
the  colleges  of  our  State  to  receive 
stronger  support  and  do  a  grander 
work  in  the  future  than  they  have 
ever  done.  As  the  volume  of  a 
mighty  river  is  controlled  by  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  streams  that 
empty  their  waters  into  its  channel, 
so  the  power  and  influence  of  the  col- 
lege are  dependent  upon  the  schools 
that  contribute  to  its  support. 

All — free  school,  academy,  college, 
university — are  mutually  dependent 
and  helpful.  All  are  laboring  for  a 
common  end — a  glorious  end — the 
mental  and  moral  development  of  the 
youth  of  the  State. 

J.  B.  C. 


PALACE  vs.  "PEN."— AN  INCON- 
SISTENCY. 


;      Patriotism  forbid  that  we  should 

|  say  anything  derogatory  of  the  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  of  our  law- makers. 
But  that  there  are  some  striking  ab- 
surdities connected  with  our  present 
political  status,  we  think  can  be  seen 

i  from  a  mere  cursory  view.  In  this, 
we  have  space  only  to  notice  two 
phases  of  the  existing  status,  and,  for 

i  sake  of  brevity,  bring  them  in  con- 
trast. 

Were  we  to  say  that  North  Carolina 
was  more  concerned  for  the  support 
of  her  convicts  than  for  the  education 
of  her  children,  deemed  it  of  more 
I  importance  to  handsomely  maintain 
|  her  law-breakers  than  to  protect  the 
I  law-abiding  citizen,  and,  in  fact,  rather 
encouraged  than  discouraged  roguery 
and  theft,  we  would,  perhaps,  be 
accused  of  ingratitude,  hatred  and 
anarchy.  Yet,  such  conclusions  may, 
it  seems  to  us,  be  arrived  at  not  alto- 
gether illogically.  At  least,  we  deem 
it  not  altogether  out  of  order  to  ex- 
press our  opinion,  state  the  facts,  and 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions. 

That  our  State  is  far  behind  the 
most  of  her  sister  States  in  the  mat- 
ter of  free  schools  and  public  educa- 
tion, is  a  fact  well  known.  How 
miserably  far  behind  we  are,  may  be 
seen  in  this,  that  while  our  country 
at  large  pays  two  dollars  per  capita 
annually  for  public  education,  North 
Carolina  only  pays  the  scanty  sum  of 
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thirty-nine  cents.  Or,  to  make  it 
more  specific,  Virginia  has  a  school 
term  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
days  per  annum ;  Alabama,  eighty- 
nine  days ;  Mississippi,  seventy-eight 
days ;  Tennessee,  eighty  days ;  Ar- 
kansas, one  hundred  and  two  days, 
and  North  Carolina  the  short  term  of 
sixty-three  days.  In  every  contest 
North  Carolina  has  taken  a  bold  and 
heroic  stand,  her  sons  have  fought  for 
honor  and  died  for  liberty.  To-day, 
in  time  of  seeming  peace,  there  is  a 
great  struggle  in  the  intellectual 
world.  The  weakest  must  go  to  the 
wall.,  North  Carolinians,  what  stand 
are  you  taking  in  this  struggle? 
Surely,  Rip  Van  Winkle  still  sleepeth. 

But  the  ever-ready  response  is, 
when  the  above  well-known  figures 
are  quoted:  "The  State  is  too  poor. 
She  is  not  able  to  keep  pace  with  her 
sister  States  in  maintaining  public 
schools.  Her  treasury  was  exhausted, 
her  fields  were  laid  waste,  and  her 
homes  were  made  desolate  during  the 
late  struggle,  from  the  effects  of 
which  she  has  not  recovered. ' '  There 
is  truth  in  this,  and  gladly  do  we  give 
it  a  hearing,  but  another  fact  must  be 
noted  just  here. 

Although  we  are  so  poor  we  cannot 
maintain  a  respectable  free  school,  we 
can  and  do  contribute  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  dollars  annually  for 
the  support  of  over  a  thousand  thieves 
and  law-breakers.  We  sustain  them, 
too,  in  a  style  quite  superb  in  com- 
parison with  their  manner  of  living 
while  they  were  law-abiding  citizens, 


and  make  them  dwellers  in  a  palace, 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
the  State.  Yes,  North  Carolina  is 
too  poor  to  maintain  institutions  for 
the  training  of  the  youth  and  the 
development  of  their  minds.  She  is 
not  too  poor  to  maintain  one  of  the 
finest  penitentiaries  in  the  South  for 
the  reception  of  those  same  children, 
whom  she  has  allowed  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  when  they  have  committed 
crime. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  our  present 
administration  is  making  an  effort  to 
render  this  horde  of  lawless  ruffians 
self-supporting,  and  is  achieving  great 
success,  as  the  following  will  show  : 
Expenses  of  Penitentiary  for  the 
quarter  (including  three  months)  .end- 
ing February,  1889,  were  $56,063.41. 
Resources  during  same  time,  $35,- 
697.68.  (A  debt  of  $20,365.73  to  be 
drawn  from  that  poor  State  that  is 
j  not  able  to  maintain  respectable  free 
J  schools.)  For  the  quarter  ending 
j  August,  1889,  expenses  were  $49,- 
387.14.  Resources  for  same  time, 
$47,736. 10.  (To  these  earnings,  how- 
ever, are  added  $2,878.51  of  10  per 
cent,  reserve  from  F.  &  W.  R.  R., 
not  heretofore  reported  as  earnings.) 
Of  course,  this  is  a  vast  reduction, 
and  the  administration  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  last  mentioned 
quarter  is  the  most  valuable  with  us 
for  labor.  But,  if  no  succeeding 
quarter  is  more  expensive  than  the 
last,  even  then  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens pay  a  thousand  dollars  per  month 
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more  for  the  support  of  the  law- 
breakers than  they  should,  or,  we 
venture  to  say,  will  in  a  day  not  far 
distant.  The  State  can  and  should 
tear  from  her  bosom  this  viper  that  is 
gnawing  out  her  vitals,  draining  her 
treasury.  Speak  of  the  brutality  and 
inhumanity  of  the  whipping-post  as 
much  as  you  will,  but  if  it  is  not  brutal 
and  inhuman,  or  something  else  worse, 
to  rear  thousands  of  children  in  igno- 
rance (tools  made  ready  for  the  hands 
of  designing  villainy),  and  take  the 
money  that  is  so  much  needed  for 
their  education  and  spend  it  to  main- 
tain a  palace  for  their  reception  when 
they  may  become  rogues  and  out- 
laws, then  we  ask  what  is  it?  Does  it 
not  reduce  itself  to  this :  we  can  be 
brutal  toward  the  poor,  harmless 
children,  but  when  they  grow  up 
and  commit  crime  we  can  act  very 
humanely  toward  them.  We  think 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
most  of  our  fourteen  hundred  con- 
victs lead  easier  lives  and  are  better 
cared  for  since  they  have  committed 
crime  and  been  "palaced"  than 
before.  And  this,  too,  may  account 
for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
convicts  and  the  evident  spread  of  the 
spirit  of  lawlessness.  And  this  in- 
crease is  becoming  fearful-ly  enormous, 
let  us  say. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  pardoned  for  an 
illustration,  just  here,  simple  and  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Suppose  Farmer 
Jones,  by  hard  labor,  has  succeeded 
in  making  and  saving  $1,000  during 
the  past  year.     His  servant  John  is 


aware  of  this  fact,  and  knows  the 
drawer  in  which  it  has  been  placed 
for  safe  keeping.  To-night,  while 
Jones  sleeps,  John  enters  the  house, 
secures  the  year's  earnings,  goes  to 
the  stable,  saddles  the  fleetest  horse, 
and  escapes.  When  found  out,  Jones' 
friends  and  neighbors  begin  the  search 
for  John,  and,  perhaps,  after  weeks  of 
diligent  pursuit,  he  is  captured  and 
lodged  in  jail.  When  court  comes 
off  our  sturdy  farmer  summons  in  his 
force,  it  matters  not  how  much  and 
of  what  value  their  time,  and  repairs 
to  court,  perhaps  for  several  days,  for 
the  purpose  of  convicting  John.  They 
succeed.  John,  "poor  fellow,"  is 
sent  to  the  Penitentiary  (that  seem- 
ing delightful  resort  for  a  growing 
populace),  serves  out  his  term  of 
five  years,  and  returns  home  healthier 
and  more  robust,  perhaps,  than  he 
was  the  night  he  committed  the 
crime. 

Does  Farmer  Jones  ever  recover  one 
cent  of  his  hard-earned  savings,  unless 
John,  perchance,  had  it  on  his  person 
when  captured?  But,  says  one,  this 
is  irremediable.  Granted;  but  does 
it  not  seem  hard  and  just  a  little  incon- 
sistent that  Farmer  Jones  should  have 
to  return  home  and  go  to  work  the 
harder  that  he  may  be  able  to  settle 
his  taxes  when  the  collector  comes 
around,  a  due  portion  of  which  goes 
to  support  John,  the  thief,  in  his 
palaced  grandeur  and  superb  depend- 
ency. "Consistency,  thou  art  a 
jewel." 

J.  O.  Atkinson. 
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CORPORAL  TANNER  AND  PENSIONS. 


An  infamous  immortality  has  al- 
ready attached  itself  to  the  present 
Harrison  administration.  If  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  a  passive  one 
from  now  to  its  close,  future  genera- 
tions would  always  remember  it  for 
its  lack  of  wise  political  sagacity  and 
utter  destitution  of  executive  con- 
scientiousness. We  will  not  notice 
the  minor  presidential  appointments. 
The  President  is  pledged  to  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform.  If  he  has  used  Civil 
Service  Reform,  and  his  appointments 
have  been  made  from  the  best-fitted 
class,  may  a  pitying  God  have  mercy 
on  the  others.  But  Tanner's  appoint- 
ment to  the  head  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  was  either  an  act  of  monu- 
mental imbecility  or  of  colossal  perfidy 
to  a  sacred  agreement.  The  most 
exciting  question  of  the  day  is  pen- 
sions. When  Hooker  took  charge  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  his  cry  was 
"On  to  Richmond,"  and  his  winter 
quarters  "in  his  saddle,"  but  Hooker 
rode  in  vain.  "The  rebel  rides  on 
his  raid  no  more,"  but  since  his  ride 
ceased,  since  peace  has  been  restored 
to  a  disturbed  country,  the  cry  has 
been  "On  to  Washington,"  and  that 
cry  is  not  in  vain.  The  amount  of 
government  disbursements  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  million 
dollars  annually,  and  about  one-third 
of  that  goes  to  the  pensioners  !  Think 
of  it — one-third  for  pensions  !  One- 
third  of  all  governmental  expenditures 
goes  to  fill  the  pockets  of  pensioners. 


Speak  no  more  of  Europe's  being  an 
armed  camp,  when  we  spend  nearly 
as  much  to  support  a  retired  army  as 
she  does  to  support  an  active  one. 

The  South's  attitude  has  been 
generous.  She  has  willingly  voted 
to  aid  the  men  she  wounded,  and  is 
now  willing  to  aid  in  supporting  the 
needy  widows  and  orphans  of  "foe- 
men  worthy  of  her  steel."  But  they 
do  object  to  spending  their  hard-earned 
dollars  in  the  support  of  men  who 
never  suffered  the  breeze  of  battle, 
who  never  heard  the  roar  of  Southern 
artillery,  and  who  never  listened  to  a 
I  "rebel  yell." 

On  the  pension  roll  are  more  names 
than  were  ever  on  the  Federal  army's 
roll  at  any  one  time  during  the  war  ; 
yet  the  war  closed  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Some  want  the  treasury  of  the 
I  United  States  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
They  seem  about  to  succeed,  for 
Tanner  was  appointed  because  of  their 
request,  and  now  they  feel  chagrined 
at  his  removal,  and  say  the  President 
proved  false,  for  he  literally  "plastered 
his  native  State  with  pension  prom- 
ises" to  carry  it  at  the  last  election. 
This  organization  is  assuming  such 
dimensions  that  it  is  becoming  a 
grasping  monster,  whose  fearful  claws 
take  hold  on  the  very  pillars  of  our 
government  and  threaten  to  raze  it 
with  the  ground. 

Is  this  government  to  be  run  only 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  saved  the  union?  Let  pensions 
be  given  to  those  who  really  need 
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them,  but  not  to  deserters,  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  those  avaricious  cormo- 
rants that  stand  around  the  nation's 
treasury. 

National  pensions  afford  too  easy 
means  for  dishonesty,  for  perjury,  and 
for  governmental  theft.  Let  pensions 
only  pension,  that  is,  give  only  board- 
money,  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  widows  of  officers  whose  public 
lives  were  laboriously  spent  in  private 
aggrandizement  should  not  receive 
pensions. 

The  Union  army  was  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  and  wrell  cared  for  in  every 
respect ;  and  it  is  indeed  strange  that 
the  o-erms  of  fatal  diseases  lurked  so 
long  in  their  bodies,  and  nothing  but 
a  pension  act  could  aggravate  them, 
and  nothing  but  a  similar  act  could 
alleviate  them.  E.  W.  S. 


IS  SUCH  A  LAW  JUST? 

One  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  secular 
newspaper  of  to-day  without  seeing 
an  account  of  somebody  being  lynched, 
and  the  most  alarming  feature  con- 
nected with  this  practice  is  its  enor- 
mous increase  during  the  last  few 
decades. 

We  often  find  ourselves  boasting  of 
our  civilization,  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, of  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  of  strict  adherence  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  right,  truth,  and  justice 
to  all  mankind.  But  unless  we  are 
badly  mistaken,  the  lynch  law  defeats 
the  true  end  of  the  civil  law  by  fail- 
ing to  maintain  these  virtues.     It  is 


not  always  easy  to  tell  whether,  the 
judicial  and  executive  departments 
or  the  people  are  at  fault.     It  surely 

|  rests  with  one  or  all  of  these.  Some 
people  are  more  or  less  fanatical,  and, 

!  without  any  discretion,  rush  madly  to 
rash  acts,  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  in  utter  disregard  for  right. 
Such  may,  in  few  instances,  account 
for  the  wrong.  But  in  most  cases 
such  a  step  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  by  some  maneuver  or  wire- 
pulling, the  demands  of  the  law  will 
fail  to  be  met. 

Numberless  precedents  have  caused 
the  people  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  courts, 
especially  if  jurisdiction  is  demanded 
over  enormous  crimes ;  and  again, 
when  a  "verdict  of  guilty"  has  been 
rendered  by  the  jury  and  sentence 
pronounced,  the  criminal  often  escapes 
death  because  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  pardons  him  or  commutes 
the  sentence  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
people  grow  tired  of  being  baffled, 
and  resort  to  a  more  speedy  and  surer 
termination  of  life.  This  is  not  right ; 
money  should  have  no  more  influence 
toward  bringing  about  an  acquittal  of 
persons  charged  with  capital  offences 
than  of  those  charged  with  the  most 
trivial.  We  believe  in  capital  punish- 
ment for  certain  offences,  because  all 
hope  of  reforming  the  offender  is  lost, 
and  the  only  object  of  punishment  in 
such  cases  is  to  satisfy  justice.  But 
we  equally  believe  that  the  law  should 
be  so  enforced,  free  of  corruption  and 
bribery,  as  to  make  the  citizens  place 
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confidence  in  it.  Then  they  will 
allow  it  to  have  its  course,  and  not 
till  then. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  many 
cases  the  person  lynched  is  entirely 
innocent.  The  offender  not  infre- 
quently escapes  without  suspicion, 
and  the  innocent  party,  who,  doubt- 
less, if  he  had  a  fair  hearing  of  the 
case,  would  be  vindicated.  There 
may  be  some  grounds  for  divine  retri- 
bution, but  human  beings  have  ever 
been  too  weak  to  discriminate  in  this 
particular.  This  seems  to  us  the  most 
serious  objection  to  the  practice. 

Nothing  can  reflect  more  discredit 
on  people  who  claim  the  highest  type 
of  civilization,  than  for  a  man,  who 
has  not  violated  the  law  in  the  least, 
to  be  subjected  to  an  ignominious 
death,  all  for  the  want  of  a  just  trial. 

The  only  grounds  on  which  lynch- 
ing is  justifiable  is  in  case  the  offen- 
der is  brought  to  trial  and  fails  to 
have  justice  meted  out  to  him.  When 
there  is  no  further  room  for  appeal  to 
civil  authorities,  and  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  is  prominent,  then  let  the 
rights  of  the  people  be  avenged  by 
this  method,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

G.  W.  W. 


COLLEGE  SPIRIT.  * 

When  you  meet  the  alumni  and 
students  of  such  colleges  as  Princeton, 
Yale,  and  Harvard,  the  thing  that 
impresses  you  most  is  the  all-absorb- 
ing, exuberant  love  they  have  for 
their  different  colleges.  This  is  called 


college  spirit.    And  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  these  colleges  owe  their 
great   growth,  yearly   legacies,  and 
financial  security  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  learning  they  have  erected  no 
more  than  to  the  college  spirit,  which, 
born  in  the  student,  becomes  the  fixed 
|  portion  of  the  alumni ;  and  that  the 
Princeton  men,  the  Yale  men,  and  the 
j  Harvard  men,  who  yelled  themselves 
I  hoarse  while  students,  over  the  boat- 
ing victory  and  the  foot-ball  triumph, 
are  doing  twice  as  much  towards 
making  their  colleges  the  greatest  in 
the  United  States  than  all  the  vara 
avis  who  crept  away,  book  in  hand, 
to  escape  ' '  the  senseless  college  yell, ' ' 
|  and  the  throngs  of  boasting  students, 
j  and  who,  now  fully  fossiled,  philoso- 
'  phizes  on  "the  demoralizing  influ- 
j  ence  of  inter-collegiate  sports." 

So  much  for  college  spirit  else- 
where. What  are  we  doing  about  it 
here?  For  the  past  three  or 'four  years 
I  it  has  been  the  complaint  of  men  who 
I  cared  for  Wake  Forest  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  here.  "College 
spirit,  college  enthusiasm,  pride,  love, 
and  union  in  everything  that  tends  to 
make  the  college  greater  and  better"  — 
that's  what  is  lacking — that's  what 
we  need,  they  said.  Former  editors  of 
the  Student  pointed  to  the  Univer- 
sity— bid  us  observe  how  the  Chapel 
Hill  boys  stood  up  for  their  college 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and 
exhorted  us  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
Well,  whether  these  exhortations  did 
any  good  or  not,  we  will  not  judge. 
At  any  rate,  the  fact  exists  now  that 
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there  is  no  longer  need  for  exhorta- 
tion. In  the  last  two  years,  by  some 
means  the  college  has  impressed  itself 
npon  the  hearts  of  every  student  con- 
nected with  it,  and  we  make  advisedly 
the  assertion  that  there  is  no  college 
in  the  South  in  which  the  college 
spirit  is  stronger.  Men  who  have 
visited  other  colleges  say  it.  The 
impetus  given  athletics  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  foot-ball  team  last  year  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  creation 
and  growth  of  this  feeling. 

Meeting  with  other  college  men, 
representatives  of  other  colleges,  gave 
us  the  opportunity  to  exercise  our 
pride  in  Wake  Forest.  We  have 
learned  to  stand  up  and  look  any  man 
in  the  face  and  say  :  "I'm  from  WTake 
Forest."  It  has  been  so  with  every 
college  in  the  State.  Ask  the  Uni- 
versity or  Trinity  if  it  is  not  so. 
And  the  trustees  of  the  different  col- 
leges in  North  Carolina  may  kick 
against  foot-ball' as  much  as  they 
please,  may  talk  about  u  Spanish  bull 
fights,"  as  did  a  writer  in  the  Chron- 
icle, yet,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  the  increased 
love  and  enthusiasm  among  those 
who  are  to  be  the  alumni  more  than 
counterbalances  all  the  demoralizing 
influences,  if  there  be  any,  of  inter- 
collegiate foot-ball  contests. 

If  Wake  Forest  is  to  grow,  if  it  is 
to  become  greater  and  greater,  if  it  is 
to  widen  and  widen  as  its  President 
toils  and  lives  for  it  to  do,  in  a  great 
measure  its  alumni  must  make  it  so, 
or  be  accountable  for  the  reason  why. 


Send  away  every  year  classes  of  apa- 
thetic, unpatriotic  and  college-spirit- 
less alumni  and  the  college  will  soon 
"shrink  to  their  shrunken  measures." 
To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  col- 
lege spirit,  or  rather,  the  absence  of 
it,  ask  the  question:  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  alumni  banquet?" 
Why  does  it  live  only  in  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  been  here  four 
years?  Because  the  alumni  don't 
remember  their  connection  with  the 
college  with  enough  interest  to  pay 
their  fare  here  Commencement  and  a 
dollar  for  a  supper.  That's  the  reason. 
They  stand  off  and  say  the  college  is 
doing  a  great  work,  and  all  that.  But 
that's  not  college  spirit.  Watch  the 
class  of  '89.  It  will  have  a  banquet 
by  itself  next  commencement  if  it 
can't  stir  up  enough  of  the  older 
alumni  to  join  with  them.  Why? 
Because  that  class  left  these  walls 
with  the  wish,  expressed  through  its 
valedictorian,  "to  see  at  the  next 
Commencement  the  North  Carolina 
foot-ball  pennant  waving  over  the  old 
Dormitory." 

It's  true  we  ought  to  love  the  col- 
lege for  its  work  and  worth.  We  do. 
We  love  it  for  the  good  it  is  doing  the 
State.  We  revere  it  as  a  monument 
to  J:he  denomination.  We  love  and 
honor  it  because  it  has  reared  itself 
from  lowly  birth  and  poverty-hindered 
youth  to  undenied  equality  with  any 
college  in  the  South. 

But  this  love  doesn't  make  us  yell 
and  cheer.  There's  no  action  in  it. 
It's  a  quiet,  orderly  feeling  that  lets 
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us  whisper  '  'Hurrah  for  Alma  Mater, ' ' 
but  never  impels  us  to  shout  it.  It 
won't  urge  us  to  work  for  the  college 
while  we  live.  It  won't  make  a  single 


clause  in  our  wills  when  we  die.  Now 
infuse  a  little  yelling  foot-ball  love 
into  it  and  you  have  "the  stuff"  that 
means  "College  Spirit."    J.  E.  W. 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 


J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


It  seems  that  our  Rev.  Mr.  Cade  is 
to  make  a  fortune  by  his  recent  in- 
vention of  a  system  by  which  moving 
trains  may  communicate  by  tele- 
graphy with  one  another.  Mr.  Cade's 
system  has  been  tested  and  worked 
admirably.  A  line  is  to  be  erected 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Cade.  If  this 
line  stands  the  test  as  well  as  the  one 
formerly  erected  near  Raleigh,  a  com- 
pany, which  is  being  formed,  will 
operate  the  system,  and  pay  Mr.  Cade 
$50,000  in  cash  for  the  patent  right 
and  $2.25  a  mile  per  year  for  seven- 
teen years  for  every  mile  of  railway 
1  over  which  the  line  runs.  It  is 
asserted  that,  with  the  new  system  in 
operation,  collisions  between  trains 
equipped  with  the  instrument  will  be 
practically  impossible,  as  the  instru- 
ment on  one  train  will  automatically 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  another 
train  on  the  same  track. 

Mr.  Cade  is  a  Franklin  County 
man,  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  well 
known  in  this  and  other  States.  The 
genius  and  brilliancy  that  have  dis- 


tinguished him  as  a  pulpit  orator, 
logician  and  theologian,  seem  now  to 
have  resulted  in  the  production  of 
what  may  apparently  be  termed  the 
invention  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers 
are  of  a  milder  temper  and  can  restrain 
their  anger  better  than  the  present 
editorial  staff  of  the  Student.  If 
not,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  mighty  torrent  of 
censure  and  deprecations  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  our  defenseless 
heads.  We  are  very  anxious  to  issue 
the  Student  at,  or  very  near,  the 
first  of  each  month.  The  delay  in 
this  and  the  previous  issue  was  un- 
avoidable on  our  part  and  lay  beyond 
our  control.  Our  requests  and  entreat- 
ies to  the  publishers,  beyond  receiv- 
ing fair  promises,  were  ignored. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  have  changed 
publishers,  and  will  hereafter,  we 
hope,  succeed  in  getting  out  the  Stu- 
dent early  in  each  month. 
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The  event  of  four  States  joining 
the  Union  at  once  is  one  unprece- 
dented, since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  the  annals  of  our 
country.  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana  and  Washington,  are  no 
longer  Territories,  but  States.  One- 
third  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  year 
1856,  there  were  sixteen  Northern 
and  fifteen  Southern  States,  according 
to  the  old  classification.  The  division 
now  stands,  twenty-six  Northern  and 
sixteen  Southern.  With  the  addition 
of  the  new  States  we  have  eighty-four, 
instead  of  seventy-six,  Senators,  as 
heretofore,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
instead  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  representatives,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  instead  of  four  hun- 
dred and  one  members  of  the  Electo- 
ral College.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
the  Republicans  will  have  in  the  next 
Congress  forty-five  of  the  eighty-four 
Senators,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty 
representatives.  So,  at  the  present, 
the  Republicans  have  full  sway  in 
every  branch  of  the  government,  with 
such  men  as  Quay,  Piatt,  Clarkson, 
Dudley,  Chandler,  Ingalls  and  "little 
Billy"  Mahone,  for  party  leaders.  It 
is  said  that  "In  union  there  is 
strength,"  but  whether  with  it,  in 
this  case,  there  is  wisdom,  honesty, 
patriotism,  is  a  question  debatable 
and  yet  to  be  decided. 


The  fact  that  there  is  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
arts,  among  our  people,  marks  an 
auspicious  epoch  in  our  country's  his- 
tory and  bespeaks  progress  and  suc- 
cess in  those  departments.  That  our 
people  are  interested  and  aroused  is 
readily  seen  from  the  fact  that  our 
State  and  numerous  county  fairs 
were  unusually  successful  and  attended 
by  larger  crowds,  perhaps,  than  ever 
before.  The  exhibits  were  good,  and 
the  throngs  of  sturdy  farmers  that 
frequented  the  fairs  showed  that  they 
were  interested  and  took  pride  in  their 
honest  vocation — and  well  might  they 
be,  for  it  is  by  these  we  live,  move 
and  have  our  being. 

The  grandest  and  most  magnificent 
agricultural  display  of  the  season  was 
the  Piedmont  Exposition,  held  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  Governor  Hill,  of 
New  York,  and  other  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  North,  graced  the 
occasion  with  able  speeches.  Quite 
a  flattering  and  well-deserved  compli- 
ment was  that  paid  our  own  states- 
man, Col.  L.  L.  Polk,  by  giving  him 
a  special  invitation  to  speak  on  that 
occasion,  sending  for  him  a  private 
car,  and,  upon  his  arrival  there,  giv- 
ing him  an  ovation  and  20,000  farmers 
to  talk  to.  Col.  Polk  well  sustained 
his  own  reputation  and  likewise  that 
of  the  State  which  he  represented. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


F.  Marion  Crawford  has  written 
a  new  book,  title  "Sanf  Ilario." 
This  was  promised  as  a  picture  of 
Italian  life  when  he  finished  "Sara- 
ceuesca,"  a  history  of  the  Roman 
family.  Most  likely  the  book  will  be 
read  with  eagerness. 

"The  Master  of  Ballantra," 

by  Robert  Louis  Stephenson,  which 
appeared  in  a  series  in  the  Scribne)^  s 
Magazine,  is  now  ready  for  the  pub- 
lic in  book  form.  The  mention  of 
the  author  would  be  advertisement 
enough,  but  critics  say  it  is  his  best 
production. 

The  National  Magazine  is  the 
name  of  a  new  literary  venture  of 
Chicago,  which  begins  with  the  Octo- 
ber number.  It  is  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  new  "National 
University,"  which  opens  October  ist, 
of  which  it  is  the  organ.  The  first 
number  will  contain  articles  on  liter- 
ary, educational  and  scientific  subjects 
and  prospectus  of  the  University, 
which  is  said  to  be  modelled  after  the 
London  University,  and  has  extensive 
non-resident  courses,  teaching  many 
subjects  by  mail.  Published  at  182 
Clark  street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Another  star  in  the  galaxy  of  lit- 
erature has  fallen.    One  by  one  they 


go,  leaving  the  results  of  their  labors 
behind  them  as  an  imperishable  mon- 
ument of  their  untiring  energy  and 
intellectual  superiority.  Wilkie  Col- 
lins was  one  of  the  greatest  novelists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Born  in 
the  year  1824,  m  London,  of  very 
respectable  parents,  he  received  a  lib- 
eral education  in  his  own  country  and 
in  Italy,  whence  his  parents  afterward 
removed,  after  which  he  entered  the 
tea  trade;  but  not  being  satisfied,  he 
abandoned  commerce  and  adopted  the 
legal  profession.  Time  proved  his 
unfitness  for  this  calling,  and,  fortu- 
nately, he  found  his  right  channel  of 
work,  that  of  the  profession  of  litera- 
ture, in  the  year  1848.  His  first 
work  was  a  biography  of  his  father, 
published  in  two  volumes.  This 
received  the  commendation  of  all. 
His  different  works  of  fiction  have 
added  a  vast  store  to  English  litera- 
ture. His  first  novel,  "Antonia,  or 
the  Fall  of  Rome,"  is  a  romance  of 
the  fifth  century — a  very  instructive 
book-work — from  a  historical  stand- 
point. Principal  among  his  works 
are  "The  Moonstone,"  "The  Law 
and  the  Lady,"  "The  Dead  Secret," 
"The  Woman  in  White,"  and  many 
others.  Probably  his  works  have  had 
as  large  circulation  as  those  of  any 
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modern  author,  having  been  translated 
into  at  least  six  other  languages.  We 
love  to  read  him  when  we  wish  to 
catch  inspiration. 

History  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  European  Tour  . — 
Mr.  Eugene  Harrell  is  preparing  a 
full  historical  account  of  the  teachers' 
European  tour.  The  title  will  be 
4  'North  Carolina  Teachers'  Vacation, ' ' 
four  hundred  pages,  and  contain  a 
number  of  fine  jaunts  in  Europe, 
and  will  comprise  some  illustrations. 
Mr.  Harrell  announces  in  the  North 
Carolina  Teacher  that  several  mem- 
bers of  the  party  will  each  write  a 
chapter,  and  to  those  chapters  the 
initials  of  the  author  will  be  affixed. 
It  is  intended  that  this  book  shall  be 
different  from  anything  of  the  kind 
ever  before  written,  and  thus  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  found  more 
entertaining.  No  "guide-book"  lit- 
erature will  be  seen  in  its  pages,  for 
this  book  is  to  be  as  much  about  our 
party  as  of  their  journeyings.  The 
people,  places  and  things  which  they 
have  seen  will  be  told  as  they  saw 
them,  and  not  as  somebody  else  has 
described  them;  therefore,  the  story 
will  be  told  in  the  chatty,  gossipy  style 
of  talks  around  the  fireside  with 
friends.  Incidents  and  scenes  which 
amused  while  in  Europe  (and  there 
were  many  such)  will  be  faithfully 
related,  and  we  think  the  readers  of 
the  volume  will  soon  discover  that 
we  are  not  only  describing  Europe, 
but  are  trying  to  tell  them  about  our 
tour  in  Europe.    With  the  book  there 


will  be  a  fine  group  picture,  includ- 
ing, if  possible,  every  member  of  the 
party,  and  this  picture  will  greatly 
add  to  the  value  of  the  volume  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  most  pleasant  tour 
ever  made  in  Europe  by  a  hundred 
American  people. — Ex. 

The  October  Lippincott  brings  us 
a  powerful  story  from  the  pen  of  an 
author  who  may  justly  claim  a  place 
among  America's  galaxy  of  magazine 
novelists.  The  work  to  which  we 
refer  is  "Creole  and  Puritan,"  by 
T.  C.  DeLeon.  The  author  correctly 
styles  it  "  A  Character  Study  in  Three 
Parts."  It  is  a  study  of  the  passions 
and  affections  and  finer  feelings  which 
actuate  men  to  deeds  of  daring  or  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts — first,  at  the  North;  second, 
in  the  South ;  third,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  vSphynx.  Part  second  has  to 
do  with  the  civil  war  and  the  recon- 
struction period.  So  skillfully  does 
he  manipulate  his  pen  that  he  effect- 
ually hides  from  the  casual  reader  h  is 
own  position  during  those  bloody 
days.    His  style  is  characterized  by 

I  the  numerous  and  striking  adjectives 
which  appear  on  every  page.  He 
speaks  of  the  "luminous,  liquid  mid- 
night of  her  eyes,"  the  "parted  scarlet 
of  her  lips,"  "her  long  arms  stole  up 
about  his  neck,  the  strong,  slim 
fingers  interlaced  as  to  unlock  never- 
more."  This  style  stamps  him  as 
belonging  to  that  school  which  Mrs. 
Rives-Chandler  has  made  so  famous. 
Although  the  popularity  of  this  class 

I  of  writers  is  only  for  a  day,  still  it  is 
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better  than  no  popularity  at  all,  and 
more  lucrative  than  the  classic  style. 
They  certainly  help  us  to  while  away 


many  moments  pleasantly,  and  "we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  that." 

C. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


C.  L.  Felt,  Editor  pro  tem. 


'Rah! 

'Rah! 'Rah! 
Black  and  Gold. 
WAKE  FOREST! 
Lawn  tennis. 

"The  drear  November  days  have 
come.'1 

Still  the  students  come  straggling 

in. 

Proe.  Manning  is  here  organizing- 
a  writing  class. 

W.  W.  Early,  '89,  stopped  on  the 
"Hill"  a  few  days  on  his  way  to 
Wadesboro,  where  he  has  a  flourishing 
school. 

The  committee  on  college  colors 
have  adopted  black  and  gold. 

Prof.  Mills,  to  commemorate  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  sure  enough  "grand- 
pa," has  turned  out  his  beard. 

Dr.  Rominger,  Reidsville's  most 
excellent  dentist,  paid  the  "Hill"  a 
professional  visit  early  in  the  session 
and  did  some  fine  work. 


We  haven't  a  single  college  dude. 
I  What  are  we  coming  to? 

A  Chestnut. — A  Fresh,  received  a 
j  telegram  from  home  soon  after  his 
I  arrival,  and  at  once  recognized  his 
i  father's  handwriting. 

One  of  our  Sophs,  doesn't  exactly 
I  remember  whether  it  was  a  Sirapho- 
I  netian  or  a  Sirquezian  woman  he  saw 
I  at  the  circus  in  Raleigh. 

A  Wake  Forest  resident  reports 
that  a  mink  killed  thirty-two  of  his 
I  chickens  in  two  nights. — Daily  Call. 
I  Boys,  look  after  that  mink. 

The  Foot-ball  Association  has  elect- 
ed the  following  officers  for  this  year  : 
J.  B.  Spilman,  President  ;  J.  O.  At- 
kinson, Vice-President ;  L.  H.  Battle, 
Secretary  and  Business  Manager ;  C. 
L.  Felt,  Treasurer. 

The  Literary  Societies  have  decided 
to  put  back  their  medals.  These 
medals  are  given  for  improvement  in 
debate  and  for  the  best  essay.  The 
presentation  of  medals  will  be  private. 
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Lawn  tennis  is  receiving  con- 
siderable attention.  There  are  five 
sets  to  the  right  of  the  foot-ball 
grounds,  and  when  all  are  at  play  it 
is  a  very  charming  and  English  scene, 
doncherknow. 

The  committee  on  a  college  cry 
have  not  yet  found  one  that  strikes 
them  as  good  enough  for  us.  Wake 
Forest's  lungs  are  all  right,  and  she 
will  be  sure  to  be  heard. 

Our  gymnasium  is  finished  at  last, 
and  the  boys  are  happy.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  the  very  best  apparatus, 
and,  under  its  present  management, 
is  sure  to  prove  a  success.  No  more 
hollow-cheeked,  dyspeptic  graduates 
from  these  halls. 

Mr.  Sprinkle,  our  efficient  Direc- 
tor of  Physical  Culture,  has  laid  off  a 
four  hundred  yard  track  around  the 
foot-ball  grounds,  and  encourages  the 
students  all  he  can  in  athletic  sports. 
A  better  man  for  the  place  could 
hardly  have  been  found. 

Prof.  Carlyle  has  bought  "Par- 
son" Vann's  residence,  and  Mrs.  Neal 
and  family  have  moved  into  it.  The 
house  formerly  occupied  by  Mrs.  Neal 
is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rogers, 
who  has  moved  here  from  Durham. 

'Rah  for  the  enterprising  business 
manager  of  our  foot-ball  team.  He 
has  challenged  the  University  to  play 
a  game  at  Chapel  Hill  November  22d, 
and  has  challenged  Trinity  College 
to  meet  us  in  Raleigh  on  Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Spilman,  the  editor  of 
this  department,  owing  to  ill  health 
has  gone  home  to  recuperate,  and  the 
department  is  in  the  hands  of  an  out- 
sider, which  is  the  only  excuse  offered 
for  its  lameness. 

Wake  Forest  was  well  represented 
at  Durham  during  Sam  Jones'  meet- 
ings. Besides  several  people  from 
the  "  Hill,"  two  wagon-loads  of  stu- 
dents went  through  the  country.  All 
were  favorably  impressed  with  Mr. 
Jones,  as  they  all  persist  in  calling 
him  now. 

Thursday  of  Fair  week  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  'Varsity,  Trinity, 
and  Wake  Forest  Foot-ball  Associa- 
tions met  at  the  Yarboro,  to  make 
what  changes  were  deemed  necessary 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Inter-Col- 
legiate Foot-ball  Association.  WTake 
Forest  was  represented  by  F.  P.  Wil-' 
liamson,  E.  W.  Sikes,  R.  L.  Burns. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  says: 
11 1  was  glad  to  see  many  live  Baptist 
men  and  women  taking  an  influential 
part  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at 
Morehead.  Dr.  Manly,  on  Classical 
Day,  and  Prof.  Poteat,  on  Science 
Day,  did  admirable  work,  and  repre- 
sented Wake  Forest  effectively."  — 
Biblical  Recorder. 

We  see  by  the  Recorder  that  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Mitchell  has  accepted  the 
Henderson  pastorate,  and  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  January   ist.  The 
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people  of  Wake  Forest  and  the  stu- 
dents of  last  year,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  the  large-hearted 
Doctor,  will  miss  his  happy  greeting  j 
on  the  street  and  his  kindly  words  of 
cheer  in  the  prayer-meeting. 

The  Senior  Class  has  organized  [ 
with  twenty-eight  members  and  the 
following  officers:  G.  W.  Ward,  Pres-  j 
ident;J.  O.  Atkinson,  Secretary  ;J.  A. 
Holleman,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
C.  L.  Felt,  Treasurer.    The  Juniors  j 
have  elected,   as  President,   E.  W. 
Sikes;  as  Vice-President,  C.  B.  Wil- 
liams; as  Secretary,  L.  H.  Battle;  as 
Treasurer,    H.    A.     Royster.     The  | 
Sophs,  were  satisfied  with  two  offi- 
cers— T.  Ivey,    President,   and  C.  J.  j 
Manly,  Secretary. 

Our  students  are  kept  busy  now, 
from  the  rising  up  of  the  sun  to  the  j 
going  down  of  the  same.    Yea,  verily,  j 
The  alumni  would  hardly  be  able  to 
realize  that  this  is  the  same  school  it 
was  ten  years  ago.     It  is  not,  save  in 
name.    And  yet,   we  beg    for  one  j 
more  improvement,  and  that  is  an-  j 
other   laboratory     for    physics    and  I 
natural    history.     It    will   come  in 
time,  but  we  need  it  now. 

Our  Sophs,  have  adopted  the  Eng-  j 
lish  tourist  cap,   and  the  Juniors  a  | 
black  felt  high   hat.     Both  classes 
look  exceedingly  nobby,  and  elicited  i 
a  good  many  compliments  from  the 
people  at  the  Fair.     It  has  reached  the 
ears  of  ye  editor  that  two  or  three 
of  our  Juniors  made  high  havoc  among 
the  ladies.    The  Seniors  are  distin- 


guished only  by  their  calm  and  gentle 
dignity.     They  need  no  hat. 

During  Fair  week  the  "Hill"  was 
fairly  alive  with  strangers.  It  broke 
the  homely  tranquility  of  this  quiet 
college  town.  A  goodly  number  of 
fathers,  on  their  way  to  the  Fair, 
stopped  over  "  to  see  my  son."  Mrs. 
Moore,  of  Catawba  County,  daughter 
of  the  late  R.  B.  Jones,  was  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  A.  R.  Vann.  Miss  Ferebee, 
of  Camden  County,  paid  Miss  Minta 
Royall  a  flying  visit.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  and  Miss  Rebecca  Riddick, 
all  of  Gates  County,  were  the  guests 
of  Mr.  W.  G.  Riddick,  the  jovial 
landlord  of  the  Riddick  House. 

President  Taylor  announced  at 
prayers,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, that  the  course  of  lectures  which 
have  been  given  for  the  last  few  years 
will  be  continued  during  the  present 
session,  and  he  promised  even  rarer 
treats  of  this  kind  than#  have  hereto- 
fore been  given.  The  first  lecture  of 
the  series  was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Sanderlin,  October  3d.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Pridgen  kindly  reported  the  lec- 
ture, and  his  most  excellent  report 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  It 
speaks  for  itself.  The' second  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  h.  R.  Mills, 
October  2  2d,  on  the  subject,  "Whirl- 
winds." Prof.  Mills  has  made  a 
study  of  this  subject  for  several  years, 
and  his  address  showed  deep  thought 
and  was  happily  delivered.  Not  ex- 
actly in  the  course  of  lectures,  but 
somewhat  of  the  same  character,  was 
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the  formal  opening  of  the  new  gym- 
nasium. Speeches  were  made  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Powers,  M.  D.,  and 
the  Director  of  Physical  Culture,  Mr. 
T.  S.  Sprinkle.  Dr.  Powers  kept 
the  audience  in  a  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  beginning  of  his  speech  to 
the  close.  Under  all  this  humor,  he 
made  a  good  many  home  thrusts 
at  the  wranglings  of  society.  Mr. 
Sprinkle  was  not  quite  so  humorous, 
but  his  speech  was  very  pointed  and 
appropriate. 


LECTURE. 

REPORTED  BY  J.  H.  PRIDGEN. 

Certainly  a  more  attentive  or  ap- 
preciative audience  never  assembled 
in  the  College  Chapel  than  those 
who  were  in  attendance  at  the  lecture 
of  that  most  charming  speaker,  the 
Hon.  G.  W.  Sanderlin.  A  perfect 
storm  of  applause  greeted  his  appear- 
ance,  which,  by  its  prompting  motive,  j 
speaks  emphatically  of  the  high  esti- 
raation  in  wmich  our  genial  Auditor  j 
is  held,  both  by  students  and  citizens,  j 

He  did  not  come  like  a  preacher 
from  his  barrel  of  dust-encumbered 
sermons,  certainly  there  was  nothing 
in  his  discourse  that  suggested  church 
economy,  but,  in  that  charming  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  he  kept  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  audience 
to  the  end. 

He  spoke  first  of  five  classes  of 
individuals  to  whom,  by  virtue  of 
their  high  office  and  calling,  respect 
and    homage    are    most   due:  The 


preacher  of  righteousness,  by  virtue  of 
the  message  he  bears ;  woman,  be- 
cause of  her  refining  influence  over 
the  manners  and  nature  of  the  world; 
the  farmer,  the  support  of  the  nation; 
the  editor,  who,  in  his  paper  as  proxy, 
comes  every  day  to  greet  us;  but  the 
profoundest  respect  and  reverence  are 
due  the  patient  teacher,  for  to  him  is 
committed  the  training  of  immortal 
minds.  Brain  acts  upon  brain,  mind 
upon  mind,  and  the  impression  left 
by  the  action  of  brain  and  mind  is  not 
transitory,  but  lasts  on  forever.  To 
make  an  impression  lasting,  engrave 
it  on  brass;  to  make  it  more  lasting, 
engrave  it  on  marble;  but  to  make  it 
most  lasting,  write  it  on  the  tablet  of  an 
immortal  soul.  The  humblest  teacher 
has  a  mission  to  perform.  He  may 
not  be  high  in  the  archives  of  influ- 
ence,'yet,  like  the  tiny  pebbles  on  the 
lake,  his  influence  feels  its  way  even- 
to  the  farthest  shore.  The  art  of 
teaching  calls  forth  the  exercise  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues — -patience,  perse- 
verance in  feeling  and  in  effort, 
discriminating  judgment,  etc.,  and 
brings  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher  every  variety  of  mind  typical 
of  the  plodding  ox,  the  stubborn 
mule,  the  fiery  steed,  and  the  soaring 
eagle.  Thus  the  teacher  comes  to  us 
as  the  charioteer  of  future  action,  and, 
with  reins  in  hand,  strives  to  insure  a 
great  educational  advancement,  by 
making  the  ox  go  faster,  by  making 
the  mule  go  at  all,  by  properly  direct- 
ing the  fiery  steed,  and  letting  the 
eagle  soar.     The  lecturer  then  spoke 
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in  grammatical  phrase  of  the  past, 
present  and  future  tense  of  teaching. 
There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  old 
mode  of  teaching;  yet,  the  spirit  of 
the  iconoclast  is  abroad  in  the  land, 
tearing  down  the  old,  building  up  the 
new.  The  attention  paid  by  the  old 
masters  to  rudimentary  training  is 
worthy  to  be  kept  up  now.  The  his- 
tory of  teaching  in  the  past  under  old 
school- masters,  in  old-fashioned  ways, 
is  glorious.  Let  us  honor  the  patient 
souls  that  taught  our  grandmothers, 
remembering  not — 

"To  be  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet,  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

The  history  of  teaching  of  the 
present  day  is  "grand  beyond  com- 
pare." Where  there  were  some  time 
ago  only  three  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  which  a  classical  education 
could    be   obtained,  now,  with*  the 


Teachers'  Assembly,  normal  schools, 
graded  schools,  high  schools,  semi- 
naries and  colleges,  the  way  has  been 
opened  for  that  system  of  training, 
the  good  results  of  which  are  felt 
rather  than  seen.  Notwithstanding 
the  glorious  record  of  the  past  and 
present,  the  future  bids  fair  to  be 
!  more  glorious  still.  Fathers  and  moth- 
ers are  craving  more  light  for  their 
children.  This  is  especially  promi- 
I  nent  among  the  poor.  It  is,  then, 
(  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  worship  of  dollars  and  cents 
will  be  superseded  by  a  greater  desire 
for  knowledge.  The  best  savings 
bank  to  be  had  is  money  laid  away  in 
the  educated  brains  of  children.  All 
honor,  then,  to  the  grandest  of  all  pro- 
fessions, remembering  that  whatever 
may  be  the  vocation  in  life — 

"The  mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man." 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


J.  E.  White. 


— Owing  to  the  sickness  of  the  edi- 
tor of  this  department,  our  exchanges, 
undeservedly,  will  be  compelled  to 
suffer.  They  have  been  rather  slow 
in  making  their  appearance.  We 
hope,  in  the  interest  of>  practical 
morals,  they  have  not  been  as  we 
have,  at  the  mercy  of  a  dilatory, 
though  always  promising,  publisher. 
The  editors  of  the  Student  are  very 


much  disposed  to  emulate  the  course 
of  a  club  of  authors,  who,  discussing 
at  one  of  their  meetings  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  great  Napoleon,  had  their 
aspersions  changed  to  high  enco- 
miums by  the  assertion  of  one  of  their 
number  that  "Napoleon  put  publish- 
ers to  death."  Those  exchanges  re- 
ceived, however,  give  promise  of  a 
successful  year  in  college  journalism. 


so 
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— The  neatest  exchange  on  our 
table  is  the  Richmond  College  Mes- 
senger for  October.  Not  only  does 
its  appearance  speak  highly  for  the 
present  corps  of  editors,  but  also  the 
collection  of  quite  a  large  number  of 
short  and  sprightly  contributions 
shows  that  they  have  gotten  hold  of 
the  right  idea  of  magazine  manage- 
ment. However,  there  is  one  thing 
we  would  like  to  suggest  by  way  of 
friendly  criticism:  that  the  depart- 
ment headed  "Locals"  be  headed 
either  "Nuts  for  Outsiders  to  Crack" 
or  "Rats,"  as  the  matter  underneath 
is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  any  one 
except  a  Richmond  College  student, 
and  the  term  "rats"  occurs  an  in- 
numerable number  of  times.  If  we 
were  a  "newish"  at  Richmond  we 
would  either  have  the-  appellation 
changed  or  organize  a  ' '  rush ' '  against 
the  whole  college.  Success  to  the 
Messenger. 

— The  next  magazine  in  point  of  j 
"get  up"  is  the  Columbia  College 
Spectator.  Columbia  seems  to  be 
highly  elated  over  the  action  of  the 
trustees  in  electing  the  Hon.  Seth  | 
Low  to  succeed  President  Barnard, 
deceased,  and  the  Spectator  is  jubi- 
lant over  the  prospects  of  the  college. 
We  hope,  however,  that  this  number 
is  merely  a  local  edition,  gotten  out  to 
celebrate  the  incoming  of  its  new 
President,  as  it  contains  no  contribu- 
tions ;  for  we  think  the  main  object 
of  a  college  magazine  ought  not  to  be 
so  much  to  boom  the  college  as  to  j 
give  the    young    literary    geniuses  j 


within  its  walls  a  chance  to  try  their 
pinions.  A  great  many  of  our  maga- 
zines make  a  mistake  just  here. 

— We  welcome  a  new  exchange, 
The  Free  Lance,  to  our  sanctum  and 
to  a  place  in  our  list  of  exchanges. 
It  is  published  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  We  like  the  arrangement 
of  its  departments.  We  only  wish 
others  of  our  Northern  magazines 
would  show  the  same  friendly  spirit 
in  this  matter  of  exchange.  The 
Student  indorses  every  word  said 
by  the  editor  of  exchanges  in  the 
Free  Lance. 

— The  Illinois  College  Rambler,  an 
old  acquaintance,  presents  itself  replete 
with  interesting  matter  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Illinois  Intercol- 
legiate Oratorical  Association.  This 
leads  us  to  suggest  to  the  University, 
Trinity  and  Davidson,  the  organiza- 
tion of  just  such  an  association  in 
North  Carolina.  What  do  they  say 
about  it?  We  are  organized  in  foot- 
ball ;  why  not  stir  up  oratorical  rivalry? 

— The  only  exchange  we  have  from 
Louisiana  comes  in  the  chrysalis  state 
in  the  form  of  the  Arcadia  College 
Monthly.  We  say  "chrysalis"  merely 
because  the  number  we  have  is  the 
second  one  issued.  It  is  "imago" 
in  the  pertinency  of  its  contributions 
and  the  energy  and  determination 
displayed  by  its  editors.  The  Stu- 
dent offers  its  hand. 

— The  Vanderbilt  Observer  begins 
its  twelfth  volume  by  taking  its  stand 
upon  the  unassailable  rock  of  literary 
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excellence.  The  senseless  slang  ex- 
pression, "Ah!  there,  stay  there, ' '  be- 
comes a  serious  salutation  and  con- 
gratulation when  we  address  it  to  the 
Vanderbilt  Observer.  As  the  editor 
says  in  his  splendid  salutatory,  "the 
standard  of  the  Observer  has  always 
been  a  high  one,"  and  we  add,  that 
this  number  overreaches  its  former 
standard  and  more  than  touches  hands 
with  its  former  excellence. 

— The  Guilford  Collegian  comes  to 
us  in  a  neat  dress,  and,  besides  several 
other  good  articles,  contains  a  contri- 
bution from  the  pen  of  Judge  Dick. 
The  Collegian  is  lucky  in  having  so 
distinguished  a  contributor. 


— Davidson  College,  North  Caro- 
lina, seems  to  be  regaining  its  former 
popularity.  This  new  life  has  a  good 
representative  in  the  Davidson  Month- 
ly. Let  it  stir  up  its  foot-ball  team 
and  persuade  it  to  join  the  North 
Carolina  Inter-Collegiate  Foot-Ball 
Association. 

— We  note  the  presence  of  the 
WofFord  College  Journal.  Its  dress 
might  be  greatly  improved  on. 

— This  completes  the  list  of  ex- 
changes received.  And  again,  we 
say  that  the  year  promises  to  be  a 
successful  year  "among  our  ex- 
changes." 


ALUMNI 

'89.  Although  Mr.  R.  E.  L.  Yates  I 
has  had  several  flattering  positions 
offered  him  since  he  graduated,  he 
has  declined  them  all,  and  remains 
true  to  his  first  love — the  home  and 
farm.  Our  country  demands  more 
educated  farmers  and  we  expect  Mr. 
Yates  to  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  a  college  graduate  can  succeed 
at  farming  as  well  as  in  the  profes- 
sions. 

'89.    Mr.  D.  A.  Davis  has  quite  an- 
excellent  school  at  Auburn,  N.  C. , 
and  is  also  reading  law.    The  legal 
profession  will  soon  receive  an  orna- 
ment as  well  as  a  long-felt  need. 


NOTES. 

'88.  Mr.  D.  T.  Winston  has  re- 
ceived a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  remu- 
nerative position  in  Texas,  whither 
he  went  some  months  ago.  He  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  graded 
school  at  Meridian.  This  school  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  will 
erect  a  $7,000  stone  building  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old  outfit,  and  will  also 
pay  Davie  the  neat  salary  of  $1,600 
per  annum.    Success  to  him. 

'80.  Rev.  C  S.  Farriss  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  Languages  in  the  High 
Point  Female  College.  WTe  congratu- 
late President  Stallings  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  college.     Bro.  Farriss 
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is  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  duties 
of  the  professorship  and  will  do  his 
work  splendidly. — Biblical  Recorder. 

'89.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Tucker  and  J. 
S.  Fleming  have,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, an  excellent  school  at  Hamil- 
ton, N.  C.  This  is  a  strong  team  and 
we  predict  for  them  much  success. 
"In  union  there  is  strength." 

'So.  Mr.  C.  T.  Bailey,  Jr.,  is  help- 
ing "pa"  in  the  Recorder  office,  and 
judging  from  the  wit  and  humor 
which  frequent  their  columns  of  late, 
we  suspect  Tom  is  handling  the  quill 
no  little.  The  mantle  of  the  father 
often  falls  upon  the  son. 

'69.  W.  H.  Pace,  Esq.,  of  Ral- 
eigh, has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Fowle  a  Director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Railroad.  Mr.  Pace  is  a  thor- 
ough business  man  and  will  doubtless 
make  a  good  director. 

'89.  The  Warsaw  High  School 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  F.  L. 
Merritt  as  teacher.  While  "teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  shoot," 
his  students  and  patrons  will  doubt- 
less be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
Mer(r)it(t)  always  wins. 

'83.  The  New  York  papers  speak 
in  complimentary  terms  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  who  is  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Twenty-third  Street 
Church.  He  is  preaching  to  crowded 
houses  and  is  so  far  meeting  with  1 
much  success,  having  baptized  twenty 
applicants  during  the  first  two  months  1 
of  his  pastorate. 

'85.     Mr.  J.  R.  Hunter,  who  took  I 


a  post-graduate  course  at  this  institu- 
tion last  year,  after  spending  the 
month  of  September  in  the  Wake 
Forest  Chemical  Laboratory,  left  for 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he 
expects  to  take  Ph.  D.  He  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship. 

'84.  Prof.  J.  C.  C.  Dunford  is 
serving  as  Principal  of  the  Society 
Hill  High  School,  having  been  unani- 
mously elected  to  this  position  Sep- 
tember last.  A  five  years  absence 
from  his  alma  mater  does  not  weaken 
his  devotion  for  the  Student,  and, 
consequently,  asks  us  to  note  the 
change  in  post-office.  (May  thy  seed 
increase  and  replenish  the  earth.) 

'89.  Rev.  G.  L.  Merrill  is  pleas- 
antly located  at  Randleman,  N.  C. 
While  he  has  a  flourishing  field  of 
labor,  his  field  has  a  calm,  level- 
headed and  laborious  pastor. 

'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrell,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Kinston,  N.  C, 
was  united  in  marriage,  September 
18th,  to  Miss  Effie  Kelly,  of  Mt.  Olive, 
Revs.  J.  S.  Dill  and  C  E.  Gower 
officiating. 

'88.  That  was  a  well  deserved 
compliment  paid  Miss  Evabelle  Sim- 
mons, when  Judson  College  honored 
itself  by  conferring  upon  her  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  (If  our  grammar  is  not 
strictly  correct  in  placing  this  note 
under  Alumni,  our  readers  will  just 
note  that  one  3.=  two  us). 

'84.  Dr.  Charles  Lee  Smith,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  at- 
tended the    National  Conference  of 
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Charities  and  Corrections,  which  con- 
vened in  San  Francisco,  September 
Hth-i8th,  as  the  Maryland  dele- 
gate. He  also  represented  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  of  Baltimore, 
of  which  he  is  general  secretary. 

'89.  Messrs.  G.  P.  Harrill  and  S. 
D.  Swain,  aided  by  three  assistants, 
have  charge  of  the  Yadkin  Valley 
Institute,  at  Boonville,  N.  C,  which 
is,  as  we  learn,  and  as  it  deserves  to 
be  made  under  such  management,  in 
a  flourishing  condition.     Mr.  Swain 


is  also  preaching  to  some  neighboring 
churches.  The  Student  extends 
wishes  and  congratulations. 

'89.  Mr.  E.  L.  Middleton,  of  the 
Wilson  Collegiate  Institute,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Riggsby,  of  Durham,  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 10th,  Rev.  J.  L.  White  officiat- 
ing. Class  of  '89,  send  in  your  con- 
gratulations in  the  shape  of  a  golden 
cup,  and  ask  him  to  drink  to  your 
health  that  you  may  succeed  in  imitat- 
ing his  example.     Who  next  ? 


LITERARY  NOTES 


G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


Mrs.  Chandler's  last  work,  "The 
Witness  of  the  Sun,"  does  not  seem  to 
have  fared  so  well  with  the  critics  as 
did  even  her  former  writings.  Even 
such  a  devout  disciple  as  Edgar  Faw- 
cett  does  not  give  it  so  unstinted 
praise  as  he  gave  to  "The  Quick  or  the 
Dead. "  The  book  is  indeed  thorough- 
ly  ridiculous  in  parts.  It  is,  however, 
the  cleverest  imitation  of  Ouida  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  any  language. 
Mrs.  Chandler  and  her  husband  are 
now  in  Europe.  They  left  London 
recently  for  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A  prolonged  visit  will  be 
made  to  Paris;  here  Mrs.  Chandler  will 
no  doubt  get  some  fresh  European  odor 
to  tinge  her  next  novel,  perhaps  that  of 


Zola's  clay  pipe.  Even  this,  however,, 
is  no  worse  than  Ouida' s  cigarettes. 

During  the  past  summer  a  friend 
persuaded  me  to  read  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward."  I  had  always 
had  an  aversion  to  the  book,  as, 
indeed,  I  have  for  all  such  litera- 
ture. The  book,  however,  proved  to 
be  exceedingly  clever.  A  man  of  the 
present  generation  wakes  up  in  the 
year  2000,  and  finds  things  greatly 
changed.  The  government  has  con- 
trol of  everything,  even  the  bill  of 
fare.  Things  are  consequently  run 
on  a  grand  scale,  for  Uncle  Sam  is  a 
generous  old  man  when  his  sympa- 
thies are  once  roused.  The  theory 
put  forward  by  the  author  does  cer- 
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tainly  remind  one  of  some  choice  bits 
of  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  unfortunately,  have  never  been 
fulfilled.  The  book  has  had  an  enor- 
mous sale  and  has  been  translated 
into  German.  We  would  especially 
recommend  it  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, when  it  thinks  of  adopting  a 
Southern  policy.  Bellamy's  book  has 
a  curious  history,  which  aptly  shows 
the  stupidity  of  the  average  publisher. 
" Looking  Backward"  was  offered  to 
several  publishers,  and  refused  by  all. 
At  last  Mr.  Stedman  recommended 
the  book  to  Ticknor  &  Co.,  and  it  was 
accepted  on  his  recommendation. 
For  a  time  it  was  little  read  or 
noticed  save  in  terms  of  ridicule.  But 
publisher  and  author  waited  patiently. 
Ticknor,  however,  has  reaped  but 
little  advantage  from  the  book,  the 
latter  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Marie  Bashkirt- 
seff"  received  a  "send-off"  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  and  the  fortune  of  the 
author  was  made.  The  book  will  soon 
appear -in  America.  Gladstone  and 
other  critics  speak  of  it  in  almost  ex- 
travagant terms  of  praise. 

Belford,  Clarke  &  Co.  have  failed, 
but  will  continue  as  Belford  &  Co. 
Belford1  s  Magazine  will  not  be  dis- 
continued. 

Emerson's  grave  at  Concord  has 
been  ruthlessly  broken  open,  but  his 
body  was  not  stolen.  Such  an  in- 
stance has  never  before  appeared  in 


the  history  of  crime  and  scandal  in 
America.     No  cause  can  be  assigned 
'  for  the  atrocious  act. 

Captain  King's  "Between  the  Lines" 
|  shows  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
author's  style.  The  Northern  lover 
and  the  Southern  heroine  are  no  new 
types  certainly,  and  both  ought  to  be 
laid  away  for  awhile. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  Tennyson's 
manuscripts  in  London,  the  manu- 
script of  "The  Brook"  brought  $255, 
and  that  of   "Maud"   $555.  The 

j  laureate's  handwriting  is  said  to  be 
singularly  legible.  The  August  Scrib- 

\  ner  contains  a  facsimile  oi  "Tears, 
Idle  Tears." 

' '  The  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Tenny- 
\  son"  is  the  title  of  a  privately  printed 
book,  recently  published  in  England. 
;  Send  it  over  ! 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  left  our  country 
for  Europe  by  way  of  Asia  on  Sep- 
tember 17th.  Sir  Edwin  won  hosts 
!  of  friends  during  his  short  stay,  and 
likewise  said  many  nice  things  about 
us. 

"The  Poetry  of  Tennyson"  will  be 
j  the  title  of  a  book  by  Rev.  Dr.  Van- 
dyke,  which  will    soon    appear  in 
America. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  sister 
will  contribute  a  serial  to  the  Atlantic 
during  the  coming  year. 

Frank  Stockton  will  contribute  to 
the  Century  a  novel  by  the  charac- 
teristic name  of  "The  Merry  Chan- 
ter." 
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UA  Belated  Revenge,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Lippincotf  s,  was  offered  to 
several  publishers,  and  was  always 
refused.  It  is  quite  natural  for  it  to 
appear  in  Lippincotf s. 


A  timely  article  in  the  Atlantic  at- 
tempts to  revive  the  memory  of  Simms. 
It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  a  Southern 
writer  of  so  much  genuine  worth 
should  be  so  sadly  neglected.  S. 


COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  ATHLETICS. 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


— An  English  student,  writing  an 
account  of  his  visit  to  Nortbfield  this 
summer,  says  that  the  college  yells 
were  the  most  unique  things  he  heard, 
reminding  him  of  the  Indian  war- 
whoop  which  he  heard  in  Buffalo 
Bill's  show  in  London. 

— President  Seelye,  of  Amherst, 
started  on  his  trip  abroad  about  the 
first  of  October.  He  was  accompanied 
to  the  station  by  the  students  in  a 
body,  who,  in  concert,  wished  him  a 
"happy  voyage  and  safe  return." 
Foot-ball  at  Amherst  has  been  some- 
what on  the  wane,  but  the  spirit  has 
broken  out  afresh  now,  and,  having 
secured  a  coach,  they  are  going  to  give 
some  of  the  teams  in  the  Northeast 
League  a  hard  tussle  for  the  champion- 
ship. 

— The  North  Carolina  Inter-Colle- 
giate Association  of  Foot-Ball  had  its 
second  meeting  October  17th,  in  Ral- 
eigh. The  delegates  from  the  Uni- 
versity were  Lee,  Johnston  and  Bel- 


lamy; from  Trinity,  Rahders,  Daniels 
and  Nicholson;  from  Wake  Forest, 
Williamson,  Sikes  and  White.  Lee 
of  the  University  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent by  lot;  Sikes  of  Wake  Forest, 
Secretary,  and  Daniels  of  Trinity, 
Treasurer.  It  was  hoped  that  David- 
|  son  would  present  itself  for  member- 
ship, but  they  did  not.  A  resolution 
was  passed  admitting  them  if  they 
desired  to  enter.  This  Association 
was  organized  last  Thanksgiving. 
The  first  game,  by  University  and 
Wake  Forest,  won  by  University;  the 
second,  by  the  University  and  Trinity, 
won  by  Trinity;  the  third,  by  Wake 
Forest  and  Trinity,  won  by  Wake 
Forest.  This  gave  each  a  victory 
and  each  a  defeat.  So  there  was  no 
decision  of  the  championship.  WTake 
Forest  thought  it  deserved  it  because 
it  beat  the  team  that  defeated  us,  at 
the  very  last  of  the  season.  Trinity 
based  its  claims  on  the  similar  fact 
that  they  beat  the  team  that  defeated 
us.     University  claimed  and  claims 
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that  they  ought  to  wear  the  laurels 
because  they  won  more  points  than 
any  other  team.  The  fact  is,  that 
neither  won  it  and  none  ought  to 
claim  it.  It  will  be  decided  this 
season,  as  we  are  to  play  the  games 
before  Christmas.  It  will  be  a  hard 
fight.  Trinity  has  blood  in  her  eye 
about  it.  Wake  Forest  is  going  to 
crow  now,  if  she  doesn't  crow  after- 
wards. University  is  "layin'  low'' 
and  fighting  the  Faculty  over  their 
motion  not  to  let  them  play  abroad. 
The  best  of  feeling  ought  to  prevail 
in  these  games.  We  can't  afford,  as 
gentlemen,  to  be  brutes,  nor  can  we  ' 
as  pugilists  command  the  respect  and  j 
attendance  of  the  public.  Foot-ball  j 
is  a  new  thing  in  the  South  ;  let  us 
try  to  keep  out  those  bad  features  of 
it  which  have  appeared  in  the  North,  j 

— Lehigh,  although  only  four  of 
its  old  team  have  returned,  has  put  in  j 
the  field  the  best  team  it  has  ever 
had.     It  has    scored    twice  against 
Yale — a  thing  not  done  before  outside  ! 
of  the  League.     And  if  it  beats  the 
University    of   Pennsylvania,   as    it  I 
promises  to,  it  will  apply  for  a  place 
there.     Our  coach  of  last  year  is  a 
member  of  the  team. 

— Harvard  will  make  a  great  fight 
this  year.  Trafford,  its  full-back, 
promises  to  be  for  Harvard  what  Bull 


has  been  for  Yale.  One  of  the  guards 
is  a  negro.  If  anyone  wants  to  pre- 
cipitate a  "race  conflict"  in  North 
Carolina,  let  them  organize  negro 
foot-ball  teams.  The  Spanish  bull 
fight  would  sink  into  insignificance. 

— Yale  seems  to  have  decided  that 
it  has  held  the  championship  long 
enough,  judging  from  the  way  its 
team  has  been  playitig.  They  never 
could  outrush  Princeton,  and  haven't 
Bull  to  kick  drops  for  them  this  year. 

— New  York  has  won  the  base-ball 
pennant  in  the  League,  also  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  from  Brooklyn, 
the  Association  champions.  Boston 
ought  to  have  won  it  in  the  League 
and  St.  Louis  wrould  have  won  in  the 
Association  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
kicking  of  the  manager  and  captain. 

— Wake  Forest  has  arranged  for  a 
game  of  foot-ball  with  Richmond 
College  in  Richmond,  November  9th. 
A  game  also  will  probably  be  played 
with  the  University  of  Virginia  during 
the  trip.  We  want  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  our  Richmond  friends. 

— The  cane  rush  has  received  a 
death-blow  at  Lehigh.  In  a  lively 
rush  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  be- 
tween Sophs,  and  Fresh.,  a  dude 
Freshman  was  heard  to  murmur,  '  'Aw, 
don't  pwess  a  fellow  so  hawd  !" 

"Rah  !  Rah  !  Rah  !  Wake  Forest." 
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WILLIAM  GIL 

"  There  are  two  worlds  wherein  our  souls  may 
dwell, 

One,  the  land  mart  wherein  men  buy  and  sell, 
The  other,  that  immaculate  realm  of  thought, 
Where  genius  lives  on  light, 
And  faith  is  lost  in  sight, 
Where  the  full  tides  of  perfect  music  swell  up  I 
to  heaven." 

South  Carolina  has  had  three  sons 
who  have  plucked  flowers  from  the 
soil  of  this  beautiful  world  of  Thought 
and  dropped  them  in  everabiding 
wreaths  among  busy  men  and  women,  j 

Calhoun,  with  eagle  eye,  scanned 
the  political  hoiizon,  and  with  burn- 
ing words  and  unyielding  logic  plead 
for  State's  rights  and  the  Constitution, 
which  like  sheeted  steel  should  pro- 
tect the  ship  of  State  from  the  warring 
elements  and  raise  up  a  nation  of 
freemen. 

Paul  Hayne  was  the  sweet  singer. 
He  wandered  forth  in  to  Nature's  halls, 
where  tall  trees  lap  their  arms  and 
the  silvery  brook  "slips  down  through 
moss-grown    stones    with    endless  I 


rtORE  SIMMS. 

laughter;"  he  listened  to  the  music 
of  the  storm,  and  watched  the  "snaky 
lightnings  writhe  in  pain"  on  the 
bosom  of  the  threatening  cloud,  and 
went  forth  from  Nature's  halls  in- 
structed in  her  ways,  and  told  men  of 
what  he  saw  in  painting  and  in  song. 
The  third  of  this  trio  was  William 
Gilmore  Simms. 

He  mounted  the  steeds  of  Imamna- 
tion  and  rode  through  the  halls  of  the 
Past ;  penetrated  the  hunting-grounds 
and  secluded  villages  of  the  red  man 
in  the  Catawba  Valley  and  along  the 
still  waters  of  the  Santee  and  Edisto; 
saw  him  engaged  in  deadly  strife 
against  the  white  man  in  defense  of 
his  wigwam  and  dusky  wife  and 
children  ;  saw  the  rude  log  fort  of  the 
pioneer ;  heard  the  wild  yell  of  the 
night  attack,  and  watched  the  lurid 
flames  shoot  athwart  the  blackened 
sky,  lighting  up  the  scene  of  conflict 
and  death. 
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He  saw  all  the  horrors  of  Indian 
warfare,  and  finally  the  disappearance 
of  the  savage  brave  from  the  wild 
home  of  his  ancestors  before  the 
steady  courage,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

He  heard  the  growling  of  the 
British  Lion,  and  the  thunder  of 
English  guns.  He  saw  the  proud 
armies  of  England,  with  waving  ban- 
ners and  martial  tread,  march  against 
the  rough  bands  of  American  rifle- 
men. 

He  plunged  into  the  bitter  struggle 
and  made  his  acquaintance  with 
Marion  and  Pickens  and  Sumpter, — 
those  partisan  leaders  who  have 
shown  to  the  world  an  example  of 
bravery  and  patriotism,  not  excelled 
by  the  famous  ''Scottish  Chiefs," 
champions  of  Scotland's  liberty  ;  he 
saw  the  slight  frame  and  eagle  eye  of 
the  "Swamp  Fox,"  and  looked  in 
on  his  secret  camp  in  the  depths  of 
the  swamp  ;  saw  the  tireless  partisan 
mount  his  horse  and  move  off  into 
the  depths  of  the  night  with  an  hun-  i 
dred  swarthy  followers  to  strike  some 
unsuspecting  enemy ;   he  went  into  ' 

the  desolate  homes  and  there  learned  ! 

j 

that  the  women  of  Carolina  are  as 
brave  and  courageous  as  they  are 
lovely  and  beautiful. 

With    strict  fidelity,   Mr.  Simms 
traversed  the  whole  field  of  South  | 
Carolina  history  to  the  dose  of  the  j 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Trescott  says:  "I  cannot  refer  | 
to  this  glorious  period  of  our  history 
without    acknowledging    the  debt 
which  I  think  the  State  owes  to  one 


of  her  most  distinguished  sons  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  preserved 
its  memory,  the  beauty  and  vigor 
with  which  he  has  portrayed  its  most 
stirring  scenes  and  kept  alive  in  fic- 
tion the  portraits  of  its  most  famous 
heroes.  I  consider  Mr.  Simms'  novels 
as  an  invaluable  contribution  to  Caro- 
lina history." 

But  the  work  which  he  did  for  the 
literature  of  the  South  far  outweighs 
any  contribution  he  may  have  made 
to  her  history.  Any  one  who  is  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  knows  that  those 
who  have  striven  to  rise  in  literary 
pursuits  in  the  South  have  not  had 
justice  done  them  by  the  North,  and 
in  many  instances  have  not  been 
encouraged  and  supported  by  their 
own  people. 

But,  with  all  these  discouragements, 
Mr.  Simms  strove  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  Southern  literature  with 
all  the  energies  of  his  life. 

Washington  Irving  introduces  his 
readers  to  the  Empire  State. 

You  are  made  to  laugh  at  the  quaint 
style  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  are 
shown  the  beauties  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  good  cheer  of  the  New  York 
gentleman  ;  Fenimore  Cooper  carries 
you  across  the  rolling  prairie,  and  over 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  restless 
ocean  ;  but  William  Gil  more  Simms 
takes  you  through  seemingly  impene- 
trable swamps  and  dark  forests  fes- 
tooned with  vines  and  drooping  moss; 
you  behold  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
river  moving  beneath  tall  cypresses, 
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and  the  "steel-jawed  monster,"  with 
protruding  head,  floating  in  the  yellow 
water  with  his  slimy  associates. 

And,  amid  such  scenes  as  these, 
you  see  the  stern  ship  of  Liberty 
tossed  on  the  mad  waves  of  human  j 
passion  ;  but,   proudly  plowing  her 
way  through  the  foaming  sea,  manned 
fey  a  small  band  of  unyielding  men,  \ 
she  finally  rides  safely  into  peaceful  j 
waters,  and  the  breezes  which  bow 
the  tall  heads  of  the  cypresses  and 
kiss  the  still  waters  of  the  Congaree, 
fill  her  outspread  sails  and  she  moves 
on,  speeding  her  way  to  the  remotest  i 
bounds  of  earth,  and  giving  of  her 
precious  cargo  to  all  mankind. 

The  thrill  of  life  which  Mr.  Simms 
caused  to  agitate  the  weak  frame  of 
Southern  literature  has  not  passed 
away.  There  will  yet  be  a  literature  j 
which  shall  reflect  the  heart  and 
genius  of  the  Southern  people,  and 
over  the  grave  of  South  Carolina's 
illustrious  son — 

"In  solemn  chant  shall  sound, 
Celestial  Vespers  o'er  the  sacred  ground, 
Long  ages  hence  in  pious  twilight  seen. 
Celestial  choirs  shall  hover  there 
And  charm  with  sweetest  dirge  the  listening 
air, 

Till  sadly  swelling  sorrow's  softest  notes, 
It  dies  in  distance." 

But  it  is  the  small  seed  planted  by  ! 
the  hand  of  the  living  in  the  hearts  j 


of  men,  springing  up  and  flourishing 
with  perennial  growth,  living  on 
down  the  ages,  gathering  strength  as 
time,  silent  and  grim,  hurls  the  deeds 
of  thronging  millions  into  the  dread 
archives  of  the  past,  and  having 
leaped  the  bounds  of  the  world, 
spreads  out  into  vast  eternity,  which 
is  the  greatest  monument  to  the 
memory  of  man. 

Is  there  a  genius  in  the  Old  North 
State?  One  who  can  chronicle  her 
legends,  paint  her  matchless  scenery, 
and  portray  in  true  colors  the  char- 
acter of  her  people?  Then  let  him 
dip  his  pen  in  the  golden  sunlight  of 
the  morning,  and  put  down  in  letters 
as  eternal  as  her  hills  the  true  story 
of  North  Carolina's  rise  and  the  cour- 
age of  her  citizens  ;  let  him  raise,  by 
the  power  of  the  pen,  the  sturdy 
yeomen  of  the  State  into  a  higher 
world,  a  world  of  thought ;  let  him 
search  every  hill  and  valley  and 
winding  river,  and  explore  the  wild 
cliffs  of  her  mountains,  and  tell  us 
the  legends  of  our  fathers  ;  and  let  all 
good  people  in  the  State  rally  around 
him,  till  all  shall  know  our  good  old 
State  as  one  does  the  old  homestead, 
and  then  there  will  be  an  era  of  cul- 
ture, prosperity  and  patriotism  worthy 
of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
William  Elwyn  Crocker. 
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'  YOUNG  MAN,  GO  WEST." 


One  among  the  first  duties  of  a 
young  man  setting  out  in  life  is  the 
choice  of  an  occupation.  He  cannot 
be  too  careful  in  making  his  selection. 
He  should  choose  the  one  for  which 
he  is  naturally  adapted.  Every  man 
of  ordinary  ability  has  special  endow- 
ments for  certain  kinds  of  work,  and 
it  should  be  his  first  and  highest  aim 
to  find  out  what  these  endowments 
are.  Many  men  have  made  ship- 
wreck of  their  success  in  life  because 
they  either  failed  to  find  out  their 
true  calling,  or  did  not  find  it  until  it 
was  too  late. 

When  a  young  man  has  made  a 
careful  choice  of  an  occupation,  he 
should  then  make  as  thorough  prepa- 
ration as  possible  for  his  work,  be- 
cause in  this,  we  are  told,  lies  the 
almost  sure  guarantee  to  success. 
Having  chosen  his  occupation,  he  will, 
in  his  preparation,  be  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  superstructure  which 
is  to  be  reared  in  after  life.  As  the 
architect  knows  what  he  is  going  to 
build  when  he  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion, so  should  every  one  know  for 
what  he  is  preparing  himself.  The 
foundation  is  an  exceedingly  import- 
ant part  of  the  building,  and  its  shape 
gives  form  to  the  whole  structure. 
There  is,  also,  much  economy,  both 
of  time  and  of  material,  in  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  definite  purpose.  A 
foundation  laid  for  a  factory  would 


!  not  be  a  suitable  one  for  a  dwelling- 
house.  Neither  is  it  necessary  for  a 
doctor  to  take  a  course  in  theoloo-y  in 

o  - 

order  to  become  a  successful  physi- 
cian, nor  for  a  preacher  to  take  a 
medical  course  in  order  to  become  a 

\  successful  minister. 

His  third  duty  in  point  of  time, 

I  which  might  be  placed  first  in  import- 
ance, is  the  choice  of  a  field  of  labor. 
This  is  the  point  of  which  we  wish 
to  speak  especially.  As  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,  so  it  may  be 

i  said  of  a  roving  man,  with  as  much 
appropriateness,  that  he  will  amass 
no  wealth.     Though  he  may  have 

:  made  a  wise  choice  in  selecting  his 

!  vocation,  and  his  preparation  may  be 
thorough,  yet  much  depends  upon 
the  choice  of  a  field.  The  field  of 
labor  does  not  always  seek  the  man, 
but  often  he  must  seek  the  field,  and 
it  is  often  necessary  for  him  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  State  to 
find  it.  But  there  is  an  idea  abroad 
that  every  North  Carolinian  ought  to 
remain  within  the  borders  of  his 
native  State  and  consecrate  his  life  to 
her  service.  We  frequently  hear  per- 
sons expressing  surprise  at  some 
young  man  of  culture  and  talent  leav- 
ing the  State.  They  accuse  him  of 
being  too  desirous  of  fame  or  of  for- 
tune, and  say  that  he  has  no  love  for 
his  native  State,  is  not  patriotic, 
etc.     We  admit  that  their  criticisms, 
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in  some  cases,  may  be  just.  But, 
uOh!  consistency,  thou  artajewel  !" 
It  will  be  in  vain  to  urge  young  men 
to  remain  in  North  Carolina  as  long 
as  the  offices  of  trust  and  honor  are 
occupied  by  men  from  other  States. 
Men  of  culture  and  talent  must  neces- 
sarily seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 
But  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  binding,  either  upon  young 
men  to  remain  here,  or  upon  the 
State  to  give  them  employment. 
Their  remaining  here  depends  entirely 
upon  circumstances.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  offices  should  be  sup- 
plied with  men  of  the  very  best  cul- 
ture and  talent  available,  let  it  come 
from  whatever  source  it  may.  This 
would  not  only  make  efficient  office- 
holders, but  would  create  a  healthy 
rivalry  in  acquiring  proficiency.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  privilege  and 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  consult  his 
own  interest  in  choosing  his  field.  If 
there  is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled,  and 
the  right  man  is  in  the  State,  then  let 
him  be  chosen  from  the  State.  This 
is  the  only  rule  by  which  either 
should  be  governed.  If  this  rule 
were  practiced,  with  the  talent  which 
North  Carolina  possesses  there  would 
scarcely  ever  be  any  occasion  to  go 
beyond  her  own  borders  to  find  a  man 
suitable  for  any  office,  provided  it 
offers  him  the  same  salary  that  a 
similar  office  would  pay  in  other 
States. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  they  tell  us 
that  fortune  is  his  sole  aim  in  leaving 
North  Carolina.  That  the  acquisition 


[  of  wealth  is  a  worthy  and  commend- 
able pursuit,  when  legitimately  con- 
ducted, no  one  can  deny.  Although 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  attended 
with  many  evils,  yet  those  who  would 
check  this  desire  entirely,  if  success- 
ful, would  reduce  the  members  of 
society  to  "a  lazy  and  impotent 
herd."  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
pretty  general  rule  that,  whoever  has 
no  desire  for  money — not  for  money's 
sake,  but  for  the  assistance  it  renders 
in  acquiring  something  higher  and 
nobler — is  neither  happy  himself  nor 
of  much  benefit  to  his  fellowmen. 
Whether  the  object  to  be  sought  be 
wealth,  honor,  or  an  opportunity  to 
benefit  his  fellowmen,  it  should  be 
allowed  him  to  select  his  field  of 
labor.  He  should  select  the  one  most 
promising,  whether  it  be  in  North 
Carolina  or  elsewhere.  We  happen 
to  know  of  one  man  only,  who,  as  his 
sons  become  of  age,  gives  them  a 
small  amount  of  money  and  tells 
them  the  best  thing  for  them  is  to  go 
West.-  Would  it  not  be  much  better 
for  many  of  our  young  men  if  their 
fathers  would  do  likewise  ?  There 
would  not  be  so  many  young  men 
idle  or  hunting  employment.  If 
they  were  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources away  from  parents  and  friends, 

I  they  would  go  to  work  and  make 

|  friends  and  money  too. 

There  are  numbers  of  young  men 

|  in  North  Carolina  asking  themselves 

!  the  question  where  they  should  locate 
to  pursue  their  chosen  occupation. 

!  Some  are  already  prepared,  others 
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are  making  preparation  for  their  work. 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  poorer  class 
of  society,  and  are  sacrificing  all 
present  enjoyment  in  order  to  better 
prepare  themselves  for  their  life  work. 
As  a  consequence  of  their  poverty, 
they  have  been  involved  in  consider- 
able debt,  and  they  feel  it  their  first 
dutv  to  free  themselves  of  this  un- 
comfortable burden. 

Does  North  Carolina  offer  as  favor- 
able inducements  to  these  as  other 
States  ?  We  think  not.  There  is 
another  class  who  have  not  yet  begun 
their  preparation.  Many  of  them  are 
poor.  Where  shall  they  obtain  the 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
preparation?  If  they  have  that  lofty 
ideal,  which  every  young  man  should 
have,  they  will  not  be  content  to 
compete  with  others  who  are  striving 
for  the  same  goal  without  having  first 
made  some  preparation. 

L,et  us  take,  for  example,  the  young 
man  whose  present  object  is  to  get 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  get- 
ting an  education.  In  what  could  he 
engage  in  North  Carolina  that  would 
bring  him  money  enough  in  a  year  to 
pay  his  expenses  for  a  year  at  school? 
There  are  hundreds  of  negroes  and 
indifferent  whites  lounging  around 
the  street  corners  who  can  be  em- 
ployed for  almost  nothing,  when  they 
can  be  induced  to  work  at  all.  Al- 
though their  labor  is  not  worth  the 
small  amount  for  which  they  agree  to 
work,  the  honest  laborer,  who  is  will- 
ing to  do  double  the  amount  of  wrork, 
can,  as  a  rule,  command  no  higher 


wages  than  these  street-loafers.  Is  it 
not  better,  then,  for  a  young  man  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Horace  Greely, 
when  he  said,  "Young  man,  go 
West!"  where  labor  is  more  in  de- 
mand, and  wages  are  almost  double 
what  they  are  here?  There  he  can 
earn,  as  a  farm  hand,  from  $25  to  $30 
per  month,  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  some 
genius,  and  has  some  knowledge  of 
almost  any  trade,  he  may  command 
much  hig-her  wa^es. 

As  a  second  example  of  a  young 
man  who  may  be  benefited  by  going 
West,  is  the  merchant.  Unless  he 
has  considerable  capital  to  begin  with, 
there  is  not  much  inducement  for  him 
to  begin  business  in  North  Carolina. 
The  basis  upon  which  the  mercantile 
business  is  conducted  at  present  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  is  calculated 
to  break  down  those  doing  business 
with  small  capital.  This  may  account 
for  many  of  the  failures  which  are  so 
frequent  throughout  the  State.  With 
the  present  mortgage  system,  which  is 
so  common  throughout  the  South, 
for  a  man  to  be  successful  in  the  mer- 
|  cantile  business  he  must  command 
enough  capital  to  do  an  immense 
business.  Whereas,  in  the  Western 
States,  where  business  is  conducted  on 
a  cash  basis,  competition  not  so  great, 
and  money  more  plentiful,  he  may 
accumulate  a  handsome  little  fortune 
from  a  small  capital.  Where  busi- 
ness is  done  on  a  cash  basis  there  is 
not  such  a  vast  amount  of  capital 
lying  idle. 

The  West  also  affords  a  fine  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
though  we  would  not  advise  him  to 
go  West,  or  anywhere  else,  to  make 
money,  but  as  affording  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  a  vast  amount  of 
good.  In  many  sections,  where  the 
mining  interest  is  so  great,  his  services 
are  much  needed.  While  there  is  not 
an  overabundance  of  them  at  home, 
perhaps  there  are  destitute  places 
where  they  are  more  needed  and 
where  they  could  do  more  good. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  inviting 
field  for  any  class  of  men  than  the 
West  offers  to  the  teacher.  Surely, 
no  class  of  people  deserves  a  good 
field  more  than  they  do.  Strange  to 
say  that  North  Carolina  pays  her 
teachers  less  than  any  other  State  in  ! 
the  Union.  Compare,  for  example,  \ 
North  Carolina  and  Kansas.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  amount  paid  per  capita 
for  teachers  and  superintendents  is 
32  cents.  The  amount  per  capita  of 
the  population  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  14,  is  $1.48  ;  and  the  whole 
amount  paid  for  teachers  and  super-  : 
intendents  is  $515,288.  In  Kansas, 
the  amount  paid  per  capita  of  the  total 
population  for  teachers  and  superin-  | 
tendents,  is  $1.68, — more  than  five 
times  as  much  as  North  Carolina  pays. 
The  amount  paid  per  capita  of  the 
population,  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14,  is  $8.34,  and  the  whole  amount 
paid  yearly  for  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents is  $2,333,704.  Compare 
also  the  statistics  given  above  of  North 
Carolina  with  those  of  California. 
She  pays  per  capita  of  the  total  popu- 


lation $2.86,  and  per  capita,  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14,  she  pays  $18.04. 
The  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers 
and  superintendents  yearly  is  $2,- 
912,809.  The  average  length  of 
schools  in  North  Carolina  is  about 
2%  months,  and  the  average  salary 
of  public  school  teachers  is  $25.  In 
Kansas,  the  average  length  of  schools 
is  six  months,  and  the  average  salary 
$50  per  month.  Other  statistics 
might  be  given  showing  even  greater 
differences  than  those  already  given, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  how 
poorly  our  teachers  are  paid,  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

Then,  too,  many  of  the  professions 
are  becoming  so  crowded  that  it  is 
impossible  for  all  to  succeed.  Many 
must  necessarily  fail  ;  some  ought  to 
fail.  For  the  most  talented,  it  requires 
a  long  time  to  establish  a  reputation 
which  will  over-ride  great  opposition. 
It  is  often  the  height  of  folly  for  a 
young  man  of  ordinary  ability  to  seek 
patronage  in  the  practice  of  law,  for 
example,  where  there  are  a  number 
of  older  lawyers  with  an  established 
reputation.  'Tis  true,  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  a  limited  number  of 
young  men  to  supply  the  places  of 
the  older  ones  as  they  pass  away,  and 
these  can  command  good  salaries ; 
but  the  supply  greatly  exceeds  the 
demand. 

While  North  Carolina  does  not  pos- 
sess many  advantages  for  the  classes 
of  men  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
others  which  might  be  mentioned, 
we  would  not  be  understood  as  saying 
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that  she  possesses  no  advantages  for 
any  class  of  men.  For  the  capitalist 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  almost  any 
business,  especially  manufacturing, 
North  Carolina  offers  advantages  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  State.  Her 
natural  resources  are  simply  inex- 
haustible. We  believe  there  is  no 
State  in  the  Union  which  has  a 
greater  variety  of  mineral  wealth, 
timber  and  soil.  In  proportion  as 
capitalists  can  be  induced  to  come  into 
the  State,  in  the  same  proportion  will 
the  advantages  of  all  be  increased. 
Here,  where  labor  is  cheap,  and  so 
many  natural  advantages,  surely  the 
capitalist  could  find  no  better  place 
to  invest  than  in  North  Carolina. 
Whenever  native  capitalists  shall  show 
to  foreign  capitalists  the  advantages 
of  North  Carolina  by  making  invest- 
ments themselves,  then,  and  not  till 


|  then,  will  she  be  able  to  give  profit- 
|  able  employment  to  all  her  citizens. 
But  until  some  such  change  is 
brought  about,  young  men  must  go 
where  they  will  be  more  abundantly 
rewarded  for  their  labor.  This  state 
of  things  ought  not  to  be,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
That  North  Carolina,  as  it  now  is,  is 
.  a  hard  place  for  a  young  man  to  begin 
j  life  in,  can  be  substantially  proved  by 
appealing  to  all  who  are  trying  it. 
Why  longer  insist,  then,  upon  young 
men  remaining  in  North  Carolina, 
when  it  is  opposed  to  their  own  inter- 
est? We  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
I  should  not  select  their  fields  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  If,  then,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  success  for  you  here,  "Young 
man,  go  West. ' ' 

T.  S.  Andrews. 


CONQUERED  BY  VULCAN. 


It  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion 
that  the  hero  of  this  sketch  was  born 
at  Ajaccio  on  August  15th,  1769. 
But  there  is  some  dispute  both  as  to 
the  time  and  the  place,  some  putting 
the  time  at  1768.  If  this  latter  time 
be  correct,  it  is  not  at  all  inconceiv- 
able that  our  hero  was  introduced  by 
a  fraud  to  that  military  career  which 
changed  the  face  of  the  world,  for,  if 
born  in  1768,  he  was  above  ten  years 
of  age  when  he  entered  the  military 


school  at  Brienne.  But,  from  the 
memoirs  of  Lucien,  such  a  fraud  was 
not  known  to  the  younger  members 
of  our  hero's  family.  One  branch  of 
his  ancestors,  we  are  told,  settled  in 
Corsica,  at  least  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century,  from  which  time  they 
appear  as  influential  citizens  of 
Ajaccio.  History  further  tells  us  that 
they  had  an  ancient  title  of  nobility 
from  the  Genoese  republic,  and  that 
the  grandfather  of  our  hero  obtained 
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letters  of  nobility  also  from  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany.  To  pass  rapidly 
over  his  boyhood,  we  will  notice  only 
a  few  of  the  more  important  facts. 
His  education  from  his  tenth  year 
was  exclusively  military.  "Of  all 
the  great  rulers  of  the  world  none  has 
been  by  breeding  so  purely  a  military 
specialist.  He  could  scarcely  remem- 
ber the  time  when  he  was  not  a  soldier 
living  among  soldiers.  The  effects 
of  this  training  showed  themselves  too 
evidently  when  he  had  risen  to  the 
head  of  affairs."  He  was  not  what 
**we  would  call  a  genius  in  his  books. 
His  favorite  studies  were  mathematics 
and  geography,  in  which  he  made 
great  progress,  though  Carnot  tells  us 
that  he  never  became  a  truly  scien- 
tific man.  When  he  enters  the  field 
he  rapidly  rises  from  "Little  Corpo- 
ral" to  commander-in-chief.  He  is 
now  forty-five  years  old. 

Nations  tremble  at  his  approach; 
crowned  heads  fear  for  their  crowns 
when  the  sound  of  his  war-drum  is 
heard  at  the  gates  of  their  cities.  He 
is  a  great  general  now — has  a  fine 
army,  and  his  soldiers  are  ready  for 
any  emergency  at  the  tap  of  the  drum. 
The  battles  he  has  fought  have  won 
for  him  a  great  name.  The  eyes  of 
nations  are  fixed  upon  him.  Already 
he  has  saturated  the  earth  with  human 
blood  to  satisfy  his  own  ambition,  and 
he  is  destined  soon  to  plunge  into  a 
net,  nature's  own  make,  the  meshes 
of  which  shall  hold  him  forever.  Ah! 
ofttimes  when  we  think  danger  is  far 
away,  then  it  is  we  are  rushing  head- 


long into  it.     As  a  rule,  our  greatest 
misfortunes  befall  us  at  a  time  we 
least  expect,  and  many  times  we  are 
heard  to  exclaim:  "If  I  had  only 
I  been  thinking,  if  I  had  been  watch- 
j  ing,  then  I  should  not  have  fallen 
I  into  this  trap."     And  then,  too,  we 
are  too  often  content  with  what  we 
have  already  done,  presuming  that 
since  we  have  done  thus  and  so,  we 
|  need  not  put  ourselves  to  any  further 
|  trouble,  things  will  turn  out  in  the 
right  way.     Past  victories,  however, 
will  not  suffice.     A  young  man  comes 
to  college,  works  for  a  medal,  wins  it, 
j  and  when  once  he  has  the  glittering 
gold  hung  to  his  watch   chain,  or 
around  his  sweetheart's  neck,  if  per- 
chance he  has  one,  he  savs  to  himself, 
j  ' '  Behold  !  I  have  conquered  the  whole 
world  ;  I'll  sit  down  and  weep  because 
there  are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer." 
I  Alas  !  poor  fool  ;  soon  he  must  needs 

weep  sure  enough, 
j      But  to  return  to  our  hero.     He  has 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  great  city  of 
the  Cossacks,  and  soon  it  is  to  lie 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  and,  sooner  still, 
vanish  as  the  morning  dew  before  the 
midday  sun.     A  great  undertaking, 
it  is  true,  and  one  in  which  perhaps 
he  has  not  counted  the  cost,  or  else 
one  which  he  means  to  achieve  re- 
gardless of  the  cost.     Little  does  he 
know  what  is  awaiting  him,  or  the 
men  that  are  to  perish  on  account  of 
.his  hazardous  risk.     An  interview  is 
j  held   with   his  staff,  the  orders  are 
|  given,  the  reveille  is  beat,  and  the 
|  drowsy  soldier  rises  from  his  bed  of 
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straw,  takes  a  hasty  breakfast  and  is 
ready  for  the  march.  A  great  risk, 
I  said.  Yes;  but  that  you  may  achieve 
much,  you  must  risk  much.  We 
must  undertake  great  things  and 
expect  great  results,  for  if  we  under- 
take small  things  we  can  but  expect 
small  results.  The  marching  goes  on 
from  day  to  day  ;  the  soldiers  become 
weary  and  long  for  the  flesh-pots 
which  they  have  left  behind.  It  is 
said  when  sailors,  having  been  at 
sea  for  a  long  time,  first  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  land  they  cry  out  almost  un- 
consciously, "The  land  !  the  land  !" 
See  that  long  line  of  men  with  glit- 
tering bayonets  and  streaming  ban- 
ners; see  the  silver- tinged  caps  and 
golden  epaulets  of  the  officers;  see 
them  as  they  wend  their  way  along 
the  mountain  path,  which  seems  to 
be  the  sinuous  track  of  some  huge 
serpent!  They  have  reached  the  last 
height  that  is  contiguous  to  the  city 
and  commands  it,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  sight  of  that  golden  city  bursts 
upon  them  and  thousands  of  way- 
worn soldiers  cry  out,  "The  city! 
the  city!"  They  have  reached  their 
El  Dorado.  Glittering  in  the  beau- 
tiful light  of  a  September's  sun, 
stands  the  proud  city,  its  church 
spires  giving  back  to  the  sun  its  same 
look  of  red  fire,  thousands  of  eyes 
fixed  upon  it.  After  weeks  of  hard 
marching  and  exposure  to  the  cold, 
they  have  at  last  reached  the  termi- 
nation which  has  been  promised  to 
their  labors.  The  soldiers  are  soon 
to  exchange  their  beds  of  straw  for 


palaces  ornamented  with  the  wealth 
of  centuries.  Says  one  writer  :  "At 
the  sight  of  this  golden  city,  this 
brilliant  clasp  of  Europe  and  Asia  ; 
this  superb  emporium,  where  the 
luxuries,  the  customs,  and  arts  of  the 
two  finest  divisions  of  the  globe 
meet — a  city  admirable  in  itself,  but 
more  so  in  the  wide  waste  that  sur- 
rounds it  (that,  like  an  isthmus,  unites 
the  extremes  of  barbarism  and  wealth, 
the  north  and  the  south,  the  east  and 
the  west,  antiquity  and  the  new-born 
empire,  the  crescent  with  the  cross, 
the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  with  the 
halls  of  Runic  superstition),  the  army 
halted,  as  well  they  might,  with  feel- 
ings of  proud  and  conscious  exulta- 
tion." You  have  heard  it  said  that 
just  before  the  dawn  it  is  darkest.  So 
ofttimes  when  we  stand  just  ready  to 
put  out  our  hands  and  grasp  the  prize, 
then  suddenly  we  become  surrounded 
by  difficulties  which  thwart  our  every 
aim. 

Ah  !  a  spectacle  grand  was  that  to 
the  soldier's  eye — to  be  succeeded  by 
what  a  fall  they  knew  not :  surely 
ignorance  is  bliss.  In  this  so  bright 
a  spectacle,  the  spires  and  domes  of 
an  evacuated  city  glittering  before 
them  (for  the  inhabitants  had  aban- 
doned their  city  at  the  approach  of  so 
formidable  a  foe),  with  such  a  victory 
as  this  in  their  very  grasp,  they  could 
not  see  the  fate  that  awaited  them — 
"the  certainty  of  their  failure  must 
be  as  great  as  that  of  their  success 
before  they  could  believe  in  it."  But 
we  read  that  the  height  of  glory  is 
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only  built  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
danger  and  difficulty.  They  have 
reached  the  gates  and  the  orders  are 
given  to  inarch  in  and  take  possession. 
It  is  just  now  sunset  and  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  have  fallen  athwart  the 
city.  The  "great  eye  in  the  heavens" 
seems  to  be  weary  and  casts  one  last, 
long,  lingering  look  upon  the  doomed 
city  of  the  Czars  ;  the  spires  and  lofty 
domes  are  kissed  once  more  by  its 
saffron  beams,  glowing  with  the  luster 
of  the  topaz  and  the  emerald  ;  and  as 
if  to  avoid  seeing  the  pending  destruc- 
tion, veils  itself  behind  the  western 
hills.  The  soldiers  who  have  hereto- 
fore suffered  untold  hardships  are  now 
reclining  in  the  halls  of  wealth,  revel- 
ling ill  luxury.  The  night  wears  on. 
The  "great  eye  of  the  night"  appears 
in  the  midst  of  the  star-decked  firma- 
ment, curtained  in  great  jagged  clouds, 
which  its  beams  gradually  dispel. 
How  soon  it  is  to  be  curtained  in 
clouds  of  smoke  and  destruction, 
which  its  beams  cannot  clear  away  ! 
Twelve  o'clock  finds  the  soldiers  in 
the  midst  of  revelry.  Their  renowned 
commander  is  heard  to  say,  "I  am, 
at  length,  then,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
the  Czars."  His  orders  are  to  defend 
the  city  against  friend  and  foe,  and 
had  the  former  been  carried  out  the 
history  of  that  great  military  chieftain 
might  have  been  quite  different — in 
all  probability  it  would.  The  soldiers 
are  given  over  to  plundering.  The 
darkness  of  the  night  offers  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  mischief,  and  mischief 
is  done.     In   one   of   the  principal 


squares  of  the  city  a  match  is  struck, 
and  the  baby  flame  is  tenderly  nour- 
|  ished.   See  that  little  flickering  light ! 
A  baby's  breath  would  extinguish  it, 
but  even  so  small  an  interference  as 
that  the  God  who  rules  over  the  desti- 
nies of  men  and  nations  does  not  per- 
mit.    But  look  !  darkness  has  taken 
i  its  flight,  the  whole  city  seems  to  be 
one  vast   "fire-spout,"  the  hungry 
flames  spread  rapidly,  the  crashing  of 
buildings,  explosions  of  powder  maga- 
j  zines,  mingled  with  the  groans  and 
screams  of   those  perishing  in  the 
flames,  fairly  split  the  air  and  make 
night  hideous.     All  the  fond  hopes 
j  of  the  soldiers,  the  victory  they  have 
|  won,  is  now  vanishing  rapidly  in  a 
j  whirlwind  of  flame.     At  length  the 
king  of  day  pushes  back  the  veil  and 
j  adds  new  horrors  to  those  of  the  night, 
I  while  it  dims  its  splendor:  for  to  see 
great  wdiirlwinds  of  fire  dispelling  the 
darkness  and  driving  it  back  till  it 
becomes,  as  it  were,  great  mountains 
reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  star- 
decked   vault  of  the  heavens,  is  a 
spectacle  at  which,  though  you  may 
|  not  laugh,  still  you  will  not  weep — 
you  can  but  be  struck  with  its  splen- 
dor  and    grandeur ;  it    is  sublime. 
Nature  seems  to  have  arrayed  all  her 
forces  against  them,  for  old  Boreas, 
surcharged  with  fury,  leads  the  charge, 
and   the   frequent    blasts    from  his 
trumpet  is  but  a  signal  of  destruction. 
The  illustrious  commander,  as  if  de- 
termined not  to  be  outdone,  remains 
in  the  city  till  almost  the  last  way 
of  escape. is  cut  off,  and  can  then 
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hardly  be  induced  by  his  friends  to 
escape. 

'Twas  indeed  a  battle  between  Na- 
ture and  man.  Napoleon  fought  and 
won  many  battles,  but  the  burning  of 
Moscow  sounded  the  sipnal-onn  to  his 
final  defeat  at  Waterloo.  It  may  be 
said  of  him  that,  like  the  globe  upon 
which  we  live,  his  fleeting  course  was 
but  a  day  ;  and  if  one  part  of  that  day 


was  visited  by  light,  the  other  was 
thrown  into  darkness.  "The  blos- 
som is  blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered, 
the  God  of  day  goes  down  upon  the 
dreary  scene,"  and  the  great  military 
chieftain  finds  a  resting-place  on  the 
lone  isle  of  St.  Helena,  but  to-day 
lies  slumbering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine. 

Ek.  Sam. 


SOUTHERN 


The  achievements  of  the  Southern 
farmer  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
the  world  owes  to  him,  are  known 
and  recognized  wherever  cotton  fabrics 
are  worn,  or  wherever  the  enjoyment 
of'  a  quiet  pipe  solaces  the  cares  of 
wretched  man ;  the  principles  for 
which  our  statesmen  have  contended 
are  applauded  wherever  freedom  has 
a  voice  ;  the  bravery  of  our  magnifi- 
cent soldiery  has  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  but  in  the 
field  of  literature  we  have  accom- 
plished very  little  by  which  we  are 
known  to  the  world.  Let  us  examine 
the  history  of  the  social  and  literary 
condition  of  our  people  for  the  last 
hundred  years  and  ascertain  whether 
or  not  this  woful  deficiency  can  be 
accounted  for. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  people  were  not 
only  uneducated,  but  did  not  even 
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have  the  rudiments  of  an  education. 
Great  Britain  was  responsible  for  this 
deplorable  educational  condition  of 
the  South  at  that  time,  and  we  believe 
that  she  reaped  the  fruit  thereof  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Each  of 
the  States  indeed  made  provision  for 
education  in  their  respective  Consti- 
tutions, but  the  legislators  made  the 
mistake  of  beginning  at  the  top  rather 
than  laying  a  sure  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  They  set  up  Uni- 
versities, when  they  should  have 
established  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  masses  ;  then  colleges  and  uni- 
versities would  have  come  in  their 
turn.  Though  some  neighborhoods 
aroused  themselves  to  the  advantages 
of  education,  this  sad  state  of  affairs 
prevailed  over  the  whole  South  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  From  the  year 
1840  to  the  year  1861,  we  behold  a 
brighter  picture  in  the  educational 
history  of  the  South  ;  schools,  both 
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public  and  private,  were  established 
for  the  education  of  the  people  ;  and 
it  did  seem  that  a  bright  era  had 
dawned  upon  the  South  ;  literature 
received  a  sudden  impulse  ;  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  authors  were  given  to 
the  people  through  the  medium  of 
periodicals  ;  books  were  read  in  many  j 
homes  ;  but  the  civil  war  came,  and  | 
with  it  lack  of  all  interest  in  litera- 
ture ;  all  the  powers  of  the  people  of  j 
the  Confederacy  were  absorbed  in  the 
war  and  as  they  had  no  time  for  any- 
thing else,  consequently  interest  in 
literature  was  lost.  So  we  think  that 
the  cause  of  the  lack  of  literature  and 
of  interest  in  literature,  during  the  first 
eighty  years  of  our  existence  as  a 
people,  is  very  apparent.  Literary 
effort  needs  encouragement — pecu- 
niary encouragement.  The  masses 
being  unlettered,  incapable  of  appre-  1 
ciating  and  enjoying  the  productions 
of  authors,  it  was  very  evident  that 
no  literary  writing-  would  be  re  mil - 
nerative,  simply  on  account  of  lack  of 
readers.  We  may  theorize  as  much 
as  we  please  concerning  the  sponta- 
neity of  literary  productions,  but  the 
blank  truth  remains,  that  unless  there 
are  readers  and  some  hope  of  pecuniary 
gain,  there  will  be  no  authors."  For  the 
last  quarter  century,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  people  are  being  edu- 
cated up  to  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  letters,  they  have  been 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  business  of 
recovering  from  the  blows  of  the  war 
and  the  building  up  of  the  country, 
to  give  much  time  to  literature. 


But  Southern  authors  have  not 
received  at  home  the  encouragement 
which  should  have  been  accorded 
them.  It  seems  that  a  book  by  a 
Northern  or  an  English  author,  infe- 
rior though  it  may  be,  is  preferred, 
even  in  the  South,  to  any  book  of 
Southern  authorship,  however  much 
deserving  of  praise  it  may  be.  But 
the  masses  are  not  the  only  ones  at 
fault.  Even  in  our  college  libraries 
Southern  writings  have  not  been 
given  the  place  their  merit  deserves. 
Literary  talent  will  never  be  developed 
so  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  remains. 
It  is  not  because  we  have  not  history, 
poetry,  fiction  equal  to  any  of  North- 
ern authorship,  that  in  the  South 
literary  "merit  weeps  unknown." 
Say,  why  is  it  that  in  some  of  our 
own  libraries  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
is  denied  a  place,  while  Lowell, 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  appear  in  gilt 
backs.  Taking  the  few  selections 
from  his  poems  that  we  have  read,  as 
samples,  we  should  say  that  he  is  the 
equal  of  any  of  the  three  mentioned 
in  all  the  prime  qualities  of  a  poet. 
His  first  volume  of  poems,  published 
thirty  years  since,  elicited  many  praises 
from  the  critics  of  England  ;  certainly 
he  must  have  some  merit.  Why  is  it 
that  the  novels  of  Miss  Fisher  are  so 
little  read,  when  so  many  are  reading 
the  current  productions  of  Northern 
talent?  Why  is  it  that  the  histories  of 
Charles  Gayarre  receive  so  little  atten- 
tion? His  works  are  not  lacking  in 
interest ;  his  style  is  held  up  by  critics 
as  a  model.    Why  is  it  that  the  names 
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of  so  many  authors  who,  had  they 
lived  in  Boston  would  have  become 
famous,  are  not  even  known  to  us? 
The  answer  is,  we  ouvselv-es  are  at 
fault.  We  refuse  to  look  around  us 
and  see  the  claims  of  our  own  authors 
to  attention — that  is  the  true  reason 
of  our  great  lack  of  writers. 

But  we  believe  that  the  future  of 
Southern  literature  will  be  brighter. 
We  are  nearing  the  era  of  a  great 
literary  outburst,  if  we  judge  from 
present  indications.  The  South  is  the 
field  to  which  the  future  American 
author  must  turn  for  his  material 
about  which  to  write.  Here  was  tried 
the  experiment  of  slavery  ;  here  were 
fought  the  battles  of  the  civil  war ; 
here  our  women  and  children  under- 
went the  greatest  privations ;  here 
the  "  invisible  empire,"  the  Ku-Klux 
Klan,  arose  ;  and  here  live  the  two 
races.  With  such  a  field  as  this  from 
which  to  cull,  the  novelist  and  the 
romancer  of  the  future  may  pluck 
many  a  beautiful  flower.  None  but 
those  who  live  in  the  South  can  paint 
Southern  life  as  it  is,  and,  as  the  great 
romancer  of  the  Scotch  arose  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  so  we  believe  that  some 
Southern  Walter  Scott  will  arise  at 
no  distant  day.  Such  stories  as  those 
of  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  may  be 


but  a  prelude  to  some  such  glorious 
period  for  Southern  literature. 

The  great  civil  war  and  the  days  of 
reconstruction  offer  ample  material 
for  the  future  historian. 

Our  mountains,  our  valleys,  our 
rivers,  our  landscapes,  our  meadows, 
our  flowers,  our  woods,  the  worthy 
deeds  of  our  heroes,  the  traditionary 
history  of  the  aborigines,  the  beauty 
of  our  women,  are  subjects  for  the 
fancy  and  feeling  of  the  poet.  Already 
Clinton  Scollard,  Robert  Burns  Wil- 
son, and  many  others  well  worthy  of 
mention,  are  much  admired  for  their 
short  poems. 

But  we  need  never  hope  for  a  great 
awakening  in  literature  so  long  as  our 
own  people  fail  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  our  writers.  Let  the  people 
of  "Dixie"  read  Southern  literature. 
Many  young  men  and  women  are 
being  graduated  yearly  from  our  col- 
leges. To  this  class,  if  we  were  capa- 
ble of  giving  advice,  we  would  apply 
the  words  of  the  poetess  to  the  young 
men  of  her  native  State  : 

"You  are  entering  from  her   colleges  the 

battle-fields  of  life, 
And  her  fostering  care  has  armed  you  right 

nobly  for  the  strife  ; 
Walk  onward  then  to  glory,  seek  literary 

fame, 

And  with  the  pen  of  history  write  Carolina's 
name." 

Robert  h.  Paschal. 
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Not  long  since,  an  article  under  the 
above  heading  appeared  in  the  Stu- 
dent, in  which  the  author  set  forth 
reasons  why  the  United  States  should 
extend  her  territory  ;  but  we  would 
address  the  girls  of  our  land,  "Why 
not  spread  ourselves, ' '  intellectual  ly  ? 

The  influence  of  woman  is  as  wide- 
spread as  the  globe.  Deprived  of  the 
elevating  powers  of  the  mother,  the 
sister  and  the  wife,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  man  would  soon  lose  all 
self-respect,  all  noble  aspirations,  and 
would  sink  into  the  depths  of  bar- 
barism. 

"The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed — till  woman 
smiled." 

Those  who  are  called  upon  to  fill 
positions  of  responsibility,  should 
endeavor  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Behold  the  young  man,  as  he  "burns 
the  midnight  lamp,''  grasping  the 
truths  of  political  economy,  logic,  etc. ; 
he  is  preparing  himself  to  plead  at 
the  bar.  Another  is  grappling  with 
some  difficult  mathematical  problem; 
he  is .  preparing  himself  to  instil  the 
science  of  mathematics  into  the  minds 
of  others,  or,  perhaps,  will  sometime 
in  future  use  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics in  some  grand  invention  for 
the  advancement  of  the  country. 
Another  is  eagerly  studying  chemistry, 
and  other  sciences,  which  will  fit  him 
for  farming  on  scientific  principles. 


Again,  others  are  infusing  into  their 
minds  the  sublime  truths  of  moral 
philosophy,  studying  the  ancient 
languages,  etc.,  preparing  themselves 
for  the  grand  work  of  the  salvation  of 
souls.  And  thus,  we  continue  to  find 
them  preparing  for  the  various  voca- 
tions of  life. 

Now  look  in  another  direction: 
See  girls  crying  the  life-blood  from 
their  cheeks  over  some  worthless 
dime  novel;  see  them  work  long  and 
faithfully  pinning  up  bangs  so  as  to 
receive  the  flatteries  of  some  young 
man  who  admires  bangs  more  than 
brains;  again,  they  are  tightening 
their  dresses  until  the  waist  is  too 
little  by  half,  and  will  die  an  untimely 
death,  of  course.  Some  centre  all  their 
thoughts  upon  the  fashions  of  the  day 
(all  for  beaux  it  is  sadly  feared);  and 
many  other  unprofitable  occupations 
are  they  continually  engaged  in,  when 
they  should  be  improving  their  talents, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, 
should 

"  Show  us  how  sublime  a  thing, 
A  woman  may  be  made." 

Do  not  understand  us  to  say  that 
all  ladies  are  such,  or  that  all  gentle- 
men qualify  themselves  thoroughly 
for  their  vocations  ;  yet,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  women  in  general  culti- 
vate their  talents  much  less  than 
men.  Even  our  female  colleges  are 
fair  specimens  of  the  ladies'  career. 
At  the  point  when  young  men  are 
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ready  to  enter  college,  or,  perhaps,  a 
year  in  advance,  girls  come  ont  as 
graduates,  but  so  often,  in  reality, 
graduated  in  nothing.  It  is  difficult 
to  become  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
ladies'  attainments  being  so  inferior 
to  gentlemen's ;  yet,  the  facts  are 
stern,  relentless,  and  the  girls  are,  to 
some  extent,  to  blame.  If  they  would 
firmly  resolve  not  to  be  excelled  by 
the  boys,  and  would  apply  their  think- 
ing faculties  aright,  female  colleges 
would  soon  equal  the  male ;  young- 
men  would  learn  to  admire  cultured 
minds  more  than  the  silken  attire 
worn  by  girls,  whose  minds  are  so 
often  void  of  knowledge  (and  we 
think  the  truly  noble  young  man  does 
this  already).  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  women  who  are  highly  educated 
cannot  obtain  so  many  opportunities 
of  marrying  as  those  whose  education 
is  more  superficial.  But  we  believe 
that  the  young  man  who  does  not 
admire  her  whose  mental  powers  have 
been  so  used  as  to  make  her  much 
more  capable  of  filling  nobly  the  rigid 
responsibilities  of  life,  is  not  worthy 
of  a  wife,  and  that  any  girl  would 
better  live  an  old  maid  always  than 
marry  him.  It  is  true,  that  all  parents 
have  not  the  means  with  which  to 
thoroughly  educate  their  children, 
and  that  boys  have  better  opportuni- 
ties for  educating  themselves  than 
girls  ;  yet  the  hope-inspiring  adage, 

"  Where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way," 

can  be  verified,  even  in  this  case. 


"When  maidens  sue,  men  give  like  gods;" 

and  if  we  should  raise  a  clamor  for 
greater  advantages  and  a  higher  edu- 
cation, there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
proper  facilities  would  be  forthcoming. 
If  a  girl  has  an  eager  desire  for  a  solid 
education,  and  enough  vim  and 
energy  about  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
efforts  in  that  direction,  much  can  be 
accomplished.  For  instance:  Dr. 
Holmes'  wife  was  a  poor  girl,  who 
greatly  desired  an  education  ;  there- 
fore, she  began  working  her  way 
through  school,  and  after  entering 
college,  actually  washed  on  Satur- 
days for  other  female  students  in  order 
to  defray  her  own  expenses.  After 
finishing  her  course  here,  she  went  to 
Europe  and  completed  her  education, 
obtained  good  situations  as  a  teacher, 
and  when,  a  few  years  ago,  she  visited 
North  Carolina,  she  had  acquired 
property  sufficient  for  a  life  compe- 
tence. 

Some  of  our  sex  are  awakening 
from  the  general  inactivity  of  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  more  noble  duties  of 
life  ;  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
woman  will  eventually  learn  to  apply 
herself  unto  wisdom,  whose  "ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace."  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  she  be  the 

"  Perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command." 

Irene  Johnson. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  Oct.  24,  1886. 
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What  is  known  as  the  "immigra- 
tion question,"  is  beginning  to  assume 
very  large  proportions.  The  time 
has  come  when  its  very  magnitude 
demands  the  intelligent  thought  of 
our  country.  It  is  a  problem  which 
legitimately  falls  within  the  scope  of 
the  statesman's  study,  to  whom  its 
solution  belongs.  However,  its  con- 
sideration is  not  confined  to  our  legis- 
lative halls.  Since  all  are  grappling 
with  this  perplexing  question,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  submit  a  few  thoughts 
suggested  by  it. 

As  the  human  mind  naturally  turns 
from  the  effect  to  search  out  the  cause, 
so  we  are  prone  to  exclaim,  as  we  see 
these  mighty  tides  of  immigration 
setting  in  from  the  old  world,  What 
mean  they?  Does  it  mean  that  these 
people  are  inspired  merely  by  the 
roving  spirit,  which  is  one  of  hu- 
manity's weaknesses?  Is  it  idle  and 
puerile  curiosity  that  sunders  the  ties 
that  binds  families  and  friends  and 
sends  them  over  here  to  risk  their  all 
upon  the  comparatively  unexplored 
seas  of  American  life? 

This  idea  is  decidedly  refuted  by 
the  fact  that,  though  it  costs  no  more 
(or,  if  any,  but  little  more)  to  return  to 
their  former  homes  than  it  did  to  come 
to  America,  the  great  mass,  with  all 
their  acquired  possessions,  remain 
here,  adopt  our  country  as  theirs,  and 
our  customs  and  manners.  The  reason 
3 


can  evidently  be  found  in  our  superior 
attractiveness  as  a  nation. 

But  a  hasty  glance  at  the  condi- 
tions of  the  nations  of  the  world  serves 
to  verify  the  above.  America  possesses 
the  confidence  of  Americans  to  a 
greater  extent  than  does  any  other 
country  that  of  its  people.  And, 
need  we  say,  justly  so. 

While  the  fickle-hearted  French 
are  in  despair  as  to  whom  they  shall 
bend  the  knee  in  hero  worship,  since 
the  once  dashing  but  not  routed  Bou- 
langer  no  more  can  ride  upon  the 
wings  of  popular  adoration  ;  while 
the  variable  character  of  that  people 
renders  them  unable  to  shape  their 
own  destiny  as  a  nation,  and  the  first 
breeze  wafted  from  across  the  Atlantic 
mayhap  brings  us  tidings  of  a  bitter 
and  bloody  Franco-German  war — the 
outcome  of  long  brooding  over  the 
loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine — and  when 
we  see  them  embroiled  in  civil  dissen- 
sion, party  strife  running  riot  with 
right  and  reason,  we  are  led  to  look 
still  more  lovingly  upon  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  thank  God  that  brooding 
clouds  of  no  impending  war  throw 
their  blighting  shadow  over  our 
blooming  peace-time  of  prosperity  ; 
that  we  are  free  from  the  blasting  in- 
fluence of  insane  partisanship,  and 
blessed  with  the  benign  influence  of 
generous  rivalry. 

While  Germany  is  awaiting  the 
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death  of  its  "  Iron  Chancellor"  with 
feelings  akin  to  awe  and  apprehen- 
sion, knowing  full  well  that  it  will 
light  the  slumbering  fires  of  German 
independence,  which  his  masterly 
influence  has  kept  smouldering  for  lo! 
these  many  years,  when  free  expres- 
sion will  take  the  place  of  curbed 
sentiment,  and  German  Imperialism 
will  grapple  in  mortal  fray  with  its 
ancient  enemy — the  spirit  of  liberty, 
here  in  America  can  be  quaffed  the 
nectared  hope,  bubbling  up  from  the 
springs  of  "human  rights;"  here 
there  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  no 
man  alone  the  burden  of  our  country's 
weal. 

While  Austria,  terrified  by  nihi- 
listic tendencies,  places  her  provinces 
under  military  rule,  and  Russian 
Czarism  is  wearing  itself  out  in  tireless 
watches  against  the  advance  of  these, 
like  angels  of  destruction  ;  while  it 
seems  that  the  very  extermination  of 
single  bands  but  serves  to  feed  the 
movement  and  plant  the  roots  of  the 
revolutionary  spirit  deeper  into  the 
soil — while  all  these  forces  combine 
to  make  uninviting  these  lands,  our 
nation,  free  from  any  morbid  fear  of 
government  smashers,  opens  wide  the 
wings  of  her  protection  and  takes 
under  her  sheltering  care  the  dis- 
tressed and  oppressed  of  all  climes 
and  peoples. 

While  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  and 
England  are  clamoring  for  justice  and 
fair  dealing  at  the  hands  of  English 
property  owners,  and  the  people 
generally  throughout  that  broad  em- 


j  pire  are  expressing  themselves  in  no 
j  uncertain  terms  upon  the  monstrosity 
I  of  the  system  of  royal  extravagance; 
while  it  may  be  truly  said  that  dis- 
satisfaction sits  brooding  in  almost  all 
i  the  countries  of  the  world,  we  are  dis- 
turbed by  no  anxious  fears  as  to  the 
;  stability  of  our  government,  and  rest 
in  happy  peace,  confident  that  that 
principle  which  permeated  every  fibre 
I  of  our  national  system — "equal  rights 
to  all" — is  as  potent  and  underlieing 
as  ever. 

So,  while  we  may  fear  or  rejoice  in 
;  every  influx  into  our  country,  we  can- 
not fail  to  see  in  them  an  evidence  of 
our  vast  superiority  as  a  nation.  And 
now  the  thought  enters  our  minds  : 
What  counteracting  influences  have 
we  to  combat  these  evil  forces  which 
the  pessimist  pictures  to  us  habited 
so  fearfully  and  with  such  frightful 
deformity  ? 

In  the  first  place,  burning  with  an 
ardent  love  for  our  history  and  our 
institutions,  we  meet  them  firmly  and 
determinedly,  ready  to  defend  our  land 
at  all  hazards.  If  honest  living  and 
peaceful  pursuits  are  desired,  no 
smiling  host  can  offer  a  more  hospita- 
ble reception  than  does  America. 
But  if  sedition  and  dishonesty  are  the 
animating  impulses,  then  the  evil- 
doer may  with  certainty  look  for  con- 
demnation, and  that,  not  from  arbi- 
trary powers,  but  from  tribunals  of 
justice  whose  integrity  and  honesty 
offer  no  salient  points  to  calumny's 
arrows. 

Again,  we  have  the  powerful  influ- 
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ence  of  an  universal  educational  insti- 
tution to  meet  and  turn  the  lance- 
point  of  foreign  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Why  have  we  not  reason  to 
hope  that  our  free-school  system,  by 
gathering  the  children  of  the  newly 
arrived  foreigners  into  halls  of  learn- 
ing, teaching  them  our  language  and 
Americanizing  them,  may  work  a 
revolution  of  sentiment  among  them  j 
and  conform  them  to  our  wrays  of 
thinking,  to  our  ideas  of  religion  and 
liberty?  The  school  opens  to  them 
the  avenues  of.  reading,  and  can  any 
one  deny  that  our  American  literature 
is  adapted  to  this  end  ? 

Another  bulwark,  behind  which 
we  may  safely  entrench  ourselves,  is 
the  freedom  of  guaranteed  religion. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  have  we 
had  an  instance  of  such  a  perfect  en* 
franchisement  of  religion.  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  esti- 
mate the  mighty  results  which  will 
be  brought  about  in  America  by 
Christianity,  unfettered  by  civil  re- 
strictions, and,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
its  history,  untrammelled  by  govern- 
mental interference.  She  needs  not 
the  aid  of  the  State  in  the  exercise  of 
her  native  power.  She  craves  but  a 
free  field  in  which  to  exercise  her 
saving  function.  Here,  in  America,  is 
the  battle-field  chosen,  and  a  right 
appropriate  one  it  is,  too,  where  infi- 
delity will  contend  with  pure  Chris- 
tianity, and  error  in  every  phase  with 
truth.  As  to  the  issue,  there  can  be 
no  uncertainty.  So  we  say  :  Let  them 
come  ;  let's  Americanize  them  ;  let's 


citizenize  them.  What  need  we  care 
that  Romanism  sends  over  her  mighty 
hordes  of  subjects,  when  the  statistics 
of  the  Romish  church  tell  us  that 
she  has  lost  millions  of  communicants 
by  the  venture.  Superstition  cannot 
survive  the  onslaught  of  a  free  and 
pure  Christianity  and  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  There  can 
animate  the  breast  of  the  true  Ameri- 
can no  more  cherished  hope  than  that 
Christianity  and  civilization  may  win 
their  decisive  battle  against  error  and 
barbarism  here  on  this  arena,  already 
ensanguined  from  one  bloody  fray  on 
which  the  liberty  "that  was  saved  at 
Salamis  and  thrown  away  at  Chaero- 
nae  ;  that  was  fought  for  at  Cannae 
and  lost  forever  at  Pharsalia  and 
Phillippi,"  drewhersword  of  reform 
and  pierced  the  armor  of  hoary-headed 
tyranny. 

So  we  say  :  Let  them  come  !  Let  us 
love  our  country  not  more,  for  her 
great  men,  her  victories  in  war,  and 
her  victories  in  peace,  than  for  that 
spirit  which  has  ever  characterized 
her,  and  which  prompts  her,  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  to  become  an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

Let  us  love  our  government  for 
this  the  noblest  of  all  her  attributes. 
And  let  us  thank  God  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  for  the  bounty  of  its 
bestowal — 

"  Great  God  !  we  thank  thee  for  this  home  ; 
This  bounteous  birth-land  of  the  free  ; 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come, 
And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty  !" 

S.  M.  Brinson. 
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THE  FIFTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  we 
may  expect  the  present  session  of 
Congress  to  be  the  most  interesting 
and  important  one  for  many  years. 
Questions  which  directly  affect  the 
people — mentally,  morally  and  finan- 
cially— are  at  stake.  To  solve  these 
questions  prudently  demands  the  most 
sagacious  legislative  deliberation. 
Not  to  solve  them  involves  broken 
promises,  a  betrayal  of  trust  and 
confidence,  and  will  call  forth  una- 
bated imprecations  from  the  American 
people. 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years, 
both  branches  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive  are  in  the  hands  of  one 
political  party.  The  Republicans 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  in  control  of 
the  government  at  present.  How 
they  will  behave  themselves,  what 
kind  of  a  record  they  will  make,  and 
what  they  will  do,  remain  to  be  seen. 
It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  they 
will  "do"  something.  Since  the  sun- 
shine of  "eminent  domain"  now 
glitters  in  their  ranks,  they  will 
doubtless  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot 
(and  perhaps  make  the  iron  hot  by 
striking  it).  Well  may  they  utilize 
their  present  privileges.  They  may 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  1  'striking' ' 
again  soon  en  masse.  We  imagine 
that  the  results  of  the  late  elections 


3R1AL. 

were  not  altogether  gratifying  to  them. 
Unless  there  is  a  counter-revolution 
in  the  political  world  their  time  is 
limited  and  the  results  next  fall  will 
wipe  out  the  majority  in  the  lower 
House  and  greatly  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  that  in  the  Senate. 

From  the  nature  of  the  questions 
i  likely  to  come  before  the  present  ses- 
|  sion,  and  from  the  disposition  and 
political  views  of  those  who  are  to 
deal  with  them,  the  Southern  people 
j  especially  have  much  to  fear,  little  to 
hope.     Perhaps  the  one  not  of  least 
importance  to  the  South  is  that  of 
I  "Federal  control   of  elections" — a 
j  question  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
!  President  Harrison  spoke  of  in  his 
inaugural  address,  and  one  which  the 
Northern  press  is  now  strongly  agita- 
ting.   The  secret  is  that  the  South 
in  that  she  remains  "solid"  has  beaten 
the  North  at  her  own  game  (a  game 
|  nefariously  instituted  some  years  ago) 
by  which  we  were  allowed  many 
more  representatives,   and  now  the 
whole    Northern    Republican  press, 
|  venting  its  wrath  in  the  throes  of  de- 
|  feat,  cries  out  "nullification!  nullifi- 
!  cation!!"    Our  Northern  friends  (?) 
j  seem  never  to  think  of  their  own 
\  roguery,  theft,   and  bribery — unsur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  any  country — 
J  but  if  the  South  resorts  to  her  only 
means  of  warring  off  bankruptcy  and 
;  placing  honest  and  just  and  compe- 
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tent  men  in  office,  the  terrible  cry, 
like  distant  thunder,  comes,  ' '  Nullifi- 
cation!" There  would  be  a  much  bet- 
ter state  of  affairs  South  and  North  if 
Mr.  Harrison,  with  his  relatives  (for 
they  are  legion),  and  his  whole 
"muzzled  press,"  would  show  just  a 
little  consistency  along  this  line,  and 
make  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  | 
silence  concerning  the  "  Federal  elec- 
tion law." 

But  this  is  only  one  of  many  ques- 
tions which  it  is  to  be  feared  will,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not,  be  acted  on 
by  the  present  Congress. 

Another  question,  and  the  one  about 
which  the  people  are  more  directly 
interested,  is  the  reduction  of  the 
surplus  revenue.  The  great  question 
with  other  governments  is  how  to 
create  a  surplus,  while  with  us  it  is  • 
how  to  decrease  it.  But  for  one  fact, 
however,  Congress  need  not  concern 
itself  about  this  question.  If  the 
present  administration  will  just  con- 
tinue its  rapid  rate  of  disbursement, 
the  question  will  be  solved,  the  sur- 
plus will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  But 
Congress  cannot  well  wait.  This  j 
question  was  the  issue  of  the  last  cam- 
paign and  most  members  of  both 
Houses  go  there  pledged.  Inactivity 
means  stagnation  ;  stagnation,  death. 

These  two  questions — the  tariff  and  j 
one  pertaining  to  the  manner  of 
voting,  perhaps  federal  control,  or  j 
the  Australasian,  or  some  kind  of 
"ballot  reform" — will,  says  a  North- 
ern representative,  take  up  more  of 
the  time  and  attention  of  the  Fifty- 


first  Congress  than  anything  else. 
There  are  others,  however,  such  as 
the  Blair  Educational  Bill,  Silver 
Coinage  Bill,  etc.,  which  are  likely 
to  be  discussed  and  wrangled  over  no 
little.  As  to  what  will  be  the  out- 
come we  may  only  conjecture.  We 
naturally  expect,  however,  since  the 
actors  are  Republican,  the  acts  to  be 
altogether  Northern  and  results  to  be 
of  little  (if  any)  benefit  to  the  South, 
but  of  great  value  to  the  North.  Until 
the  results  are  reached,  however,  let 
us  hope  otherwise. 

J.  O.  Atkinson. 


THE  ALLIANCE. 


College  students  are  sometimes 
charged  with  the  lack  of  sympathy 
for  manual  labor  and  of  appreciation 
for  the  farmer  and  his  interests.  There 
may  have  been  some  grounds  for 
hurling  this  charge  at  us  in  the  past. 
Being  incarcerated,  as  we  are,  within 
classic  halls  and  scientific  laboratories 
for  four  or  five  years,  and  having  to 
pore  over  books  from  early  morn  till 
midnight,  little  time  is  afforded  for 
contemplating  other  interests  of  as 
much  importance.  But,  as  thoughtful 
young  men  looking  out  on  the  vista 
of  life  with  its  many  inviting  profes- 
sions and  possibilities  to  achieve  suc- 
cess, we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  de- 
pendent all  classes  of  people  are  upon 
the  farmer.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
great  organization  known  throughout 
our  country  as  the  Farmer's  Alliance. 
When  we  see  the  massive  proportions 
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which  have  been  assumed  by  trusts 
and  monopolies,  and  how  they  have 
taken  from  the  hard  and  horny  hands 
of  the  laborer  his  just  pittance,  we 
feel  glad  that  our  Southern  farmers 
not  a  private  affair  with  which  can 
rise  up  and  say  that  "trusts  are 
the  people  have  nothing  to  do." 
This  organization,  strong  and  mighty 
all  over  our  country,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  signs  of  the  permanence  of 
our  American  industries.  Since  it  is 
not  our  good  fortune  to  be  a  member, 
of  course  we  are  unacquainted  with 
its  intricacies;  but  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  organized,  the  good  it 
has  already  accomplished  and  will 
accomplish,  cannot  be  questioned. 
"Self-preservation,  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture," is  a  truth  that  needs  no  demon- 
stration, whenever  any  class  of  peo- 
ple— be  they  laborers,  peasants,  farm- 
ers, plebeians  or  aristocrats — are  tram- 
pled under  the  heel  of  the  rich  monopo- 
list and  millionaire,  then  it  becomes 
their  duty  to  organize  in  self-defense. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  republic  men 
counted  their  wealth  by  hundreds; 
fifty  years  -  ago  they  counted  it  by 
thousands ;  to-day  they  count  it  by 
millions.  Does  this  mean  that  money 
is  more  plentiful  than  formerly?  Does 
it  imply  a  healthy  condition  of  our 
financial  affairs?  Is  it  not  an  abnor- 
mal growth  when  such  men  as  Van- 
derbilt  revels  in  his  forty  millions  and 
Jay  Gould  in  his  thirty-five  millions, 
while  the  poor  farmer  is  being  robbed 
of  his  just  earnings  and  cannot  pay 
his  just  debts?  Is  not  national  down- 


fall inevitable  when  such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  this  exists?  Colonel  Polk  said 
in  his  memorable  speech  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  not  long  ago:  44 Retrogres- 
sion in  American  agriculture  means 
national  decline,  national  decay  and 
ultimate  and  inevitable  ruin."  The 
laborers  have  always  constituted  the 
fabric  of  governments  and  been  the 
burden  bearers  in  every  time  of  need. 
The  men  who  left  the  furrow  unfin- 
ished and  sickle  in  the  field,  were  those 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in 
the  struggle  for,  what  we  hold  dearer 
than  all  things  else,  individual  and 
States  rights  secured  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers. How  patiently  have  farmers 
always  submitted  without  adequate 
representation  in  their  respective  legis- 
lative departments  !  The  main  cause 
of  the  American  revolution  was  1 '  taxa- 
tion without  representation."  The 
farmer  to-day  can  justly  complain 
of  the  same,  and  we  believe  the 
Farmer's  Alliance  will  remedy  this  to 
a  great  extent.  The  people  must  be 
educated  to  understand  their  rights 
and  assert  them.  According  to  the 
organic  law  of  our  land,  4  4  All  men  are 
created  equal;"  but,  unfortunately,  a 
great  many  have  never  realized  it. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  Farmer's  Alli- 
ance to  teach  farmers  that  they  are 
entitled  to  as  high  position  in  the 
circles  of  society;  that  they  have  a 
right  to  a  representation  in  the  legis- 
latures ;  that  when  they  speak,  their 
speech  must  be  heard,  and  that  they 
have  as  much  light  in  the  political 
arena  as  any  of  the  leaders  in  the 
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other  professions.  We  hope  the  time 
will  never  come  when  the  Alliance" 
will  form  a  controlling  element  in 
politics.  We  cannot  imagine  a  worse 
state  of  affairs  for  our  country  than 
for  our  people  to  say  that,  because  a 
man  belongs  to  the  Alliance,  we  will 
vote  for  him  regardless  of  his  political 
views.  Democracy  must  retain  its 
supremacy  in  the  South,  and  its  good 
people  should  never  allow  an  alliance 
of  any  kind  to  break  up  its  ranks. 
But  what  we  wish  specially  to  say,  is, 
in  reply  to  those  who  claim  that  the 
farmer  isn't  fitted  to  legislate,  that 
they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  his  ability. 
We  firmly  believe  there  are  many 
men  belonging  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
that  large  class  who  never  saw  a  col- 
lege wall,  whose  good,  sturdy  common 
sense  is  more  to  be  relied  on  than  all 
the  veneering  of  intellect  in  the  world. 
Yes ;  teach  the  masses  their  proper 
positions  in  life.  Let  them  feel  that 
there  is  no  need  for  strikes  and  boy- 
cotts, by  allowing  them  a  just  com- 
pensation for  their  labor.  Educate 
the  farmer  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance of  his  calling  by  paying  him  a 
fair  price  for  his  produce.  We  be- 
lieve in  raising  the  profession  in  dig- 
nity, in  importance  in  recognition, 
until  it  will  be  as  inviting,  until  it 
will  require  as  thorough  preparation 
as  any  other  profession.  We  believe 
in  our  country  being  one,  not  only  in 
name,  but  in  co-operation.  When  a 
farmer  goes  into  a  different  section  of 
his  own  State,  or  another,  let  him  feel 
that  he  can   meet  the  sympathetic 


hospitality  of  his  fellow-laborers.  Let 
the  organization  continue  its  good 
work,  and  let  every  one  become  a 
member  as  soon  as  possible. 

G.  W.  W. 


BRAZIL. 


"  Viva  la  Republique /"  The  mon- 
archy is  overthrown ;  the  Emperor  is 
banished;  the  Republic  is  proclaimed, 
and  the  people  govern. 

Rome  is  built  in  a  day — and  in  a 
day  another  star  is  added  to  the  galaxy 
of  Republics.  A  change  in  govern- 
ment used  to  mean  blood  and  war  and 
want,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  didn't 
complain — the  ends  justified  the 
means,  the  goal  was  worth  the  cost. 
Now,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood,  and  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun,  an  Emperor  steps  down 
and  a  President  steps  up — royalty 
gives  way  to  the  people,  and  Gesler 
bows  to  William  Tell's  cap  !  Shall  the 
lovers  of  liberty  complain  now? 

It  was  a  grand  day,  even  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  freedom,  when,  out  of 
the  disorder  and  confusiomof  an  eight 
years  war,  and  its  accompanying 
blood  and  suffering,  the  United  States 
shook  itself  free  from  England's  grasp 
and  established  itself,  the  first  Re- 
public in  the  world. 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  liberty  when 
France,  though  bleeding  at  every  pore, 
rose  from  the  carnage  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  and  her  Gambetta  pro- 
claimed a  Republic  upon  the  broken 
remains  of  the  Napoleonic  succession. 
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It  was  a  grand  day  for  liberty  when 
Mexico  dared  the  Spanish  crown  to 
dispute  its  right  to  govern  themselves 
and  placed  a  President  at  the  head  of 
its  defiance. 

All  days  upon  which  freedom  has 
fought  and  won,  have  been  grand 
days.  But  it  was  a  grander  in  the 
history  of  liberty  when  Brazil  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  monarchical 
despotism,  and  offered  upon  the  altar 
of  liberty  its  young  and  spotless 
offering — a  Republic  without  a  single 
stain  of  blood  upon  it.  Shall  not  the 
friends  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world  take  heart?  When  was  such  a 
thing  ever  done  before? 

A  peaceful  revolution  !  a  king  dis- 
posed of  without  a  show  of  resistance  ! 
A  people  so  determined,  so  animated,  j 
so  filled,  so  complete  with  the  idea  of  j 
republicanism,  that  quietly,  but  with  j 
a  firmness  he  could  not  misunder-  | 
stand,  they  went  to  their  Emperor, 
grayheaded  and  old  in  their  service, 
and  told  him  how  grateful  they  were 
to  him  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Brazilian  progress,  but  that  they  be- 
lieved in  democracy  and  a  republican 
form  of  government*,  and  after  giving 
him  a  large  fortune  and  a  large  yearly 
allowance,  asked  him  to  give  up  his 
crown!  What  does  it  mean?  It  means 
that  the  day  of  Napoleons  has  gone, 
never  to  come  back.     It  means  that 
the  time  is  no  more  when  a  people 
welcomes  a  dictator  at  the  price  of 
their  liberties.    It  means  that  the  bell 
of  liberty  is  ringing  around  the  world 
the  death  knell  of  monarchy  and  all 


effete  systems  of  government.  It 
means  that  the  torch  rays  from  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  on  Bedloe's  island 
are  flashing  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  and  that  despot-tortured  men 
are  welcoming  the  emblem  and  senti- 
ment. It  means  that  the  religion  of 
the  future  is  to  be  free,  and  that  the 
bastile  of  conscience  is  to  be  demol- 
ished. It  means  the  unchaining  of 
limbs  and  the  unshackling  of  mind. 
It  means  everything  for  liberty.  It 
is  a  blow  that  smites  the  Czar's  fore- 
head, knocks  off  the  Emperor's  dia- 
dem and  mints  the  inalienable  crown 
of  manhood's  rights  for  the  serf  and 
slave. 

We  welcome  our  latest  born  sister 
on  the  Amazon,  throw  open  the  pages 
of  our  glorious  history  and  bid  her 
follow.  One  of  our  professors  says 
that  Brazil  is  the  natural  seat  of  a 
great  people;  "Nature's  cradle  for 
the  rocking  of  a  mighty  nation." 
We  believe  that,  rocking  to  the  melody 
of  liberty's  song,  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  will  become  one  of  the  two 
greatest  Republics  of  the  world. 

J.  E.  W. 


THE  HARVARD  CLASS  ORATOR. 


It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers 
that  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege has  elected  a  negro,  formerly  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  as  their  class 
orator.  We  learn  that  there  were  two 
main  factions  in  the  class,  and  the 
weaker,  seeing  no  chance  of  electing 
their  man,  joined  with  another  smaller 
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faction  and  elected  the  negro,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  stronger  faction.  Be- 
sides, it  is  said  to  be  a  fling  at  Presi- 
dent Elliott,  who  had  previously  ex- 
pressed political  views  unpopular  with 
the  majority  of  the  class. 

However  this  may  be,  the  negro 
was  elected,  and  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent comes  out  rejoicing  in  the 
election,  and  wishing  to  know  of  "ye 


men  of  the  South 


a  great  many 


things  which  the  editor  could  easily 
find  out  for  himself  by  extending  his 
field  of  observation  over  the  Southern 
States,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  Northern  city,  and 
the  still  narrower  limits  of  his  edito- 
rial sanctum. 

The  editor  of  the  Independent  is 
no  doubt  an  able,  well-informed  man, 
and  may  be  above  criticism  by  a  col- 
lege student,  but  a  misstatement  of 
facts  is  error,  whether  made  by  a  man 
as  great  as  the  consecrated  editor  of 
the  Independent,  or  his  distinguished 
and  learned  contemporary,  the  writer 
of  this  article. 

This  pious  editor,  when  he  says  the 
negro  in  the  South  does  not  receive 
"decent  treatment  on  railroads,"  and 
is  "debarred  from  all  privileges  of 
honor,"  forgets  that — no,  he  does  not 
forget.  It  is  just  a  case  where  the 
editor  of  a  great  religious  newspaper 
has  allowed  his  mendacious  propensi- 
ties to  get  the  better  of  his  religion. 
While  reading  his  spiteful  allusions 
to  Southern  colleges,  we  wondered 
how  many  negroes  were  classmates  of 


his?  How  many  have  ever  entered 
his  alma  mater?  How  many  have 
entered  his  social  circle  on  terms  of 
equality? 

Negroes  may  be  admitted  to  white 
colleges  in  the  North,  but  the  kind  of 
negroes  we  have  in  the  South  have 
not  been  away  from  Africa  long 
enough;  they  have  not  been  with  us 
long  enough  to  become  naturalized, 
as  it  were,  or,  it  may  be,  they  are  too 
much  nat2u^e-d.\ized.  At  any  rate, 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  they 
will  be  admitted  to  white  colleges  in 
the  South.  We  are  not  crowded  for 
space.  There  is  room  enough  to 
build  colleges  for  whites  and  colleges 
for  blacks. 

The  class  orator  is  a  worthy  and 
deserving  man,  perhaps,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  him.  As  the 
Trinity  Archive  says  of  the  negro  on 
the  Yale  foot-ball  team,  we  have  more 
respect  for  the  negro  than  for  the 
Caucasians  who  elected  him.  But 
we  have  no  load  of  calumny  to  heap 
upon  the  Senior  class  of  Harvard. 
All  they  deserve  they  have  heaped 
upon  themselves  by  bestowing  their 
highest  honor  upon  the  representative 
of  an  inferior  race. 

WTe  suggest,  however,  that  the  edi- 
tor of  the  great  religious  weekly, 
before  writing  more  bloody  articles 
about  the  South  and  Southern  col- 
leges, read  his  Bible  and  learn  what 
became  of  his  ancestors,  Ananias  and 
Sapphira. 

J.  B.  S. 
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J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor, 


The  final  vote  has  been  cast  and 
Trinity  College  is  to  be  removed  to 
Raleigh.  The  question  of  removal 
was  very  ably  discussed  at  Greens- 
boro during  the  late  Methodist  Con- 
ference, and  was  decided  in  favor  of 
removal  by  a  vote  of  141  to  41.  Presi- 
dent Crowell  is  an  able  man  and  has 
some  of  that  Northern  vim  about 
him.  He  has  given  this  subject  much 
thought  and  has  been  for  some  time 
a  strong  advocate  of  removal.  Trinity 
College  deserves  to  succeed  and  will 
doubtless  do  so  under  such  able  leader- 
ship. That  this  step  is  a  prudent 
one,  and  may  result  in  success  to  the 
college,  are  our  wishes. 

The  Baptist  Convention,  which  con- 
vened at  Henderson  in  November, 
fully  decided  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  Baptist  Female  College  for  the 
"higher  education  of  women."  A 
board  of  trustees  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  members  was  appointed.  The 
board  will  hold  a  special  session  in 
Raleigh,  February  nth,  1890,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  proposi- 
tions made  and  to  decide  on  a  location 
for  the  college.  The  Convention  is 
to  be  applauded  for  this  wise  and  all- 
important  step.  This  is  a  long-felt 
need,  and  we  earnestly  hope  the  new 
enterprise  will  succeed. 


We  are  often  led  to  wonder  if  other 
college  Alumni  are  alike  in  nature, 
"made  up  of  the  same  compound, " 
as  those  of  our  own  college.  As  soon 
as  they  emerge  from  these  "classic 
shades,"  they  seem  to  shake  the  dust 
from  their  feet  and  exclaim,  "Fare- 
well, Wake  Forest,  you  may  do  the 
best  you  can,  I  am  going  to  Texas  !" 
Especially  does  this  seem  to  be  the 
spirit  manifested  with  regard  to  our 
magazine.  Those  who  take  it  seem 
to  "break"  just  before  pay  day  (and 
in  making  their  assignment  our  names 
are  always  left  out),  and,  therefore, 
never  pay  up  ;  those  who  are  asked  to 
subscribe  are  "strapped,"  and  those 
who  are  requested  to  write  for  it 
"haven't  time."  At  least,  this  was 
about  the  substance  of  the  report  of  our 
representative  who  was  sent  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Student  to  the  Conven- 
tion. Well,  if  the  Alumni  and  former 
students  care  anything  for  their  alma 
mater,  they  have  a  poor  way  of  show- 
ing it,  and  this  way  of  saying  that 
you  are  a  friend  to  any  enterprise,  and 
not  giving  a  spoken  word,  a  written 
line  nor  a  red  cent  for  its  support,  is 
one-half  "farce"  and  the  other  half 
"bosh." 

Our  State  has  been  honored  by  a 
visit  from  one  of  Vireinia's  most  dis- 
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tino-uished  men — Governor  Lee.  He 
was  the  honored  guest  of  the  Sampson 
Count)-  Fair,  which  was  held  the  first 
week  in  December,  and  was  the  orator 
of  the  day.  Governor  Lee  has  many 
admirers  in  the  Old  North  State  and 
was  met  by  a  tremendous  crowd. 

The  Fayetteville  Centennial,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  was  a  great  success.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  25,000  people 
present  on  the  20th  and  21st.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Governor 
Fowle,  Senators  Ransom  and  Vance. 

The  year  1889  can  be  handed  down 
to  future  generations  as  the  year  of 
great  celebrations  and  gatherings  to-  j 
gether  of  the  people.     Fairs,  conven-  J 
tions,  centennials,  and  the  like,  are  i 
without  number,  and  the  one  impor- 
tant feature  about  all  seems  to  be  that  j 
they  result    in  success.     From  the 
World's  Exposition  at  Paris  down  to 
the  smallest  county    fair,  all  have 
been  unusually  successful,  as  far  as 
finances  were  concerned,  and  exceed-  j 
ingly  well  attended.     The  great 
World's  Fair  at  Paris,  which  began  , 
last  May  and  closed  in  November,  was  I 
a  grand  success    in    every  respect,  j 
From  beginning  to  end  there  were 
not  less  than  150,000  visitors  present  [ 
every  day  of  its  extended  duration,  | 
and  on  November  6th,  the  last  day,  j 
there  were  450,000  tickets  handed  in 
at  the  guichets.     It  is  said  that  after 
all  expenses  are  paid  there  will  be  a 
balance  of  profits  remaining  of  not 
less  than  $1,600,000,  which  will  be 


divided  between  the  city  of  Paris  and 
the  Government.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  New  York,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  others  of  our  cities,  are 
rivals  for  "our"  great  World's  Fair 
of  1892. 

Congress  assembled  at  noon  on 
Monday,  December  2d,  and  organized 
by  electing  Mr.  T.  B.  Reed,  of  Maine, 
Speaker  and  Mr.  McPherson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Clerk.  The  Democratic 
caucus  nominated  Mr.  Carlisle.  On 
roll-call  the  vote  stood  166  for  Reed, 
1 54  for  Carlisle.  The  number  of  bills 
introduced  into  Congress  on  the  first 
day  after  organization  was  only  505. 
The  Senate  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  Morton.  The  only 
business  transacted  the  first  day  was 
the  swearing  in  of  several  new  mem- 
bers. The  session  was  only  thirty-five 
minutes  long. 

President  Harrison's  first  message 
to  Congress  was  20,000  words  long. 
The  document  is  much  criticised  and 
but  slightly  applauded,  even  among 
the  President's  warmest  friends.  A 
few  lines  from  that  ablejonrnal,  the  At- 
lanta Constitution,  will  suffice.  Con- 
cerning the  message,  it  says  :  "From 
beginning  to  end  it  is  a  labored  docu- 
ment. There  is  nothing  bright  about 
it — no  hint  of  that  buoyancy  that  is 
one  of  the  American  characteristics. 
A  duller  or  a  heavier  State  paper  was 
never  hurled  at  the  heads  of  a  helpless 
Congress  and  public."  As  was  to  be 
expected,  Mr.  Harrison  strongly  ad- 
vocates "federal  control  of  elections." 
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Mr.  Wanamaker  in  his  first  report 
speaks  of  the  post-office  as  the  largest 
business  concern  in  the  world,  with 
nearly  60,000  branches  and  over 
150,000  employees.  Although  there 
was,  under  the  present  two-cent  sys- 
tem, a  deficiency  of  $7,600,000  for 
the  past  year,  Mr.  Wanamaker  advo- 
cates the  reduction  of  postage  to  one 
cent,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster  General. 


Chief  Justice  W.  N.  H.  Smith  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina, died  at  his  home  in  Raleigh,  No- 
vember 14th.  Surely  an  honest,  able 
and  upright  Judge  has  passed  away. 
Judge  Smith  was  a  much  beloved  and 
highly  honored  citizen,  and  has 
throughout  his  career  filled  many 
places  of  trust  and  responsibility.  In 
1874  Judge  Smith  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.  from  Wake  Forest,  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1875,  and  from  Yale  College  in  1881. 
Many  friends  and  admirers  are  left  to 


lament  the  death  and  pay  homage  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  and  noble 
I  man.  To  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
!  by  the  death  of  Judge  Smith,  Gover- 
|  nor  Fowle  appointed  Associate  Jus- 
tice Augustus  S.  Merrimon  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship,  and  in  his  stead 
Judge  Walter  Clark  of  the  Superior 
Court  was  appointed  Associate  Jus- 
tice. This  occasioned  a  vacancy  in 
the  Superior  Court,  which  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Spier  W^hita- 
ker,  Esq.  These  appointments,  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  have  met 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  citizens  of 
North  Carolina. 


Just  before  going  to  press  we  learn 
of  the  death  of  that  great  and  good 
man — Jefferson  Davis,  Ex-President 
of  the  Confederacy  of  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  sad  hearts  are 
left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  this,  the 
noblest,  bravest,  and  best  of  Southern 
heroes.  Peace  to  his  ashes,  honor  to 
his  memory,  and  deepest  sympathy  for 
the  bereaved  family. 
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J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


The  reading  public  is  to  receive  a  j 
new  and  refreshing  light  from  quite  a  | 
"peaceful"  and  pleasant  source.    It  j 
is  in  a  magazine  form  under  the  very 
appropriate   and    attractive  title  of 
Voices  from.  Peace.     The  new  venture 
is  in  the  interest  of  Peace  Institute 
and  is  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Nannie  Burwell,  with 
assistance  from  "ladies  at  Peace." 
We  hail  their  Voices  with  delight, 
and  send  greetings  and  best  wishes. 

The  "North  Carolina  Practical 
Speller,"  which  is  now  in  press,  to  be 
issued  soon,  is  said  to  be  the  best  book 
of  its  kind  published.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  two  of  the  best  native  teach- 
ers in  our  State. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  announces 
that  it  will  publish  during  the  coming 
year  a  serial  story  entitled  "Sidney," 
by  Margaret  Deland,  the  popular 
author  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher." 
Further  announcements  are  made, 
also,  that  a  new  series  of  papers  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled 
"Over  the  Tea-Cups,"  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  how 
competition  in  literary  activity  in  the 
future  can  surpass  that  of  the  present. 
Some  days  ago  the  New  York  World 
sent  its  reporter  to  make  the  circum- 


ference of  the  globe  in  seventy-five 
days,  if  possible.  Two  hours  later 
the  Herald  commissioned  a  man  to 
follow  suit  and  win  the  race  if  possi- 
ble. A  few  hours  afterwards  The 
Cosmopolitan  sent  its  representative 
in  an  opposite  direction  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  it  in  less  time,  or  pub- 
lish the  reasons  why.    What  next  ? 

Charles  Spurgeon  has  recently 
issued  a  "Second  Series  of  Lectures 
to  my  Students."  This  is  an  admira- 
ble collection  of  addresses  delivered 
to  the  students  of  the  Pastor's  Col- 
lege at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
London.  The  series  is  said  to  be  rich 
in  practical  and  spiritual  wisdom  put 
in  the  great  preacher's  effective  and 
poetic  style. 

D.  Lothrop  Company,  of  Boston, 
will  soon  publish  a  life  of  Anne 
Bradstreet  by  Helen  Campbell.  Anne 
Bradstreet  has  been  called  the  grand- 
mother of  American  literature.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  colo- 
nial Governors  of  Massachusetts,  and 
became  the  wife  of  another.  Cotton 
Mather  praised  her  with  en  thusiasm.  — 
Ex. 

The  last  works  of  the  late  K.  P. 
Roe  have  been  recently  issued,  form- 
ing the  eighteenth  volume  of  this 
author's  series.    This  volume  consists 
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of  a  collection  of  eleven  stories,  two 
of  them  only  being  of  any  considera- 
ble length,  entitled  ''Taken  Alive, 
and  Other  Stories."  While  some  of 
these  stories  were  published  in  vari- 
ous periodicals,  many  of  them  have 
never  been  given  to  the  public,  being 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death. 
Despite  the  harsh  criticisms  Mr.  Roe 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  critics, 
one  thing  can  be  said  of  him,  viz  :  his 
books  found  a  host  of  readers  and  an 
appreciative  audience.  The  eigh- 
teenth volume  will  doubtless  be  no 
exception. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  so  many  of 
onr  famous  authors  at  present  turning 
their  attention  to  the  pleasure  and 
amusement  of  the  little  folks.  A 
majority  of  the  publications  during 
the  present  month  will  be  on  the 
general  topic  of  "Holiday  Stories  for 
Children."  Among  the  noted  authors 
who  will  contribute  to  this  branch  of 
literature  are  Margaret  Deland,  Ed- 
ward Bellamy,  Mary  Hallock  Foote, 
Prof.  A.  S.  Hardy,  Joseph  Kirkland, 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  of  whose 
works  will  be  brilliantly  illustrated. 

Bret  Harte  has  recently  published 
four  stories  under  the  title  of  "The 
Heritage  of  Deadlow  Marsh,  and  Other 
Tales,"  the  others  being  called  "A 
Knight  Errant  of  the  Foot-Hills, " 
"A  Secret  of  Telegraph  Hill"  and 
"  Captain  Jim's  Friend."  Although 
these  are  characteristic  stories,  and 
have  much  of  the  author's  "poetic 
charm  and  romantic  beauty,"  humor, 


wit  and  simple  pathos,  on  a  whole 
they  are  not  considered  equal  in  inter- 
est to  some  others  of  the  author's  later 
works. 

The  following  will  doubtless  be  of 
great  import  to  that  most  benevolent, 
yet  timid  and  unassuming  element  of 
human  society:  The  "Old  Maids" 
need  no  longer  go  without  something 
to  read  which  will  be  of  much  interest, 
as  well  as  beneficial  and  instructive 
to  them.  President  Harrison  Weir 
of  the  National  Cat  Club,  after  fifty 
years  of  hard  study,  assiduous  re- 
search and  close  observation,  has  given 
to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  labors 
in  book  form,  appropriately  entitled, 
"Our  Cats  and  all  About  Them." 
The  book  gives  in  detail  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  different 
|  branches  of  this  species  of  animals. 
,  (Price  $2.00 — sent  to  "Old  Maids" 
'  in  clubs  of  five  for  $1.75  postpaid). 

I      Life,  Letters  and  Journals  of  Louisa 

I  M.  Alcott,  edited  by  Mrs.  Ednah  D. 
Cheney,  have  recently  been  published 
and  are  receiving  much  attention  at 
the  hands  of  the  public.     They  con- 

j  sist  mostly  of  sketches  from  her  jour- 
nals, heretofore  unpublished.  These 

I  journals  began  to  be  written  by  the 
famous  authoress  of  "Little  Women," 
when  she  was  only  ten  years  old,  and 
they  tell  in  childlike  simplicity  of  the 
obstacles  which  she  had  to  surmount, 
of  the  hardships  against  which  she 
had  to  contend,  and  are  tenderly  pa- 
thetic, but  none  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count interspersed    with    that  same 
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rich  humor  and  loving  disposition  so 
clearly  depicted  upon  the  pages  of 
"Little  Women." 

The  December  number  of  Si.  Nich- 
olas is  a  most  charming  and  interest- 
ing one.  The  article  which  interests 
us  most  is  "The  Boyhood  of  Thack- 
eray," by  one  of  his  daughters,  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  The  frontispiece 
is  an  excellent  cut  of  the  bust  of  the 
famous  author  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
There  is  also  another  cut  representing 
his  father  at  the  age  of  about  thirty, 
his  mother  at  twenty-two  and  him- 
self at  three  years.  This  splendid 
drawing  was  executed  in  India,  where 
his  father  died  about  one  year  after 


the  painting  was  made.  The  little 
man  William  was  sent  to  America  at 
the  age  of  six.  His  mother  remain- 
ing in  India,  and  having  married  again 
a  few  years  later,  came  to  America. 
There  are  also  several  fac  simile  let- 
ters and  drawings  from  the  noted 
author  of  "Pendennis"  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  eleven  years.  In 
this,  we  learn  too  that  before  his  arri- 
val in  America  his  head  was  so  large 
as  to  alarm  his  relatives  to  the  extent 
of  having  it  examined  by  a  skilful 
physician,  who  gave  assurance  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  that 
his  head  was  solid  and  contained 
much  material,  which  afterwards  was 
to  make  him  so  loved  and  famous. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 


[contributed.] 


A  Meadow  Tragedy. — Out  on  a 
collecting  tour  the  13th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, I  came  suddenly  upon  a  pile 
of  snake.  It  required  but  a  moment's 
observation  to  discover  that  there  were 
two  snakes  in  it,*  one  a  "king snake ' ' 
about  three  feet  long,  and  the  other  a 
"milk  snake  "  about  the  size  of  one's 
little  finger.  Bending  forward  and  i 
stooping  to  within  a  yard  and  a  half 
of  them,  I  watched  the  progress  of 
events.  The  king  snake  had  already 
bent  his  body  near  the  middle  and 
made  a  plait  of  three  or  four  turns 


with  the  two  ends,  leaving  some 
fifteen  inches  of  each  end  free.  Alas! 
for  the  milk  snake  that  a  part  of  his 
own  body  formed  a  third  strand  in 
that  fatal  plait.  The  purpose  of  the 
captor  now  was  to  seize  the  head  of 
the  captive  ;  the  effort  of  the  latter 
was  to  prevent  just  that  thing.  And 
so  when  the  king  snake,  after  eager 
search  beneath,  above,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  numerous  folds,  came 
at  last  in  sight  of  a  pair  of  black  beads 
in  a  brown  setting,  he  sprang  vigor- 
ously toward  them,  but  their  plucky 
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little  owner  flung  himself  to  the  other 
side  just  in  time  to  escape.  These 
manoeuvres  of  the  head  ends  were 
repeated  again  and  again,  the  central 
plait  maintaining  meanwhile  its  close 
rieiditv.  The  first  success  of  the  king 
snake  was  only  partial.  He  got  hold 
of  the  neck  instead  of  the  head.  Then 
straightening  and  stiffening  the  ante- 
rior part  of  his  body,  between  sharp 
teeth  setting  backward  and  the  unre- 
laxing  plait  he  stretched  the  poor 
milk  snake  so  tight  that  one  looked 
to  see  muscles  and  tendons  part.  But 
thev  stoutly  refused  to  part.  His 
majesty  concluded  to  try  to  swallow 
him,  and  he  had  to  begin  of  course 
wTith  the  neck.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  snake's  teeth  are  so 
arranged  as  in  some  measure  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  hands.  The 
bones  to  which  they  are  attached  can 
be  moved  backward  and  forward  at 


will,  so  that  while  those  on  the  left 
side  retain  their  hold,  those  on  the 
right  may  be  advanced  and  get  a  new 
hold.  Then  the  left  are  advanced, 
then  the  right,  and  so  on.  It  will  be 
observed,  therefore,  that  the  snake 
does  not  "swallow"  his  prey,  but  that 
the  mouth  rather  crawls  over  it,  the 
two  sides  advancing  al  ternatel  v.  Now, 
this  process  was  hardly  begun  before 
the  victim's  projecting  nose  proved 
an  impassable  obstacle.  The  neck 
was  let  go,  but  before  long  the  head 
was  seized  ;  and  when  thekingsnake's 
jaws  were  once  well  at  work  they 
made  so  rapid  progress  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  milk  snake  by  his  own  active 
effort  were  gliding  into  the  open 
portal.  The  plait  relaxes,  yielding  to 
the  jaws.  A  moment  more,  and  the 
last  bit  of  brown  tail  disappears  in  the 
interior  darkness. 

W.  L.  POTEAT. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 


J.  B.  Spilmax,  Editor. 


— The  Franklin  Collegiate,  Frank- 
lin College,  Indiana,  is  a  neat  little 
magazine  of  twenty-two  pages. 
"Twenty  Years'  Service  in  Franklin 
College,"  by  President  W.  T.  Stott, 
is  an  interesting  historical  sketch,  but 
more  interesting  to  us  than  the  his- 
torv  are  kvthe  impression  and  con- 
victions that  twenty  years  of  service 


has  made  upon  the  -writer's  mind." 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  Wake  Forest 
Alumni  that  we  clip  the  following  : 
"Twenty  year's  observation  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  me  that  the  main 
dependence  of  any  college  at  last 
comes  to  be  its  alumni  and  other  old 
students.  They  know  its  worth  far 
better  than  anyone  else  can.     By  de- 
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grees  they  rise  to  places  of  leadership, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  direct  atten- 
tion and  help  to  their  Alma  Mater."  | 
If  all  our  alumni  and  old  students  [ 
who  are  able  would  subscribe  to  the  | 
Student,  the  magazine  could  be  ] 
made  more  interesting  and  cheaper  j 
than  it  is. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  ex- 
changes  which  comes  to  our  office  is 
the  North  Carolina   Teacher.     It  is  I 
always  neatly  bound,  printed  in  good,  \ 
clear  type  and  is  in  itself  an  excellent 
advertisement  for  the  house  by  which 
it  is  published.     The  articles  headed  | 
"North  Carolina  Teachers  Abroad," 
by  the  editor,  are  both  instructive  and  | 
entertaining.     The   humorous  inci- 
dents described  show  that  even  the 
learned  teachers  sometimes  descend 
to  the  plane  where  human  nature  | 
shows  up  its  ludicrous  side.  From 
the    column    headed     "About  our 
Teachers  and  Schools,"  we  clip  the 
following  notes  to  show  how  much 
originality  some  North  Carolinians 
can  display  in  naming  post-offices : 

"Miss  Lydia  Anderson  is  teaching  j 
at  Stems,  Granville  County." 

"Mr.  W.  P.  Lawrence  is  teaching 
at  Why  Not,  Randolph  County." 

"Mr.  J.  Lovinggood  has  a  school  \ 
at  Hanging  Dog,  Cherokee  County."  | 

"Mr.  W.  J.  B.  Dail  is  teaching  at  | 

Lizzie"  Her  other  name  (county) 

is  not  given. 

— We  return  thanks  for  a  sample 
copy  of  The  Middle  Man,  a  monthly 
journal  published  at  Moberly,  Mo. 
It  is  sent  with  the  "compliments  of 


Salisbury  Academy,  G.  C.  Briggs, 
Principal,  Salisbury,  Mo."  It  con- 
tains an  engraving  of  the  academy 
building,  with  an  article  on  the  equip- 
ment and  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

— Among  our  exchanges  we  find  an 
"Oration,"  in  which  a  sophomore 
spreads  his  wings  to  the  breezes  of 
old  Randolph,  and  inflicts  two  and  a 
half  pages  of  class-day  oratory  on  the 
innocent  readers _  of  the  November 
issue  of  the  Trinity  Archive.  We 
have  no  criticisms  to  make  on  the 
oration,  but  the  Archive  might  pub- 
lish more  than  one  contribution  from 
the  students  without  curtailing  the 
spicy  editorials.  WTe  like  the  plan  on 
which  the  editorials  are  written. 
Opinions  are  nicely  expressed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  short  paragraphs. 
This  makes  the  department  far  more 
readable  than  like  departments  in 
manv  college  magazines.  We  notice 
that  the  choking  potatoes  which  the 
local  editors  speak  of  did  not  injure 
the  members  of  the  Trinity  foot-ball 
team. 

—  "Speak  for  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves"  is  the  motto 
of  Our  Dumb  Animals  (monthly), 
which  comes  to  the  Student  one 
time  too  often  every  month.  We 
usually  celebrate  its  arrival  by  kind- 
ling a  bon-fire  with  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press, and  sample  copies  of  the  New 
York  Ledger,  and  then  the  Gaston 
Democrat,  aided  by  the  Blue  Ridge 
Guide,  escorts  Our  Dumb  Animals 
to  a  seat  on  top  of  the  pile,  while  the 
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Busy  Bee,  of  Texas,  hovers  near  to 
hum  its  own  funeral  dirge. 

— Of  the  three  articles  in  the  liter- 
ary department  of  the  November 
Lawrentian,  Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis.,  two  deserve  mention. 
Their  lack  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader  deserves  special  mention.  "The 
Revivals  of  True  Religion  Compared, ' ' 
is  an  historical  sermon,  which  seems  to 
have  found  its  way  from  the  pen  of 
some  theological  student  into  the 
columns  of  the  only  college  magazine 
impudent  enough  to  publish  it.  The 
companion  piece  to  it  is  a  moral  essay 
on  "The  Intrinsic  Excellency  of  the 
Ideal."  The  interest  of  this  article 
is  very  intrinsic,  so  much  so  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  see  it.  The 
persistency  with  which  the  author 
parades  his  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory, especially  the  history  of  moral 
philosophy,  exceeds  even  the  cheek 
displayed  by  the  editors  who  pub- 
lished an  article  of  that  nature.  The 
editorial  department  is  well  handled, 
though  the  "Personals"  might  be 
abridged  without  seriously  wounding 


the  feelings  of  those  who  "spent  a 
few  days,"  "expect  to  visit,"  etc. 

— The  Adelphian  is  a  very  creditable 
magazine  published  at  Adel phi  Acade- 
my, Brookl>m.  We  join  hands  with 
it  when  it  says  of  Princeton,  what 
might  be  said  of  a  great  many  col- 
leges where  athletics  have  "gone  to 
seed"  :  "Things  have  come  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  the  faculty  of  Prince- 
ton College,  after  a  conference  with 
the  students  (October  9th),  changed 
the  hour  of  morning  prayers  to  ac- 
commodate the  practice  of  the  foot- 
ball team.  There  is  getting  to  be 
more  truth  than  fiction  in  the  sarcasm 
that  the  college  course  is  a  '  four 
year's  course  in  athletics.'"  The 
Adelphian  is  a  live  paper,  and  would 
do  credit  to  many  colleges  which  send 
out  sheets  far  inferior  to  this  academy 
magazine. 

— The  Oak  Leaf]  for  November, 
might  be  called  a  "base-ball  edition," 
since  one-fourth  of  the  journal  is 
given  to  discussion  of  the  national 
game.  The  editorial  on  "Rival 
Games"  is  good,  as  is  the  moral 
drawn  from  it. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 


G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


'88.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten  who  has 
been  serving  as  pastor  of  four  churches 
in  Sampson  County,  has  gone  to  Cro- 
zier  Theological  Seminary,  Pa.,  where 
he  will  spend  one  year  in  more  thor- 
oughly equipping  himself  for  his 
ministerial  duties.  Our  best  wishes 
to  you,  Frank. 

'88.  Mr.  F.  B.  Hendren  has  been 
elected  assistant  professor  in  the 
Winston  Graded  School.  We  con- 
gratulate Professor  Blair  and  the  good 
people  of  Winston  in  securing  Mr. 
Hendren  for  this  position.  Knowing 
him  as  we  do,  we  are  sure  he  will 
achieve  the  highest  success  as  teacher. 

'89.  Mr.  W.  W.  Early  is  principal 
of  the  High  School  in  Wadesboro, 
N.  C.  We  learn  he  has  a  flourishing 
school  and  is  giving  entire  satisfaction. 

'62.  If  we  were  looking  for  an 
ideal  farmer,  we  would  take  E.  S. 
Moore,  Esq.,  of  Selma,  N.  C.  Happy, 
contented,  prosperous  and  successful, 
he  never  regrets  that  he  is  not  at  the 
bar  where  his  license  entitles  him  to 
be.  A  trustee  of  his  Alma  Mater,  he 
is  always  present  at  Commencement, 
and  his  love  for  her  has  grown  stronger 
as  the  years  have  passed.  Having 
himself  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  he  is  a  firm  believer 
in  it,  and  is  one  of  the  main  stays  in 
the  Selma  Academv. 


'87.  Mr.  M.  J.  Matthews  has 
charge  of  an  academy  at  Jerusalem, 
Davie  County,  N.  C.  Matthews  while 
at  college  was  a  hard  student,  won 
the  Greek  medal  and  took  a  stand 
near  the  head  of  all  his  classes. 

'79.  E.  F.  Sydlett,  Esq.,  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  lawyers.  His 
office  is  in  Elizabeth  City,  but  he 
practices  in  the  Superior  and  Federal 
courts  in  several  other  counties. 

'88.  Mr.  W.  L.  Carmichael  is 
teaching  at  Cana,  Davie  County,  N.  C. 

'87.  We  hear  Mr.  F.  H.  Manning, 
who  has  been  teaching  for  more  than 
a  year  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tute, Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  is 
I  going  to  take  unto  himself  a  "better- 
half"  soon.  Knowing  Fred's  popu- 
larity with  the  ladies,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  such  news. 

'58.  Another  model  farmer,  and 
one  who  does  not  trouble  himself  try- 
ing to  secure  petty  political  offices,  is 
Mr.  James  W\  Mitchell,  of  Powells- 
ville,  Bertie  County,  N.  C.  He  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female 
Institute  at  Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  and 
a  zealous  friend  of  education,  always 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  cause  when 
necessary. 

'86.  Mr.  J.  D.  Boushall  was  mar- 
ried October  18th,   to  Miss  Mattie 
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Heck,  daughter  of  Colonel  J.  M. 
Heck,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Carter 
officiating.  Mr.  Boushall  is  one  of 
the  most  deserving  young  men  in 
North  Carolina.  He  is  a  Camden 
boy,  took  a  fine  stand  while  at  col- 
lege, and  after  teaching  a  year  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  Auditor, 
which  position  he  has  since  filled  to 
the  utmost  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
We  extend  him  our  hearty  congratu- 
lations, and  wish  him  a  long,  success- 
ful life. 

'89.  Mr.  H.  M.  Shaw  has  charge 
of  the  High  School  in  Edenton,  N.  C, 
and  is  studying  law  in  conjunction 
with  teaching.  We  hear  he  expects 
to  secure  license  next  September  and 
join  the  legal  profession.  We  fre- 
quently hear  from  him  indirectly,  and 
expect  he  will  visit  the  Hill  (?)  soon. 

'89.  Mr.  M.  h.  Carr,  after  finish- 
ing his  course  at  this  college,  decided 
to  become  a  physician,  and,  accord- 
ingly, has  gone  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures. 

'88.  We  clip  the  following  from 
the  Day,  a  paper  published  at  Waco, 
Texas:  "Professor  D.  T.  Winston 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Baylor  University,  vice 
Rev.  Kit  Williams,  whose  continuous 
ill-health  has  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign." We  congratulate  Davie  on 
such  a  position,  and  wish  him  much 
success. 

'85.     Professor  W.   C.   Allen  has 


I  charge  of  the  Vine  Hill  Academy, 
Scotland  Neck,  N.  C.  The  school 
is  reported  to  be  in  the  best  condition 
it  has  been  for  several  vears. 

'55.  Rev.  B.  F.  Marable,  of  Mt 
Olive,  N.  C,  is  said  to  be  the  ablest 
Presbyterian  ministerin  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  Judging  from  a  sermon  of 
his  which  we  read  not  long  since,  we 
think  the  report  is  not  far  from  true. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  Alumni 
can  be  an  honor  to  other  denomina- 
tions as  well  as  the  Baptists. 

,      '69.     Dr.   R.    P.    Thomas,  after 
I  graduation,  studied  medicine  and  for 
;  a  while  followed  the  practice.  He 
then  abandoned  the  profession  and 
I  has  since  devoted  all  his  time  to  farm- 
\  ing.     He  has  presided  over  several 
recent  sessions  of  the  West  Chowan 
Baptist  Association  in  succession. 

'84.  In  High  Point,  October  24th, 
1889,  Professor  Charles  Lee  Smith, 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  was  united  in  matri- 
mony to  Miss  Sallie  Jones,  daughter 
of  Dr.  W.  O.  Jones,  Rev.  Randthaler, 
D.  D. ,  of  Salem  Female  Academy 
performed  the  ceremony,  using  the 
impressive  ceremony  of  the  Moravian 
Church.  The  attendants  were  Mr. 
W.  C.  Jones  and  Miss  Sallie  Huggins, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Causey  and  Miss  Anne 

!  Jones,  Professor  W.  A.  Blair  and  Miss 
Nellie  Cramer.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  gradu- 

;  ate  of  Wake  Forest.  He  has  won 
honor  and  position  in  the  greatest 

;  university  in  America  by  his  own 

I  clear  head  and  perseverance.     He  is 
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a  young  man  who  does  honor  to  his 
native  State  already.  His  ability  and 
industry  cause  us  to  believe  that  he 
will  each  year  add  lustre  upon  the 
home  of  his  birth.  We  rejoice  that 
he  has  won  a  North  Carolina  wife  to 
aid  and  cheer  him  in  his  work.  Our 
best- wishes  go  out  to  both. — Ex. 

'76.  One  of  the  best  physicians  in 
North  Carolina  is  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers, 
of  Wake  Forest.  Every  student  of 
this  institution  recognizes  his  skill 
and  ability.  Besides  being  an  excel- 
lent doctor,  he  possesses  great  oratori- 
cal talent  and  frequently  makes  us  the 
recipient  of  his  powers  by  making  us 
some  good  speeches  on  various  sub- 
jects. 

'84.  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Olympia,  W.  T., 
delivered  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  Northwestern  Baptist  Convention, 
which  held  its  second  annual  session 
in  that  city. 

'83.  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  j 
now  preaches  in  the  spacious  audience 
room  of  Association  Hall,  on  Twenty- 
third  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  his.  church  building  being  too 
small  to  accommodate  his  large  con- 
gregations. 

'81.  The  Clarendon  Street  Church 
edifice,  Boston,  was  crowded  as  never 
before,  when,  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  24th,  1889,  occurred  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Harriet  Hale  Gordon, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  A.  J. 
Gordon,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Edwin  M. 
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Poteat,  pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
The  pulpit  platform  was  profusely 
and  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers 
and  tropical  plants,  almost  hidden  in 
a  bower  of  which  were  seated  at  least 
one  hundred  young  children  dressed 
in  white,  the  primary  class  in  the 
Sunday-school  of  which  Miss  Gordon 
was  Superintendent.  Dr.  Gordon, 
assisted  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  officiated.  An  informal 
reception  followed,  a  throng  of  people 
passing  up  the  right  aisle  congratula- 
ting the  couple  and  passing  down  the 
left.  Subsequently  there  was  a  pri- 
vate reception  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents.  Among  the  many 
valuable  gifts  from  friends  were  an 
elegant  upright  cherry  piano,  and  a 
purse  of  gold  from  the  bride's  young 
friends  of  the  Sunday-school.  After 
a  wedding  tour  in  the  South,  Rev. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poteat  will  be  at  home 
in  New  Haven  from  November  1st. 
Our  congratulations  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  engagement  are 
now  renewed  upon  announcing  the 
connubial  consummation.  —  Watch- 
man (Boston).  [This  happy  couple 
spent  a  few  days  on  the  Hill  the  first 
of  November  visiting  relatives  and 
the  Alma  Mater  of  the  bridegroom. 
Rev.  Poteat  has  already  reflected  much 
credit  upon  this  college  and  is  destined 
to  make  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
America]. 

'83.  Rev.  C.  G.  Jones,  pastor  of 
the  College  Street  Baptist  Church  of 
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Lynchburg,  Virginia,  is  said  by  the 
Examiner  correspondent  to  have  ac- 
complished the  difficult  undertaking 
of  a  successful  pastorate  in  succeeding 


Rev.  R.  R.  Acree,  one  of  the  most 
winning  of  men.  He  further  says 
that  Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  fine  gifts 
and  will  grow. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  T Pi  K  COLLEGE. 


J.  B.  Spilman,  Editor. 


FOOT-B-A-L-L-! 
EXAMIN-A-  T-I-O-N-S- ! 

"On  to  Richmond  P' 

A  week  for  Christmas  ! 

Three  cheers  for  Captain  Riddick! 

Three  more  for  the  team  ! 

' '  Then  stop  cheering  and  get  ready 
for  examinations."  —  The  Facility. 

"  Athletic  Jim  " — Jim  Nasium  ! 

"To  Raleigh  we  will  go,  to  Ral- 
eigh we  will  go." 

"To  Raleigh  we  have  been,  to  Raleigh  we 
have  been." 

Rev.  E.  M.  Poteat  and  bride 
spent  a  few  days  on  the  Hill  during 
their  bridal  tour.  A  notice  of  the 
marriage  appears  in  the  Alumni  Notes. 

Dr.  J.  T.  J.  Battle  and  Rev.  J. 
K.  Fant,  of  Wadesboro,  and  Rev.  P. 
S.  C.  Davis,  of  Elizabeth  City,  visited 
the  college  during  the  Convention. 

Trinity's  center  rush  is  like  Presi- 
dent Crowell's  interest  in  foot-ball — 
abnormally  developed. 

The  college  yell  and  tin  horns  seem 
to  have  died  a  natural  death  at  Ath- 


letic Park,  Raleigh,  about  5 130  p.  m., 
November  28th. 

Miss  Johnson's   article   in  this 
number  of  the  Student,  contains 
some  very  timely    advice  to  girls, 
'  especially   "the  girl  of  the  period. " 

Inquisitive  student  in  Zoology  : 
"Prof.  N.,  how  is  it  that  living  toads 
are  sometimes  found  imbedded  in  solid 
rock?"  Prof.  —  "By  cutting  the  rock 
j  open,  sir."  (Prolonged  silence). — Ex. 

The  stately  and  majestic  form  of 
j  Mr.   D.  A.  Davis,  of  Auburn,  was 
seen  on  the  campus  a  few  days  in 
j  November. 

The   paper-mill    at   the  Falls  of 
j  Neuse,  which  has    been  closed  for 
j  several  years,  was  purchased  some 
j  time  ago  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Brewer,  of 
Murfreesboro,  and  S.  W.  Brewer,  of 
Wake  Forest,  and  work  will  begin  in 
a  short  time. 

Miss  Dora  Dunn,  a  very  enter- 
taining young  lady  from  near  Carson 
College,  Tennessee,  has  recently  been 
I  the  guest  of  relatives  on  the  Hill. 
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Owing  to  circumstances,  which  can- 
not be  explained  here,  the  second 
article  on  "The  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Trip  to  Europe,"  does  not  appear 
in  this  issue,  as  was  intended.  It  will 
appear  in  the  next  number,  and  we  | 
hope  to  continue  it. 

"  What  kind  of  fruit  do  you  love  the  best?" 

He  questioned  the  maiden  fair. 
"  The  juicy  apple  with  rosy  cheeks 

Or  the  sweet  and  luscious  pear?" 

The  gentle  maiden  smiled  and  said  : 

"The  fruit  that  pleases  me 
Better  than  all  the  fruits  I  know, 

Is  the  fruit  of  the  Christmas  tree." 

— Xmas  Poet. 

Mr.  J.  Neal  and  bride,  nee  Miss  j 
Virgie  M.  Jennette,  of  South  Boston, 
Va.,  recently  visited  Wake  Forest, 
spending  a  few  days  at  the  home  of.  j 
the  groom's  mother,  Mrs.  Z.  G.  Neal.  j 

A  new  attraction  is  added  to  the 
home  of  Mr.    Carey  Brewer  by  the  j 
presence  of  the  charming  and  popular  I 
little  visitor,  Miss  Mattie    McLeod  j 
from  Blenheim,  S.  C. 

Enter  a  tired  looking  professor  at 
the  Faculty  meeting.  "Professor,  you  j 
look  tired  and  worn  out."     uYes,  I 
have  just  been  given  an  account  of  the 
foot-ball  game  at  Raleigh  for  the  eigh-  ] 
teenth  time.  You  seem  a  little  unwell, 
too,  Doctor."     "Yes,  it's  terrible.  / 
have  just  finished  reading  six  Senior  ; 
theses."    Slow  music  by  the  sympa-  \ 
thetic  vibrations  of  all  the  Faculty's  i 
heart-strings. 

We  notice  that  quite  a  number  of  I 
hilarious  and  jovial  spirits  find  it  | 
almost  impossible  to    control    their  J 


asinine  propensities  long  enough  to 
behave  respectably  at  public  gather- 
ings in  the  chapel.  Wonder  if  this 
has  any  bearing  on  the  evolution 
theory? 

The  Societies  have  elected  anni- 
versary marshals:  Phi.:  J.  H.  Prid- 
gen,  R.  G.  Kendrick,  H.  J.  Richard- 
son; Eu. :  J.  L.  Kesler,  W.  R.  Cul- 
lom,  H.  C.  Moore.  Come  to  the 
Anniversary,  and  they  will  show  you 
seats  where  you  can  hear  the  speeches 
and  not  be  troubled  by  the  talking 
and  giggling  of  the  refined  "rear 
guard"  of  the  audience.  Come,  and 
they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  social  gathering  in  the 
society  halls  a  success. 

The  following  is  suggested  by 
something  similar  in  an  exchange  : 

*THINGS  THAT  MAKE  US  TIRED. 
Puns. 
Studying. 
Soph.  caps. 
Junior  beavers. 
"Call  round." 
Tin  horns. 

"John  Brown's  body. " 
"Do  you  know  this  lesson?" 
The  seats  in  Memorial  Hall. 
Our  neighbor's  fiddle. 
A  paragraph  like  this  one. 

^Footnotes  like  this  one. 

Wake  Forest  was  well  represented 
at  the  Convention  in  Henderson.  Sev- 
eral speeches  were  made  in  behalf  of 
the  college  gymnasium,  and  the  sum  of 
$650  was  raised  to  aid  in  purchasing 
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a  more  complete  outfit.  Our  repre- 
sentative went  down  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  Student,  but  owing  to  an 
unfortunate  turn  of  affairs,  the  report 
oil  periodicals  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Wake  Forest  Academy  under 
the  superior  management  of  Miss  Eva 
Bell  Simmons  and  the  Misses  Forts, 
is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
ever  before.  The  higher  branches 
are  under  the  direct  control  of  Miss 
Simmons,  whose  accomplishments  in 
those  branches  are  well  known.  The 
institution  well  deserves  the  support 
accorded  it  by  the  village  and  sur- 
rounding community.  The  circle  of 
its  influence  is  gradually  extending, 
as  is  seen  by  the  attendance  of  pupils 
from  a  distance. 

"At  Rest," 
was  the  very  appropriate  inscription 
on  the  handsome  casket  containing 
the  remains  of  one  of  Wake  Forest's 
oldest  citizens,  recently  interred  in 
the  cemetery  here.  For  several  months 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Mitchell  had  been  linger- 
ing on  the  banks  of  that  silent  stream 
which  flows  between  Time  and  Eter- 
nity, but  it  was  not  until  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  November  2 2d,  was 
about  to  dawn  on  a  household  bereaved 
on  earth,  that  her  spirit  passed  away 
from  earth  to  rejoice  in  a  brighter 
dawn  of  an  eternal  day  "in  the  sweet 
fields  of  Eden,"  the  Christian's  home, 
sweet  home.  She  died  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  72.  years,  consecrated  and 
faithful  in  life,  resigned,  yet  trium- 
phant in  death. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Caruyle  is  now  man- 
aging the  business  of  the  Education 
Board,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  work,  has  been  compelled 
to  resign  his  position  as  Alumni  edi- 
tor of  the  Student.  Our  relations 
with  him  have  been  of  a  most  pleas- 
ant and  satisfactory  nature  and  we 
regret  to  lose  him.  While  we  regret 
to  say  "good-bye"  to  him,  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  welcome  as  his  suc- 
cessor, Prof.  C.  E.  Brewer,  who 
will  henceforth  share  our  trials  and 
troubles — clipping  here,  inserting 
there,  but  mostly  clipping  every- 
where. 

Wake  Forest  was  favored,  No- 
vember 10th,  1  ith  and  12th,  by  a  visit 
from  that  eloquent  and  scholarly  gen- 
tleman, Dr.  J.  William  Jones,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  formerly  of  Richmond,  Va. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  criticise  ser- 
mons, but  we  can  say  that  the  earnest 
and  rapt  attention  paid  this  eloquent 
divine  on  Sunday  morning,  Novem- 
beri  ith,  was  significant  for  this  place, 
where  so  many  good  sermons  and 
good  speeches  are  delivered.  Sunday 
night  he  held  an  audience  almost 
breathless  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
the  story  of  how  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  the  brave  soldiers  of  Lee's 
army  found  and  followed  Christ  in 
the  Camp.  But  it  was  not  until  Mon- 
day night  that  the  "old  man  elo- 
quent" seemed  to  be  at  his  best. 
The  patriotic  devotion,  patient  endu- 
rance, the  daring  deeds  of  TJie  Boys 
in  Gray,  were  painted  in  eloquent 
words    and     matchless   style.  The 
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story  is  not  new   to  any  Southern  j 
audience;  but  it  never  grows  old  when 
handled  by  one  who  tells  it  in  the  j 
style  of  this  gifted  speaker.    We  have  j 
not  attempted  a  synopsis  of  the  lec- 
tures.   Their  charm  would   be  de- 
stroyed by  the  feeble   strokes  of  a 
reporter's  pen.  To  be  appreciated,  they 
must  be  heard  as  they  come  from  the  j 
lips  of  J.  William  Jones. 

For  several  months  before  the  time 
for  the  Convention,  the  students  had 
been  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  to  lecture  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian   Association.  Tuesday 
night,  November  13th,  he  appeared 
before  a  large  audience,  and  his  hear- 
ers were  not  disappointed  as  to  the  j 
kind  of  lecture  they  had  expected. 
His  subject  was  The  Culture  of  the 
Sensibilities,  and  the  style  in  which 
the  lecture  was  written,  and  its  elo-  I 
quent  delivery,  need  no  praise  from  [ 
us,  when  we  state  that  the  speaker  | 
was  Rev.  H.  W.  Battle,  of  Newbern. 
We  hope  to  obtain  extracts  from  it 
for  publication  soon. 

With  the  next  issue  of  the  Stu- 
dent the  business  department  will 
change  hands.  We  wish  to  change 
with  the  books  square,  and  in  order 
to  do  this  we  must  call  upon  our  sub- 
scribers for  aid.  If  a  blue  mark  ap- 
pears on  the  margin  opposite  this 
paragraph,  it  means  that  your  sub- 
scription is  due.  Please  send  us 
Christmas  greetings  .in  the  shape  of 
postal  note  or  money  order. 


SENIOR  SPEAKING. 

REPORTED  BY  W.  B.  DANIEL. 

The  first  Senior  Speaking  of  this 
session  took  place  in  Wingate  Memo- 
rial Hall  Friday  evening,  November 
8th.  Although  the  skies  were  some- 
what unpropitious,  an  unusually  large 
audience  was  in  attendance  when  the 
tolling  of  the  last  bell  reminded  the 
uneasy  Senior  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  him  to  make  his  appearance 
on  the  rostrum.  Professor  Taylor, 
after  making  some  remarks  apropos 
to  the  occasion,  introduced  as  the 
first  speaker,  Mr.  Hight  C.  Moore, 
Globe,  N.  C. 

His  subject,  America  in  Peril,  was 
treated  with  an  earnestness  that  at 
once  commanded  the  attention  of  his 
hearers.  He  began  by  noticing  briefly 
America's  abundant  resources,  phe- 
nomenal progress  and  apparently 
bright  future.  She  has  withstood 
the  devastation  of  four  dreadful  wars; 
but  growth  and  decay  is  a  law  to 
which  even  governments  must  suc- 
cumb. As  symptoms  of  decay,  the 
false  religions,  infidelity,  Atheism, 
Mormonism,  and  Catholicism,  with 
their  destructive  influences  upon  the 
government  in  which  they  are  prac- 
ticed, were  each  picked  up  and  dis- 
cussed. Politics  and  the  ballot  are 
degrading.  Contests  for  office  and 
corruption  of  the  ballot  convulse  the 
whole  country  at  every  national  elec- 
tion. The  sway  of  pride  is  undis- 
puted; fairs  and  festivals  are  held  in 
our  churches;  men  of  wealth  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  poor;  fash- 
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ion  has  eclipsed  the  usefulness  of 
woman — the  untold  misery  and  un- 
happiness  caused  by  our  divorce  laws 
leading  some  great  minds  to  inquire, 
"Is  marriage  a  failure?"  These  are 
a  few  of  the  evils  that  are  at  work  on 
the  vitality  of  the  nation. 

Intemperance  annually  fills  60,000 
untimely  graves;  causes  nine-tenths 
of  all  crimes;  crowds  our  jails,  alms- 
houses and  asylums  with  helpless 
victims;  degrades  respectable  men  to 
brutes,  and  yet  the  hideous  monster 
is  shielded  by  our  legislation!  How 
can  any  nation  continue  to  flourish 
under  such  circumstances? 

The  speaker,  in  an  eloquent  and 
touching  peroration,  said  that,  in  the 
near  future,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
which  have  proudly  floated  from  our 
national  capitol  for  the  past  century 
would  be  furled,  and  iVmerica  would 
exist — only  in  name! 

The  next  speaker  introduced  was 
Mr.  James  A.  Holloman,  Winston, 
N.  C.   Subject,  America  not  in  Peril. 

The  black,  ominous  clouds,  seem- 
ingly hovering  over  this  beloved  land 
of  ours,  were  soon  dissipated  by  Mr. 
Holloman.  He  admitted  that  there 
were  many  grave  "isms"  that  beset 
the  republic,  but  denied  that  they 
were  sufficiently  grave  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  America  would  event- 
ually yield  to  their  destructive  influ- 
ences. Immigration  ought  not  to  be 
restricted.  Foreigners,  after  they 
arrived  in  this  country,  were  soon 
Americanized  by  education,  and  be- 
came useful  citizens  to  the  United 


States.  Socialism  is  no  longer  a 
menace  to  American  progress.  The 

;  hanging  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists 
buried  forever  that  dangerous  evil. 

\  The  Protestant  religion,  the  speaker 
declared,  could  never  be  crushed  by 
other  so-called  religions.     "The  pro- 

|  phetic  dreams  of  danger  from  this 

'  source"    were    wholly  unfounded. 

I  Political  strifes  and  differences  of 
ante-bellum  days  live  only  in  the 
memory  of  the  surviving  patriots  of 

I  those  times;  and  the  sectionalism 
arising  from  the  bitter  struggle  of 

j  r6i— '65  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 

j  a  party  measure.  There  are  many 
objectionable  features  in  the  politics 
of  to-day,  but  the  apprehended  dan- 
ger arising  therefrom  is  a  mere  dream 
of  a  few  extremists. 

The  third  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Mr.  William  E.  Crocker, 
Clifton,  S.  C.  Inasmuch  as  his 
speech  will  appear  entire  in  this  issue 
of  The  Student,  we  will  not  inflict^ 
a  synopsis  of  it  upon  our  readers. 

Mr.  Josiah  Crudup,  Louisburg,  N. 
C,  was  next  introduced.  Theme, 
Breakers  Ahead  ! 

In  an  inordinate  desire  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  this  gentleman 
saw  not  far  distant  an  inevitable  col- 
lapse of  our  great  social  system.  The 
coming  crisis  is  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  one  controlling  motive  of 
the  men  of  this  age  is  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  Everything  else  is  made 
subservient  to  this  end.  The  manu- 
facturer in  his  greed  for  gain,  alto- 
gether disregards  the  wants  of  his 
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employees  and  thinks  only  of  self. 
The  merchant  cares  nothing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  widow  and  her  father- 
less children,  but,  revelling  in  every 
luxury  that  money  can  buy,  he  sells 
the  very  house  in  which  the  widow 
and  her  children  live,  without  even  a 
thought  of  their  future  existence. 
The  happy  and  prosperous  condition 
of  the  "Sunny  South"  before  the 
war  was  ruined  at  length,  but  love  of 
the  "  almighty  dollar "  had  changed 
it  all  now.  Mr.  Crudup  made  a  good 
speech. 

The  last  speaker  of  the  occasion 
was  Mr.  James  O.  Atkinson,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ,  whose  subject  was  The  Invisi- 
ble Empire. 

The  origin  and  purpose  of  the  Ku- 
Klux  Klan  was  discussed  at  some 
length.  The.  motives  which  gave  the 
order  existence  were  pure  and  not 
base,  as  some  have  asserted.  At 'first 
a  few  young  men  met  at  a  neighbor's 
house  for  the  purpose  of  amusement 


and  pleasure.  At  one  of  these  meet- 
ings the  words  "Ku-Klux  Klan" 
originated.  From  that  time  the  order 
began  to  grow,  and  was  duly  organ- 
ized with  the  name  above  mentioned, 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  and 
defenseless  and  for  the  defense  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
These  objects  were  embodied  in  the 
constitution  of  the  order.  Thus  the 
organization  was  formed  and  ever 
maintained  the  purposes  of  its  origin. 
Many  of  the  best  young  men  of  the 
South  were  members,  and  no  men 
ever  died  for  a  nobler  purpose  than 
did  some  of  these  men. 

The  remaining  gentlemen  of  the 
large  class  submitted  theses. 

Excellent  instrumental  music  was 
furnished  for  the  occasion  by  the 
Euterpean  Orchestra,  of  Raleigh. 

After  the  speaking,  the  audience 
was  invited  to  the  literary  halls  where 
an  hour  or  two  was  spent  very  pleas- 
antly in  social  chat. 
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COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  ATHLETICS, 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


As  predicted  in  the  November 
number,  Yale  has  lost  the  champion- 
ship in  the  Northern  Foot-ball 
League,  which  it  has  held  for  ten 
years,  with  the  exception  of  one  year. 
The  first  game  of  the  series  was 
played  between  Princeton  and  Har- 
vard, resulting  in  a  score  of  39  to 
15  in  favor  of  Princeton.  The  sec- 
ond was  played  between  Yale  and 
Harvard,  resulting  in  victory  for 
Yale — 6  to  o.  The  last,  and  the  de- 
ciding game,  was  played  on  Thanks- 
giving: by  Yale  and  Princeton.  At 
the  end  of  the  game  the  score  stood 
10  to  o  in  favor  of  Princeton,  and 
Princeton  now  holds  the  champion- 
ship. Twenty-five  thousand  people 
saw  this  game.  It  was  splendidly 
reported,  both  in  the  Herald  and  the 
World. 

The  first  game  of  the  Inter- col- 
legiate series  was  played  between  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Wake  Forest,  November  2  2d,  at 
Chapel  Hill.  A  lack  of  space  for- 
bids a  detailed  account  of  the  game. 
It  was  fiercely  contested,  and,  unu- 
sual to  relate,  was  entirely  void  of 
slugging,  even  loss  of  temper.  The 
Wake  Forest  team  were  visitors  and 
the  University  boys  treated  them  as 
guests  and  gentlemen.  We  gladly 
bear  witness  to  their  generous  and 


kindly  treatment,  and  hope  the  ^Var- 
sity" will  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin. 
The  rushing  of  Riddick  was  the  fea- 
ture of  the  game,  as  also  the  brilliant 
run  of  Little.  The  teams  were  op- 
posed as  follows: 

University-  Wake  Forest. 

Bingham  Right  End  Oliver  (So well) 

Kernodle   Right  Tackle  —Richardson 

Lilly  Right  Guard -- -Andrews 

Murphy  Center  Rush  -  Burns 

Thompson  Left  Guard   Hall 

Scott   Left  Tackle  .  - .  Sikes 

Shoffner  Left  End  Cook 

Shaw   R.  Half-back-  Howell 

Ferguson  L.  Half-back. __ Riddick  (Capt) 

Little  (Capt)..  Full  Back   Blanton 

Rhem  Quarter  Back  —  White 

The  game  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Wake  Forest  by  a  score  of  18  to  8. 
Messrs.  Graham  and  Beckwith  acted 
as  umpire  and  referee,  respectively. 
The  journey  to  and  from  Chapel  Hill 
was  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  team 
voted  the  game  the  most  pleasant 
they  had  ever  played.  A  great  jolli- 
fication awaited  their  return.  The 
town  was  red,  and  torches,  horns, 
bells,  drums,  fire- works  and  speeches 
held  high  carnival. 

The  game  with  Chapel  Hill  was 
followed  by  a  game  on  Thursday 
evening  of  Thanksgiving  with  Trinity 
at  the  Athletic  grounds  in  Raleigh. 
The  o-ame  resulted    in  the  official 
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score  of  8  -to  4  in  favor  of  Trinity.  It 
was  very  hotly  contested  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  A  want  of  space  forbids 
a  detailed  account  of  the  plays  made, 
but  we  feel  called  upon  to  make  a 
few  observations,  in  justice  to  Wake 
Forest  and  for  the  good  of  foot-ball 
in  North  Carolina.  Now,  we  have 
not  one  word  to  say  about  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  team  as  regards  his 
playing  during  the  game,  nor  about 
the  Trinity  team  as  a  team.  They 
played  us  a  gentlemanly  game  of  ball, 
without  unnecessary  roughness  and 
without  taking  any  undue  and  unu- 
sual advantage,  and  went  a  long 
way  towards  retrieving  a  last  year's 
somewhat  tainted  reputation.  But 
we  do  have  something  to  say  about 
one  or  two  decisions  made  by  the 
referee  and  umpire,  and  about  Trinity's 
manner  of  securing  some  men  of  its 
team,  as  tending  towards  professional- 
ism, and  as  likely  to  bring  into  the 
game  in  North  Carolina  some  of  the 
abuses  which  have  made  base-ball  a 
failure  in  this  State,  and  which  are 
now  engendering  bad  feeling  between 
the  colleges  in  the  Northern  League. 
First,  as  to  the  decisions:  After  the 
first  touch-down  by  Wake  Forest,  as 
every  one  who  was  present  knows, 
there  was  great  excitement,  and  time 
had  to  be  repeatedly  called  in  order 
to  clear  the  field  of  the  excited  spec- 
tators and  friends  of  the  two  colleges. 
After  one  of  these  times  the  two  teams 
lined  up,  the  ball  was  snapped  and 
passed  to  Riddick,  who,  with  two  or 
three  men  hanging  to  him,  struggled 


across  the  line  and  made  a  touch- 
down. It  was  plainly  an  earned 
touch-down,  as  Trinity  was  also  lined 
up  and  in  readiness,  as  appeared  to 
all.  But  the  referee  would  not  allow 
it,  giving,  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  not 
called  "play."  Now,  we  believe  in 
playing  by  the  rules,  and  perfectly 
understand  that,  ordinarily,  when 
"time"  is  called,  the  ball  should  not 
be  put  in  play  until  "play"  has  been 
called.  But,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  "time"  was  called  merely 
to  clear  the  field  enough  to  give  room 
for  the  players,  "play"  ought  to  be 
in  order  just  as  soon  as  this  is  accom- 
plished, and  we  think  that  the  touch- 
down ought  to  have  counted.  Trinity 
was  ready  for  the  snap,  Wake  Forest 
was  lined  up,  and,  Trinity  did  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  stop  Riddick.  It 
was  a  vital  point.  It  meant  victory 
or  defeat.  On  it  the  hard  struggle  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  turned.  We  would 
have  had  a  kick  at  the  goal,  which, 
if  won,  would  have  counted  two 
points,  and  these  added  to  those  al- 
ready secured,  would  have  made  10. 
It  was  said  afterward,  that  after  the 
game  the  umpire  admitted  that  Wake 
Forest  deserved  the  touch-down.  We 
appreciate,  and  do  not  envy  the 
umpire's  position  in  deciding  a  point 
of  this  kind,  which  meant  so  much  to 
both  teams,  but  we  believe  that  if  he 
thought,  as  did  the  spectators,  that 
Wake  Forest  earned  the  touch-down 
in  the  face  of  a  technical  rule,  for 
the  sake  of  perfect  justice  he  ought 
to  have  given  it  to  us.    We  do  not 
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attribute  an  ulterior  motive  to  Mr. 
Graham,  but  we  do  think,  honestly, 
and  the  conviction  has  completely 
buried  every  feeling  of  mortification 
over  the  published  result  of  the  game, 
that  Wake  Forest  deserved  the  touch- 
down, and  fairly  earned  it. 

Again,  the  referee  displayed  igno- 
rance of  the  rules  in  his  decisions 
upon  the  number  of  "downs."  We 
think  it  likely  that  he  did  Trinity  in- 
justice in  this  as  well  as  Wake  Forest, 
although  not  at  such  critical  points. 
However,  the  Captain  of  the  Trinity 
team  appeared  to  agree  with  the  referee 
when  Wake  Forest  kicked  against  it. 
The  point  was  this  :  Whenever  Wake 
Forest  would  have  the  ball  after  for- 
mer snaps,  and  there  would  be  one 
yard  of  the  five  left  to  make,  the 
referee  would  say,  "Third  down,  one 
yard  to  gain.1'  This  was  all  right. 
But  when  the  ball  was  snapped  again 
and  Wake  Forest  would  make  the 
"yard,"  he  would  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  scrimmage  say,  "Third 
down,  four  yards  to  gain,"  when  it 
ought  to  have  been,  "second  down, 
four  yards  to  gain."  We  have  not 
only  the  rule  upon  this  plainly  stated, 
but  the  Captain  of  the  Wake  Forest 
team  has  a  personal  letter  from  Walter 
Camp,  a  recognized  authority,  which 
states  the  rule  just  as  we  have  stated 
it.  At  several  critical  periods  of  the 
game  Wake  Forest  lost  the  ball 
through  this  ruling  of  the  referee. 
Rahders  of  the  Trinity  team  admitted 
to  the  writer  at  the  time  that  the 
referee  was  wrong. 


Now,  as  to  the  make-up  of  the 
Trinity  team.  The  statement  is  made, 
and  Can  be  substantiated,  that  Whita- 
ker,  their  225  pound  center-rush,  is 
not,  and  was  not,  a  bona  fide  student 
of  Trinity  College  in  the  true,  full 
and  honest  sense  of  the  term.-  He  is, 
and  has  been  for  sometime,  the  rail- 
road agent  at  Trinity.  We  have  the 
sworn  affidavit  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  recently  at  Trinity,  and  who  per- 
sonally knew  Whitaker,  saying  what 
we  have  stated,  and,  also,  that  the 
agent  told  him  that  he  was  going 
down  to  Raleigh  "to  help  the  boys 
play  foot-ball."  We  do  not  doubt 
but  that  he  has  registered,  and  that, 
possibly,  he  has  attended  a  few  lec- 
tures and  gone  011  a  few  recitations 
very  recently  ;  nor  at  the  same  time, 
do  we,  in  the  least,  doubt  but  that  he 
has  gone  through  this  form  of  regis- 
tering and  going  on  recitation,  sim- 
ply and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing foot-ball  for  the  Trinity  team. 

Again,  their  right  end  is  from  Yale. 
This  gentleman,  while  on  his  way  to 
Trinity,  at  least  a  month  or  more 
after  the  term  opened,  stopped  in 
Selma,  N.  C. ,  and  while  in  a  peculiar 
frame  of  mind  let  it  out  to  an  alumnus 
of  this  college  that  he  was  from  Yale, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege; that  he  had  a  friend  there  and 
that  he  was  going  there  to  play  foot- 
ball. 

Further,  Fearington,  one  of  the 
players  on  the  Chapel  Hill  team  last 
year,  and  one  of  the  best  players  now 
on  the  Trinity  team,  left  the  Univer- 
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sity  sometime  this  fall,  and  certificates 

from  two  University  students  say  that 

he  told  them  that  he  was  going  to 

Trinity  for  inducements,  and  it  is 

perfectly  clear  that  these  inducements 

•were  offered  with  the  understanding 

that  he  was  to  play  foot-ball  with  them. 

These  two  last  named  gentlemen, 

no  doubt,  are  pursuing  a  course  of 

study  at  Trinity,  but,  at  the  same 

time,  their  chief  object  is  to  play 

foot-ball.   We  admire  "Trinity  grit," 

but  Trinity  enterprise  of  this  kind 

will  ruin  foot-ball  in  North  Carolina. 
* 

It  hasn't  too  firm  a  hold  upon  the 
people  anyway;  but  what  little  hold 
it  has  will  be  loosened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  any  form  or  degree  of 
professionalism.  When  a  college  team 
meets  another,  it  wants  to  play  college 
men,  and  not  outsiders,  who  play  for 
compensation.  When  Wake  Forest 
meets  Trinity  it  wants  to  play  strictly 
Trinity's  men,  and  not  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad  system.  Trin- 
ity not  only  did  an  injustice  to  Wake 
Forest,  but  dealt  a  blow  to  foot-ball 
when  they  played  Whitaker.  There 
is  a  blacksmith  in  Wake  Forest,  who, 
in  point  of  strength  and  weight,  is 


no  doubt  equal  to  the  railroad  agent. 
We  probably  could  have  secured  him, 
but  we  didn't  choose  to  do  that  kind 
of  thing.  We  could  have  registered 
him  and  he  could  have  gone  on  reci- 
tation, yet  he  would  not  have  been 
a  bona  fide  student  of  Wake  Forest 
College.  • 

— The  Wake  Forest  foot-ball  team 
of  1889,  played  its  last  games  for  the 
season,  in  Richmond,  Va. ,  on  Decem- 
ber 9th  and  10th,  against  University 
of  Virginia  and  Richmond  College 
teams.  The  first  game  resulted  in  a 
score  of  36  to  4  in  favor  of  University 
of  Virginia.  It  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice to  the  umpire  not  to  accredit 
him  with  at  least  five  of  these  touch- 
downs. The  University  has  in  him  a 
great  treasure.  The  second  game  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  Wake  Forest 
by  a  score  of  32  to  14.  It  was  an  ex- 
citing game,  free  from  all  unpleasant- 
ness; a  fair  and  impartial  referee  and 
umpire  gave  satisfaction  to  both 
teams.  Our  Richmond  brethren  are 
the  cleverest  and  most  gentlemanly 
set  of  college  men  we  have  met.  An 
account  of  the  trip  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Student. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  TRIP  TO  EUROPE. 


ENGLAND, 

uThe  land  of  the  rare  old  chron- 
icles." The  road  from  Edinbnrg  to 
London  lies  through  highly  cultivated 
fields,  with  here  and  there  a  group  of 
trees  that  suggest  the  ancient  Druid- 
ical  groves  with  their  dark  and  mys- 
tical ceremonies. 

There  are  places  of  interest  on  the 
route  which  we  visited  on  our  return 
trip.  First  comes  Rugby,  famous  for 
its  school,  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  was 
head  master.  "Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby1'  has  invested  the  chapel  and 
play-ground  with  peculiar  interest. 
"Warwick  Castle,"  Hawthorne  says, 
"is  one's  very  ideal  of  a  castle,"  and 
so  it  is — a  fit  home  for  the  great  king- 
maker who  played  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  long  and  sanguinary 
"War  of  the  Roses." 

Then,  five  miles  from  here,  is  the 


[continued.  ] 

beautiful  ruin  of  Kenilworth.  Ivy 
clambers  over  broken  arches  and 
crumbling  walls.  Here  Queen  Eliza- 
beth visited  her  favorite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  here  his  beautiful 
wife,  Amy  Robsart,  met  her  tragic 
death. 

To  enjoy  it  one  must  be  familiar 
with  Scott's  "Kenilworth." 

"When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbar- 
ous foes 

First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakes- 
peare rose  " 

Stratford-on-A von,  where  the 
world's  greatest  dramatist  lived  and 
died,  is  indeed  a  place  of  interest. 
We  stood  within  the  walls  of  the 
quaint  old  house  where  he  was  born — 
stood  beneath  the  mulberry  tree  at 
New  Place,  the"  home  of  his  pros- 
perity, which  is  said  to  be  the  scion  of 
the  very  tree  under  which  he  wrote 
"his    later   poems."     There   is  a 
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Memorial  Building,  with  a  theatre 
attached,  which  the  citizens  have 
erected  to  his  memory,  a  place  of 
interest,  and  the  town  hall  is  also 
dedicated  to  him;  and  here  is  his 
statue  presented  by  Garrick  with 
these  famous   lines   from    Hamlet : 

"  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  shall  never  look 
upon  his  like  again." 

He  is  buried  beneath  the  chancel 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  and  there  is 
engraved  on  the  plain  stone  above  his 
ashes  simply  these  words  of  his : 

"Good  frend  for  Jesvs'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare, 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  the  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

LONDON. 

It  is  not  as  the  world's  great  metrop- 
olis, nor  as  the  home  of  royalty,  that 
we  think  of  this  old  town,  occupied 
by  the  Romans  before  the  Christian 
era  ;  but  it  is  its  historical  associa- 
tions that  make  it  dear  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  At  the 
Tower,  we  may  be  dazzled  by  the 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
crown  jewels,  but  we  linger  in  Beau- 
champ  Tower  where  Lady  Jane  Grey 
awaited  execution,  and"  in  the  Bloody 
Tower  where  the  children  of  Edward 
IV  were  murdered,  and  walk  almost 
reluctantly  up  the  stairway  beneath 
which  their  bones  were  found  years 
afterward.  The  Traitor's  Gate  leads 
down  to  the  river.  Oh  !  the  despair- 
ing hearts  that  have  passed  through 
it !  In  the  court  a  tablet  marks 
the  spot  where  Anne  Boleyn  was  exe- 
cuted.    Here  Archbishop  Cranmer, 


Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Wallace, 
Earl  of  Essex,  Lord  Russell,  and 
many  other  noble  men,  were  incar- 
cerated, and  perished  on  Tower  Hill 
near  by. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  person 
visited  the  British  Museum  six  hours 
every  day  for  sixty  years  he  would 
have  some  faint  conception  of  its  con- 
tents. Its  manuscript  saloon  contains 
autograph  letters  of  many  crowned 
heads  and  illustrious  men.  I  stopped 
to  read  the  last  letter  of  Lord  Nelson, 
and  a  dispatch  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  enumerating  the  cavalry 
of  Waterloo. 

There  are  antiquities  from  all  na- 
tions. Vases  from  Greece,  and  sculp- 
tures from  Assyria  over  two  thousand 
years  old;  the  Elgin  marbles  executed 
by  Phidias;  the  remains  of  the  Mau- 
soleum at  Halicarnassus.  Who  could 
pass  by  the  black  irregular  stone  from 
Rosetta — the  key  to  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt — without  a  feeling  of  thanks? 
The  Portland  vase  is  a  miracle  of  art. 
The  delicate  white  figures  upon  the 
dark  blue  ground  representing  Thetis 
consenting  to  become  the  bride  of 
Peleus  on  one  side,  and  Posidon  and 
Epos  on  the  other,  are  simply  perfect. 

vSt.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  a  grand 
structure — a  fit  monument  of  the 
great  architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  is  filled  with  monumental  statues 
of  great  beauty  by  Flaxman,  WTest- 
macott,  Bacon,  and  Chantry,  who 
"cuts  breeth."  In  the  crypt  are  the 
sarcophagi  of  Lord  Nelson  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  funeral 
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car  of  the  great  Wellington  made  of 
cannon  taken  in  his  victorious  battles. 
The  plain  tablets  above  the  graves  of 
great  painters  interest  all  lovers  of 
art.  The  rarados  is  beautiful,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  cathedral  is  in  good 
taste,  and  justifies  the  remark  of  one 
of  our  party,  "I  never  saw  a  church 
before. " 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  ! 

I  do  not  like  to  write  of  it — no,  I 
do  not  even  like  to  talk  of  it,  for  it  is 
enshrined  in  my  heart  as  something 
too  sacred  for  ordinary  conversation. 
As  a  piece  of  architecture  it  is  mag- 
nificent, and  the  sunlight  seems  to 
touch  the  alto-relievo  carving  with 
peculiar  beauty. 

As  we  wander  amid  the  monuments 
of  the  great  dead,  it  is  not  the  royal 
tombs  that  interest  us  most,  nor  those 
of  such  men  as  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pitt, 
Canning  or  a  Chatham,  nor  even  of 
Newton,  though  we  venerate  their 
memories,  but  in  the  Poet's  Corner  we 
are  among  the  graves  of  our  friends, 
known  and  loved  for  years.  Beneath 
our  feet  sleep  Milton,  Campbell,  Gray, 
Samuel  Johnson  and  Edmund  Spen- 
cer. Charles  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
are  here,  and  by  the  side  of  Johnson 
sleeps  his  friend  David  Garrick. 
"Rare  Ben  Johnson"  has  a  tablet 
near  the  monument  of  his  friend  Will 
Shakespeare.  Not  far  from  the  Gothic 
tomb  of  Chaucer,  the  father  of  Eng- 
lish poetry,  a  bust  of  our  own  Long- 
fellow may  be  seen.  Near  these  is 
Roubiliac's  last  great  master-piece,  a 
statue  of  Handel.  His  hand  rests  upon 


the  open  Messiah  at  the  sublime  air, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Liveth." 

I  will  not  speak  of  the  parks,  gal- 
leries, nor  of  public  gardens,  but  will 
proceed  to  the  continent. 

FRANCE. 

At  Newhaven  we  took  a  steamer 
for  Dieppe.  The  green  waters  of  the 
English  Channel  were  as  placid  as  a 
lake,  and  the  summer  sun  shone 
brightly  over  the  chalky  cliffs  of  fair 
"Albion.'1  Soon  the  shores  of  La 
Belle  France  gleamed  in  sight,  and 
after  a  short  delay  at  the  custom-house 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Paris. 

Seated  in  a  luxurious  compartment 
(we  were  traveling  first-class),  and 
watching  the  picturesque  scenery,  I 
thought  I  would  recall  some  French 
history,  but  my  mind  positively  re- 
fused to  dwell  on  stiff  facts  and  went 
dreaming  over  French  literature — 
Madame  de  Stael's  charming  books, 
Madame  de  Leveigne's  inimitable  let- 
ters and  Lamartine's  delightful  works. 

Paris  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  and  was  even 
then  in  possession  of  the  Romans.  It 
received  its  name  from  a  Gallic  tribe, 
the  Parisii,  who  possessed  the  Isle  of 
Cite  in  the  Seine,  now  near  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Hugh  Capet  made  it  his 
capital  in  the  tenth  century.  Henry 
IV  of  Navarre  did  much  to  improve 
it,  and  Louis  XIII  continued  his 
father's  improvements.  Louis  XIV 
converted  the  old  walls  into  public 
walks — the  celebrated  boulevards 
(bulwarks)  of  to-day.     He  also  estab- 
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lished  public  schools  and  scientific 
societies,  but  impoverished  the  nation 
by  his  reckless  extravagance.  During 
the  terrible  revolution  improvements 
of  every  kind  languished,  but  Napo- 
leon when  he  arose  to  power  spent 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  beauti- 
fying the  city,  and  all  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science  that  fell  into  his 
hands  by  conquest  he  had  transported 
here.  His  own  tomb,  now  in  the 
"Hotel  des  Invalides,"  is  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  interest.  In  1840 
Prince  de  Joinville  brought  his  re- 
mains from  St.  Helena  to  Paris  and  a 
million  of  dollars  was  expended  on 
his  tomb.  It  is  directly  beneath  the 
great  dome  of  the  church.  By  lean- 
ing over  a  railing,  one  sees  the  highly 
polished  purple  marble  sarcophagus 
in  the  crypt  below.  It  rests  on  black 
marble  brought  from  St.  Helena,  and 
in  the  floor  around  it  is  yellow  marble, 
representing  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  was  brought  from  Corsica.  In 
niches  around  it  are  twelve  colossal 
statues  representing  victories,  and  be- 
tween them  are  banners  torn  and 
drooping  that  he  captured  in  battle. 
How  the  life  of  the  wonderful  man  is 
is  continually  brought  before  us ! 
The  Arche  de  l'Htoile  is  covered  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  his  victories. 
In  Place  de  Vendome  is  a  column 
to  his  memory. 

The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses, 
of  a  light-colored  limestone,  are  often 
handsomely  carved.  The  Louvre  still 
stands  in  all  its  grandeur,  although 
the  Tuilleries,  with  which  it  was  con- 


nected by  a  gallery,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Communists  in  1871. 
It  is  a  museum  of  art,  and  one  wan- 
ders almost  bewildered  in  its  long 
galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture. 
One  of  our  party  has  told  me  since 
our  return  that  she  was  there  and  did 
not  see  the  Venus  de  Milo,  the  chief 
glory  of  the  whole  collection.  The 
French  boast  that,  mutilated  as  it  is, 
it  is  the  great  master-piece  of  the 
world.  Raphael's  Holy  Family  is 
here  and  Murillo's  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, for  which  the  government 
paid  to  the  heirs  of  Marechal  Soult 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  dollars.  The  beautiful 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  its  obelisk 
and  fountains,  marks  the  spot  where 
the  guillotine  stood  and  three  thou- 
sand perished  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  Column  of  July  marks 
where  the  grim  old  Bastile  once  stood. 
I  saw7  the  coffin  of  Victor  Hugo  near 
by  the  last  resting  place  of  Rousseau, 
and  the  empty  sarcophagus  of  Vol- 
taire in  the  crypt  of  the  Pantheon;  I 
stood  before  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame 
Cathedral,  and  could  well  imagine 
the  coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Jose- 
phine, which  the  grand  painting  of 
that  event  by  David  has  made  so  real; 
I  wandered  amid  the  tombs  of  Pere  la 
Chaise,  and  lingered  longest  before 
that  of  Abelard  and  Heloise. 

We  visited,  too,  that  gorgeous 
Palace  of  Versailles,  and  stopped  at 
great  Trionon,  so  rich  in  historical 
associations.  We  saw  them  make 
china  at   Sevres,   and  manufacture 
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tapestry  at  the  Gobelin  works.  The 
Exposition  !  I  will  not  even  touch 
upon  it.  So  much  has  been  written 
about  it,  that  the  mammoth  collec- 
tion of  exhibits  in  every  department 
of  science,  art  and  agriculture  would 
take  many  books  to  do  it  justice.  So 
we  leave  it  for  abler  pens  and  resume 
our  journey. 

On  August  5th,  the  most  of  our 
party  turn  their  faces  homeward,  but 
twelve  of  us  start  for  Lucerne.  There 
we  saw  Thorwaldsen's  Dying  Lion, 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  solid  cliff  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  eight 
hundred  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  who 
would  not  leave  their  post  at  the 
Tuilleries  in  1792. 

We  ascended  the  Righikulm  and 
viewed  the  Alpine  scenery  from  its 
summit. 

Then  five  of  us  started  for  sunny 
Italy,  while  the  others  remained  in 
Switzerland.  We  sailed  on  Lake 
Lucerne,  passing  the  Rutti  meadow, 
where  the  three  patriots  founded  the 
Swiss  liberties,  and  the  little  chapel 
on  the  very  spot  where  William  Tell 
sprung  from  Gessler's  boat. 

At  Fluclen  we  took  the  St.  Gothard 
route  to  Milan.  The  railroad  winds 
around  the  mountain  three  times,  and 
the  cars  dash  through  tunnels,  one 
nine  miles  long,  and  issue  in  the  clear 
light  of  day,  revealing  to  our  wonder- 
ing gaze  the  most  magnificent  scenery. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
Glacier,  ten  thousand  feet  high,  glis- 
tening in  the  sunshine,  and  see  moun- 
tain streams  dashing  down  precipices 


into  the  Ruiss  river  flowing  noisily 
in  the  valley  beneath. 

Milan's  grand  Cathedral,  with  its 
hundreds  of  turrets  and  pinnacles 
of  purest  white  marble,  elaborately 
carved,  is  the  noblest  structure  in  the 
world.  There  are  six  thousand 
statues,  two  thousand  of  them  life- 
size,  and  by  the  hands  of  masters. 

St.  Carlo  Borromeo's  shrine  is  in 
the  crypt,  and  in  the  golden  sar- 
cophagus behind  the  altar,  which  a 
monk  lowers  with  a  windlass,  you  see 
the  shrunken  face  and  hands  of  that 
good  man,  arrayed  in  pontifical  robes 
studded  with  jewels,  and  cross  and 
crown,  presented  by  crowned  heads, 
suspended  above  him. 

Venice,  the  "Bride  of  the  Sea," 
is  charming.  Its  commercial  impor- 
tance is  gone;  no  longer  stern  crusa- 
ders sail  from  its  port,  or  doges  sit  in 
its  palace,  or  a  council  of  ten  hold 
despotic  sway.  But  how  memories  of 
her  ancient  grandeur  flood  the  soul  as 
J  we  float  in  a  gondola  by  moonlight 
down  the  silent  streets,  under  the 
Rialtr  and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs," 
past  the  palace  of  Othello,  and  that 
of  Desdemona,  that  k '  cunning' st  pat- 
tern of  excelling  nature;"  the 
Byzantine  structure,  "St.  Marks," 
encrusted  with  richlv  colored  marbles, 
I  with  its  five  domes,  and  historic  bronze 
I  horses  above  its  portal,  and  its  gorge- 
ous interior  of  forty  thousand  square 
feet  of  mosaics,  and  its  paintings  and 
sculpture,  and  its  burning  tapers — all 
come  back  like  a  glimpse  of  dream- 
land.    Florence,   the    beautiful !  It 
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was  only  a  call  and  a  bow  of  admiration 
we  gave  thee — yet  thy  Venus  de 
Medicis,  that  type  not  only  of  perfect 
womanhood  but  of  spiritual  beauty, 
will  be  enshrined  in  our  innermost 
heart  as  a  holy  memory  forever  ! 

Pisa  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Arno.  Its  leaning  tower  is  fourteen 
feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  is  a 
campanile  and  contains  seven  bells, 
and  is  of  white  marble  surrounded 
by  colonnades.  It  rises  eight  stories 
high,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  city  and  the  blue  Apennines 
from  the  top.  Near  by  is  the  cathe- 
dral, and  we  saw  swinging  the  verita- 
ble bronze  lamp  whose  oscillations 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  pendulum 
to  Galileo. 

ROME. 

"  Oh  !  there  St.  Peter's  dome 
Swells  o'er  eternal  Rome, 
Vast,  dim  and  solemn." 

Yes,  for  fifteen  miles  before  we 
reach  the  city  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's 
is  seen  looming  in  the  distance.  How 
poetical  traditions  still  hover  over  the 
"Eternal  City!"  The  yellow  Tiber 
sweeps  at  the  foot  of  her  seven  classic 
hills. 

On  the  Capitol ine  once  stood  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and 
the  Citadel — a  temple  for  peace  and  a 
fortress  for  war.  On  the  Palatine  is 
the  vast  ruin  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars,  where  "arches  crushed  and 
columns  strewn  in  fragments"  tell 
how  the  mighty  are  fallen.  Horace 
and  Virgil  lived  on  the  Palatine,  and 
Pliny  wrote  on  the  Ksquiline. 


The  vast  Coliseum  stands  a  beau- 
tiful monument  of  ancient  Rome. 
This  amphitheatre  was  completed  by 
Titus  A.  D.  80.  Tradition  says  that 
the  architect  was  a  Christian,  and 
thousands  of  Jews  were  employed  in 
its  construction.  In  the  gladiatorial 
spectacles  with  which  it  was  dedicated, 
five  thousand  wild  beasts  were  slain 
and  ten  thousand  Christian  martyrs 
perished.  The  Pantheon,  built  B.  C. 
27  years,  is  the  best  preserved  of  the 
ancient  buildings.  Its  massive  brick 
walls  are  twenty  feet  thick.  It  has 
no  windows,  and  is  lighted  from  an 
open  space  in  the  dome  twenty-eight 
feet  in  diameter.  We  look  at  the 
spot  where  the  immortal  Raphael 
sleeps,  and  near  him  lies  his  gentle 
betrothed,  who  did  not  survive  him 
three  months.  In  this  church,  too, 
is  the  handsome  sarcophagus  of 
"Victor  Emmanuel,  the  father  of  his 
country." 

St.  Peter's  inspires  one  with  awe. 
"What  could  be  of  earthly  structure 
of  sublimer  aspect?"  We  feel  like 
chanting  forth  with  clasped  hands, 
"Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the 
majesty  of  thy  glory  !" 

The  Vatican,  with  its  eleven  thou- 
sand rooms  and  glorious  works  of 
art — who  can  describe  it!  Raphael's 
Transfiguration,  the  finest  picture  in 
the  world,  is  here.  The  flood  of  light 
that  surrounds  the  God-man  as  he 
floats  there  above  the  mount  talking 
with  Moses  and  Elias,  is  wonderful. 
The  three  apostles  overcome  with  the 
brightness  have  sunk  down,  and  are 
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shading  their  weak  human  eyes  from 
the  bright  effulgence  of  divine  glory. 
The  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  perfection 
of  manhood,  seems  to  gaze  in  the  far 
distance,  awaiting  some  immortal 
guest.  "It  breathes  the  fire  with 
which  it  was  wrought." 

The  Laocoon,  found  in  1506,  was 
pronounced  by  Michael  Angelo  "a 
wonder  of  art."  There  we  see  "a 
father's  love  and  mortal's  agony  with 
an  immortal's  patience  blending." 

Oh  !  the  miracles  of  art  in  private 
palaces  and  public  museums  !  Every 


step  in  this  delightful  city  is  classic 
ground.  The  excavated  Roman  Fo- 
rum where  councils  met  which  swayed 
the  world,  ancient  arches,  triumphal 
columns,  beautiful  basilicas,  private 
and  public  museums  of  art,  all  delight 
us.  I  fain  would  linger  within  its 
walls,  but  now  must  leave  thee,  thou 
"Eternal  City." 

Thy  name  makes  the  heart  poetic  to  bound! 
O  city  !  where  memories  historic  are  found, 
Where  art  in  its  grandeur  forever  shall  stand, 
Thy  glory  live  ever,  O  beautiful  land ! 

V.  L.  P. 


RECENT  SOUTHERN  WRITERS. 


That  the  South  was  comparatively 
barren  in  the  field  of  literature  prior 
to  the  war  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
denied.  In  fact,  before  this  time  its 
very  social  customs  and  institutions 
were  antagonistic  to  literary  efforts. 
The  most  natural  source  from  which 
to  expect  literary  activity  is  from  the 
educated  and  refined.  But  in  the 
South,  the  height  of  ambition  was  to 
become  a  lawyer  and  statesman,  and 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
art  of  expressing  thought  on  paper. 
To  be  sure  this  was  appreciated,  but 
was  thought  of  rather  as  an  accom- 
plishment to  be  cultivated  as  an  extra, 
than  as  a  means  of  support. 

Very  frequently  able  political 
articles  came  from  the  pens  of  the 
statesmen,  and  that  they  wrote  ele- 


gant letters  may  be  seen  by  consult- 
ing their  family  records.  Had  there 
been  no  war,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  not  have  been  a  literature 
worthy  of  the  name.  But  the  war, 
resulting  as  it  did,  brought  about  a 
new  state  of  affairs,  and  after  the  first 
shock  was  over,  dormant  capacities 
were  aroused  and  the  pen,  heretofore 
used  onl  y  as  a  weapon  of  warfare  be- 
tween political  giants,  or  as  a  toy  of 
the  refined  class,  was  taken  up  and 
wielded  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  Thus,  we  find  John  Esten 
Cooke  striving  unceasingly  "for 
bread,  not  fame,"  and  now  that  tire- 
less hand  is  clasped  in  death,  and  the 
struggle  which,  in  life,  procured 
bread,  in  death  has  brought  fame. 
Many  others,  too,  have  but  recently 
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passed  away,  and  our  eyes  are  scarce 
dry  from  mourning  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  Sidney  Lanier,  dead  in  the 
bloom  of  what  promised  a  bountiful 
harvest  ;  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  and 
Father  Ryan,,  the  poet-priest. 

But  the  land  resounds  very  sweetly 
with  the  melody  of  many  younger 
singers,  the  possibilities  of  whom 
cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty. 
Many  of  these  recent  writers,  follow- 
ing closely  the  pioneers  of  Southern 
literature,  have  already  achieved  suc- 
cess as  authors  and  are  steadily  push- 
ing onward  towards  the  goal  of  suc- 
cess. First  among  these  come  George 
W.  Cable,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson, 
and  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  They, 
by  gathering  the  abundant  harvest 
about  their  own  doors,  have  secured 
respect  as  well  as  reverence  for  South- 
ern talent  abroad.  By  accuracy  in 
study,  artistic  finish,  and  refined  ex- 
pression, they  have  risen  to  a  high 
rank  as  writers  and  are  worthy  of  our 
most  profound  love  and  admiration. 
The  South  abounds  in  dialects,  and 
people  whose  habits  are  widely  differ- 
ent from  those  of  others.  These, 
when  portrayed  by  those  who  can 
appreciate  the  charm  and  retain  the 
local  coloring,  afford  an  indefinable 
fascination  and  pleasure  to  the  reader. 

The  sweetest  singer  the  South  has 
produced  is  Sidney  Lanier,  born  in 
Macon,  Georgia,  February  3d,  1842. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer.  Sidney 
may  be  said  to  have  had  two  aspira- 
tions— one  for  music  and  one  for 
poetry.    While  he  was  a  mere  child 


he  played  the  piano,  organ,  guitar 
and  flute.  Even  after  he  had  attained 
success  as  a  poet,  he  seemed  to  hear 
strains  which  his  companions  could 
not  hear.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
entered  Oglethorpe  College  at  Macon, 
Georgia,  whence  he  graduated,  three 
years  afterward,  with  the  first  honors 
of  his  class.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  believe  that,  in  order  to  excel, 
one  must  trust  not  to  fortune  or 
instinct  but  to  honest  toil.  And 
hence,  we  find  him  toiling  with  un- 
remitting diligence,  devouring  what- 
ever books  he  happened  upon. 

In  1874  the  Peabody  library  was 
opened  to  him.  He  worked  studiously, 
and  this  period  of  incessant  labor 
marked  an  epoch  in  his  literary 
growth.  When  the  war  began  he 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
served  faithfully  until  its  close,  when 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  began 
to  study  law.  He  soon  became  a 
partner  in  his  father's  business.  He 
then  went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  September, 
1 88 1.  Soon  after  settling  in  Balti- 
more, he  was  appointed  lecturer  on 
English  literature  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  From  this  time  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  Lanier  had  a  keen 
sense  of  rythm  in  verse,  as  is  plainly 
shown  in  his  "Science  of  English 
Verse."  He  was  thoroughly  original. 
The  "Song  of  the  Chattahoochee," 
for  rythm,  artistic  finish,  and  subject 
matter,  deserve  a  place  beside  Tenny- 
son's   "Brook."     His    last  poem, 
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"Sunrise  on  the  Marshes,"  was  writ- 
ten while  on  his  death  bed.  The 
harmony  and  grace  of  this  poem  at 
once  recommends  it  to  the  reader. 

Perhaps  the  next  writer  in  impor- 
tance is  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  a  very 
modest  young  man,  who  denies  that 
there  is  anything  of  merit  in  his 
writings.  The  readers  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  however,  have  come  to 
look  on  "Uncle  Remus"  as  their 
best  friend,  and  consider  him  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  that  great 
paper.  Mr.  Harris  is  by  profession  a 
journalist,  being  now  a  member  of 
the  Constitution  staff.  His  stories 
have  all  appeared  in  that  paper,  and 
no  doubt  much  of  its  success  may  be 
attributed  to  them.  Mr.  Harris'  chief 
merit  lies  in  his  ability  to  reproduce 
the  negro  dialect,  and  he  reaches  his 
climax  when  he  introduces  u  Uncle 
Remus"  to  the  public.  This  may 
be  seen  more  clearly  by  reading 
"Mingo,  and  Other  Sketches."  Here 
the  author  brings  on  the  stage  the 
people  of  Central  and  Western  Geor- 
gia with  much  success  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  is  somewhat  ill  at  ease, 
for  he  lacks  that  freedom  common  to 
him  when  "Uncle  Remus"  and 
"Brer  Rabbit"  are  his  themes. 

George  W.  Cable,  when  he  pub- 
lished "Don  Joaquin"  and  "Sieur 
George,"  created  quite  a  sensation  in 
literary  circles.  These  stories  por- 
trayed life  among  that  interesting 
people,  the  Creoles  of  Southern 
Louisiana,  and  were  full  of  that  ardor 
and  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  com- 


mon among  Southern  people  of  all 
nationalities.    When  published  they 
gained  popularity  at  once,  and  their 
author  was  recognized  as  one  of  no 
mean  ability  with  something  worth 
the  saying.     About  four  years  ago  he 
made  his  home   in  Massachusetts. 
I  "Madame    Delphine"    and  "The 
Grandissimes"  appeared  soon  after  as 
J  serials  in  a  magazine,  and  of  these  the 
first  named  is  the  best  finished.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  best  of  his  works. 
There  is  a  pathos,  bordering  on  the 
tragic,  which  pervades  the  whole  work, 
j  Mr.  Cable  possesses  a  talent  which 
I  has  made  some  valuable  contributions 
!  to  literature.  In  addition  to  his  novels 
he  has  written  a  history   of  New 
Orleans  and  of  the  Creoles;  a  book  on 
the  condition  of  the  negro  in  the 
South,  and  many  articles,  the  most 
noted  of  which  are  those  on  Creole 
slave-songs  and  dances. 

For  a  long  time  the  reading  people 
thought  that  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock  was  a  man,  and  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  behind  thisnom  de plume 
was  concealed  a  woman  every  one 
was  surprised.  That  it  was  a  nom  de 
plume  everybody  knew,  but  there  was 
no  indication  that  a  woman  was  the 
writer.  Yet,  Miss  Mary  Noailes  Mur- 
free  is  a  woman,  and  she  possesses 
such  accomplishments  as  have  ever 
made  her  a  favorite  within  the  social 
circle.  Miss  Murfree  descended  from 
a  distinguished  family  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Her  grandfather  served  several 
terms  in  Congress.  While  quite 
young,  Miss  Murfree  was  attacked  by 
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paralysis  and  lamed  for  life,  although 
her  mental  faculties  remained  unim- 
paired. In  consequence  of  this,  she 
was  debarred  the  sports  of  youth  and 
became  a  hard  student.  -The  war 
with  ruthless  hand  swept  away  her 
father's  property,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  luxurious  home 
in  Nashville  and  remove  to  Grant- 
lands,  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro.  This  is  most  beautifully 
described  in  Craddock's  first  novel, 
"Where  the  Battle  was  Fought." 
The  Murfree  family  then  removed  to 
a  place  known  as  u Murfree' s  Rock." 
It  was  here,  living  upon  a  peak  of  the 
Tennessee  mountains,  looking  down 
upon  fertile  valleys  and  green  hills 
peopled  with  an  old-fashioned  race, 
among  whom  superstitions  and  ro- 
mances blended,  that  Miss  Murfree 
was  inspired  to  write  "The  Star  in 
the  Valley."  In  1878,  "In  the  Ten- 
nessee Mountains"  appeared  in  one 
volume,  it  having  already  been  pub- 
lished as  a  serial  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  under  the  title  of  "The 
Dancin'  Party  at  Harrison's  Cove." 


"The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains"  soon  appeared,  showing 
great  power  of  description  of  scenery 
and  delineation  of  character.  "In 
the  Clouds"  embodies  all  the  best 
features  of  her  former  productions, 
with  many  improvements. 

Miss  Amelie  Rives  has  but  recently 
come  upon  the  stage,  but  her  success 
is  evident;  for  whenever  she  re-ap- 
pears it  is  amid  shouts  of  applause 
and  enthusiasm.  Her  works  show  a 
power  of  imagination  unsurpassed  in 
any  day,  combined  with  that  delicacy 
of  touch  which  characterized  the  best 
writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Her 
most  noted  work  is  "The  Quick  or 
the  Dead,"  in  which  there  appears 
such  an  exact  picture  of  the  dramatis 
personce  that  one  can  almost  see  the 
characters  themselves.  "The  Wit- 
ness of  the  Sun"  is  not  so  well  writ- 
ten, nor  is  the  plot  so  well  conceived, 
as  that  of  "The  Quick  or  the  Dead," 
but  there  is  a  smoothness  of  style  and 
grace  of  description  which  charms  the 
reader. 

J.  G.  G. 
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THE  DECLINE 

One  of  the  most  striking  defects  of 
our  time  is  the  lack  of  thrilling  orators 
and  well  developed  oratory.  Snch  an 
imperfection  is  not  readily  perceived 
by  the  masses,  nor  is  the  fault  as  care- 
fully observed  by  the  learned  and 
cultured  as  if  they  had  been  educated 
under  the  influence  of  perfect  rhetoric 
and  pleasing  eloquence. 

The  spirit  of  the  times  does  not  de- 
mand the  promulgation  of  material 
problems  and  the  gratification  of  the 
public  mind  by  the  voice  of  an  orator. 
The  comparative  quietude  of  this  fast- 
living  age  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
animation  of  the  public  speaker. 
Jenny  Lind,  Patti,  or  Booth,  could  so 
charm  all  the  souls  of  Gotham  that  a 
modern  Cicero  could  not  draw  even 
the  meanest  audience  to  hear  his 
matchless  eloquence.  The  age  is 
responsible  for  this,  and  not  the  indi- 
viduals. The  closeted  inhabitants  of 
our  large  cities  are  not  of  that  nature 
to  demand  the  recital  by  orators  in 
the  public  squares  of  deeds  of  hero- 
ism and  of  perpetration  of  wrongs. 

We  must  not  judge  these  modern 
devotees  of  pleasure  too  harshly,  for 
they,  as  a  responsive  chord,  echo  the 
sentiment  of  a  vain,  arrogant  and 
conceited,  though  depraved,  debased 
and  injured  civilization.  Our  age  is 
committing  a  great  wrong  against  the 
present  and  robbing  the  future  when 
it  demands  other  modes  of  expression 
than  oratory.    This  aversion  to  feel- 


OF  ORATORY. 

ings  inspired  by  oratory  is  inherited 
by  the  children  of  our  times,  besides 
being  instilled  into  them  by  example, 
and  we  can  expect  no  other  results 
than  those  which  follow.  The  youth 
of  to-day  will  follow  the  circus  parade 
and  visit  all  manner  of  amusements, 
while  the  young  men  of  Athens  would 
hang  on  the  words  of  her  public 
speakers  with  that  eagerness,  which 

"  Anxious  was  with  listening  ears 
To  hear  the  words  of  liberty." 

The  most  powerful  agency  which 
civilization  uses  for  the  destruction  of 
oratory  is  the  increased  advantage  in 
the  circulation  of  current  literature, 
or,  in  short,  the  press.  It  is  true  the 
newspaper  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  de- 
mand, not  that  the  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  oratory  as  a  means  ot 
making  known  current  events  and 
necessities,  but  that  they  wished  it 
supplemented  by  a  co-worker  and  not 
a  destroyer.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
decry  civilization's  accomplishments^ 
but  to  point  out  some  failings  and 
grievous  faults.  Lord  Macaulay  has 
said  that  a  highly  civilized  age  is  not 
a  poetical  age,  and  it  is  this  feature 
of  civilization  that  bears  directly  on 
oratory,  for  inspiring  poetry  is  born 
of  an  age  in  which  oratory  would 
flourish.  The  present  mode  of  moving 
multitudes,  and  of  gaining  informa- 
tion on  current  matters,  is  through  the 
press.  This  method  has  been  steadily 
growing  since  moveable  types  became 
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a  reality.  Even  in  our  own  country 
the  decline  in  oratory  has  been  rapid, 
but  let  us  hope  that  this  does  not 
foreshadow  its  ultimate  decay.  How 
did  Patrick  Henry  move  his  country- 
men to  war?  By  the  power  of  the 
tongue.  How  did  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  move  the  North  to  war?  By 
the  power  of  the  pen.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  make  so  much  difference, 
and  both  periods  under  the  influence  of 
the  press  !  How  much  must  the  power 
of  eloquence  have  moved  the  simple 
ancients  when  the  orator  proclaimed 
unj ust  laws  and  hazardous  expeditions. 

Spirit  is  lacking ;  the  people  bow 
at  the  shrine  of  the  modern  daily  and 
worship  the  printed  page.  It  is  a 
poor  substitute  for  oratory.  And, 
indeed,  "a  substitute  does  shine 
brightly  until  a  king  be  by."  The 
people  have  known  no  other,  and  we 
cannot  expect  other  than  the  present 
system  of  diffusing  knowledge  of 
important  issues.  As  civilization  has 
advanced,  oratory  has  retreated,  not 
that  oratory  has  not  the  merit  in  itself 
to  recommend  it,  but  that  oratory 
being  only  an  element,  and  civiliza- 
tion composed  of  elements,  oratory 
must,  of  necessity,  be  subject  to  civili- 
zation. And  since  civilization  seeks 
the  quickest,  and  not  the  best  and 
most  secure  methods,  oratory  has 
declined,  though  possessing  real  merit. 

Our  cities  are  farther  from  appre- 
ciating the  charms  of  eloquence  than 
the  country  folk.     The  city  inhabi- 
tants know  not  the  stirring  scenes  of  I 
an  exposed  life,  nor  the  blessings  of  a  | 


sweet  communion  with  nature,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
the  same  ideas  as  the  country  peasant, 
though  independent  lord,  "who  is 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 

"Oh  these  deliberate  fools,  when  they  do 
choose, 

They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to 
lose." 

By  the  inpouring  of  literature  into 
the  circles  of  life,  sentiment  is 
destroyed;  the  thought  and  feeling 
are  not  of  self,  but  are  corrupted  by 
the  fell  destroyer  of  individual  action, 
the  varied  caprices  of  press  comment. 
Another  evil  to  be  combatted  is  the 
great  increase  of  trashy  literature, 
which  unfits  the  mind  for  the  con- 
sideration of  more  weighty  subjects. 
Had  we  the  orators,  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  language,  they  might  flourish, 
but  no  orator  can  raise  himself  to  any 
high  plane  by  depending  on  the 
modern  man  for  an  audience.  We 
mean  by  this,  that  were  the  orators 
created  full  into  the  graces  of  the 
people  they  might  give  them  an  atten- 
tive ear,  but  none  can,  with  the  present 
influences,  ingratiate  himself  into 
their  sympathies. 

Turmoil  and  oratory  may  be  said  to 
go  together.  The  present  age  sleeps 
in  sweet  contentedness,  and  would 
listen  to  no  encomium  or  philippic. 
Material  science  has  taken  from  ora- 
tory much  of  its  intensity  although 
it  bears  directly  neither  upon  the 
causes  nor  the  results  of  oratory;  its 
I  influence  upon  civilization  can  but  be 
|  felt  by  oratory. 
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We  are  glad  to  say  that  religion  is 
not  an  element  against  oratory,  for, 
indeed,  the  mighty  "sons  of  thunder" 
we  find  in  Luther  and  Wesley.  But 
it  is  the  exponents  of  Christianity 
who  seem  not  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
oratory,  or,  at  least,  they  give  us  the 
example,  which  is  but  an  indication 
of  the  heart.  There  is  no  cause  for 
"legal  eloquence."  Money  has  crept 
in  and  holds  sway  over  the  jury-box  ; 
the  gold  of  interested  parties  has  so 
encased  their  hearts  that  the  words  of 
an  orator  would  rattle  against  the 
fortress  without  avail.  Yet,  there 
was  a  time  when  huge  tears  coursed 
the  jurors'  cheeks  at  the  recital  of  a 
tale  of  misfortune.  The  perverted 
use  of  money  is  an  evil  of  civilization 
bearing  upon  the  decline  of  oratory. 

A  review  of  the  conditions  will 
prove  that  our  age  is  most  destructive 
of  oratorical  sentiment.  No  orator 
flourished  in  Rome  under  the  empire; 
none  in  England  in  the  days  of  de- 
bauchery and  extravagancies  connec- 
ted with  the  court,  and  none  with  us 
in  our  artificial  growth.  How  many 
modern  writers  are  orators  too?  How 
many  statesmen  who  are  true  devotees 
at  the  shrine  at  which  Demosthenes 
worshipped?  The  age  is  responsible 


for  our  being  almost  destitute  of  ora- 
tors. Our  country  .in  its  infancy, 
seemed  to  smile  on  the  promising 
orator.  Clay  and  Calhoun  did  wield 
an  influence,  but  in  the  Congress  of 
to-day  Jay  Gould  could  move  more 
legislators  to  a  favorable  response 
than  all  the  eloquence  of  the  ages. 

There  is  still  in  the  land  a  spark 
which  has  been  fostered  through 
changing  years.  Oratory  has  been 
almost  obliterated,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  its  accomplishments,  of  its 
champions,  can  but  make  our  souls 
thrill  with  joy. 

"You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase, 
if  you  will, 

But  the  scent  of  the  rose  will  cliug  round  it 
still." 

There  is  a  defect  which  we  would 
gladly  see  remedied.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  come  in  this  generation, 
but  that  civilization  will  ultimately 
halt,  review  her  course,  and  mend  her 
ways,  seems  evident.  Oratory  is  in 
the  hands  of  civilization,  and  when 
civilization  shall  effect  a  favorable 
change  then  will  the  demands  of  the 
age  restore  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  oratory. 

J.  Alexander  Oates,  Jr. 
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MY  FIRST  PATIENT. 


[FROM  THE  GERMAN 

I  had  now  been  eight  days  in  my  | 
new  residence.  One  week  is  a  short 
time,  but  still  it  seemed  to  me  an 
almost  endless  procession  of  days, 
nearly  each  one  of  which  brought  to 
me  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  life- 
time. For  eight  days  the  white  sign 
which  generally  announces  the  resi- 
dence of  a  practicing  physician  had 
shone  over  the  door  of  my  clean  little 
office,  for  eight  days  had  my  little 
reception  room  waited  for  patients 
who  would  come  to  obtain  help  and 
counsel  of  Dr.  Max  Erhardt.  I  had 
no  reason  to  wonder,  so  I  said  for  my 
own  comfort,  that  my  room  should 
remain  empty  on  the  first  days,  for 
the  neighborhood  must  find  out  that 
it  could  obtain  good  medical  advice 
so  near  home  ;  but  that  when  I  had 
dismissed  my  first  patient  cured,  then 
would  business  improve.  Then  when 
my  growing  practice  should  be  an- 
nounced through  the  neighborhood, 
yes,  thoughout  the  whole  city,  by  the 
rush  of  audiences  in  my  consultation 
hours,  and  by  a  neat  little  carriage 
with  a  dark  brown  horse,  which  a 
coachman  of  respectable  appearance 
should  drive  through  the  principal 
streets,  then,  yes  then — . 

Then  occurred  to  me  a  thought 
which  still  governed  me  most  of  all. 
I  was  in  spirit  again  with  my  little 
cousin  Marie,  who  would  surely  make 
the  prettiest  "Frau  Doctorin"  that 
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anyone  could  find.  For  I  loved  my 
fair  little  cousin.  As  a  boy,  I  had 
performed  every  knightly  little  service 
possible  in  the  youthful  games  of 
house  and  yard;  as  a  junior  at  college 
I  had  dedicated  my  first  poem  to  her, 
and  as  a  senoir  had  nearly  ruined  my 
voice,  just  changing  to  baritone,  by 
singing  the  "Golden-haired  Maiden." 
When  I  came  home,  after  having 
passed  my  first  examination  at  the 
medical  school,  I  observed  that  the 
"Golden-haired  Maiden"  loved  me 
as  much  as  I  did  her,  although  she 
would  not  declare  it.  I  finished  my 
course  at  the  University.  While  I 
worked  earnestly,  and  when  I  was  able 
to  pass  triumphantly  the  toilsome 
contest  of  the  government  examina- 
tion, the  dear  eyes  of  Marie,  of  whom 
I  continually  thought,  even  during 
my  toil,  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  my  endeavors.  And  when 
Marie,  greeting  the  traveller,  softly 
addressed  him  as  "Herr  Doctor 
Erhardt,"  I  looked  deep  in  her  sweet 
eyes  and  said  still  lower,  "  Frau  Doc- 
tor Erhardt ;"  I  saw  the  bright  flush 
run  over  her  countenance  as  she  drew 
back  into  the  shadow  of  the  curtains. 
In  those  last  days  I  often  had  an 
opportunity  to  tell  her  of  the  air- 
castles  which  the  young  physician  in 
his  empty  rooms  found  so  much  time 
to  build,  but  only  dared  tell  her  of 
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my  dream  in  regard  to  the  future 
"Frau  Doctorin" — there  was  an  ex- 
pression in  the  blue  eyes  of  my  love 
which  held  back  the  words  even  when 
they  were  on  my  tongue.  Not  that 
I  doubted  that  Marie's  love  was  wholly 
mine,  no.  It  appeared  as  if  there  lay 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  my  ability  as  a 
physician  in  her  glances,  and  my 
pride  induced  me  to  be  silent  and  to 
await  a  time  when  the  statement  of 
my  first  success  would  call  forth  the 
fullest  approbation  and  unlimited 
confidence  as  to  my  ability. 

My  thoughts  absorbed  thus,  I  sat, 
on  the  evening  of  a  gloomy  November 
day,  in  my  consultation  room  and  had 
already  heard  a  soft  ring  as  if  some 
one  desired  admittance.  I  rose  to 
open  the  door  in  the  place  of  my 
office  boy  whom  I  had  sent  on  an 
errand. 

I  confess  that  a  flood  of  strange 
thoughts  overwhelmed  me.  The  call- 
er, maybe,  was  some  high-standing 
patient  who  would  bring  some  great 
reward,  fame — ah  !  my  thoughts 
again  turned  to  my  "  Frau  Doctorin. " 

I  opened  the  door.  In  the  dusk  of 
the  late  autumn  evening  stood  a  poorly 
dressed  woman  before  me  ;  from  the 
haggard  countenance  a  pair  of  large 
black  eyes  looked  into  mine  out  of  the 
darkening  twilight.  4 '  Herr  Doctor, ' ' 
said  she  with  trembling  voice,  "Herr 
Doctor,  be  pitiful,  I  beg  you,  my  little 
Marie  is  so  sick."  The  name  com- 
pensated for  the  unpleasant  appear- 
ance of  the  woman,  which  so  ill 
accorded  with  ray  dreams.  uWho 


are  you?  who  sent  you  to  me?"  I 
asked. 

"No  one  sent  me"  answered  she 
in  a  low  voice,  "Doctor,  I  beg  you 
to  help  me.  I  have  carried  coal  all 
day  from  the  wagons  into  the  house 
next  to  this  ;  I  live  in  the  court  oppo- 
site this.  The  child  has  been  sick 
since  yesterday.  I  found  her  much 
worse  when  I  just  now  hastened  back 
to  her." 

I  delayed  sometime,  the  disappoint- 
ment was  so  great.  With  a  black 
hand  she  wiped  her  face,  which  already 
showed  furrows  from  the  running 
tears. 

"I  would  have  asked  the  poor- 
house  physician,"  she  sobbed  pain- 
fully; "but  your  servant,  Doctor,  is 
the  son  of  the  shoemaker  in  our  court 
and  he  has  told  the  people  how  kind 
you  are.  O,  help  my  little  Marie!" 
Now,  certainly  the  woman  should  be 
helped  ;  for  every  one  is  human,  and 
especially  that  one  who  has  had  his 
lesson  in  poverty. 

So  I  went  with  her,  after  I,  with  a 
pomposity  which  surprised  and  even 
half-shamed  me,  had  selected  the 
most  necessary  of  my  instruments. 

Across  the  street  and  into  a  court 
lying  behind  a  row  of  houses,  up  five 
flights  of  stairs  which  became  steeper 
and  steeper  the  further  we  went, 
through  an  ill-fitting  door  and  into  a 
little  room  with  sloping  roof  and  a 
a  very  small  window,  where  lay  on 
a  poor  but  clean  bed  a  little  child  of 
fourteen  months  with  limbs  hot  with 
fever,  and  dull,  wandering  eyes. 
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The  woman  knelt  beside  the  bed. 
"  She  does  not  know  me,"  she  cried. 
The  child  coughed  wheezingly.  It 
was  the  congh  of  croup  of  the  worst 
kind,  I  tore  a  leaf  from  my  book 
and  wrote  my  first  prescription. 

"To  the  nearest  druggist,"  I  said. 
She  looked  at  me  confusedly.  "Can 
I  carry  it  to  King's  Street?"  she 
asked. 

"Certainly  not,"  I  cried;  "there  is 
need  of  the  greatest  haste.  Why  are 
you  not  willing  to  carry  it  to  the 
druggist  in  this  street?" 

She  blushed  plainly  through  the 
coal-dust.  "I  think,"  she  stammered 
"they  know  me  at  the  druggist's  in 
King's  Street,  for  I  carry  coal  there 
and  they  would  credit  me.  I  have 
no  money."  A  black  tear  dropped  on 
the  paper  in  her  hand. 

"These  people  cannot  pay  a  physi- 
cian nor  buy  any  medicine,"  I  said  to 
myself  vexatiously.  I  gave  her  some 
money  and  said  aloud,  "Take  it  and 
make  haste."  The  woman  kissed 
the  little  hand  of  the  child  and  before 
I  could  prevent  her,  mine  also,  and 
then  hurried  out. 

I  looked  around  in  the  room  for  a 
seat  ;  a  shackly  chair,  a  red  chest,  an 
old  table,  some  poor  cooking  utensils 
on  a  low  stove  which  took  the  place 
of  a  fire-place;  in  the  corner  hanging 
on  the  wall  a  black  threadbare  cloak ; 
near  this  the  dress  of  a  little  child 
and  a  small  hat  with  a  blue  band 
around  it;  on  a  wall-bracket  near  the 
window  an  irregular  myrtle  bush,  a 
geranium  with  red  blossoms,  and  a 


song-book  with  ugly  yellow  edges — 
these  were  all  the  room  contained. 

I  took  the  chair  and  sat  down  beside 
the  sick  child.  She  was  apparently 
well-cared  for,  the  little  arms  were 
round  and  pretty,  the  yellow  hair  soft 
and  curling.  She  lay  motionless,  she 
had  no  consciousness,  the  blue  eyes 
stared  before  her  as  if  they  were  look- 
inginto  the  unknown  distance.  It  was 
cold  in  the  room.  I  went  to  the  stove 
and  found  only  one  small  piece  of 
wood,  the  size  of  which  withheld  me 
from  attempting  to  make  a  fire,  so  I 
sat  and  waited  for  the  woman  and  the 
medicine. 

My  eyes  again  wandered  about  the 
room.  A  poor  hard-working  woman 
who  carried  coal  on  the  street  while 
her  child  lay  in  need  and  sickness, 
and  still  loved  it  so  tenderly!  Sud- 
denly the  thought  shot  through  me 
that  I  would  not  be  able  to  save  the 
child,  that  I  had  been  called  too  late. 
I  had  not  been  sufficiently  determined 
to  snatch  this  child  from  death  even 
by  using  the  last  and  only  chance. 
It  struck  a  chill  to  my  heart,  I  sprang 
to  the  door  and  heard  the  steps  of  the 
woman. 

She  had  come  at  last;  she  answered 
my  reproachful  looks  timidly,  '  'There 
were  so  many  men  in  the  drug  store. 
Common  people  like  I  dare  not  crowd 
through  them." 

An  hour  had  passed.  She  had  not 
helped  any.  Little  Marie  was  not  able 
to  swallow  the  medicine.  Nor  did  it 
avail  that  I  with  beating  heart  and 
steady  hand  applied  the  knife  to  the 
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little  throat  for  her  relief.  The  fair 
little  child  died — died  before  my  eyes, 
on  the  bosom  of  the  mother  silent  in 
her  woe. 

The  mother  finally  looked  up  as  if 
frightened — a  tear  had  fallen  on  her 
hand;  had  she  not  yet  wept? 

"Doctor"  she  said,  softly,  "do  not 
weep;  you  will  stand  at  many  sick 
bed-sides  like  this,  where  God  may 
not  help." 

She  looked  steadily  at  the  little 
form.  UI  have  loved  her  so  dearly; 
I  have  done  everything  that  was 
possible  in  my  poverty  for  her.  When 
I  would  come  home  from  my  smutty 
work  I  would  find  her  so  pretty,  so 
tender ;  she  would  sit  on  the  bed  or  ! 
the  floor  for  hours  playing  with  a 
trifle,  and  laugh  for  joy  when  I  came 
home.  God  has  taken  her  from  me. 
He  has  loved  her  more  than  I,  but —  j 
O,  it  will  be  so  lonesome  now!" 

I  pressed  the  hand  of  the  mother, 
speak  I  could  not;  I  laid  some  money 
on  the  table  and  went  softly  out. 

At  home  I  put  my  instrument  case 
away  and  sat  down  as  if  tired.  I  could 
not  eat  that  night.  I  laid  down  on 
the  bed  and  hoped  that  I  would  sleep. 
But  visions  of  the  dark  garret,  the 
dead  child,  the  submissive  and  endur- 
ing mother,  would  not  let  me  sleep — 
any  more  than  the  tormenting  self- 
reproach  which  continually  pursued 
me,  and  which  must  be  my  share  of 
that  day's  sorrow. 

My  first  patient !  I  only  groaned, 
and  then    the    words    of   the  poor 
woman  occurred  to  me:  "Weep  not 
3 


Doctor,  you  will  stand  by  many  sick- 
beds like  this,  where  God  may  not 
help"  — 

I  had  been  called  too  late;  it  was 
not  possible  to  save  the  child.  "You 
will  stand  by  many  sick-beds  like 
this — "  I  buried  my  face  in  the  pil- 
low. It  was  a  terrible  night;  the 
reproachful  thoughts  which  made  me 
restless  were  nothing  like  the  pleasant 
dreams  which  before  were  accustomed 
to  find  and  make  me  happy,  both 
awake  and  sleeping. 

Early  on  the  next  day  came  an  old 
friend  of  my  University  days  who 
visited  me  on  his  journey  through 
the  city.  He  dragged  me  through 
the  crowded  streets  into  the  orchestra, 
into  restaurants  of  every  kind;  he 
complained  of  my  silence,  I  feigned 
headache  and  finally  escaped  from 
seeing  a  sensational  drama  at  the 
Royal  Theatre.  Weary  and  tired  I 
started  on  my  way  to  my  room;  but 
seeing  a  window  filled  with  bright 
flowers  I  entered  and  bought  a  costly 
white  camelia  and  some  sweet  violets. 

I  ascended  the  five  stairs  and  found 
the  garret  of  the  poor  woman  un- 
locked. She  was  not  in.  A  little 
coffin  was  in  the  room,  in  it  lay  the 
child  in  a  white  dress;  the  band  of 
the  hat  on  the  wall  had  been  made 
into  two  bows,  a  myrtle  bloom  lay  on 
the  yellow  hair,  and  geranium  blos- 
soms were  scattered  over  the  little 
form;  on  the  table  near  by  stood  a 
lamp,  the  open  song-book  lay  by  it. 
I  put  the  beautiful  white  flower  in 
the  cold  little  hand  and  placed  the 
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violets  on  her  breast,  then  I  looked  in 
the  open  book.  "Ich  habe  Lust  zn 
schneiden,"  that  old  hymn  which  I 
had  learned  in  school  and  soon  for- 
gotten ! 

"Euch  aber,  meine  Lieben, 
Die  Ihr  mich  dann  beweint, 
Euch  hab'  ich  'was  verschrieben  : 
Gott,  Euern  besten  Freund. " 

Sighing,  I  laid  the  book  down — the 
words  of  the  hymn,  the  solemn  silence, 
the  peaceful,  resting  child,  all  op- 
pressed my  heart.  After  I  had  learned 
the  hour  of  the  funeral,  I  went  home. 
I  retired  early;  I  was  tired  and  all 
disquietude  had  left  me.  And,  as  if 
called  by  some  strange  power,  the 
words  of  an  old  prayer  came  to  me, 
and  I  prayed  that  God  would  bless 
my  heavy  burden,  and  would  change 
my  conceited  self-reliance  into 
strength,  into  an  inspired  faith  in 
God's  protection  wherever  my  little 
knowledge  and  my  true  desire  might 
not  avail — into  a  hope  of  God's  aid  at 
all  the  sick-beds  where  I  must,  as 
yesterday,  stand  helpless  without 
being  able  to  help.  Early  next  morn- 
ing I  waited  for  the  coffin  at  the  yard 
of  the  house.  A  man  carried  it  out, 
and  the  mother  in  her  poor  black 
dress  followed.  She  grasped  my  hand 
with  a  thankful  look  when  she  saw 
that  I  also  had  joined  the  little  pro- 
cession. The  way  was  not  long,  the 
streets  still  empty,  the  air  clear  as  it 
is  in  November  only. 

When  the  gate  of  the  church-yard 
was  opened,  the  head  of  the  mother 
sank  still  lower.     At  the  open  grave 


stood  a  young  clergyman.  "I  have 
made  it  a  custom,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  read  the  burial  service  over  the 

;  dead  of  my  parish,"  said  he,  softly,  as 
my  wondering  glance  fell  on  him. 
Dear,  kind  pastor,  you  little  imagine 

i  how  the  few  words  which  you  spoke 
over  that  little  coffin  comforted  the 
poor  woman  and  me. 

1  •  She  goes  back  to  an  eternal  rest 
in  God's  hand."  "I  knew  it,  I  knew 
it,"  sobbed  the  mother  and  bowed 
her  pale  countenance  over  the  hand 
of  the  young  minister. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  see  my 
relatives;  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  out, 
only  Marie  was  home  and  she  received 
me.  We  sat  at  the  window,  and  then 
I  told  her  how  I  had  received  my  first 
patient  and  what  I  had  learned  from 
my  visit.  To  my  surprise  Marie  said 
nothing,  but  suddenly  two  arms  were 
thrown  around  my  neck.  She  looked 
at  me  with  moist  eyes. 

u  Do  you  see,  Max?"  she  said;  udo 
you  know7  now  what  was  wanting 
before?  Thank  God,  that  you  have 
already  obtained  this  knowledge  with 
your  first  patient.  I  now  believe  that 
you  will  become  a  great  physician, 
who  will  do  much  good  and  who  will 
not  hesitate  to  help  outside  of  his  pro- 
fession." 

I  kissed  her  and  said,  "Have  you 
the  courage  to  become  such  a  doctor's 
wife?" 

She  laughed  in  happy  tears.  So 
we  were  finally  engaged. 

On  the  next  day  it  happened  that  I 
was  again  summoned  to  a  child  who 
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was  very  sick  with  the  croup.  I  was 
by  good  fortune  able  to  save  it.  God 
has  done  much  good  through  my 
hands  since  then  to  sick  and  poor, 
and  has  made  my  profession  very  dear 
to  me. 

The  mother  of  the  child,  however, 
who  was  my  first  patient,  became  my  j 
ho  use- keeper  until  Marie'  became  my 


wife,  and  then  remained  as  cook  until 
she  changed  her  profession  from  cook 
to  nurse  for  our  little  daughter  Marie, 
over  whom  she  often  weeps  in  thought- 
ful memory  of  that  fair  little  maiden 
who  has  made  me  all  I  am  in  my  call- 
ing, and  who.  was  the  founder  of  a 
happy  life  for  the  bereaved  mother. 

R.  B.  W. 


SHEWAWA. 


[AN  INDIAN  LEGEND.] 


I've  a  story  now  to  tell  you. 
'Tis  a  story,  sad  and  bitter, 
Of  a  maiden  fair  to  gaze  on, 
Of  a  maiden  like  the  twilight, 
Of  a  handsome,  dusky  maiden 
Whom  the  brave  men  of  the  forest 
Called  Shewawa,  Fairy  Spirit ; 
And  the  name  was  fitly  chosen 
For  it  also  meant  the  twilight. 
She  was  so  much  like  the  twilight 
That  she  seemed  the  queen  of  beauty 
With  the  red  tints  of  the  sunset 
Chasing  each  upon  her  fair  cheeks. 

So,  the  nobler  braves,  about  her 
Could  be  found  at  all  odd  moments, 
As  they  hung  upon  her  accents, 
Seemed  to  live  upon  the  kind  words 
That,  to  all  around,  were  spoken 
By  this  maiden  of  the  forest. 

Now,  her  tribe's  chief  was  a  young  brave, 
Noble,  handsome,  gen'rous,  bold  brave, 
Who  was  feared  by  all  about  him 
For  his  prowess  fierce  in  battle. 
They,  the  people  of  his  nation, 
His  own  people,  as  he  called  them, 
Longed  to  see  him  and  Shewawa, 
Fairy  Spirit,  lovely  Twilight, 
Take  each  other  to  their  bosoms, 
Plight  their  troth  and  be  united  ; 
For  they  knew  the  fair  Shewawa 
Was  a  queen  they  ne'er  would  find  else. 


He,  the  noble,  handsome  Red  Fox, 
Chief  of  all  that  glorious  nation 
Known  among  men  as  the  Choctaws, 
Loved  the  gentle  girl  Shewawa, 
As  he  would  have  loved  a  sister 
Raised  up  with  him  from  his  childhood. 

In  that  tribe  there  was  another 
Who  was  also  very  handsome, 
And  so  gay,  withal  so  happy, 
That  by  all  he  was  beloved, 
Though  his  heart  had  long  since  rotted, 
And  he  bore  the  name  of  Black  Crow. 
This,  his  name,  the  name  of  Black  Crow, 
He  had  gotten  by  his  mocking 
All  who  ever  came  about  him, 
And  because  his  skin  was  darker 
Than  the  skin  of  his  own  tribesmen. 
But  his  mocking  never  picked  out 
People  fit  for  it  to  fall  on, 
But  it  fell  on  all  the  people  — 
On  the  chief  and  on  the  poor  squaw 
Who  was  subject  for  all  humor. 
And  the  great  chief,  he,  the  mighty, 
Never  angry  was  against  him 
For  the  ways  in  which  he  mocked  him  ; 
But  the  squaw,  the  vilest  woman 
In  the  nation  of  the  Choctaws, 
Would  with  blackest  curses  curse  him. 
He,  however,  gay  and  joyous, 
Never  noticed  how  she  cursed  him, 
Nor  with  what  vile  threats  she  left  him. 
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Now,  the  gentle,  dusky  Twilight 
Loved  not  Red  Fox,  strong  and  valiant, 
Loved  him  not,  save  as  a  brother ; 
But  she  loved  the  happy  Black  Crow, 
Him,  who  never  loved,  nor  could  love, 
Loved  him  as  the  flowers  love  sunshine, 
And  he  soon  began  to  find  out 
All  the  power  he  had  to  cause  her 
To  do  aught  that  he  might  wish  for. 
And  then  all  the  evil  nature 
Which  within  him  long  had  slumbered, 
Woke  and  stirred  him  into  action, 
And  he  felt  so  glad,  so  joyous, 
That  for  full  a  moon  he  acted 
In  so  many  ways,  as  blithesome 
As  a  bird  is  in  the  spring  time, 
That  the  people  loved  him  better, 
Would  have  almost  died  to  cheer  him 
For  the  cheer  that  he  had  given. 

Now,  there  came  the  great  chief,  Red  Fox, 
Came  to  woo  her,  wished  to  win  her; 
Came,  for  now  his  heart  was  kindled 
With  a  love,  not  like  a  brother's, 
But  a  brighter,  more  engrossing, 
Went  he  then  straight  to  her  wigwam, 
Found  her  there  among  the  willows 
Out  of  which  is  made  the  matting 
Which  the  Choctaws  yet  are  proud  of. 
Then  the  Red  Fox  to  Shewawa 
Told  his  passion  and  his  longing  : 

"  Oh,  the  fairest  of  our  women, 
Many  braves  by  thee've  been  conquered, 
Laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  hunting, 
Do  not  now  go  on  the  war-path  ; 
But  they  loiter  'mongst  the  women, 
Minding  not  the  names  we  call  them, 
We,  who  care  not  for  fair  women 
But  who  glory  in  the  warwhoop — 
Love  the  fame  that  glory  brings  us. 
But  I  bring  another  arrow, 
Yet  one  other  for  thy  quiver, 
For  my  heart  is  not  with  war-paths, 
But  is  always  at  your  wigwam, 
And  it  calls  me  from  the  warriors, 
Calls  me  here  to  look  upon  you, 
Feast  my  eyes  upon  your  beauty  ; 
And  I  look  and  long  to  win  you, 
You  the  fairest  of  our  women, 
Long  to  press  you  to  my  bosom, 
Long  to  call  you  my  Shewawa." 

Here  she  raised  her  eyes  to  meet  his, 
Gazed  in  his  with  greatest  candor, 


And  he  looked  and  read  his  answer 
In  the  upturned  eyes  before  him  ; 
Knew  that  he  must  go,  yet  lingered. 
Not  till  then  knew  he  the  passion 
That  was  playing  on  his  heart-strings. 

"Say  not  that,"  he  cried  with  passion, 
"  Tell  me  not  to  leave  thy  wigwam, 
Tell  me  not  that  hope  is  useless, 
For  my  heart  is  almost  broken 
With  this  great,  this  awful  anguish." 

Not  a  tear,  showed  how  he  suffered, 
But  the  pinched  look  on  his  face  showed 
How  acute  the  pain  he  went  through. 

"But,  O,  Red  Fox,  great  and  valiant, 
You  can  never  hope  to  win  me, 
Tho'  I  love  you  as  a  brother, 
Love  to  hear  of  deeds  accomplished 
By  your  bravery  and  prowess, 
And  whene'er  I  see  the  red  scalp 
Hanging  at  your  belt,  my  heart  leaps ; 
But  'tis  not  from  that  great  true  love 
That  a  squaw  gives  to  her  husband." 

Then  he  slowly  turned  and  left  her 
With  his  head  erect,  tho'  in  him 
Was  a  desperate  battle  waging. 

He  was  hardly  lost  to  vision, 
Ere  the  laughing,  crafty  Black  Crow 
Sauntered  toward  the  same  old  wigwam 
Where  Shewawa  sat  a  dreaming 
With  her  hands  still  from  their  labor. 

Up  she  glanced  as  now  she  heard  him, 
And  her  eyes  shone  like  the  new  sun 
When  it  rises  in  the  morning  ; 
And  it  showed  to  him  her  great  love, 
And  that  now  he  best  could  use  it 
Ere  a  better  after  judgment 
Taught  her  to  resent  his  insults. 

Thus  the  young  and  handsome  Black  Crow 
Day  by  day  went  to  her  wigwam, 
Spent  the  summer  hours  there  with  her, 
While  the  old  squaw,— she,  the  vile  one, 
Once  a  wanton,  longed  for,  sought  for ; 
Now  a  foul  thing  scarcely  borne  with, 
Jeered  at,  scoffed  at  by  the  young  men, 
Hardly  thought  of  by  the  old  men, — 
She,  the  old  squaw,— she,  the  vile  one, 
Looked  and  laughed  and  stopped  her  work- 
ing 

While  her  thoughts,  more  nimble,  surely, 
Than  her  body,  swiftly  ran  back 
To  the  time  when  she,  a  virgin, 
Pure  and  spotless  as  a  crystal, 
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Was  seduced  by  such  a  handsome, 
Fair  and  false  brave  as  the  Black  Crow. 
*       *       *       *        *       -x-       #        *  •* 

Only  three  more  moons  had  wasted 
And  the  fourth  was  scarce  above  them 
In  its  beauty,  full  and  gleaming, 
Ere  the  Black  Crow  tired  of  her, 
Tired  of  the  flower  he'd  ruined, 
Left  her  lonely  in  her  wigwam 
While  he  sought  another  fairer 
Than  Shewawa,  once  the  fairest, 
Now  a  blighted  flower  and  withered. 

Then  the  old  squaw  came  to  see  her 
Sitting  lonely  in  her  wigwam, 
Dreading  to  be  seen  by  others 
Lest  she  see  their  looks  of  scorning. 
With  a  friendly  smile  she  entered, — 
With  a  smile  that  charmed  Shewawa 
Till  she  felt  her  heart  to  go  forth 
To  the  worthless  hag  before  her. 
Out  of  gratitude  her  love  sprang 
And  was  only  to  be  measured 
By  the  gratitude  it  sprang  from. 

"  Long  ere  six  moons  shall  have  wasted, 
Shall  have  come  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
And  shall  have  returned  unto  him, 
Thou  wilt  find  thyself  a  mother 
With  a  young  babe  at  thy  bosom, 
Haviug  no  man  for  its  father, 
But  above  it  hanging  ever 
Will  its  mother's  shame  annoy  it. 
Now  I  do  not  come  to  taunt  you — 
You  were  always  pleasant  to  me, 
Always  kind  and  always  gentle, 

[Concluded  in 


While  the  others — how  I  hate  them — 
They  despise  me  and  they  mock  me. 

"  If  you  would  be  free  from  torment 
And  would  save  your  child  from  sorrow 
Flee  with  me  unto  the  mountains. 
I  will  save  you,  hear  me  swear  it 
By  the  sun  that  shines  above  us." 

This  the  old  squaw  said  unto  her 
And  she  bowed  her  head  and  suffered 
All  the  pain  these  words  inflicted. 

On  that  night  the  moon  rose  early 
But  the  dark  rain-clouds  obscured  it 
As  they  rushed  above  the  tree-tops, 
Seemed  to  battle  with  each  other, 
While  the  winds  with  mournful  music 
Sang  the  requiem  of  the  conquered. 

While  the  tribe  was  steeped  in  slumber, 
While  the  men  dreamed  of  the  war  path 
And  the  women  of  their  husbands, — 
In  the  darkness  and  confusion 
Of  the  winds  that  shrieked  about  them, 
Poor  vShewawa  and  the  old  squaw 
Sought  the  cavern  of  the  mountains. 
After  what  seemed  weeks  of  labor 
They  at  last  perceived  the  cavern, 
Through  the  rain  and  early  dawning, 
Where  the  gentle,  sad  Shewawa 
Had  thought  best  to  stay  in  hiding 
Till  her  child  should  view  the  day-light, 
And  her  heart  should  cease  its  yearning 
For  the  blithesome,  mocking  Black  Crow. 

#*       ***##  # 

Carle  Lee. 

Next  Issue.'] 
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SCIENCE  IN  PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


Many  people  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion in  the  last  few  years  that  the 
study  of  science  is  not  a  commendable 
pursuit,  and  discourage  it  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  presented.  I  admit 
that,  in  regard  to  certain  •  so-called 
science,  the  conclusion  is  a  correct 
one.  I  have  no  reference  to  the  lat- 
ter, however,  when  I  advocate  the 
study  of  science  in  primary  schools 
and  in  academies.  Truth  will  never 
do  anyone  an  injury,  and  to  search- 
for  truth  is  the  object  of  all  real 
science.  With  such  an  object  in  view, 
surely  its  votaries  should  receive  en- 
couragement from  all. 

The  term  science  is  a  broad  one, 
and  must  be  qualified  in  order  to 
express  my  meaning.  I  mean  by  it 
natural  science,  or  those  branches  of 
science  which  treat  particularly  of 
natural  objects. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  at 
what  time  in  life  this  study  should  be 
begun,  in  advocating  its  introduction 
into  primary  schools.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  it  will  be  begun  at  too  early 
an  age.  We  have  only  to  remember 
how  soon  a  child  begins  to  make 
enquiries,  to  see  that  at  an  early  age 
it  is  prepared  for  such  exercises.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  child's  first  ques- 
tions are,  why? — how? 


RIAL. 

A  fair  amount  of  discretion  is  not 
out  of  place  when  one  undertakes 
such  a  task,  and  the  question  as  to 
methods  of  instruction  becomes  an 
important  one.  To  follow  any  text- 
book closely,  without  giving  object 
lessons,  would  doubtless  prove  a  com- 
plete failure.  Only  partial  success 
attends  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
endeavoring  by  this  method  to  in- 
struct those  who  are  more  advanced 
in  years.  An  object  to  be  studied,  a 
boy  or  girl  to  examine  and  ask  ques- 
tions, a  teacher  near  to  encourage  and 
answer  questions,  are  the  necessary 
parts  of  an  ideal  recitation  in  natural 
science.  Frequently  a  certain  amount 
of  apparatus  must  be  provided  also. 
It  will  be  surprising  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  questions  that  will  be  asked, 
and  the  amount  of  interest  manifested 
by  the  pupil  under  such  circum- 
stances. .  Many  times  the  questioner 
will  need  some  encouragement  and 
assistance,  and  then  a  suggestion  from 
the  teacher  will  start  him  off  afresh 
on  an  interesting  line  of  investigation . 
It  will  be  seen  that  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  subjects  may  be  studied, 
and  the  interest  will  continue  all  the 
while  unabated.  One  great  difficulty 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  teacher  to  answer  many 
questions  which  appear  to  him  foolish 
and  absurd.  Patience  is  always  neces- 
sary, for  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  sue- 
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cess  of  this  method  to  discourage 
questions.  The  teacher  will  become 
more  interested  himself  if  he  pays 
attention  to  the  questions  and  answers 
them  carefully.  In  answer  to  the 
objection  that  this  plan  is  not  practi- 
cable, it  may  be  stated  that  the  writer 
knows  a  teacher  of  small  children 
who  has  it  in  successful  operation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  these 
subjects  should  be  studied  in  early 
school  days,  but  only  two  or  three  will 
be  noticed  here.  In  the  first  place,  if 
such  a  course  were  pursued,  the  young 
men  and  the  young  ladies  who  are 
sent  to  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  would  be  better  trained. 
They  would  be  close  observers  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  could  come 
to  college  having  already  attained,  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  training  in  acade- 
my and  college:  the  power  to  study, 
to  think,  and  to  come  to  a  just  con- 
clusion from  what  is  observed.  Such 
an  one  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  who  have  enjoyed  no  such 
privileges. 

Another  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
such  a  course  of  study  is  the  bringing 
of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  into 
closer  contact.  One  of  the  evils  of 
our  present  system  of  instruction  is 
the  fact  that  these  two  classes  of 
individuals  do  not  become  acquainted 
with  each  other  sufficiently  for  the 
proper  sympathy  to  subsist  between 
them.  The  method  of  instruction  in 
the  scientific  branches  of  our  schools 
has  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  bar- 


riers, and  let  us  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  a  better  relation  will 
subsist. 

C.  E.  B. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 


On  December  7th,  r889,  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  first  and  last  President  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America, 

I  died,  and  was  buried  in  New  Orleans. 
Everywhere  in  the  South  memorial 
exercises  were  held,  and  our  orators 
pronounced  just  and  eloquent  eulogies 

j  upon  the  dead  chieftain. 

Our  press  unanimously  paid  high 
tribute  to  his  life  and  services.  The 
people  met  in  these  meetings  and  gave 
sanction  to  all  that  was  said.  They 

j  read  the  papers  with  approving  hearts. 
But  we  think  we  do  no  violence  to 
our  Southern  principles  and  Southern 
sympathies,  when  we  say  that,  mingled 
with  these  expressions  of  high  admi- 
ration, there  were  no  tears.  The  great 
heart  of  the  South  was  not  touched, 
except  as  his  death  recalled  the  terri- 
ble scenes  of  its  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships. There  was  no  feeling  of  be- 
reavement or  of  irreparable  loss. 

We  honor  Jefferson  Davis.  We 
honor  him  as  exemplifying  the  high- 
est devotion  to  principle.  We  honor 
him  as  a  great  statesman,  a  skillful 
soldier,  a  great  orator  and  a  stainless 
Southern  gentleman.  We  honor  him 
most  of  all  perhaps  for  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  lost  cause,  as  its  leader 
and  President.  But  the  youth  of  the 
South* have  never  been  taught  to  con- 
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sider  him  as  a  part  of  their  lives  or  as 
a  factor  in  the  age  in  which  they  live. 
To  us,  he  was  a  part  of  another  life. 
He  was  one  of  a  preceding  generation. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  Southern 
soldiers  laid  aside  their  arms  as  easily 
as  they  had  taken  them  up.  Worship- 
fully  they  took  off  the  tattered  gray 
and  assumed  the  garb  of  citizenship. 
They  first  rebuilt  their  ruined 
homes,  began  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes  and  turned  their  faces  hope- 
fully towards  the  future.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  no  part  of  this.  They  left 
him  where  they  left  their  blood.  He 
was  no  longer  their  leader.  His  use- 
fulness to  the  South  expired  with  that 
of  which  he  was  the  incarnation,  on 
the  bleak  hills  of  Appomattox.  When 
General  Lee's  sword  left  his  hand 
Jefferson  Davis  became  a  living 
reminiscence. 

He  staked  everything,  future,  fame, 
wealth  and  citizenship,  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  Confederate  arms.  He  wa- 
gered it  all  upon  the  result.  He  lost. 
The  cause  became  the  ' '  Lost  Cause, ' ' 
and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  The 
new  order  of  things  never  appealed 
to  him.  He  had,  we  believe,  little 
sympathy  for  the  "New  South." 
Retiring  from  public  gaze  he  went, 
after  his  liberation,  to  his  plantation 
in  Mississippi  and  lived  practically 
the  life  of  a  banished  king.  A  few 
friends,  his  accomplished  family  and 
his  books  were  his  only  companions. 
Now  and  then  he  would  reappear  and 
the  people  would  reverentially  wel- 
come him,  and  jealously  they  "would 


guard  their  right  to  do  it.  He  would 
go  back  to  his  home  and  seclusion 
and  the  people  would  go  about  their 
business.  His  appearance  was  no 
return  from  Elba.  He  never  attempted 
to  make  it  one. 

Jefferson  Davis  loved  the  South — 
but  he  loved  it  for  what  it  had  been 
to  him,  just  as  the  South  loved  him 
for  what  he  had  been  to  it.  It  was 
the  affection  of  gratitude  with  both. 
There  was  no  hope  in  it.  He  loved 
the  men  who  had  surrendered  their 
property  and  endangered  their  lives 
that  the  principles  he  advocated  might 
receive  the  sanction  of  successful 
arms.  His  heart  was  always  full  for 
the  Confederate  soldier  and  he  was 
always  glad  to  speak  to  them  and  for 
them.  Southern  progress  and  pros- 
perity, save  as  it  meant  increased 
comfort  and  happiness  for  them  and 
their  sons,  never  made  his  heart  glad. 
He  had  no  country.  He  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  He  occupied  the 
peculiar  position  of  an  uncrowned 
king  living  in  the  midst  of  his  sub- 
jects without  a  voice  in  their  plans 
and  with  no  authority  over  their  exe- 
!  cution. 

i  He  was  Napoleon  banished  to  Paris 
!  yet  stripped  of  his  power. 

He  was  an  honest  man.     Even  his 

enemies  never  attempted  to  fasten  on 
|  him    the    charge    of  over-weening 

ambition.  He  was  true  as  steel  to 
J  his  convictions.  He  believed  with 
i  all  his  soul  in  the  irrefutable  doctrine 

of  State  sovereignty.     He  held  that 

the    creature    could    never  become 
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greater  than  the  creator,  and  he  left 
this  tenet  as  his  richest  legacy  to 
Southern  youth. 

And  while  there  was  no  irrepress- 
ible sob  of  a  grief-stricken  and 
uncomforted  people  at  his  grave  as 
was  at  Henry  Grady's,  yet  we  will 
build  his  monument  high  and  of 
enduring  marble.  We  will  build  it 
near  Lee's  and  Jackson's.  And  as 
the  South  grows  on,  as  the  hardships 
and  wounds  of  the  past  are  lost  in  the 
glorious  presage  of  the  future,  as  its 
resources  are  developed,  as  its  mines 
begin  to  glitter  for  the  first  time  since 
God  piled  his  mountains  up,  and  its 
fields  grow  yellow  unto  harvest,  and 
thrift  bids  barrenness  smile — then  the 
youth  of  the  land  may  go  there  and 
learn  what  heroism  means,  and  what 
devotion  to  principle  means,  as  they 
look  upon  the  statue  of  that  man 
whose  soldiers  "advanced  the  world 
in  honor."  It  will  shine  with  the 
story  of  Southern  heroism,  and  as  he 
looks  visions  of  those  fields  "where 
on  every  ragged  gray  cap  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  laid  the  sword  of  his 
imperishable  knighthood,"  will  pass 
before  him,  and  he  will  turn  away 
inspired  to  attempt  things  worthy  of 
those  men  and  of  the  heritage  of 
honor  they  left  him.         J.  E.  W. 


HENRY  W.  GRADY. 


In  the  death  of  this  illustrious 
Georgian,  the  South  has  lost  its  most 
useful,  most  beloved  and  most  elo- 
quent son.     He  was  its  prophet  as, 
4 


also,  at  the  same  time  its  leader.  His 
clearer  vision  saw  the  bright  road  to 
prosperity  and  peace,  and  he  was  ever 
eagerly  pointing  it  out.  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  under  his  influence  and 
direction,  became  the  great  Southern 
paper,  more  than  rivaling  in  its  bril- 
liancy and  influence  the  old  Richmond 
Examiner.  Its  circulation  had  reached 
150,000  and  was  growing  marvelously 
every  day.  He  was  its  inspiration. 
His  short,  brilliant  editorials  caught 
the  public  eye  and  held  it. 

His  energetic  enterprise  always  led 
the  readers  of  the  Constitution  to  ex- 
pect the  freshest  news  and  the  fullest 
and  latest  reports.  And  they  were 
never  disappointed.  Asa  journalist, 
he  stood  without  peer  in  the  South. 

Henry  Grady  was  also  an  orator. 
God  had  given  him  the  orator's  heart, 
and  no  man  since  the  days  of  Seargent 
S.  Prentiss  has  with  such  perfect 
hand  "untwisted  the  cords  that  bind 
the  hidden  soul  of  sympathy."  His 
life  had  no  inconsistencies  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  his  magic  words.  He 
believed  in  God,  and  his  mother's 
knee,  he  said,  was  the  truest  altar  he 
had  ever  yet  found.  He  added  to, 
rather  than  destroyed,  the  Christian's 
hope,  and  hundreds  blessed  his  chari- 
table heart.  He  comforted  those  in 
distress  and  with  willing  hand  he 
always  gave  alms.  And,  quoting  the 
words  of  another  American  orator, 
"Were  every  one  for  whom  he  did 
some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blos- 
som to  his  grave,  to-night  he  would 
sleep  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers, " 
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Such  a  nature  could  not  but  be  elo- 
quent. But  it  is  not  as  a  journalist, 
nor  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  that  the 
South  will  feel  his  loss  so  grievously. 
Other  men  can  write  and  other  men 
have  been  blessed  with  eloquent 
tongues.  But  it  is  as  an  apostle  of 
progress,  as  a  practical  optimist,  as  a 
builder  of  new  ways,  as  a  formulator 
of  disorganized  plans,  that  his  death 
falls  so  heavily  upon  us.  He  was  our 
messenger  bearing  the  commission  of 
a  General .  He  went  to  our  supposed 
enemy  the  North  armed  thus,  and  the 
conviction  that  we  were  being  under- 
stood came  over  us. 

He  went  to  Boston  to  speak  upon 
the  race  problem.  He  had  studied  it 
for  years,  and  like  an  eager  boy  goes 
to  his  mother  with  a  tale  of  true  in- 
jury, with  marks  to  prove  it,  he  went 
before  New  England's  representatives 
armed  with  indisputable  facts  and 
figures  and  convinced  them  that  it 
was  our  problem,  and  that  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  solved  was 
by  patience  and  non-interference. 
They  heard  him  and  they  believed 
him. 

His  speech  in  Boston  ought  and 
will  be  the  Southern  chart.  The 
principles  there  so  eloquently  avowed 
will  be  the  heritage  of  every  young 
man  in  the  South. 

Though  the  voice  that  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  words  has  been  sealed 
with  eternity's  hush,  yet  once  spoken 
they  have  become  the  property  and 
covenant  of  every  true  Southern  man, 
and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  at  all  into 


a  successful  solution  of  this  problem 

they  must  guide  us. 

"Grady,  thy  work  is  done,  well  done!" 
Sink  thou  to  rest  beneath  the  laurels  thou 

hast  won. 
Atlanta's  pride,  the  Southern  hope, 
No  life  in  honor  and  in  worth  can  cope. 

J.  O.  Atkinson. 

A  GREATER  NEED. 


It  has  been  very  interesting  to  us 
to  read  man)-  of  the  comments  and 
editorials  of  the  different  newspapers 
on  the  President's  message.  And  we 
heartily  concur  with  many  of  our 
Southern  editors  in  their  protest 
against  certain  points  of  legislation 

|  advocated  by  the  President. 

We  have  good  reason  to  think  the 
South  can  manage  its  own  elections 

:  and  educate  its  own  children,  and  we 
are  assured  that  the  so-called  "fla- 
grant  evils"  attendant  upon  elections 
are  no  worse  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  the  difference  consists  in 
methods  not  in  results. 

But  one  measure  advocated  in  the 
"message"  seems  to  us  to  be  especial- 
ly commendable,  of  greater  conse- 
quence, and  of  higher  concern,  than 
any  other.  This  is  the  "provision 
for  a  naval  reserve  to  consist  of  mer- 
chant ships,  and  the  development  of 
a  sufficient  body  of  trained  American 
seamen." 

Various  methods  have  been  devised 
and  suggested  bv  economists  and 
legislators  for  the  disposition  of  the 
surplus.  And  certainly  national  ex- 
penditures should   always   be  judi- 
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ciously  and  economically  made,  but  it 
is  poor  economy  and  judgment  to 
withhold  appropriations  when  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  invested  in 
a  navy  for  our  own  protection,  and  a 
merchant  marine  for  carrying  our 
own  produce,  would  secure  manifold 
results  in  a  short  time  which  ought 
to  be  plainly  visible  to  every  statesman. 

We  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world  in  any  of  our 
internal  resources.  Our  institutions 
are  freer  than  any  other  on  the  globe.- 
We  have  the  best,  the  noblest  patriot- 
ism the  Anglo-Saxon  can  afford. 

But  when  we  look  at  our  naval 
department,  the  strength  of  a  country 
in  a  time  of  war  in  every  age  and 
clime  ;  when  we  see  within  our  har- 
bois  ships  bearing  the  flag  of  every 
other  nationality  ;  when  we  compare 
the  ships  of  the  United  States  both  in 
number  and  size  with  those  belong- 
ing to  the  4 k  proud  mistress  of  the 
seas,"  we  cannot  but  feel  humiliated. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  all  our  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  other  nations  ; 
that  in  foreign  ports  the  flags  of  every 
nation  can  be  seen  save  that  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States 
and  that  we  have  ample  means  in  our 
treasury  to  make  any  necessary  ex- 
penditure for  such  a  purpose,  our 
national  pride  is  severely  and  justly 
wounded.  Who  can  thus  contem- 
plate the  vast  utility,  the  indescrib- 
able fitness,  of  such  an  appropriation, 
and  not  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
needed  measures  recommended  by  our 
honored  President. 


Besides  being  both  beneficial  and 
absolutely  necessary  in  self-protection, 
and  rendering  important  service  in 
carrying  our  mails  and  passengers,  the 
building  of  a  good  able  marine  would 
put  a  vast  amount  of  idle  currency  in 
the  channels  of  circulation.  The 
money  derived  from  indirect  taxation, 
over  and  above  the  amount  needed 
for  our  national  expenditures,  has  been 
accumulating  long  enough,  and  it  will 
be  wise  legislation  to  provide  some 
means  whereby  our  laboring  classes 
could  again  have  it  at  their  com- 
mand. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  heed  this  admo- 
nition of  the  President,  and  not  allow 
us  to  be  longer  ridiculed  by  other 
nations  for  this  neglect. 

G.  W.  W. 


NEW  YEAR'S  DAY. 

"  The  year 

Has  gone,  and  with  it  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.  Its  mark  is  on  each  brow, 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart." 

Welcome  the  new  year!  New  Year's 
Day!  the  day  of  firm  resolves  and 
turning-  over  new  leaves ;  the  day 
when  friends  meet  with  pleasant  greet- 
ings, shake  hands,  and  u  swear  off;" 
the  birth-day  of  good  resolutions, 
pledges,  diaries. 

It  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  to 
know  how  all  the  students  spend 
New  Year's  Day,  notice  their  actions* 
read  their  thoughts.  Some  have 
gathered  in  crowds  and  reminded  each 
other  that  it's  1890  now  ;  some  are 
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thinking  only  of  the  examinations 
which  begin  to-morrow  ;  others  have 
met  and  "sworn  off"  something; 
all,  let  us  hope,  have  "resolved"  to 
do  better  this  year.  In  that  room 
just  over  there  is  a  student  who  has 
no  examination  to-morrow.  He  has 
just  finished  a  letter  home,  and  has 
promised  not  to  give  his  mother  as 
much  trouble  this  year  as  he  did  last. 
Wait  and  see  if  he  is  true  to  his 
promise. 

In  the  next  room  another  is  also 
writing.  A  New  Year's  card  lies  on 
the  table.  Only  one  person  in  the 
world  could  have  written  such  tender 
words  on  the  little  card  enclosed. 
She  expects  a  letter  from  him,  and 
the  first  letter  he  has  written  this 
year  he  is  now  writing  to  her  on  this 
first  night  of  the  year.  Like  his 
neighbor,  he  has  dated  his  letter 
wrong,  but  she  will  understand  it;  we 
must  not  interfere.  Pleasant  dreams 
to  him,  happy  New  Year  to  her. 

In  other  rooms,  too,  some  are  alone, 
thinking  of  the  old  year.  What  have 
they  done?  Have  they  thrown  sun- 
shine on  the  circle  in  which  they 
moved?  Have  they  scattered  flowers 
in  the  pathway  of  any  despondent, 
care-worn  fellow-student?  Have  they 
lightened  the  burden  of  any  weary 
soul?  Have  they  lifted  the  shadow" 
from  any  saddened  heart?  Have  they 
done  all  they  might  have  done  for 


themselves  and  for  others?  We  will 
not  break  in  upon  their  reveries.  We 
must  leave  them  and  peep  into  this 
room  where  the  boys  are  laughing 
and  joking.  The  new  year  looks 
bright  to  them — no  troubles,  no 
cares! 

Now  let  us  look  in  on  others  to 
whom  New  Year's  Day  brings  sad 
memories  and  gloomy  thoughts.  They 
have  seen  sorrow  during  the  old  year. 
Some  secret  sorrow  seems  to  haunt 
them  now.  The  smile  they  wear 
when  we  drop  into  their  rooms  is 
feigned,  the  laugh  at  some  passing 
jest  is  mechanical.  Perhaps  since  last 
New  Year's  Day  the  death  angel  has 
rapped  at  the  door  of  loved  ones;  at 
the  door  of  home,  perhaps.  The 
future  seems  dark  and  gloomy.  New 
Year's  Day  has  been  sad.  But  we 
must  not  linger  with  them.  Leave 
them  alone  to  wrestle  with  their 
thoughts.  May  their  new  year  be 
brighter  than  New  Year's  Day  has 
been. 

There  are  some  we  have  not 
noticed.  May  they  continue  the 
diaries  they  have  begun,  stand  by  their 
good  resolutions,  be  faithful  to  their 
pledges.  May  those  who  have  seen 
bright  visions  have  their  happiest 
dreams  fulfilled,  but  let  them  share 
their  joys  with  the  sad  and  despondent. 
To  one  and  all,  a  happy  new  year. 

J.  B.  S. 
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La  Grippe  has  with  wonderful 
rapidity  spread  over  the  country  and 
seized  upon  the  noses  of  the  people, 
who  can  now  indulge  with  unstinted 
prodigality  in  that  indescribable 
luxury,  the  sneeze.  Originating  in 
Russia,  it  rapidly  spread  over  Europe, 
and  sweeping  across  the  waters 
pounced  with  vigor  upon  America. 
While  the  disease  is  not  necessarily 
dangerous,  yet  it  is  one  at  which  a 
man  cannot  with  impunity  turn  up 
his  nose. 


After  ringing  the  changes  again 
and  again  on  u  Is  Marriage  a  Failure?" 
and  burning  into  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  hosts 
of  magazine  writers  have  shifted  their 
position  and  are  thundering  away  on 
the  divorce  question.  While  read- 
ing some  of  these  articles  the  thought 
is  continually  presenting  itself:  Why, 
and  how,  do  opinions,  which  on  their 
very  face  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  hatched  in  the  cranium  of  a 
crank,  find  their  way  into  magazines 
like  the  Forum  and  North  American 
Review.  They  would,  perhaps,  be 
valuable  in  a  collection  of  intellectual 
curiosities  showing  the  rare  freaks  of 
the  human  mind. 


The  seventeen-year-old  daughter 
of  Sam  Jones,  the  evangelist,  recently 
eloped  with  a  Georgia  stenographer. 
May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  that 
stenographer  if  he  is  a  dude,  for  Sam 
won't. 


One  of  the  probable  effects  of  the 
revolution  in  Brazil  will  be  the  turn- 
ing of  the  tide  of  immigration  from 
the  United  States.  Heretofore  there 
has  practically  been  but  one  country 
to  which  the  inquiring  emigrant  could 
go  ;  but  when  the  new  republic  shall 
have  been  firmly  established  it  will 
offer  no  mean  inducements  to  the 
crowds  that  now  flock  to  the  United 
States.  Already  the  numbers  who 
come  to  this  country  are  decreasing, 
being  100,000  less  for  1889  than  1888. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  perplexing 
question  will  solve  itself  in  a  way 
which  had  not  been  expected. 


The  Blaine-Gladstone  duel  in  the 
last  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  will  be  read  with  great  inter- 
est all  over  the  Union.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  battle  of  giants,  and  the  contest  is 
fraught  with  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  two  parties  who  have  so  long 
championed  the  respective  sides.  The 
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one  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Protectionists  of  America,  the  other  a 
chieftain  whose  political  sagacity  and 
universal  knowledge  oi  those  matters 
affecting  the  wealth  of  nations,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  lofty  character 
of  his  statesmanship,  their  views  are 
entitled  to  and  will  command  the 
respectful  consideration  of  every  one. 
Those  who  have  so  long  contended 
that  Protection  per  se  is  a  form  of 
' '  robbery, ' '  will  find  great  pleasure  in 
reading  the  "Grand  Old  Man's"  able 
and  lucid  argument  on  that  point. 

While  a  literary  magazine  may  not 
be  the  proper  place  to  do  so,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  noticing  one  thing 
in  the  reply  of  Mr.  Blaine.  He  sees 
fit,  in  a  note,  to  reply  to  what  he 
terms  the  "free- trade"  message  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  in  the  course  of 
argument  pursued  he  shows  that  the 
American  manufacturer  can  and  does 
undersell  the  English  manufacturer 
in  English  markets.  This  is  done, 
as  Mr.  Blaine  says,  in  several  lines 
on  which  there  is  a  duty  ranging 
from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Now,  we  want  to  ask  if  the  object  of 
protection  is  to  enable  the  home  manu- 
facturer to  compete  with  the  foreign 
in  the  home  markets,  what  reason 
under  the  sun  is  there  to  protect  the 
industry  which  not  only  can  compete 
with  and  undersell  the  foreigner  here 
in  our  own  country,  but  can  carry  on 
the  fight  in  the  foreign  markets,  and 
that,  too,  with  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Gladstone  recently  celebrated 
his  eightieth  birth-day,  and  yet  he 


works  and  writes  with  the  vigor  of  a 
man  in  his  prime.  Long  may  he  live, 
and  oft  may  his  voice  be  heard  in 
defense  of  the  rights  of  man . 

The  Blair  bill  will  come  up  during 
the  present  sitting  of  Congress.  It 
has  been  stripped  of  some  of  its  most 
objectionable  features  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  pass  both  houses  without 
serious  opposition.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  persistent  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion which  some  of  our  papers  wage 
against  this  bill  is  without  foundation. 
While  we  do  not  believe  in  paternal- 
ism at  all,  yet,  in  the  impoverished 
condition  of  some  of  the  States,  this 
bounty  would  be  of  no  little  assistance. 
Certainly  it  is  better  for  the  growing 
surplus  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  States  on  a  basis  of  illiteracy,  than 
to  go  as  pensions  into  the  pockets  of 
those  men  who  were  "invisible  in 
war  and  who  are  invincible  in  peace. ' ' 


The  papers  report  the  startling  news 
that  Mr.  C.  L.  Powell  in  an  insane 
fit  cut  the  throat  of  his  little  daughter 
and  then  attempted  to  kill  his  wife, 

'  who  fled  and  escaped.  Mr.  Powell 
is  an  independent  missionary  to 
Algiers.  In  a  recent  visit  to  his  own 
country  he  stopped  here  a  few  days 
and  made  a  speech  on  the  field  in 

(  which  he  was  then  laboring.     He  is 

now  confined  in  an  insane  asylum  in 

Algiers.     [Since  writing  the  above, 

a  letter  has  been  received  conveying 
i  0 
I  the    intelligence    of    Mr.  Powell's 

I  death.] 
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The  cigarette  trust  is  the  latest  of 
the  schemes  of  capitalists  to  control 
prices.  We  have  always  bitterly 
opposed  the  formation  of  these  com- 
bines at  the  North,  and  we  deplore 
very  much  that  Southern  industries 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into 
schemes  which  have  for  their  aim  the 
oppression  of  the  many  and  the  up- 
building of  the  few.  The  parties  to 
the  trust  assert  that  they  are  not  com- 
bined to  lower  the  price  of  tobacco 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 
but  this  will  hardly  agree  with  the 
nature  of  the  movement. 


South  Carolina  has  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to 
boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
This  is  in  every  respect  a  wise  and 
beneficient  law  and  we  trust  that 
North  Carolina  will  soon  follow  the 
law  of  her  sister  State  in  this  highly 
creditable  act.       T.  W.  Bickett. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 


[contributed.  ] 


Mr.  Donald  G.  Mitchell's  Dream 
Life  and  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  in 
the  new  cameo  edition,  seem  to  be 
quite  a  success,  as  it  has  sold  so  well 
that  a  new  edition  of  3,000  copies  has 
been  set  and  printed. 

A  new  life  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
by  the  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  is  an- 
nounced by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

An  eminent  publisher  has  offered 
Mr.  Stanley  ^50,000  for  the  privilege 
of  publishing  his  book  on  Africa 
when  it  shall  have  been  written. 
This  is  another  proof  that  literatuie 
pays  those  who  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  native  ability,  develop- 
ment and  pluck. 

The  diary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
promised  for  early  publication. 


Mr.  Janvier  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Mexico  as  a  field  of  romance, 
which  is  proving  itself  a  very  inter- 
esting one.  His  latest  attempt  is  The 
Aztec  Treasure  House. 

Rider  Haggard's  next  novel,  some 
think,  will  be  on  the  style  of  Allan 
Quartermaiu,  and  will  be  called 
Allan's  Wife. 

Some  unpublished  works  of  Martin 
Iviither  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  city  library  of  Zwickan,  in  Saxony. 

The  last  speech  of  Henry  W.  Grady, 
which  he  delivered  in  Boston,  we  con- 
sider a  perfect  gem,  and  think  it 
ought  to  be  printed  in  large  type  and 
bound  in  regular  book  form. 

We  had  heard  nothing  of  Henry  T. 
Finck  before  his  book  came  out  on 
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Romantic  Love  and  Personal  Beauty. 
This  we  prize  very  highly  for  its  wit, 
wisdom  and  philosophical  thought. 
We  had  heard  nothing  of  him  since 
till  the  January  number  of  Scribner 
came  out.  In  this  Mr.  Finck  happily 
discusses  his  favorite  subject — the 
beauty  of  women.  This  time  it  is 
concerning  the  women  of  Spain. 

Du  Chaillu's  Viking  Age  is  a  book 
of  great  interest  to  native  English- 
men and  all  their  descendants.  The 
author  endeavors  to  unsettle  our  be- 
lief with  regard  to  our  ancestry  and 
teach  us  that  we  are  not  who  we 
thought  we  were,  and  are  much  bet- 
ter than  we  had  ever  imagined  our- 
selves to  be.  He  has  spent  the  past 
nine  years  in  the  libraries  and  muse- 
ums of  Norway  and  Sweden  preparing 
the  material  for  the  startling  an- 
nouncement that  our  English  ances- 
tors were  not  Angles  and  Saxons  but 
Northmen,  and  that  we  are  not  of 
Germanic  origin  but  Scandinavian. 

The  following  are  some  of  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu's  arguments:  "None  of  the 
tribes  to  which  the  Roman  writers 
gave  the  name  of  Germania  possessed 
ships ;  but  only  a  seafaring  people 
could  have  conquered  and  settled 
Britian.  The  Norsemen  were  great 
lovers  of  the  sea  and  early  possessed 
ships  and  a  most  venturesome  spirit. 
The  Norse  Sagas,  written  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century,  record  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  Norse  population  in 
Britain,  and  a  continued  migration, 
both  war-like  and  peaceful. ' '  He  gives 
a  statement  made  by  a  monk  named 


Witikind,  in  the  tenth  century,  that 
"some  thought  that  the  Saxons  had 
their  origin  from  the  Danes  and  the 
Norsemen."  Sax  was  the  Norse 
word  for  single-edged  sword,  and  possi- 
bly the  Romans  named  the  race  from 
this  weapon,  as  they  used  it,  and  the 
Germans  of  the  time  of  Germanicus 
were  armed,  "some  with  pikes  and 
the.  rest  only  with  stakes  burnt  at  the 
ends  or  short  darts."  And  further, 
that  ' '  archaeological  finds  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  prove  that  the 
civilization  of  the  Scandinavian  tribes 
during  the  bronze  and  early  iron  ages 
was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  more 
southern  Germanic  tribes."  Their 
knowledge  of  the  sea,  their  innate 
manhood  and  love  of  adventure  made 
them  the  terror  of  all  their  weaker 
neighbors.  They  founded  kingdoms 
and  dukedoms  in  the  more  southern 
countries,  and  William  the  Conqueror 
was  himself  a  Norseman,  and  when 
he  conquered  England  he  overcame 
largely  those  of  his  own  descent. 
The  more  civilized  Norsemen  defeated 
the  less  civilized  Norsemen.  The 
latter  part  of  the  work  is  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  mythology,  supersti- 
tions, traditions,  customs,  habits  and 
modes  of  life  of  the  Norsemen.  But 
whether  we  be  Germanic  or  Scandi- 
navian, the  work  is  of  great  value. 

Noah  Brook  says  that  Miss  Wool- 
som's  Jupiter  Lights  is  a  novel  which 
evinces  much  power,  acute  observa- 
tion of  humanity  and  of  nature  and  a 
vigor  of  style  most  remarkable.  And 
further,  that  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
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tales  ever  written  by  an  American. 
This  is  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
We  were  able  to  say. 

Charles  Kent,  in  Applied  Science, 
gives  us  a  charming  little  book  bear- 
ing the  attractive  title  of  The  Modem 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  These 
modern  wonders  are  the  steam  engine, 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, the  photograph,  the  spectro- 
scope, the  electric  light,  the  telephone 
with  its  attendant  inventions,  the 
phonograph  and  microscope.  The 
active  part  which  Americans  have 
taken  in  these  inventions,  and  the 
large  per  cent,  of  them  that  may  be 
attributed  to  American  genius,  are 
facts  about  which  we  are  all  justly 
proud. 

It  is  stated  by  those  who  know,  that 
Mrs.  Catherwood's  Romance  of  Bol- 
lard is  based  upon  truth;  that  the 
story  was  an  actual  fact,  and  that  the 
chief  personages  of  the  book,  except 
the  heroine,  Claire  Laval,  were  real 
people,  known  to  the  history  of 
French-English  occupation  of  Canada. 
This  is  another  Fenimore  Cooper 
experiment,  and  promises  to  be  a 
novel  of  lasting  admiration.  We 
approve  of  this  departure  in  fiction, 
because,  while  the  story  is  just  as 
interesting,  the  information  is  much 
more  valuable. 

The  most  useful  and  desirable  book 
of  late  publication  is  The  American 
Railway.  This  subject  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  daily  life  of  our 
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people  and  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  our  great  country.  It  either, 
directly  or  indirectly,  concerns  every- 
body.    In  it  are  fully  discussed  the 

j  construction,  development,  manage- 
ment and  appliances  of  our  great 
American  railway  systems.     Its  con- 

I  tributors  being  acknowledged  experts 
in  their  respective  departments,  give 
it  the  stamp  of  authority  from  title 
page  to  finis.  The  distinguished 
authors  of  the  work  are  Charles 
Francis  /Vdams,  President  of  the 
Union    Pacific ;    Thomas  L.  Jones, 

j  ex- Postmaster  General;  General 
Horace  Porter,  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Co. ;  E.  P.  Alexander,  President 
of  the  Georgia  Central  ;  T.  C.  Clark, 

|  Civil  Engineer;  M.  V.  Forney  author 
of  the  Catechism  of  the  Locomotive ; 
H.  G.  Prout,  editor  of  the  Railroad 
Gazette;  Theodore  Vorhees,  Assist- 
ant vSuperintendent  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  ;  Arthur  F.  Hadley, 
Professor  at  Yale  College ;  John 
Bogart,  State  Engineer,  New  York  ; 
Benjamin  Norton,  second  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Long  Island  Railroad ; 
and  B.  B.  Adams,  Jr.,  x\ssociate  Edi- 
tor of  the  Railroad  Gazette.  Now, 
if  these  twelve  distinguished  gentle- 
men are  not  enough  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  book  to  be  one  of  the 
first  magnitude,  we  would  hesitate 
long  before  attempting  to  select  men 
who  would.  And,  in  addition  to  these, 
Judge  Cooley  introduces  the  work 
with  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  rela- 

|  tions  of  the  railroads  of  the  country 

j  to  the  State. 
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Charles  Dudley  Warner,  whose 
fame  as  an  editor  and  essayist  is  as 
wide  as  the  world  ;  a  gentleman  who 
is  the  keenest  observer  of  individuals 
and  society  in  general;  an  author  of 
the  most  variegated  powers,  one  who 
can  be  serious,  humorous  or  critical 
and  play  upon  every  note  and  octave 
of  the  human  heart — this  many- 
sided  writer  has  traveled  up  and  down 
in  the  world  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the  j 
United  States,  and  has  before  told  ; 
the  world  only  a  part  of  what  he  has 
seen  and  felt.  Mr.  Warner  in  his 
travels  has  seen  the  hollowness  and 
rottenness  of  modern  society  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  felt  unwilling  to 
die  without  giving  this  same  society 
the  advantages  of  his  deep  convic- 
tions. As  a  most  effective  means  of  j 
accomplishing  his  purpose,  he  has 
given  us  a  novel  bearing  the  title  of 
A  Little  Journey  in  the  World.  In 
this  book  Mr.  Warner  has  reared  a 
light-house  upon  the  great  and  dark 
sea  of  sin,  right  over  the  maelstrom 
of  destruction.  Its  brilliant  light 
may  be  seen  bv  all  young  men  and 


girls  of  fast  tendencies,  whose  barks 
are  now  nearing  this  vortex  of  destruc- 
tion. We  trust  that  its  timely  warn- 
ing may  be  instrumental  in  saving 
many  lives  from  such  an  untimely 
death. 

Mr.  Lathrop's  Would  You  Kill 
Hi  in  f  is  a  novel,  many  of  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  the  busiest  parts 
of  New  York,  among  real  grain  deal- 
ers and  those  who  deal  in  futures. 
The  author  seems  to  unconsciously 
give  us  a  hand-book  and  an  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  meaning  of  "tape," 
"future  option/ '  ik  seller  July," 
"shorts,"  "longs, "  of  "scalpers" 
and  "cliques,"  of  "corners"  and  of 
"points."  In  this  book  Mr.  Lathrop 
also  attacks  capital  punishment,  and 
endeavors  to  prove  that  there  are 
punishments  for  murder  which  punish 
more  than  execution  bv  hanging-  or 
electricity  ;  and  it  is  a  low  state  of 
civilization  and  culture  which  cuts 
off  the  individual,  no  matter  how  de- 
graded he  may  be,  from  all  chances  of 
atonement  and  expiation. 

T.  S.  Sprinkle. 
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By  Alumni  Editor. 


Experience  has  had  the  effect  of 
making  chemists  exceedingl  y  cautions 
in  making  statements  for  which  they 
have  no  experimental  proof  with 
which  to  substantiate  them.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  may  be  taken  from 
their  hesitation  in  declaring  positively 
that  many  substances  now  considered 
elements  are  really  elements.  For 
some  time  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash, 
lime,  and  several  other  compound 
bodies  were  held  to  be  elements,  until 
Davy  obtained  simpler  substances 
from  each  of  them.  Therefore,  an 
element  is  usually  defined  as  a  sub- 
stance from  which  no  simple  body  ! 
can  be  obtained  bv  any  means  known  ; 
to  us  at  present.  This  topic  was 
suggested  by  reading  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  investigations 
of  Kruss  and  Schmidt  with  cobalt 
and  nickel,  the  first  report  of  which 
was  given  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  These  two  elements,  in  some 
respects,  are  peculiar.  Their  atomic 
weights  are  almost  the  same:  (cobalt 
59.1,  nickel  58.5,  or,  according  to 
another  authority,  cobalt  58.6,  nickel 
58.6).  They  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  in  the  periodic  system  of  the  I 
elements.  From  the  latter  is  derived 
the  almost  inevitable  conclusion  that 
the  properties  of  an  element  are  a 


function  of  its  atomic  weight,  and, 
therefore,  knowing  the  atomic  weight 
we  can  predict  its  properties.  Cobalt 
and  nickel,  however,  seem  to  be  ex- 
ceptions, since  they  have  almost 
identically  the  same  atomic  weights, 
while  in  many  respects  they  are  en- 
tirely different.  The  announcement, 
then,  that  a  new  element  had  been 
discovered  as  an  alloy  of  these  two 
metals  did  not  surprise  us.  The  facts 
in  the  case  now,  however,  seem  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  third  ele- 
ment. No  definite  statement  can  be 
made  until  further  investigation  is 
made. 

There  are  now  thirty-nine  crema- 
tories in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Italy  has  twenty-three  ;  America  has 
ten  ;  while  England,  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  have  one  apiece.  In  Italy 
there  were  two  cremations  in  1876  ; 
the  number  rose  to  fifteen  in  1877, 
and  in  1888  the  number  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six.  Since  1876 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  cremations  have  taken 
place  in  Italy,  while  the  combined 
numbers  in  all  other  countries  bring 
the  total  only  to  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-nine. — Science. 
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COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  ATHLETICS. 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


No  student  over  twenty-one  years 
old  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  a 
scholarship  at  Cornell  after  1891. 

In  the  last  fifty  years,  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  appointments  to 
West  Point,  only  one-third  have  grad- 
uated ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  United 
States  Army  has  not  places  for  all 
who  graduate.  We  don't  believe 
much  in  a  standing  army. 

A  beautiful  gold  and  silver  cup, 
costing  seventy-five  dollars,  purchased 
with  the  surplus  from  the  late  Illinois 
Oratorial  Contest,  will  be  given  to  the 
Illinois  Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation, to  be  carried  off  annually 
by  the  college  of  the  State  that  excels 
in  Athletics. 

The  prospect  is  that  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  usual  will  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  this  College  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Spring  term.  We  hear 
it  is  the  same  way  at  the  University. 
And  as  the  crops  have  been  generally 
poor,  we  suppose  Trinity  and  David- 
son will  suffer  the  same  falling  off. 

It  is  understood  that  University 
and  Trinity  will  play  the  remaining 
game  of  the  championship  series 
sometime  in  January.     If  they  will- 


play  in  Raleigh,. Wake  Forest  prom- 
ises a  delegation  one  hundred  and 
fifty  strong.  Wherever  it  is  played, 
Wake  Forest  will  await  the  issue  with 
interest.  Our  team  has  gone  into 
winter-quarters. 

A  movement,  begun  at  the  Baptist 
State  Convention,  is  now  being  vigor- 
j  ously  pushed,   looking  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  Baptist  Female 
University.     The  men  at  the  head  of 
j  the  movement  are  in  dead  earnest, 
J  and  we  believe  that  Wake  Forest  will 
j  soon  have  a  healthy  and  growing  sis- 
ter by  its  side.     It  has  a  hand  and 
hearts  for  it  whenever  it  is  established, 
j  Several  towns  have  made  bids. 

Apropos  of  foot-ball.  Davidson, 
which  has  had  no  hand  in  foot-ball, 
comes  to  the  front  with  a  proposition, 
j  well  sustained  by  letter,  to  organize  a 
North  Carolina  Inter-Collegiate  Ora- 
!  torical  Association.  We  have  had  it  in 
I  mind,  gentlemen,  and  the  Student 
j  has  advocated  it.     But  we  cheerfully 
accord  to  Davidson  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing first  taken  active  steps  towards 
securing  it.     Wake  Forest  is  in  for  it. 
[  And  if  established  will  acquit  herself 
j  at    least,   honorably,   as  she    has  in 
j  foot-ball. 
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AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES. 

R.  B.  White,  Editor  pro  tern. 


— Owing  to  the  illness  of  the  editor 
of  this  department,  an  inexperienced 
hand  has  taken  charge  of  it,  and  we 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  defects 
found  herein  will  not  be  charged  to 
the  regular  management  of  the  Stu- 
dent. 

— With  pleasure  we  receive  the  first 
number  of  Voices  of  Peace,  a  monthly 
edited  by  the  young  ladies  of  Peace 
Institute,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

If  the  first  number  of  this  magazine 
is  any  augury  of  its  future  success  in 
the  realm  of  college  literature,  we 
predict  for  it  a  distinguished  career. 
Neat  in  appearance,  refreshing  in  con-  i 
tents,  without  hesitation  we  pro- 
nounce it  one  of  the  best  sheets  on  our 
table.  It's  motto:  "  To  Be  and  not 
to  Seem,"  is  well  illustrated  in  the  I 
whole  make-up  of  the  magazine.  It 
has  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Burwell. 

The  article  on  "Personal  Magnet- 
ism" is  well  written,  and  we  were 
especially  captivated  by  the  "Sequel 
to  Ivanhoe. "  The  editorial  notes  are  j 
very  interesting,  giving  an  insight  j 
into  the  mysteries  of  life  at  a  female 
school. 

We  know  that  it  will  be  favorably 
received  everywhere  ;  that  it  will  be 
pointed  to  as  a  standing  argument 
in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of 


women.  We  welcome  it  gladly,  and 
wish  it  every  success  possible. 

— A  Chaucer  rage  seems  to  have 
started  among  college  students.  Three 
of  the  exchanges  for  the  past  month 
have  articles  on  him  and  his  poetry, 
and  in  other  articles  we  notice  his 
name  frequently  used.  The  first  con- 
tribution in  the  Tennessee  University 
Student  bears  the  title,  ' 1  Was  Chaucer 
a  Wycklifhte?"  This  is  a  short  and 
ably  written  article,  proving  that  he 
was  not.  This,  together  with  a  short 
piece  on  "History,"  are  the  only 
really  instructive  contributions  in  this 
issue  of  the  Studoit.  The  remainder 
consists  of  two  novelettes  and  a  "Trip 
to  New  York  City."  The  editorial 
department  is  entirely  too  short. 
There  are  only  three  articles,  and  one 
of  these  belongs  by  right  in  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  University.  The  depart- 
ment under  the  title  "On  the  Hill," 
however,  is  well  conducted,  and  forms 
a  part  which  interests  even  others 
than  the  students  of  the  University. 

— Every  month  we  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Texas  University  with 
pleasurable  expectation.  We  know 
that  in  it  there  will  something  fresh 
and  interesting.  The  editors  of  this 
magazine  seem  to  have  found  the  true 
theory  of  how  to  edit  a  college  journal. 
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It  has  recreation  combined  with  in- 
struction, articles  that  teach  as  well 
as  interest.  We  always  read  it  with 
pleasure. 

Especially  is  its  exchange  depart- 
ment good.  It  praises  that  which 
deserves  praise,  and  criticises  that 
which  ought  to  be  criticised.  While 
some  may  not  like  its  f  ank  mode  of 
criticism,  yet  all  should  know  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  standard  of  a  col- 
lege magazine  can  only  be  raised  by 
observing  the  criticisms  of  others.  WTe 
do  not  mean  by  this  the  fault-findings 
of  some  pessimists,  but  the  frank 
opinions  of  well-wishers,  which  are 
given  and  ought  to  be  received  with 
perfect  good  will. 

— The  first  article  in  the  Southern 
University  Monthly  is  headed  ''Char- 
acteristics of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  our  thought  that,  if  the 
contributor  wrote  according  to  the 
scope  of  his  subject,  the  article  would, 
indeed,  be  long,  was  not  far  from  cor- 
rect. Six  and  a  half  pages  in  small 
print  follow,  and,  although  it  is  well 
written,  we  think  it  is  too  long. 

The  exchange  department  is,  in  one 
respect,  deficient.  It  consists  solely 
of  news  gleaned  from  other  exchanges. 
It  has  no  reviews  nor  criticisms  of 
other  magazines.  While  these  items 
are  interesting,  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
would  be  better  to  label  these,  "News 
from  Other  Colleges, "  or  some  equiv- 
alent name,  and  under  the  head  cf 
"Exchanges"  consider  only  college 
journals  and  review  and  criticise 
these.      The    "locals"    are  indeed 


locals,  and  unintelligible  to  us.  But 
we  must  congratulate  the  Monthly  on 
its  neat  interior,  readable  contribu- 
tions and  interesting  editorials. 

— The  contributions  in  the  Ran- 
dolph-MaconMontkly  are,  for  the  most 
part,  short  and  well  written  ;  the  edi- 
torials especially  good,  and  so  are  the 
Alumni  notes.  The  college  notes  are 
rather  short,  and  consist  principally  of 
puns,  etc.,  which  are  hard  for  us  to 
understand.  But  the  principal  defect 
is  that  over  one-half  of  the  contribu- 
j  tions  are  novelettes. 

While  a  short  story  occasionally  is 
!  very  proper  and  adds  spice  to  a  maga- 
zine, yet  there  ought  not  to  be  a  pre- 
!*  ponderance  of  this.    We  think  that 
the  functions  of  a  college  journal  are 
!  not  so  much  in  printing  novels,  as  fur- 
|  nishing  a  medium  through  which  the 
students  may  express  their  ideas  on 
i  subjects    which  have  occupied  the 
|  minds  of  men,  or  do  now.    For  beauty 
of  language,    fine    description,  and 
enchaining  the  attention,  we  think 
that  "A  Thought  "  is  the  best.  The 
"Plea  for  the  Third  Party"  is  ably 
I  written  and  has  sound  arguments. 
|  The  "Poet's  Corner"  is  something 
\  different  from  most  college  magazines 
and  forms  an  attractive  part. 

— The  Kentucky  University  Tablet 
\  is  very  good,  what  there  is  of  it.  There 
'  are  only  three  contributions.  Of  these, 
\  the  best  is  "Lasting  Monuments." 
|  The  editorials  are  very  good,  short, 
■  and  to  the  point.  We  like  this  fea- 
!  ture  in  the  Tablet.  Have  a  good 
1  number  of  editorials,  but  let  them  be 
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short.  A  good  many  exchanges  have 
only  three  or  four  and  these  are  long. 
The  briefer  and  more  concise  an  arti- 
cle is,  with  the  more  interest  will  it 
be  read. 

By  far  the  best  contribution  in  the 
Alamo  and  San  Jacinto  Monthly  is 
the  article  headed  the  "Best  Age  for 
Poetry. '?    The  writer's  object  is  to 


prove  that  the  Grseco-Roman  age  was 
not  as  conducive  to  the  conception  of 
some  great  poem  as  the  modern  age. 
It  is  a  well  expressed  article.  We 
must  congratulate  the  Monthly  on  its 
fine  exchange  department.  It's  criti- 
cisms are  all  well-timed  and  deserve 
attention. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE 


J.  B.  Spilman,  Editor. 


Examinations  gone  ! 
Christmas  passed  off  pleasantly. 
"Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  We  are."— 
R-a-t-s  ! 

In  and  about  the  College — "La 
Grippe." 

Where  is  the  foot-ball  team  ? 

Miss  Maud  Martin  returned  to 
her  home  at  Gordonsville,  Va.,  just 
before  Christmas. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Shaw,  of  Edenton,  and 
Prof.  T.  J.  Simmons,  of  Durham, 
dwelt  among  us  during  the  holidays. 

Johnny's  Christmas  gun  is  broken, 

Twisted  is  the  big  tin  horn; 
Thanks  we  give,  by  this  same  token 

Quiet  reigns  both  night  and  morn. 

-Ex. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Brewer,  of  C.  B.  F. 
Institute,  Murfreesboro,  recently  spent 
several  days  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Thompson,  of  Louis- 
burg,  spent  his  Christmas  here.  He 


reports  a  good  school  at  Louisburg, 
and  is  enthusiastic  over  the  Literary 
Club  there. 

One  of  our  new-ish,  after  a  series 
of  observations  on  absences  from  the 
lecture-rooms,  and  a  careful  review  of 
the  sick  list,  informs  his  friends  that 
there  must  be  an  academic  m  college. 

Rev.  C.J.  Woodson  and  wife,  of 
Mooresville,  stopped  on  the  Hill  a  few 
days  in  December.  Mr.  Woodson 
preached  for  us  Sunday  night,  Dec. 
15th.  Rev.  I.  T.  Newton  (student) 
occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  morning. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  Glee 
Club?  The  citizens  have  been  rest- 
ing quietly  long  enough.  Boys,  or- 
ganize a  glee  club  and  make  a  raid  on 
their  peaceful  slumbers. 

Prof.  Henry  Simmons  spent 
Xmas  at  his  home  on  the  Hill.  He 
is  the  same  courteous  and  gentle- 
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manly  Henry  who  left  us  last  Au- 
gust, to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
German  in  Carson  College,  Tenn. 

J.  M.  Brewer  &  Co.  have  dis- 
solved, and  are  succeeded  by  the  firm, 
Brewer  (W.  C.)  &  Holding  (W.  W.) 

Mr.  W.  T.  Walters  and  family 
left,  January  ist,  for  Campville,  Ala- 
chua County,  Florida,  where  they 
will  in  future  reside. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  jokes. 
One  makes  you  ache  with  laughter, 
the  other  only  makes  you  ache.  This 
one  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  —  Wif 's 

Gazette. 

Died. — On  the  night  of  the  26th 
inst,  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Vann,  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fort,  sister  of  Mrs.  Vann. — Raleigh 
Call,  Dec.  jot/i. 

Miss  Maggie  Houston,  who  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  with  friends 
and  relatives  on  the  Hill,  left  for  her 
home  in  Monroe,  Dec.  28th. 

MORE  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  US  TIRED. 

Christmas. 

Examinations. 

The  weather. 

Masqueraders. 

"  Sociables  "  (so  to  speak). 

"La  Grippe." 

The  class  yells. 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb." 

E.  W.  Carr,  the  jovial  State  Sena- 
tor from  Sampson,  recently  paid  the 
Hill  a  flying  visit. 

That  popular  insurance  agent,  Mr. 
Cary  Hunter,  stopped  on  the  Hill  a 
few  days  during  the  Christmas  holi- 


days.   Wonder  of  Mr.   Hunter  was 

present  at  the  death  of  Mr.   S  , 

described  by  one  of  our  exchanges  as 
follows: 

Insurance  Superintendent  — Well, 
did  you  succeed  in  persuading  Mr. 
Samson  to  insure  his  life? 

Agent  (sadly) — No,  I  talked  to  him 
six  hours,  but  before  I  got  in  all  my 
arguments  he  died. 

We  regret  that  our  colleague,  Mr. 
J.  O.  Atkinson,  has  been  prevented 
by  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  from 
writing  up  his  editorial  work  for  the 
Student.  Owing  to  the  sickness  of 
the  editors,  three  editorial  depart- 
ments have  been  contributed  this  issue. 
We  return  thanks  to  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Sprinkle,  T.  W.  Bickett  and  R.  B. 
White. 

Died. — In  the  town  of  Wake  Forest, 
Dec.  8th,  at  6  p.  m.,  another  silver 
cord  was  loosed,  another  golden  bowl 
was  broken,  and  the  spirit  of  Miss 
Olivia  Rayborn  returned  to  God  who 
gave  it.  Always  content,  always  will- 
ingly and  cheerfully  performing  her 
duty;  mild  and  obedient  in  her  last 
illness,  perfectly  happy  in  the  hour  of 
death. — Biblical  Recorder. 

Boys,  don't  forget  to  block  up  the 
entrances  to  the  Society  Halls  during 
the  social  gathering  Anniversary 
night.  Girls,  don't  forget  to  laugh  and 
talk  incessantly  during  the  exercises. 
Boys,  don't  forget  to  help  them. 

Misses  Annie  and  Lizzie  Perry, 
of  Franklin  Co.,  have  been  visiting 
the  family  of  Mrs.  J.  M.,  Brewer. 
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IT  WAS  CHRISTMAS  TIME. 
A  young  man  sat  in  the  parlor  dim, 

A  hugging  his  Liza  Jane  ; 
The  old  man  came  and  looked  at  him 

And  shook  a  heavy  cane. 

The  young  man  rose  and  said  aloud, 

"  This  meeting  gives  me  pain, 
For  two's  a  company,  and  three's  a  crowd, 

So  good  bye,  Liza  Jane."—  Ex — Odus. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Cannon  has  been  elected 
Assistant  Librarian.  Books  when  bor- 
rowed and  returned  must  now  pass 
through  the  hands  of  both  Librarian 
and  Assistant.  Even  a  pencil  mark 
found  on  the  book  is  sufficient  cause 
for  detaining  it  if  going  from  the 
library,  detaining  the  borrower  if  it  is 
coming  in.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
library  and  those  whose  interests  it  is 
intended  to  serve,  that  boys  who  "bor- 
row" books  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Librarian  cannot  be  detained 
before  the  Faculty.  We  prefer  the 
books  to  the  boys,  however,  for  they 
are  of  more  value  to  the  College  than 
the  boys  who  "hook"  them. 

PRIMEVAL  JOURNALISM. 
The  bulletin  board  has  been  of  late 
fairly  bristling  with  the  spicy  notes, 
cartoons  and  comments,  local  hits, 
hard  hits,  of  a  certain,  or,  rather, 
uncertain,  sheet  called  The  Daily 
Hoiuler.  Owing  to  the  ' 1  hard  times, ' ' 
the  Hozvler  has  changed  hands  seven 
times  since  its  first  appearance.  In  op- 
position to  the  Howler,  the  Borer  was 
issued — only  twice;  The  "Critic" 
came  out  once  and  then  died.  The 
Dixit  followed  suit.  xAnother  eon- 
temporary  of  the  Howler  known 
as  Spunch  was  posted  in  the  early 


morning,  but  the  paper  decayed  before 
mid-day,  and  Spiuicli  was  suspended. 

The  following  postal  came  into  our 
possession  by  accident.  Upon  investi- 
gation we  learn  that  it  is  the  work  of 
a  senior  ;  but  it  is  quite  natural  for 
him  to  be  guilty  of  such  work  after 
suffering  a  two  hours  "lie-over"  at  a 
"plaise"  like  Neuse. 

Neuse,  N.  C.  (!) 

A.  D.  (  !!) 

Deer  B  , 

i  arriv  at  thys  plaise  too  or  thre 
howers  agoh.  i  Have  learnt  thate 
thay  have  Sondey  schule  ever  Sondey 
at  Mont  Vearnone.  Soe  cum  ahed; 
will  bee  Ghlad  tew  sea  yer  down  hear 
&  here  yew  speke  on  Sabath  Schules. 
i  no  yew  hev  gote  it  in  yer,  cum,  cum ! 
Non  compos  mentis. 

Yores  hopin  to  sea  yer,   

We  hope  to  see  a  large  number  of 
young  ladies  present  at  the  Anniver- 
sary exercises.  Come,  be  sure  to 
come !    We  have  an  abundance  of 

1  "newish"  this  year,  and  they  are  as 
handsome,  fascinating  and  charmino- 
as  the  State  can  furnish,  and  can  be 

!  "taken  in"  —  ikOh,  don't  mention  it. " 
A  large  number  of  students  went 
home  Christmas,  but  those  who  re- 
mained seemed  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  spite  of  absence  from  home.  The 
young  people  gathered  every  night 
and  spent  several  hours  in  pleasant 
amusements.  These  gatherings,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  were  called 
"Sociables."  Scotch  Ramble  was  tol- 
erated, when  accompanied  by  "Mary 
had  a  little  lamb,"  and  the  patting 
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and  clapping  familiar  to  those  who  j 
engage  in  the  ''stags''  in  College.  | 
We  do  not  care  to  be  savage  about  i 
the  matter,  but  we  do  hope  that  Mary 
and  her  little  lamb  will  catch  the 
"Grippe"  and  die  before  next  Christ- 
mas.     Then  let  the  innocent  little 
mouth-harp,   or,   better,  the  violin,  j 
furnish   more   respectable  music  for 
Scotch  Ramble. 


LECTURE. 

[Cor.  of  the  News  and  Observer. ~\ 

Wake  Forest,  Dec.  12,  1889. 
On   Tuesday   evening,  December 
10th,  the  students  and  citizens  of  this 
place  listened  to  an  excellent  lecture 
by  Rev.  J.  J.  Hall,  of  South  Mills, 
N.  C.     *    *    *    *    The  subject  of 
the  lecture  was  "London  and  Lon- 
doners."    Mr.    Hall  was,   for  some 
time,  a  resident  in  London,  and  so  J 
can  speak  as  one  who  understands  j 
what  he  says  about  it.    The  facts  of 
a  general  nature  in  regard  to  London, 
which  he  brought  out  in  such  a  charm-  j 
ing  manner,  were  interesting  and  gave  j 
one  a  better  idea  as  to  the  size  of  the 
city.     *    *    *    *    The  lecturer  also 
made  reference   to  the  marvellous 
growth  of  the  city.    But  he  reserved 
other  subjects  for  his  higher  rhetorical 
and   oratorical   flights.      These  he 
reached    in    telling    of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,      Westminster      Abbey,  I 
Houses  of  Parliament,   the  Tower, 
Bank    of    England,    and  Burrhill 
Fields  Cemetery.     A  few  words  in 


regard  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  his 
tabernacle  and  work,  closed  the  lec- 
ture. 

Every  one  who  heard  this  lecture, 
went  away  feeling  that  he  had  been 
not  only  highly  entertained,  but  in- 
structed as  well. 

The  Sunday-school  entertainment 
Tuesday  night,  Dec.  24th,  under  the 
management  of  Prof.  Brewer  was  a 
success.  The  exercises  w7ere  short  and 
varied,  just  enough  to  render  the  pro- 
gram interesting  and  make  the  enter- 
tainment pleasant  and  enjoyable.  Af- 
ter the  exercises  were  over,  the  little 
ones  "broke  ranks  "  and  retreated  to 
Prof.  Sledd's  recitation-room  to  enjoy 
another  entertainment,  in  wThich 
games,  candies  and  nuts  played  a 
prominent  part.  After  noticing  the 
condition  of  the  lecture-room  floor 
next  morning,  and  hearing  of  several 
slight  cases  of  illness  among  the 
young  Americans,  we  can  draw  only 
one  conclusion:  that  the  little  ones  ate 
the  nut-hulls  and  threw  the  kernels 
on  the  floor.  In  the  chapel  and  other 
lecture-rooms,  old  people  and  young 
people  mingled  for  several  hours  in 
the  most  successful  social  gathering- 
of  the  week. 

[Since  writing,  before  writing,  and 
while  waiting  the  above,  the  editors, 
business  manager,  printers  and  Stu- 
dent have  had  "La  Grippe."  After 
reading  the  contents  of  this  issue  the 
subscribers  will,  perhaps,  be  taken.] 
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G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


'73-  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  recently  pastor  of 
this  church,  is  giving  utmost  satisfac- 
tion preaching  to  the  good  people  of 
Edenton.  The  Baptist  Church  is 
crowded  every  Sunday,  and  will,  prob- 
ably, soon  need  to  be  enlarged.  Both 
Mr.  Vann  and  the  citizens  of  Edenton 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  his  accept- 
ing the  pastorate. 

'8i.    One  of  the  cleverest  men  in  : 
North  Carolina  is  Mr.  Cary  J.  Hun- 
ter.    He  has  the  State  agency  of  the 
National  Insurance  Company,  and  is 
insuring  the  lives  of  the  people  wher- 
ever he  goes.    Judging  from  the  sue-  ! 
cess  which  attends  him,  it  might  be 
well  for  some  others  of  our  Alumni  to  j 
engage  in  this,  provided  they  possess  I 
the  magnetism  and  business  tact  of  | 
Mr.  Hunter. 

'88.  Rev.  W.  J.  Ward,  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
connection  with  his  seminary  work  is 
preaching  to  two  churches  near  the 
city. 

'86.  The  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Durham  is  crowded  every  Sunday  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  Rev.  J.  L.  White. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  his  health 
is  improving. 

'89.  Prof.  J.  H.  Simmons,  of  Car- 
son College,  Tenn.,  spent  his  Xmas 
holidays  in  the  village.     He  reports 


full  satisfaction  with  his  position,  and 
says  Carson  College  is  rising  as  fast  as 
possible.  He  teaches  Greek  and  Ger- 
man. 

'87.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brinson,  after  grad- 
uating, studied  law  under  Hon.  C.  C. 
Clark,  of  Newbern,  N.  C.  After  re- 
ceiving license,  he  removed  to  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colorado,  where  he  is 
making  a  success  in  his  practice. 

'89.  Mr.  W.  C.  Dowd,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  graded  school  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C. ,  has  been  elected  to 
the  position  of  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Charlotte  Chronicle  Co., 
with  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annum. 

'89.  Prof.  T.  H.  Hufham,  of  the 
Academy  Alfred,  delivered  an  educa- 
tional address  at  McAlpine's  Grove, 
on  the  15th  of  December.  It  was 
pronounced  as  logical,  sound,  full  of 
eloquence  and  deep  thought,  and  dur- 
ing his  delivery  he  is  said  to  have  held 
his  audience  spell-bound. 

'89.  Mr.  R.  W.  Watson,  of  War- 
renton,  N.  C,  is  going  to  farm  during 
the  ensuing  year.  We  predict  for 
"  Fannie"  much  success. 

'89.  Prof.  H.  A.  Foushee  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  Principal  of 
Selma  Academy,  to  take  the  position 
in  the  Charlotte  graded  school  for- 
merly held  by  Mr.  Dowd. 
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'89.  Mr.  J.  E.  Tucker  has  been 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  Selma 
Academy.  Mr.  Tucker  is  one  of  the 
best  students  that  ever  came  to  Wake 
Forest,  and  we  wish  him  much  suc- 
cess. 

'83.  Prof.  W.  F.  Marshall,  of 
Globe,  Watauga  County,  N.  C,  has 
removed  his  school  to  Lenoir,  and  ex- 
pects to  run  a  school  which  not  only 
prepares  for  college,  but  puts  stu- 
dents one  or  two  years  on  their  col- 
lege course. 

'88.  Mr.  T.  C.  Buchannon  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  Principal  of  Cul- 
lowhee  Academy,  and  is  now  running 
the  High  School  at  Pigeon  River, 
Haywood  County,  N.  C.  His  school 
began  November  nth,  and  he  has,  at 
present,  an  attendance  of  seventy-five 
students.  Mr.  Buchannon  says  it  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the 
mountains  on  a  branch  of  the  Western 
N.  C.  R.  R.  Besides,  he  is  preaching 
around  at  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
vicinity.  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Buch-  \ 
annon  at  commencement. 

'88.  Rev.  A.  T.  Howell  has  charge 
of  a  school  at  Pioug,  N.  C,  and,  in 
connection  with  teaching,  is  preach- 
ing in  the  vicinity. 

'80.  Rev.  C.  S.  Farriss  and  Miss 
Alma  J.  Richardson  were  married  in 
High  Point  on  the  night  of  the  25th 
ult.  Rev.t  Mr.  Farriss  was  editor  of 
the  Biblical  Recorder  at  one  time  and 
a  resident  of  Raleigh,  and  is  a  rising 
young'Mivine.  His  bride  is  a  beauti- 
•ful  young  woman. — Ex. 


'88.  Rev.  J.  Newton  Boothe  has 
accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church,  Durham,  N.  C. 

'88.  Rev.  J.  W.  Lynch,  pastor  of 
Broadway  Street  Baptist  Church,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. ,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the 
Biblical  Recorder  and  sends  love  to 
all  his  North  Carolina  friends.  He 
says  he  will  resign  his  field  when  Spur- 
geon  dies  ;  that  he  has  enough  tar 
on  his  heels  to  stick  to  anything,, 
when  it  is  all  right. 

'85.  One  of  the  model  young 
preachers  of  North  Carolina  is  Rev. 
J.  A.  Beam,  of  Bethel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Instead  of  thinking  the  Education 
Board  still  in  debt  to  him  after  he 
graduated,  as  some  seem  to,  he  is  tak- 
ing young  men,  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  preparing  them  for  col- 
lege free  of  board  and  tuition,  and  by 
this  he  saves  the  Education  Board 
quite  an  expense,  and  is  paying  back 
all  that  he  was  ever  helped.  Other 
divines  of  the  Board,  what  think  ye 
of  this? 

'56.  Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy,  a  well 
known  and  successful  merchant  of 
Wake  Forest,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
is  closing  out  his  large  stock  of  goods, 
and  expects  to  devote  himself  to  farm- 
ing. 

'83.  We  learn  from  the  Herald  and 
Tribune,  a  paper  published  at  Jones- 
boro,  Tenn.,  that  Rev.  W.  H.  Os- 
borne, pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
that  city,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  Kitzmiller.  The  paper 
states  that  the  groom  is  a  young  man 
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of  broad  culture,  holding  high  rank 
in  the  ministry.  The  bride  combines 
womanly  worth  with  beauty  and  grace 
of  person,  is  a  favorite  with  all  and 
the  pride  of  her  circle. 

'87.  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Manning  and 
Mrs.  Annie  C.  Wing  were  married  in 
the  parlor  of  the  School  on  Christmas 
morning  in  the  presence  of  the  teach- 
ers, officers  and  pupils  and  a  few  in- 
vited friends.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  President  Slocum  of  Colo- 
rado College,  who  after  a  few  appro- 
priate words  of  exhortation  united  the 
twain  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  matri- 


mony, wishing  them  in  conclusion 
God's  choicest  blessing  on  their  jour- 
ney through  life.  After  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  those  present,  the 
bridal  couple  entered  the  Institution 
carriage  under  a  plentiful  shower  of 
rice  and  a  salute  from  a  couple  of  shot- 
guns and  drove  to  the  Santa  Fe  depot' 
to  take  the  train  for  Denver  where 
they  spent  the  holidays.  Among 
the  guests  present  at  the  ceremony 
were  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Stillman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawton,  Mrs.  Slocum  and 
others.  Numerous  presents  testified 
to  the  esteem  in  which  the  happy 
couple  were  held. — Colorado  Index. 
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OUR  HERITAGE. 


It  is  quite  interesting  sometimes  for 
one  to  sit  down  and  trace  out  his 
genealogy.  Some  can  trace  their  an- 
cestors back  to  Scotland;  others  to  a 
certain  shire  in  England.  These  per- 
sons can  oftentimes  tell  you  what 
have  been  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  their  ancestral  line  for  several  cen- 
turies back — the  shape  of  the  nose, 
the  color  of  the  hair  and  eyes,  the 
special  turn  of  the  mind — whether  ec- 
clesiastical or  judicial,  &c.  If,  then,  it 
is  so  interesting  to  individuals  to  trace 
out  their  genesis  and  boast  of  the 
blood  wrhich  courses  their  veins,  might 
it  not  be  even  more  interesting  to  us 
sometimes  to  reflect  on  the  origin  of 
the  race  whence  we  are  descended? 
what  have  been  its  distinguishing  fea- 
tures? are  we  preserving  these  fea- 
tures as  they  were  handed  down  to  us? 
&c.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  said  that 
"Every  race  which  has  deeply  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  human  family 


!  has  been  the  representative  of  some 
'  great  idea — one  or  more — which  has 
given  direction  to  the  nation's  life  and 
form  to  its  civilization.  Among  the 
Egyptians  this  seminal  idea  was  life, 
among  the  Persians  it  was .  light, 
among  the  Greeks  it  was  beauty, 
among  the  Romans  it  was  law.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  is  the  representative  of 
two  great  ideas  closely  related.  One 
of  them  is  that  of  civil  liberty,  the 
other  is  that  of  a  pure  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity." Nearly  all  the  civil  liberty 
of  the  world  is  enjoyed  by  Anglo- 
Saxons — the  English,  the  British  colo- 
nists, and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Go  where  you  will  among 
Anglo-Saxons  and  you  will  find  this 
principle  of  civil  liberty  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  race. 

It  is  from  them  that  we  get  our  idea 
of  fair  play  to  all.  They  could  under- 
stand no  trial  that  was  not  carried  on 
on  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
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Their  plan  was  that  the  sheriff  should  j 
summon  twelve  men,  whose  business  j 
it  was  to  determine  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner.    This  you  will 
at  once  recognize  as  our  own  beloved  i 
trial  by  jury.     Again,  wherever  you  j 
find  Anglo-Saxon  people,   you  find 
woman  occupying  her  proper  sphere  i 
as  man's  superior  in  all  those  gentler  I 
qualities  which  act  as  salt  to  the  na-  I 
tion.     Among  the  ancient  Celt's  men  ! 
and  women  lived  together  promiscu-  ! 
ously  like  the  beasts  of  the  field,  but  i 
among  the  Teutons  the  laws  of  mar-  j 
riage  were  strictly  adhered  to.  Hav- 
ing examined  the  characteristics  of 
this  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find 'him  to  be 
of  some  importance  to  the  world. 
Who,  then,  is  this  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
what  are  the  prospects  before  him  ? 
We  find  that  his  people  have  always 
been  a  very  aggressive  people.    He  is 
a  combination  of  the  Latin  and  Teu- 
tonic, for  the  most  part,  though  he 
has  some  Cehic  blood.    He  can  trace 
his  origin  back  to  the  home  of  lan- 
guages— a  little  section  of  country 
over  in  Asia  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxates  rivers  known  as  Arya. 
The  inter-marriage  of  the  Latins  and 
the  Teutons  was  like  the  coalescence 
of  two  protozoa,  in  that  just  as  in  such 
coalescence  the  result  is  a  species  of 
life  possessing  a  stronger  vitality  than 
the  original,  so  with  those  races  we 
have  as  a  result  of  their  intermingling 
a  race  capable  of  greater  achievements 
than  either  of  the  original  races,  i.  e., 
the  race  from  which  we  ourselves  are 
descended.    And  this  race  has  not 


only  been  the  originator  of  this  civil 
liberty  and  pure  Christianity,  but  they 
have  been  the  defender  of  it.  When 
Roman  Catholicism  had  settled  down 
like  a  dark  cloud  over  England,  crush- 
ing out  learning  and  intelligence 
among  the  common  people,  who  was 
it  that  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  in 
the  midst  of  all  that  darkness  and 
with  a  loud  voice  condemn  those  false 
principles?  It  was  John  Wycliffe,  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  He  it  was  who  had 
the  backbone  to  cry  out  through  the 
darkness  of  popery,  ' '  Freedom  of 
thought!  Freedom  of  speech!  Free- 
dom of  conscience!"  He  it  was  who 
could  attack  the  old  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tems, although  he  knew  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  be  thrown  from  his 
position  in  the  University  at  Oxford, 
and  would  suffer  literary  and  political 
ostracism.  He  could  afford  to  do  this, 
because  he  knew  that  he  was  acting 
in  defence  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  because,  too,  he 
was  laying  the  foundation  for  that 
great  reformation  of  the  16th  century 
which  culminated  in  the  person  of 
Martin  Luther,  another  Anglo-Saxon, 
concerning  which  reformation  some 
one  has  well  said  that,  "Like  a  huge 
break-water  old  scholasticism  had 
skirted  the  sea  of  thought.  For  three 
centuries  it  had  broken  the  wave  of 
every  advancing  opinion.  But  as  the 
15th  century  drew  to  its  close,  the  sea 
gave  indications  of  an  approaching 
storm,  the  sky  was  overspread  by  por- 
tentous clouds,  wave  after  wave  came 
rolling  shoreward  from  the  ocean  of 
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free  thought,  and  at  last  the  surge  of 
the  Reformation  burst  with  terrifying 
roar  against  the  time-worn  scholastic- 
ism, tumbling  it  out  of  the  way;  then 
thought  advanced."  But  that  aggres- 
sive spirit  continues  to  assert  itself, 
and  before  we  are  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  another  Anglo-Saxon  has 
measured  the  unknown  Atlantic  and 
cries  out  "A  new  world  is  found." 
Then  the  conflict  is  just  beginning. 
The  new  world  is  inhabited  by  a  sav- 
age race.  They  are  to  be  subdued. 
But  that  is  a  small  matter.  There 
are  some  men  into  whose  faces  other 
men  cannot  look,  but  when  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  weaker  meets  the  gaze 
of  the  stronger  you  will  see  the  former 
drop  his  head  and  shrink  back.  The 
same  is  true  of  races.  But  there  is  a  | 
greater  trouble  to  meet.  This  new 
world  serves  as  a  reservoir  into  which 
the  tendencies  of  the  ages  are  collect- 
ing  themselves.  We  see  the  peoples 
from  various  quarters  of  the  earth 
gathering  themselves  here.  Whose 
is  the  land  to  be? 

What  principles  are  to  predominate 
in  the  new  world?    Well,  where  the 
Anglo-Saxon  comes  into  contact  with 
an  inferior   race  one  of  two  things 
must  sooner  or  later  take  place.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  either  educates  the  in- 
ferior race  and  brings  it  up  to  its  true  ! 
standing  as  a  component  part  of  a  free, 
a  noble  people,  or,  if  the  inferior  race  i 
be  incapable  of  such  development,  it 
gives  back,  as  in  the  case  referred  to  j 
above,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  predomi- 
nates.   Let  them  come  and  let  us  con- 


tinue  to  have  a  mixed  multitude  until 
all  the  arable  lands  of  the  Great  West 
are  occupied,  then  will  begin  to  be 
developed  that  independence  which 
is  "an  individuality  of  national  re- 
sources and  character  which  stands  up 
in  the  full  brotherhood  of  nations, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
strength  enters  into  all  offices  of  mu- 
tual dependence  through  which  na- 
tions grow  and  civilization  makes  pro- 
gress."  Yes,  let  us  continue  to  move 
on  with  the  rapid  advances  of  civili- 
zation until  the  Territories  all  become 
States  of  the  Union  and  society  begins 
to  become  fossilized.  The  inevitable 
conflict  of  races  will  be  upon  us  and 
let  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  principles  of 
civil  liberty  and  a  pure  spiritual  Chris- 
tianity permeate  the  whole  mass  until 
all  shall  become  leavened.  Then  may 
we  expect  that  same  idea  of  pressing 
on  further  and  further  to  continue 
asserting  itself  until  Anglo-Saxonism 
shall  spread  itself  over  South  and 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Africa,  and 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  gathering  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  together  until  all 
is  one  solid  band.  But  let  me  say,  in 
conclusion,  that  this  state  of  things  is 
not  yet  fixed;  they  are  only  in  process 
of  becoming  so,  and  now,  while  every- 
thing is  undergoing  such  incredible 
changes,  while  society  is  flexible  and 
capable  of  such  violent  upheavals,  it 
depends  largely  on  the  young  men  of 
this  generation — yea,  on  the  young 
men  of  the  next  few  years — to  deter- 
mine what  the  world's  future  shall  be. 
The  crisis  is  upon  us.     "  A  stitch  in 
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time  saves  nine. "  One  year  now  may  I 
be  worth  as  much  as  a  hundred  years  ! 
in  the  next  generation. 

Let  our  public  speakers  acquaint 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  with 
the  characteristics  of  their  ancestors. 
Let  the  school  teachers  and  parents  of  j 
our  land  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  j 
rising  generation  the  nature  of  the 
blood  that  flows  through  their  veins. 
Let  every  individual  strive  with  might 
and  main  to  hold  up  that  standard 
which  shaped  the  lives  of  our  fore- 


fathers, and  then  future  generations 
shall  rise  up  to  call  us  blessed  for 
handing  down  to  them  that  same  bless- 
ed  heritage  which  we  have  received — 
a  civil  liberty  which  makes  each  man 
a  distinct  personage,  free  to  thiuk  as 
he  pleases,  free  to  speak  as  he  pleases, 
free  to  be  his  own  man;  but  at  the 
same  time  coupled  with  that  pure 
spiritual  Christianity  which  will  make 
all  men  mindful  of  the  rights  of 
others,  each  recognizing  that  he  is 
his  brother's  keeper.  Richard. 


THE  MAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Speculations  in  regard  to  what  kind  ! 
of  being  the  coming  man  will  be, 
have  a c  least  the  advantage  of  per-  J 
sonal  disinterestedness.  We  can  ap- 
proach the  subject  unbiased  and  un- 
prejudiced, for*  whether  he  will  have 
wings,  as  some  philosophers  have  sup- 
posed; whether  he  will  "get  there 
without  any  wings,''  as  some  '^ling- 
ers of  slang"  would  say,  or  whether 
he  will  degenerate  into  a  quadruped 
and  walk  the  face  of  the  earth  on  all- 
fours,  can  be  of  no  possible  import- 
ance to  us.  No  one  asserts  or  believes 
that  any  of  these  changes  will  take 
place  within  a  thousand  years,  and, 
therefore,  they  should  be  of  no  more 
interest  to  us  than  such  as  the  geolo- 
gist bestows  upon  the  fossils  of  a 
former  age,  or  that  with  which  we  ! 
may  regard  the  successive  steps  of  1 


development  by  which  man  has  reach- 
ed his  present  position  in  the  scale  of 
organic  being.  Man's  remote  ances- 
tors are  of  more  importance  than  his 
future  descendants.  One  may  experi- 
ence delight  in  standing  before  the 
portrait  of  one  of  his  old  ancestors, 
and  may  be  thrilled  by  a  recital  of 
his  brave  deeds  and  glorious  achieve- 
ments, or  by  the  reflection  that  his 
blood  courses  through  his  veins;  but 
the  question  as  to  man's  possible  de- 
scendants of  even  twenty-five  genera- 
tions to  come,  their  doings  and  say- 
ings, is  not  by  any  means  fraught 
with  interest.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
expected  that  he  should  care  a  fig 
whether  his  future  descendants  will 
degenerate  into  a  lower  order  of  be- 
ings or  develop  still  higher?  His 
origin  is  of  infinitely  more  importance 
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than  his  destiny.  I  have  reference 
here  to  his  condition  in  natural  life,  j 
We  enter  into  heated  discussions  with 
our  neighbors  as  to  whether  we  were 
descended  from  monkeys  or  whether 
man  has  always  been  the  same  exalt-  ! 
ed  being  that  he  now  is.  We  actually 
express  pride  in  the  belief  that  man  | 
did  or  did  not  have  a  tail  at  some 
period  of  his  existence;  and  Mr.  Dar- 
win himself  says  that  for  his  part  he 
had  rather  be  descended  from  the 
smart,  heroic  little  monkey,  than  from 
the  savage  who  offers  up  sacrifices  of 
blood,  treats  his  wives  like  slaves,  and 
is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  lowest 
order  of  humanity.  He  says,  also: 
"Man  may  be  excused  for  feeling 
some  pride  at  having  risen,  though  j 
not  by  his  own  exertions,  to  the  very 
summit  of  the  organic  scale;  and  the 
fact  of  his  having  thus  risen,  instead 
of  having  been  originally  placed  there, 
may  give  him  hope  for  a  still  higher 
destiny  in  the  distant  future."  Mr. 
Lesley  says:  "Man,  as  man,  is  al- 
ready and  always  has  been  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  creature.  His  destiny 
is  to  continue  to  be  the  same  perfect 
creature  as  he  always  has  been."  I 
do  not  believe  this.  I  do  not  believe 
that  man  has  always  been  the  same 
that  he  is  now,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  now  upon  the  earth  different 
classes  of  men — different  in  their  feel- 
ings, in  their  physical  aspects  and  in 
their  social  relations — which  shows 
that  those  who  are  in  a  higher  scale 
of  humanity  have  risen  to  that  point 
by  development  from  a  lower  scale. 


And  why  may  we  not,  then,  "hope," 
as  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "for  a  still 
higher  destiny  in  the  future?"  The 
world  is  progressing.  Discoveries 
have  been  made  and  things  have  been 
invented  which,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
would  have  been  considered  miracu- 
lous or  impossible.  Is  there  not  room 
for  improvement  in  man?  We  should 
not  be  astonished  if  the  man  of  the 
distant  future  should  be  something 
totally  different  from  what  we  expect 
him  to  be. 

There  has  not  been  a  lack  of  hypothe- 
ses in  regard  to  the  transformations 
that  man  is  to  undergo  before  he 
reaches  (if  he  ever  does  reach)  per- 
fection in  his  mental  organization 
and  bodily  structure.  It  is  asserted 
by  some  that  he  will  approach  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  Divine  Being  who  created 
him;  that  he  will  finally  become  like 
the  angels,  who,  they  say,  are  men 
who  have  been  pushed  by  a  miracle 
beyond  their  natural  state.  We  have 
no  exact  notion  relative  to  the  form 
of  these  heavenly  messengers,  but  the 
o-eneral  idea  is  that  they  have  win^s 
growing  out  of  their  bodies  at  the  po- 
sition of  the  shoulder  blades.  One 
philosopher  even  goes  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  these  bones  have  developed 
within  the  historic  period  to  such  a 
marked  degree  that  it  indicates  that 
they  will  finally  be  elaborated  into 
wings.  That  there  is  inbred  in  man 
a  disposition  to  fly  is  doubtless  true. 
Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  and  if,  as  it  is  said, 
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birds  are  fishes  who,  having  been  cast 
upon  the  shore  and  after  several  tin-  j 
successful  ventures  finally  learned  to  | 
fly,  it  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that 
man  can  learn  to  fly  by  the  same  pro-  [ 
cess.     To  be  sure,  many  fish  perished 
in  the  attempt,  and  the  attempts  of 
man  to  fly  would  inevitably  result  in  ! 
the  destruction  of  many  human  be-  j 
ings.    But,  then,  the  life  of  an  indi-  j 
vidual  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  small  J 
matter  when  the  welfare  of  the  species  j 
is  involved.     But,  sure  enough,  the 
church  comes  to  our  assistance  in  this 
matter,  for  a  council  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,   presided  over  by 
Pope  Boniface  the  Fourth,  solemnly 
declared  that  monks  were  angels.  And 
here  is  the  argument:    All  animals 
with  six  wings  are  angels.  Monks 
have  six  wings.    Therefore,  monks 
are  angels.  The  arms,  it  was  asserted, 
were  two,  the  legs  two  and  the  cowl 
two.    Thus  was  the  development  of 
man  anticipated  by  the  church  twelve 
hundred  years  before  Darwin  began 
to  write. 

There  are,  however,  other  philoso- 
phers who  declare  that  man  is  the 
ultimate  point  of  creation,  and  that  as 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and 
that  as  God  is  perfection,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  nothing  further  in  the 
way  of  development  is  to  be  expected. 
To  this,  however,  we  would  answer 
in  all  reverence  that  there  are  yellow 
men,  red  men,  black  men  and  white  j 
men,  and  we  would  like  to  know  be- 
fore accepting  this  doctrine  which  of 
these  types  God  is  supposed  to  resem- 


ble. We  should,  perhaps,  obtain  four 
different  answers  if  we  would  submit 
the  question  to  a  representative  of 
each  of  the  above  classes. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  at  this 
time  to  discuss  the  several  lines  of 
advancement  man  is  taking.  That  he 
is  being  developed  into  something 
better  than  he  was  originally,  or  even 
than  he  was  yesterday,  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  forces  that  brought  him 
up  from  a  lower  form  are  almost  im- 
perceptible, but  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  power  that  is  irresistible,  carrying 
him  to  a  higher  one,  and  new  forces 
that  he  himself  has  brought  into  ac- 
tion are  adding  their  influence.  His 
moral  and  social  conditions  are  un- 
doubtedly better.  He  does  not  kill 
his  useless  relatives,  murder  his  super- 
abundant children,  or  make  a  slave  of 
his  wife.  His  intellect  has  become 
more  acute  and  profound;  and  if  we 
could  divest  ourselves  of  popular  prej  u- 
dices, — aud  they  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing less — we  should  perceive  that  the 
minds  which  we  were  accustomed  to 
regard  with  feelings  of  awe  are  in 
reality  more  than  matched  by  many 
of  our  own  time. 

That  the  mind  is  destined  as  the 
brain  advances  in  development  to  be- 
come even  more  comprehensive  and 
exalted,  is  scarcely  a  question  of  doubt. 

These  are  simply  some  of  the  points 
which  will  probably  play  a  great  part 
in  man's  future  history, — some  based 
on  facts,  and  some  on  conjecture.  In- 
deed, no  one  can  tell  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  be.    It  is  for  us  only  to  men- 
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tion  some  of  the  tendencies  and  forces 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  called  into 
action  in  regard  to  man's  destiny. 
We  "know  not  what  a  day  may  bring 


forth."  But,  even  now  there  are  in- 
dications that  locked  chambers  full  of 
knowledge  will  be  opened  to  us. 

H.  A.  Roystkr. 


LA  GRIPPE. 


La  Grippe  is  the  French  name  of 
the  epidemic  now  existing  in  Europe 
and  America.  Influenza  is  the  Italian 
name.  In  the  17th  Century  the  name 
was  given  by  an  Italian  physician, 
because  he  believed  it  to  be  caused  by 
the  influence  (influenza)  of  the  stars. 

Influenza  is  the  name  adopted  by 
most  English  speaking  people.  The 
New  American  Cyclopaedia  tells  us 
that  influenza  is  "an  epidemic  dis- 
ease, usually  taking  the  character  of 
catarrh,  attended  with  cough,  fever  of 
a  nervous  type,  pains  and  considerable 
debility  and  depression." 

It  presents,  in  some  respects,  at 
least,  the  most  remarkable  history  of 
any  known  disease.  The  date  of  its 
origin  is  not  known.  Tradition  tells 
us  that  it  was  in  Europe  as  early  as  the 
10th  Century.  It  is,  however,  posi- 
tively known  to  have  swept  over  Eu- 
rope in  1387,  affecting  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  its  population.  It  was  not 
studied  by  physicians  until  15 10,  since 
which  time  it  has  prevailed  as  a  gen- 
eral epidemic  one  hundred  times.  It 
usually  travels  from  east  to  west. 
This  may  be  easily  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  appeared  in  India  in  Novem- 


ber, 1 781;  in  Moscow  in  December, 
1781,  while  on  January  2d,  1782,  in 
the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  forty  thou- 
sand people  were  taken  with  it  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  appeared 
in  Denmark  in  April  and  early  May; 
while  later  in  May  it  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, striking  France  in  June  and  July, 
thence  traveling  to  Italy  in  July  and 
early  August;  from  which  place  it  en- 
tered Spain  and  Portugal  in  August 
and  September  of  the  same  year.  The 
epidemic  of  1830  was  traced  direct  to 
China  as  its  starting  point ;  from  which 
place  it  made  its  appearance  in  Russia 
in  January,  1831,  spread  through  Ger- 
many and  France  in  the  spring,  and 
was  seen  in  England  in  June  of  the 
same  year. 

The  epidemic  of  1833  took  the  same 
course.  Appearing  in  Russia  in  Janu- 
ary, traveling  westward  by  the  same 
course  it  reached  London  on  April  3d, 
1833.  From  the  time  the  first  case 
was  reported  in  London  on  April  3d, 
over  one  million  people  are  said  to 
have  been  taken  ill  in  forty-eight 
hours.  So,  also,  the  history  of  every 
preceding  and  subsequent  epidemic 
(the  present  one  being  no  exception) 
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of  influenza  shows  that  its  course  is 
from  east  to  west. 

It  does  not  confine  its  attacks  to 
h  u  m  a  n  beings,  but  even  attacks 
horses,  cows  and  dogs.  The  newspa- 
pers reported  a  few  days  ago  that  in 
London  one  company  alone  had  one 
hundred  and  twenty  horses  on  the 
sick  list — the  sickness  caused  by  La 
Grippe;  while  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  horses,  cows  and  dogs  were  at- 
tacked by  the  epidemic  raging  in  this 
country  in  i8y2-y^.  It  is  not  limited 
to  any  season,  but  usually  prefers  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year.  Inves- 
tigations in  a  small  district  of  Eng- 
land between  the  years  1838  and  1853 
show  that  for  the  last  three  months 
59,784  cases  occurred,  while  the  high- 
est number  for  any  other  quarter  was 
23,539 — being  the  first.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  since  its  appearance  in  Europe. 
But  there  is  still  great  disagreement 
among  scientists  as  to  its  cause. 
Among  the  theories  held  five  only  will 
be  mentioned — these  being  more  ad- 
vocated  than  any  others: 

/.  An  overcharge  of  hydrogen  in 
the  air. 

This  is  hardly  probable. 

2.  ' '  The  name  1  influenza '  is  Italian 
indicating  a  "telluric  influence?"  — 
E.  D.  Hudson. 

This  theory  has  long  since  been  ex- 
ploded. 

j.  Caused  by  the  floating  spores  of 
a  fungus. 

Scientists  have  proved  that  no  fun-  I 
mis  ever  causes  disease,  though  some 
contain  poison. 


4.  Caused  by  ozone. 

5.  Caused  by  bacteria. 

The  last  two  may  be  glanced  at  for 
a  moment. 

About  ozone,  or  as  Dr.  Richardson 
calls  it,  "negative  oxygen,"  so  dis- 
tinguished a  scientist  as  Schonbien 
advocates  the  ozone  theory.  Dr.  B. 
W.  Richardson,  of  London,  in  his 
book  on  Preventive  Medicine  (page 
528),  speaking  of  investigations  made 
by  him  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wood,  says: 
"We  found  that  the  air  of  the  labora- 
tory in  which  we  worked  produced 
decisive  effects  upon  ourselves,  name- 
ly, headache  of  an  intense  kind,  a  dis- 
agreeable pricking  sensation  of  the 
nostrils,  asevere  catarrh  attended  with 
copious  discharge  from  the  nose,  and 
ultimately  quickened  and  difficult 
respiration."  Which  agrees,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  the  symptoms  of  influ- 
enza. As  to  bacteria:  This  plant  is 
the  smallest  known  organism;  may 
be  transmitted  by  the  wind  and  is 
known  to  cause  disease — about  one- 
seventh  of  all  known  diseases  (accord- 
ing to  De  Bary)  being  caused  by  it. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
speaking  of  the  cause  of  influenza  says: 
"There  is  present  in  the  atmosphere 
some  minute  organism  of  specific  na- 
ture *  *  *  *  which  when  intro- 
duced into  the  bodies  of  those  attacked 
multiplies  indefinitely."  The  truth 
of  this  theory  has  been  substantiated 
by  observations  made  by  a  physician 
in  Vienna,  who  claims  within  the  last 
few  weeks  to  have  discovered  bacillus 
(a  variety  of  bacteria)  to  be  the  cause 
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of  influenza,  without  this  or  the 
ozone  theory  it  would  be  hard  to  ac- 
count for  some  remarkable  facts  in  the 
history  of  tips  disease.  It  does  not  go 
along  the  line  of  human  travel,  but 
follows  the  track  of  the  wind.  And 
again,  two  ships,  in  1782,  one  off  the 
coast  of  France,  the  other  off  the  coast 
of  Holland,  were  attacked  by  influenza 
the  same  day.  On  one  of  the  ships 
forty  people  were  ill  within  thirty 
minutes  after  the  ship  was  attacked. 

La  Grippe  causes  nausea,  aching 
joints  and  swimming  head.  Besides 
which  the  symptoms  are  a  lassitude, 
prostration,  chilliness,  rigors,  head- 
ache, sneezing,  and  tenderness  of  the 


eyes,  followed  by  copious  discharge  of 
thin  mucus  from  the  nostrils;  sore- 
throat,  hoarseness,  fever,  sleepless- 
ness, cough,  hurried  respiration  and 
sometimes  difficulty  of  breathing." 
It  usually  lasts  three  to  five  days.  It 
is  rarely  fatal,  killing  only  about  two 
per  cent,  of  those  attacked.  The  great 
danger  of  the  disease  lies  in  the  fact 
that  pneumonia  is  almost  sure  to  fol- 
low if  the  patient  exposes  himself 
unduly  before  he  is  entirely  well. 
The  present  epidemic  has  taken  a 
mild  form.  No  certain  remedy  has 
yet  been  found  for  La  Grippe. 

B.  W.  Spilman. 


BRAZIL. 


What  the  United  States  is  to  North  j 
America,  Brazil  is  to  South  America,  j 
Though  now  comparatively  in  her  j 
infancy,  and  little  known  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  if  she  continues 
to   advance  and  develop  as  she  has 
done  in  the  last  century,  before  many 
years  she  will  rank  with  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  greatest  powers 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Possessing  great  and  unbounded 
resources,  a  fertile  soil,  a  genial  and 
healthful  climate,  Brazil  is  most 
highly  favored  by  nature  with  every 
thing  necessary  to  make  a  great  na- 
tion. She  has  an  area  of  3,500,000 
square  miles,  being  as  large  as  the 
2 


United  States.  Contains  the  largest 
river  in  the  world,  the  Amazon,  which 
rises  amid  the  snow-capped  peaks  of 
the  Andes,  and,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries,  drains  a  country  as  large  * 
as  the  Mississippi  Valley,  of  unsur- 
passed beauty,  filled  with  birds  of 
every  plumage,  and  animals  of  the 
rarest  kinds;  and  finally  empties  into 
the  Atlantic  500,000  cubic  feet  of  wa- 
ter every  second.  The  current  of  this 
mighty  u  Father  of  Waters  "  can  be 
traced  by  hundreds  of  miles  out  into 
the  ocean,  and  passing  vessels  can  dip 
up  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Although  mostly  within  the  tor- 
rid zone,   the  climate  is  varied  and 
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delightful — cool  sea-breezes,  lofty 
mountains,  and  elevated  plateaus, 
give  her  that  variety  of  climate  which 
we  find  in  our  own  country. 

Brazil  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  1498,  and  was  then  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  varying 
in  civilization  from  the  wealthy  Incas 
of  Peru  to  the  cannibal  tribes  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Amazon. 

The  countries  of  Europe,  saw  im- 
mediately what  great  resources  this 
new  country  possessed — with  her  long 
line  of  sea-coast,  her  vast  navigable 
rivers,  her  fertile  soil,  her  valuable 
forests,  and  rich  mines  of  diamonds 
and  gold.  Various  colonies  were  sent 
out  at  different  times  to  settle  the 
country.  These  were  mainly  Portu- 
guese. Large  numbers  of  the  Hugue- 
nots also  sought  refuge  in  Brazil.  The 
present  population  is  a  motley  mix- 
ture of  nearly  every  nation  in  the 
world — from  immigrants  of  every  na- 
tionality in  Europe  to  the  native  In- 
dians and  negro  slaves.  The  pre- 
dominating and  most  numerous  class, 
♦  however,  are  the  Portuguese.  They 
are  a  generous,  courteous  and  hospit- 
able people — very  far  superior  to  their 
progenitors  in  Portugal.  They  are 
fine-looking,  with  dark  complexions; 
are  given  to  pleasure,  and  the  enerva- 
ting influence  of  the  tropical  climate 
makes  them  not  over-fond  of  work. 

We  could. under  no  circumstances 
do  justice  to  Brazilian  society  with- 
out mentioning  the  most  noted  feature 
of  this  people.  We  refer  to  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  women.  These 


are  brunettes  in  feature,  and  from 
their  beautiful  dark  eyes  there  glit- 
ters that  charm  which  some  of  our 
North  Carolina  boys  so  much  admire. 

We  suspect  that  if  some  of  these 
fair  damsels  would  grace  our  com- 
mencements, the  pass-word  would  be 
"To  Brazil,"  rather  than  "Young 
man,  go  West." 

As  the  flowers  in  the  tropics  bloom 
early,  so  the  Brazilian  girl,  in  keeping 
with  her  clime,  comes  forth  with  the 
early  spring-time  of  life,  and  many  at 
the  early  age  of  fifteen  are  ripened 
into  full-grown  womanhood.  By  way 
of  parenthesis  we  would  "hint"  that 
many  of  our  own  girls  of  late  are  be- 
coming, by  too  early  maturity,  some- 
what Brazilian. 

The  government  of  Brazil,  until  a 
few  months  ago,  was  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  She  had  been  under  the 
rule  of  an  Emperor  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  But  last  Novem- 
ber the  world  was  astonished  to  hear 
that  Brazil  had  abolished  the  empire, 
expelled  her  Emperor  and  proclaimed 
a  republic.  And  what  was  more  un- 
usual and  astonishing  is,  that  the 
revolution  was  accomplished  without 
the  shedding  of  blood,  so  unlike  the 
French  and  others. 

The  expelled  Emperor,  Dom  Pedro, 
was  asked  to  leave  the  country,  and 
he,  seeking  more  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple than  the  protection  of  his  throne, 
was  willing  to  lay  down  the  burden 
of  royalty  at  the  request  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  is  now  a  very  old  man,  and 
has  spent  his  life  in  the  development 
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of  Brazil.  He  was  one  of  the  best,  most 
liberal  and  progressive  Emperors  that 
that  ever  ruled  a  people,  and  his  career 
has  gained  for  him,  not  only  the  love 
and  respect  of  his  own  subjects,  but 
the  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
whole  world.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
might  go  down  to  his  grave  as  the 
Emperor  of  that  people  he  had  loved 
so  well  and  had  guided  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. All  will  regret  that  the  hour  of 
the  Brazilian  republic  has  struck 
in  the  declining  years  of  this  worthy 
old  man,  and  that  now,  at  the  close  of 
his  noble  life,  he  is  driven  forth  a 
dethroned  king.  Since  his  expulsion 
he  has  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to 
return  to  Brazil,  not  to  rule  again,  but 
to  die  among  the  people  whom  he 
had  loved  so  well. 

With  Brazil  the  last  empire  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  perished; 
the  last  vestige  of  monarchy  has  de- 
parted from  America,  except  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  which  may,  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  break  her  slack 
allegiance  to  England  and  astound 
the  monarchical  world  by  becoming 
a  part  of  the  great  United  States  of 
America.  The  example  of  our  coun- 
try is  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
throughout  the  whole  world,  noiseless 
and  unseen,  but  continual  and  power- 
ful. The  spirit  of  liberty  is  march- 
ing onward,  and  her  light  is  illumi- 
nating all  nations.    Monarchy  is 


doomed  and  the  days  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  are  numbered. 

Brazil  has  taken  an  important  step 
toward  becoming  a  great  nation;  but 
there  are  many  perplexing  problems 
for  her  yet  to  solve.  Ignorance  among 
the  masses  of  her  people  will  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  successful  republi- 
can government.  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, with  its  influences  opposed  to 
education  and  self-government,  has 
wrapped  its  deadly  coils  around  the 
people,  and  the  Church,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, rules  the  State. 

The  head  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  is  a  General  named 
Fouseka.  We  hope  that  he  will  prove 
a  Washington  to  his  country,  and 
lead  her  safely  over  her  present  tur- 
moil and  perplexities,  and  not,  as 
some  fear,  be  a  military  despot. 

We  will  gladly  welcome  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  into  the  sisterhood  of 
republics.  Her  recent  actions  are  a 
great  movement  toward  liberty  and 
the  everlasting  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  and  they  have 
sounded  like  a  terrible  earthquake  un- 
der the  century-bound  frame-work 
of  despotism.  May  she  prove  herself 
worthy  of  self-government  and  emu- 
late the  United  States  in  showing  to 
the  world  that  "the  age  of  reason  is 
not  the  age  of  thrones." 

O.  H.  Dockery,  Jr. 
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"I  had  rather  be  an  orator  and  play 
upon  the  heartstrings  of  the  people 
than  to  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars, ' ' 
is  a  quotation  not  totally  devoid  of 
reason,  and  many  a  modern  youth 
has  won  a  creditable  inspiration  from 
its  lofty  sentiments,  and  reared  there- 
on lives  of  eminence  and  renown. 

But  oratory  is  retrograding,  says  a 
writer.  Yes,  since  Greece  succumbed 
to  the  untimely  fate  of  losing  her 
liberty,  and  Demosthenes,  angered  as 
he  was  by  the  encroachments  of 
Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  aroused  his 
countrymen  to  resistance  by  a  series 
of  harangues  so  celebrated  that  his 
fame  as  an  orator  has  never  yet  been 
superseded — since,  I  say,  that  Gre- 
cian eloquence,  which  was  coeval  with 
Grecian  liberty,  declined  with  the  lat- 
ter, oratory'  on  the  whole  has  been 
retreating  (?).  As  perpetual  indeed 
as  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth, 
sentiments  like  this  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  posterity,  and 
to-day  the  ''Decline  of  Oratory" 
furnishes  a  happy  theme  for  the  young 
collegian's  primeval  essay.  At  this 
juncture  recurs  to  us  an  article  in  the 
January  edition  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Student  bearing  verbatim  the  above 
title.  In  this  the  writer  begins  his 
dissertation  by  declaring  that  uone  of 
the  most  striking  defects  of  our  times 
is  the  lack  of  thrilling  orators  and 
well  developed  oratory."    To  appre- 


ciate the  erroneousness,  as  well  as  the 
sophism,  of  this  assertion,  we  quote 
the  writer  further  as  asking:  "How 
many  modern  writers  are  orators  too? 
How  many  statesmen  who  are  true 
devotees  at  the  shrine  at  which  De- 
mosthenes worshipped?"  In  review- 
ing the  former  assertion  it  will  be  well 
to  note  the  circumstances  under  which 
we  contrast  the  orators  of  the  past 
and  present. 

When  we  consider  the  influence 
which  has  been  exerted  in  every  age 
and  clime  by  orators;  how  govern- 
ments have  been  subverted  through 
the  potent  agencies  of  the  tongue,  and 
how  armies  have  been  raised  and  wars 
waged  by  their  power,  the  orator's 
talents,  though  unperceived  and  un- 
known by  us,  have  a  strong  hold  upon 
our  feelings,  and  we  judge  the  age 
and  its  constituents  by  the  subsequent 
effects  of  an  oratorical  shower.  True 
it  is  that  in  this  profession  more  than 
any  other  the  fact  is  noticeable.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Roscius,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  classical  immortality,  but 
the  effect  is  only  a  name  to  be  given 
and  called.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
fame  by  those  we  venerate,  and  thus 
has  a  sort  of  life,  but  it  is  nothing. 

The  orator  of  the  Crusades,  how- 
ever, has  a  better  hold  upon  us,  for, 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  his  oratory 
and  his  talents  as  an  orator,  yet  we  do 
know  that  his  stirring  words  set  the 
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heart  of  Catholic  and  chivalrous  Eu- 
rope on  fire,  and  drove  countless  thou- 
sands on  expeditions  that  have  left 
their  mark  on  all  ages  since.  Thus  it 
is,  when  great  questions  are  forced  by 
circumstances  upon  the  mind,  genius 
seizes  the  golden  moment  in  which  to 
acquire  a  fame  that  is  everlasting  and 
immortal.  In  considering,  therefore, 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  past,  af- 
fected as  they  were  by  the  thundering 
peals  of  the  orator's  tongue — forget- 
ful of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  figured,  we  appreciate  their  tal- 
ents and  deprecate  in  comparison  the 
talents  of  our  own  times.  This  is, 
doubtless,  the  position  of  the  writer 
quoted ;  and  that  assertions  in  re- 
gard to  the  decline  of  oratory  are 
without  warrant  in  history,  there  is 
no  question.  We  reverence  the  ora- 
tors of  the  past.  The  names  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  could  not  have 
come  down  to  us  with  the  applause  of 
gathering  ages  if  these  men  had  been 
deficient  in  the  art.  As  we  revert  to 
English  annals,  we  see  Pitt,  Fox  and 
Sheridan — orators  exempt  from  a  ves- 
ture of  scorn  or  a  gesture  of  levity,  j 
And  Chatham's  fame  we  hold  dear  in 
our  memory,  for  he  was  the  firm  and 
dauntless  champion  of  colonial  rights. 
The  French  Revolution  too  was  pro- 
moted by  the  matchless  eloquence  of 
her  Mirabeau.  But  'tis  America's 
orators  who  have  yielded  to  the  in- 
flexible decree  that  are  more  verdant 
in  our  memory.  Otis  and  Henry  of 
'76,  with  the  immortal  trio,  Webster, 
Clay  and  Calhoun,  present  oratorical 


abilities  too  great  for  a  worthy  eluci- 
dation. We  venerate  them  all;  but, 
Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  Due — 
and  here  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
that  each  generation  has  also  given 
birth  to  its  great  orators.  Have  we 
so  soon  forgotten  the  eloquence  of 
Robert  Toombs,  a  son  of  Southland, 
and  the  Mirabeau  of  America  ?  Was 
the  oratory  of  Ben.  Hill,  of  Georgia, 
interred  with  his  bones?  Oratorical 
stars  were  they  of  civil  war  times,  and 
yet  discard  we  their  memories  because 
Patrick  Henry  was  the  propagator  of 
the  American  Revolution?  And  what 
of  the  present  material  ?  True,  there 
is  no  stage  of  action  to  immortalize 
their  names,  and  yet  the  America  of 
to-day  is  pregnant  with  orators  and 
oratorical  talents  equalled  by  few,  and 
when  they  too  shall  follow  in  the  way 
of  all  flesh,  there  are  men — in  North 
Carolina,  we  might  say— of  whom  it 
will  be  said  in  future  ages,  "They 
were  giants  in  their  time."  Does  it 
indicate  a  decline  of  oratory  when 
our  legislative  halls,  our  courts  of 
justice  and  our  pulpits  are  daily  re- 
sounding with  eloquence  of  the  truest 
type? 

Go  to  the  Congressional  halls  at 
Washington.  (And  this  may  apply 
to  the  interrogations  of  the  writer 
quoted),  and,  speaking  as  we  do, 
unbiased  by  party  and  party  princi- 
ples, to  Ingalls  must  be  accorded  the 
pennant  for  parliamentary  oratory. 
There  is  a  statesman,  though  charged 
with  deficiency  in  qualities  of  honor 
and  principle,  who  has  bowed  at  the 
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shrine  at  which  Demosthenes  wor- 
shipped, and  whose  oratory,  classic, 
copious  and  harmonious,  will  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  posterity,  as 
we  to-day  admire  the  eloquence  of  a 
Webster  or  Calhoun.  'Tistrue,  too, 
that  old  Virginia  did  not  give  birth 
to  her  last  orator  when  Henry  Clay 
was  born.  The  dignified  and  lofty 
eloquence  of  John  W.  Daniels,  ascend- 
ing as  it  does  the  "highest  heaven  of 
invention,"  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
augmenting  the  many  evidences  of  a 
strong  oratorical  talent  of  to-day \  Sena- 
tor Vest,  in  beauty  of  style,  in  rich- 
ness of  imagination,  stands  pre-emi- 
nent as  an  orator  of  power  and  fame. 
Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky — a  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  school  of  oratory, 
whose  versatility  and  adroitness  has 
made  him  the  master  of  sarcasm  and 
invective — has  a  power  of  oratory  not 
to  be  questioned.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Hon.  Win.  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; our  own  Vance  and  Ransom, 
while  not  orators,  perhaps,  as  Boling- 
broke  or  Burke,  maintain  still  the 
qualities  of  classic  oratory.  We  can- 
not without  being  too  prolix  indulge 
even  in  the  names  of  many  other  ex- 
ponents of  parliamentary  oratory, 
many  of  whom  are  slumbering  in  their 
strength.  But  again,  the  orators  of 
the  pulpit  are  not  extinct.  A  throng 
of  human  beings  are  seen  weekly  in  a 
famous  church  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
voice  of  a  speaker  is  heard.  Husky, 
it  seems  at  first,  perhaps  from  age, 
but  like  the  gradual  rising  of  a  stream 


!  of  rich  distilled  perfume,  the  voice 
|  gets  clearer  and  more  distinct,  and  as 
the  soul  of  the  orator  expands,  and 
the    moral  overpower  the  material 
self,  they  recognize  in  Dr.  De  Witt 
Talmage  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of 
the  19th  century.    New  York's  ap- 
'  preciation  of  Dixon  bespeaks  for  him 
1  fame  as  a  clerical  orator.  Loudon 
has  her  Spurgeon,  and  there  are  many 
others  of  like  talents. 

In  the  courts  of  law  do  we  not  also 
find  u  well  developed  oratory  ?"  'Tis 
true,  we  have  neither  a  Catiline,  Has- 
tings or  Verres  to  immortalize  the 
I  speakers  in  succeeding  ages,  and  yet 
I  there  are  disciples  of  the  bar  to-day 
whose  power  of  speech  sweeps  with  a 
j  master's  hand  all  the  chords  of  hu- 
man feeling. 

The  press  in  turn  has  her  orators. 
I  The  badge  of  mourning  is  yet  worn 
for  the  late  Henry  Grady,  of  the  Con- 
stitution— an  orator  glowing  with  all 
the  fervor  of  the  Sunny  South,  and 
possessing  all  the  grace  and  vivacity 
of  his  native  Georgia.  John  Temple 
Graves,  of  the  Rome  Tribune,  sustains 
an  enviable  reputation  as  an  orator  of 
fame.  Our  own  State  can  boast  of 
her  Colonel  Polk,  Daniels  and  Blount. 
The  North  and  West  are  pregnant  with 
them,  all  of  whom  ubow  at  the  feet 
of  the  modern  daily,"  and  whose  ora- 
tory and  eloquence  will  not  die  with 
their  voices.  (We  wTould  add  here 
that  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the 
press,  at  any  rate  in  the  quietude  of 
modern  republicanism,  does  lessen  the 
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exigency  of  modern  orators;  but  the 
effect  is  not  in  quality,  and  the  public 
mind  will  never  cease  to  be  gratified 
by  the  orator's  sway).  Across  the  wa- 
ters oratory  has  not  yet  subsided.  The 
earth  is  still  moist  on  the  grave  of  John  j 
Bright — the  workingman's  friend.  As 
an  orator,  many  claim  him  unparal- 
leled in  British  history.  Solitary  and 
alone  remains  Ireland's  u Grand  Old 
Man,"  whose  advancing  years  admon- 
ish him  that  he  too  must  soon  leave 
the  scene  of  his  fruitless  though  noble 
efforts.  Wra.  E.Gladstone's  "Home- 
rule  Eloquence"  will  be  verdant  in 
generations  to  come.  But  we  must 
stop;  the  brief  space  allotted  will  not 
permit  a  further  enumeration,  and 
there  are  other  points  we  wish  to  no- 
tice. The  writer  claims  the  advance 
of  civilization  a  barrier  to  the  progress 
of  oratory.  To  believe  this  would  be 
unquestionably  an  impeachment  of 
good  reason.  Indeed,  oratory  is  an 
art  not  easily  acquired,  and,  to  gain 
eminence,  hours  of  labor  must  neces- 
sarily be  expended  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. There  is  nothing  more  highly 
essential  to  its  development  than  lib- 
erty and  free  institutions. 

It  is  the  "heaven-born  plant  that 
sickens  and  dies  under  the  shades  of 
despotism,"  and  it  is  the  corruption 
of  the  nation  and  its  civilization  that 
leads  to  an  overthrow  of  the  higher 
arts  of  the  nation — among  which  ora- 
tory is  transcendent.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  statement  that  the 
perverted  use  of  money  is  the  cause 
of  oratorical  decline.     True  oratory 


must  spring  from  the  heart,  earnest 
and  spontaneous,  and  the  true  orator 
must  be  inspired  by  a  knowledge  of 
right  and  justice.  With  all  our  vir- 
tues there  are  evils  still,  and  these  are 
incentives  to  a  more  noble  and  better 
school  of  Biblical  and  legal  eloquence. 
The  idea  that  "Jay  Gould  could  move 
more  legislators  to  a  favorable  re- 
sponse than  all  the  eloquence  of  the 
ages,"  is  not  for  a  momeut  to  be  en- 
tertained. In  many  instances  money 
does  sway  the  voter  and  bribe  the 
demagogue,  but  the  masses,  on  whose 
patriotism  we  depend  for  America's 
future,  are  ever  ready  to  lend  an  atten- 
tive ear  to  the  rhythmic  eloquence  of 
equity  and  justice,  and  the  popular 
vote  elects.  It  is  an  assumption  un- 
founded to  say  that  money  would 
move  a  single  member  of  either  House 
to-day.  And  now  we  are  done.  The 
expanse  of  orators  and  oratorical  tal- 
ent in  our  country  is  as  great  to-day  as 
that  with  which  generations  of  the 
past  were  acquainted,  and  it  is  only 
when  viewed  through  the  clouded 
vision  of  a  pessimist  that  we  fail  to  see 
and  appreciate  the  worth  of  our  own 
time  and  talents.  Would  that  each  of 
us,  when  our  country's  flag  is  floating 
upon  the  breeze,  could  see  in  letters  of 
living  light  inscribed  upon  its  ample 
folds,  "Honor  to  whom  Honor  is 
Due,"  and  exemplify  the  unappre- 
ciated and  unlauded  about  us,  that 
theyt  oo  may  be  beacon  examples  in 
generations  to  come. 

J.  A.  Holloman. 
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SHEWAWA. 

[AN  INDIAN  LEGEND.] 

Concluded  from  January  Number. 


In  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rose 
And  the  dark  clouds  all  had  vanished, 
Came  the  Black  Crow  from  the  river 
With  his  trappings  wet  with  water 
And  with  blood-stains  faint  upon  them, — 
Stains  that  were  not  there  at  sunset. 
To  his  wigwam  bent  his  footsteps 
With  a  slow  step  and  a  weary. 
On  his  face  were  signs  of  suffering 
And  he  looked  as  though  a  great  crime 
By  his  hand  had  been  committed 
And  he  now  was  suffering  for  it. 

When  the  people  found  Shewawa, 
She,  the  darling  of  the  Choctaws, 
Was  not  to  be  found  among  them, — 
They,  in  anger,  seized  the  Black  Crow 
And  declared  that  he  had  killed  her. 

On  the  day  of  trial,  Red  Fox 
Was  selected  by  the  people 
To  see  justice  done  the  Black  Crow 
And,  if  guilty,  see  him  punished, 
But,  if  not,  to  then  acquit  him. 

Evidence  was  all  against  him 
And  he  cursed  Shewawa  for  it, 
Cursed  the  blossom  he  had  blighted, 
Grew  so  angry  in  his  cursing 
That  he  let  the  people  hear  him 
And  they  only  saw  another, 
Stronger  proof  of  wilful  misdeed. 

When  they  asked  him  at  the  trial 
To  account  for  his  strange  abseuce 
And  his  wan  and  haggard  features 
When  he  came  up  from  the  river, 
And  the  blood-stains  on  his  trappings, 
He  stood  forth  before  the  Red  Fox 
And  the  mocking  look  of  laughter 
Which  had  used  to  grace  his  bold  face 
Just  before  he  was  arrested, 
Once  again  adorned  his  visage 
As  he  thus  addressed  his  people: 

"Well  I  know,  O  noble  warriors, 
That  my  chance  of  life's  a  slim  one. 
Circumstances  seem  against  me, 


Yet  I  swear  by  the  Great  Spirit 
Whom  our  fathers  all  have  worshipped, 
Whom  we  fear  and  reverence  deeply, 
That  the  murder  of  ttis  maiden 
Ivies  not  at  my  door  nor  know  I 
Whether  she  is  yet  a  being 
Such  as  we  are,  or  a  spirit 
In  those  lands  where  dwell  the  blessed. 

"You  would  ask  me  of  my  absence, 
Of  the  blood-stains  on  my  trappings. 
Listen  to  me, — I  will  tell  you 
Though  I  wished  you  ne'er  to  know  it, 
And  I  never  should  have  told  it, 
Save  to  show  I  am  not  guilty 
Of  the  murder  of  Shewawa." 

Here  the  Black  Crow  stopped  a  moment, 
Seemed  to  gather  courage  somehow 
From  the  steadfast  look  he'd  fastened 
On  some  object  in  his  vision 
Which  no  other  eye  could  gaze  on. 
Coming  back  now  from  his  wanderings 
He  turned  quickly  to  the  Red  Fox 
And,  in  language  strangely  hurried, 
He  narrated  thus  his  history: 

"I  am  darker,  Chief,  than  you  are, 
And  am  darker  than  your  people, 
And  for  that  am  called  the  Black  Crow. 
Of  my  father  you  know  nothing, — 
Know  but  little  of  my  mother, 
Only  that  she  was  a  Choctaw 
And  a  woman  full  of  beauty. 
I  knew  nothing  of  my  father 
Until  I  had  reached  my  manhood; 
Then,  when  I  came  from  the  war-path 
With  my  first  scalp  at  my  girdle, 
And  my  mother  came  to  seek  me, 
I  was  told  my  bitter  story, 
That  no  man  could  I  call  father, 
But  that  he  that  did  beget  me 
Was  a  stranger,  dark  and  handsome, 
Who,  in  secret,  wooed  my  mother 
With  his  honeyed  words  and  glances 
Till  she  bore  me  in  her  sorrow; 
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For  the  stranger  soon  had  left  her 
When  he  heard  the  fearful  secret 
Of  the  birth  that  was  before  me. 

"  In  my  heart  there  came  a  hatred 
For  that  stranger,,  dark  and  handsome, 
And  I  swore  by  the  Great  Spirit 
If  he  ever  crossed  my  pathway — 
He  or  any  that  were  like  him — 
I  would  slay  him  like  the  Blacksnake, 
He  resembled  in  appearance. 

"On  the  day  before  the  great  storm 
Broke  in  torrents  on  our  wigwams, 
I  was  hunting  by  the  river 
When  I  met  up  with  a  warrior, 
Dark  and  handsome  as  a  Black  Fox. 
Looked  he  so  much  like  my  father — 
Or  so  much  looked  like  the  image 
Which  my  mother's  words  had  painted — 
That,  before  a  word  was  spoken, 
I  had  leaped  right  there  upon  him. 
Nearer  fought  we  to  the  river, 
Nearer,  till  we  fell  into  it, — 
Not,  however,  till  the  blood  flowed 
From  the  numerous  wounds  inflicted 
On  his  fair  but  awkward  body. 
As  we  fell  into  the  river, 
I  had  raised  my  knife  to  strike  him. 
Now  my  knife  came  down  like  lightning. 
Long  I  tried  to  pull  the  blade  out 
But  my  strength,  'twould  seem,  had  left  me 
And  I  found  that  I  was  floating 
Down  the  river  with  the  current. 
Then  I  left  it  in  the  body, 
Sought  the  green  banks  of  the  river 
Where  I  might  lie  down  and  rest  me. 
There  I  slept  until  the  morning, 
Slept  through  storms  that  beat  full  on  me 
Till  the  run  rose  in  the  morning. 
Then  I  came  into  the  village 
And  was  soon  accused  of  murder, 
Murder  of  the  fair  Shewawa 
Who  had  vanished  in  the  night-time. 

"You  have  heard  my  story.    Judge  me. 
If  you  think  me  guilty  say  so. 
I  can  bear  it, — I'm  no  coward. 
But  the  story  I  have  told  you 
Is  a  true  one,  hear  me  swear  it." 

Him  the  Red  Fox  coldly  answered, 
And  the  people  all  upheld  him: 
"You  have  told  a  pretty  story, 
One  that  showed  you  forth  a  hero, 
But  no  proof  have  you  yet  offered. 
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Yet  the  evidence  against  you 

Is  as  clear  as  crystal  water. 

Hear  me,  then,  O  handsome  Black  Crow. 

For  the  murder  of  this  maiden 

You  should  suffer  death  by  burning, 

But,  because  we  once  were  play-mates, 

Hear  the  judgment  I  now  give  you. 

If,  before  to-morrow's  sun  sets, 

Proofs  you  show  not  of  your  story, 

You  shall  die  upon  the  next  day 

With  an  arrow  through  your  black  heart. 

Am  I  right  in  this,  my  people?" 

Loud  their  assent  they  then  shouted 
And  the  Black  Crow  felt  his  heart  sink, 
For  he  knew  there  were  no  real  proofs 
Of  the  deed  he  had  related. 

Slow  the  morrow's  sun  was  setting 
And  no  proofs  had  Black  Crow  offered. 
Then  the  people,  full  of  sorrow, — 
For  they  loved  the  blithesome  Black  Crow,  — 
Sat  around  their  fires  conversing 
Of  the  darkness  hanging  o'er  him, 
Sombre  Death,  th'  avenging  angel, 
Taking  vengeance  for  the  pleasure 
Which  to  him  gay  life  had  proffered. 
Thus  they  sat  until  the  sun  rose 
From  its  hiding  place,  the  waters. 

Ere  it  set,  his  lifeless  body- 
Was  a  morsel,  rich  and  dainty, 
For  the  jackal  and  the  buzzard. 
*****       *       *  * 

Several  moons  had  slowly  wasted 
And  Shewawa  bore  a  man-child 
In  the  cavern  of  the  mountains. 
Strongly  built  was  he  and  handsome, 
With  the  promise  of  a  manhood 
Great  and  mighty  as  a  chieftain. 
Yet  the  next  day  while  Shewawa, 
Worn  out  with  the  pain  of  travail, 
Slumbered  on  her  meagre  pallet, 
The  old  squaw  took  up  the  young  babe 
And  administered  a  potion. 
Not  a  movement  made  the  young  child 
j  But  as  though  'twould  sleep  most  soundly 
Closed  its  eyes  and  seemed  to  slumber; 
But  its  soul  had  left  its  body 
Ere  its  eyelids  had  descended. 
The  old  squaw  watched  every  movement, 
But,  when  Death  had  come  and  vanished, 
Simply  muttered,  "  It  is  better." 

When  Shewawa,  in  the  morning, 
Saw  the  young  child  dead  beside  her, 
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She  ne'er  wailed  above  the  body, 
But,  with  tearless  eyes,  she  murmured, 
"  It  is  better.    God  ordained  it. ' ' 
Then  she  turned  her  back  upon  it, 
Never  dreaming  he  was  poisoned; 
Only  thinking  the  Great  Spirit 
In  his  wisdom  and  his  mercy 
Had  recalled  the  babe  unto  him. 

In  her  former  days  Shewawa 
Was  a  strong  and  healthy  maiden, 
But  the  months  before  her  labor, 
When  she'd  nought  to  do  but  idle, 
Had  so  worked  upon  her  system 
That  she  now  gained  strength  but  slowly. 
Two  full  moons  had  therefore  wasted 
Ere  the  shamed  maid.  Shewawa, 
From  her  bed  had  first  arisen. 
It  was  passion  brought  her  to  it; 
It  was  sorrow  rose  up  with  her. 

When  she  knew  she  had  her  strength  back, 
She,  together  with  the  old  squaw, 
Left  the  cavern  of  the  mountain, 
Sought  the  wigwams  of  their  people, 
Found  them,  after  hours  of  labor, 
Near  the  spot  at  which  they'd  left  them. 
Loud  the  welcome  of  the  people, 
Long  they  shouted  forth  their  gladness, 
Many  times  they  asked  Shewawa 
Where  she'd  been  these  months  of  parting; 
But  the  old  squaw,  ever  ready, 
Met  them  all  with  ready  answer. 
Straight  the  story  that  she  told  them 
Of  the  capture  of  Shewawa 
And  herself  that  stormy  night-time, 
By  some  warriors  happening  on  them, 
And  of  how  they  now  had  reached  them 
After  weeks  of  tiresome  wandering. 

Then  the  people  thought  of  Black  Crow, 
Of  the  awful  death  he'd  suffered, 
Innocent,  and  yet  found  guilty 
Of  a  crime  by  none  committed. 

When  the  old  squaw  told  Shewawa 
Of  the.  death  of  her  seducer, 
O'er  her  face,  as  swift  as  lightning 
In  its  coming  and  its  going, 
Shot  a  paleness  as  of  fainting, 
But  so  quickly  she  recovered 
That  the  old  squaw  partly  doubted 
That  her  eyes  had  marked  a  changing. 
Never  spoke  Shewawa  of  him, 
Never  seemed  to  think' about  him. 

Red  Fox  soon  renewed  his  wooing, 


And  he  pleaded  long  and  nobly; 

With  these  words  renewed  his  sueing: 

"O  Shewawa,  fair  and  lovely, 
|  Loveliest  maiden  in  our  nation, 

I  have  seen  your  love  for  Black  Crow, 

And  I've  seen  you  smiling  lately 

Seeming  not  to  think  about  him, 

And  the  hope  has  sprung  within  me 

That  you  now  might  listen  to  me 

As  I  beg  you  to  receive  me 

In  your  open  arms  as  husband. 

Will  you  not  be  mine,  Shewawa?" 

And  he  stretched  his  arms  out  to  her, 

"  Come,  be  mine,  O  my  Shew7awa." 
Sadly  thus  Shewawa  answered: 

"  Noble  Red  Fox,  I  am  honored 

By  your  seeking  me  in  marriage, 

But  I'm  grieved  that  I  must  tell  you 

I  can  never  share  your  wigwam. 

Yes,  I  once  did  love  the  Black  Crow, 

But  his  love  for  me  soon  vanished 

And  I  trust  that  mine  has  followed. 

For  this  reason,  if  no  other, 

I  can  never  call  you  husband." 
On  that  night  the  fever  seized  her 

And  she  died  next  day  at  sunset. 

All  the  while  throughout  the  fever 

She  was  talking  of  her  sorrows: 

"  O,  my  Black  Crow,"  she  would  cry  out; 

"  O,  my  handsome,  laughing  Black  Crow, 

You  have  made  me  love  you,  darling. 

You  have  smiled  upon  me,  brave  one, 

And  I  could  not  keep  from  loving. 

You  won't  fail  me  will  you,  Black  Crow? 

You  will  never  cease  to  love  me. 
j  Do  not  leave  me,  O  my  loved  one, 

Do  not  leave  me  to  be  scoffed  at. 

Don't  you  see  that  I  am  ruined 

If  you  take  me  not  unto  you  ? 
"  O  my  God,  but  he  has  left  me, 

And  my  child  lies  dead  beside  me. 
,  I  have  no  one  now  to  love  me. 

Ah,  my  people  call  me  Twilight 

And  the  name  is  full  of  meaning, 

For  the  Twilight  is  so  mournful 
!  And  my  heart  is  ever  mourning. 

O,  the  God  of  Love  is  hateful  ! 

Why  could  I  not  love  the  Red  Fox — 
j  He  is  noble,  he's  no  liar — 

Yet  I  love  the  cowardly  Black  Crow 

Who  has  fled  from  me  who  loves  him 

With  a  love  that  is  a  passion, 
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*  'Tis  so  strong,  so  overwhelming. 

0  my  Black  Crow,  O  my  loved  one, 
Come  to  me,  I  will  forgive  you. 

1  could  ne'er  do  aught  but  love  you. 
See,  my  arms  are  open  for  you. 

"  Yet  he  conies  not.    Ah,  I  see  it. 
They  have  slain  him,  they,  my  people, 
And  I  never  more  shall  see  him. 

"  Why  may  I  not  love  the  Red  Fox, 
Why  may  I  not  share  his  wigwam  ? 
Ah,  I  could  not.    'T  would  be  lying, 
And  I  would  not  lie  unto  him. 
I  must  tell  him  of  my  wanderings, 


I  must  tell  him  of  my  travail, 
And  receive  forgiveness  of  him 
Ere  I  could  go  to  his  wigwam, 
Be  his  squaw  and  cleave  unto  him. 

"  Hark,  I  hear  my  baby  sobbing. 
'Tis  his  cries  borne  on  the  night-wind 
From  the  cavern  of  the  mountain. 
Hush,  my  baby,  mother's  coming." 

So  the  faltering,  fading  Twilight 
Passed  away  into  the  darkness 
Of  the  great  and  final  ending 
Of  all  human  fears  and  fancies. 


THE  NORTHERN  NEGRO  WAIL* 


[Ground  Out  Expressly  for  the  Exponent.] 


The  Northern  Negro  Wail  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  double  leaded,  full  jewel- 
ed, third  person,  regular  number,  and 
in  the  objective  case  after  a  lot  of 
"damphools."  It  is  the  same  old 
d  o  u  b  1  e-breasted,  three-ply,  cable- 
screwed  wail  that  the  Shermans, 
Forakers  and  other  liars  of  more  or 
less  notoriety  have  had  in  use  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  It  was  manu- 
factured expressly  for  the  Northern 
markets,  and  generally  commands  the 
highest  prices  in  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. Whenever  a  Northern  State 
gets  tired  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,  and  expresses  a  willingness 
to  come  over  on  the  Lord's  side  and 
vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  this  wail 
is  started  up;  and  rather  than  have 
the  Southern  people  fire  upon  Fort 
Sumpter,  burn  Washington  and  call 
the  roll  of  their  slaves  beneath  John 


Brown's  monument,  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  the  land  ariseth  in  its 
might  and  giveth  a  Republican  ma- 
jority of  90,000,  with  six  counties  to 
hear  from,  which  will  not  change  the 
above  figures  much  either  way.  The 
Northern  people  would  like  very 
much  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
and  save  their  souls  alive.  They 
would  also  like  to  buy  their  brown 
sugar  and  baby-clothes  about  50  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Republican  party 
allows;  but  they  are  afraid  Davis  Jef- 
ferson might  make  Confederate  money 
a  legal  tender,  and  enforce  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  I^aw. 

The  Northern  people  are  awfully 
shaky  lest  the  cruelty  and  38-caliber 
pistols  of  the  Southern  outlaws  may 
exterminate  the  negro  as  effectually 
as  time  has  evaporated  the  dodo  and 
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honest  politicians.  They  hate  to  think 
that  the  archaeologist  of  the  dim  future 
will  be  compelled  to  sink  a  shaft  clean 
down  to  the  old  sandstone  formation, 
and  root  around  among  the  remains 
and  fossils  of  tadpoles  and  'possums 
in  order  to  obtain  a  few  "nigger" 
skulls  and  shin-bones  to  supply  the 
dime  museums  of  the  beautiful  is- 
torbe. 

Yes,  the  noble  black  man,  with  a 
massive  brow  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
and  a  polecat  smell  of  one  hundred 
tons  burden,  will  soon  wipe  the  'pos- 
sum grease  from  his  rose-bud  lips  for 
the  last  time.  Back  from  the  hen- 
roosts and  smoke-houses  which  he 
loved  so  well,  the  Southern  white  man 
is  driving  him  step  by  step.  With  a 
middling  of  meat  under  one  arm  and 
a  Shanghai  rooster  under  the  other  he 
is  silently  and  solemnly  marching 
down  to  oblivion. 

Oh,  it  is  no  use  to  deny  the  corn  ; 
the  Southern  people  don't  give  the 
negro  his  rights.  Just  the  other  day  in 
Mississippi  a  negro  took  the  right  to 
insult  a  man's  daughter,  and  the  man 
took  a  Winchester  rifle  and  made  such 
a  big  hole  in  that  negro's  body  that 
all  his  rights  ran  out  on  the  ground. 
It  is  thought  that  even  his  rights  un- 
der the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  were  seri- 
ously damaged.  Whenever  a  member 
of  this  down-trodden  race  exercises 
the  right  of  outraging  some  little  girl, 
the  white  barbarians  get  together  and 
hang  him  so  high  above  terra  firma 


i  that  what  few  rights  are  left  him  can* 
not  be  used  to  any  advantage. 

Of  course  the  Northern  people,  who 
are  civilized  and  get  a  divorce  every 
full  moon,  or  steal  a  million  and  light 
out  for  Canada,  wouldn't  treat  the 
i  negro  in  this  way.    They  would  take 
I  him  to  their  homes  and  make  their 
daughters  play  ' '  Marching  thro'  Geor- 
gia "  for  him  on  the  piano.     But  the 
i  Southern  people  are  not  built  that 
way.    Their  fathers  before  them  were 
not  built  that  way,  and  they  are  get- 
ting up  a  petition  asking  that  their 
children  may  not  be  built  that  way. 
I  will  acknowledge  that  we  are  a  lit- 
tle peculiar  down  South.  WTe  are  not 
advanced  in  civilization  and  refine- 
I  ment  like  we  should  be.     For  in- 
j  stance,  we  still  believe  that  a  white 
man  is  as  good  as  a  negro,  and  some 
few  think  they  are  better.    Our  peo- 
ple don't  seem  to  admire  brunettes 
with  kinky  hair  and  bullfrog  noses. 
A  young  man  will  linger  around  the 
reservation  fifty  years  before  he  will 
marry  a  negro.    There  are  stacks  of 
good,    marriageable  negro  women 
down  here,  and  a  few  civilized  young 
men  from  the  North  could  obtain  good 
bargains.  We  pay  all  costs  of  postage 
and  packing,  provided  the  applicant 
swears  that  he  never  had  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
j  and  that  he  will  never  injure  the 
I  Democratic  party  by  voting  for  it. 
Oh,  pshaw,  this  negro  wail  makes 
me  tired.    I  like  a  fresh  lie  now  and 
j  then,  and  don't  object  to  telling  one 
when  a  number  of  respectable  citizens 
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ask  it,  but  this  old  bald-headed  lie 
about  butchering  negroes  in  the  South 
ought  to  be  called  in.  The  Southern 
people  don't  object  to  being  lied  about, 
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but  they  ask  that  the  Northern  papers 
will,  at  least,  change  lies  every  twen- 
ty-five years.  Banner  Man. 
Rural  Retreat,  Va. 
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LEVITY. 

Must  one  always  carry  a  long  face, 
and  make  himself  and  others  un- 
happy? No,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  that  extreme  in  order  to  avoid 
appearing  light-headed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  have  a  happy 
countenance  and  cheerful  speech,  un- 
less there  be  some  special  reason  for 
doing  otherwise.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  matters,  the  fitness  of  the 
time  and  place  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of. 

This  trait  of  character  frequently 
shows  itself  in  efforts  to  make  people 
laugh,  and  soon  it  becomes  almost  a 
passion.  Every  effort  is  made  while 
in  company  to  create  laughter.  Oc- 
casionally it  does  not  go  amiss,  but,  if 
too  often  repeated,  feelings  of  disgust 
are  aroused  in  the  spectators.  Such 
efforts  remind  one  of  the  lad  who 
stood  on  his  head  at  the  gate  in  front 
of  his  sweetheart's  house  in  order  to 
attract  attention. 

It  does  not  pay  to  indulge  in  levity. 
Such  a  course  always  does  the  man 
himself  an  injury.  When  carried  to 
the  fullest  extent,  he  loses  all  sense  of 
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1  propriety,  and  is  constantly  commit- 
ting blunders  that  render  others  un- 
l  easy  and  himself  ridiculous.  When 
;  not  carried  to  such  an  extent  it  may 
still  result  in  a  loss  of  dignity,  fol- 
lowed by  a  temporary,  if  not  a  perma- 
nent, loss  of  self-respect.    Such  re- 
sults are  usually  disastrous.  And, 
i  further,  the  impressions  made  upon 
|  others  by  such  conduct  are  not  likely 
to  be  of  the  most  favorable  kind.  The 
man  whose  mind  is  accustomed  to 
I  dwell  on  serious  matters,  is  not  apt  to 
spend  his  time  in  light,  foolish  con- 
duct.   When  such  an  one  tries  to  get 
a  position,   his  former  actions  will 
come  back  to  him  and  fill  his  soul 
with  remorse  as  he  sees  the  prize 
handed  to  another.    The  trouble  is 
that  a  reputation  of  this  kind,  once 
established,  is  so  enduring  that  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  to  destroy  it  in 
order  to  build  a  better. 

Is  it  right  to  pursue  such  a  course? 
A  man's  full  duty  is  not  performed 
until  he  has  made  the  most  possible  of 
himself.  If  he  trifles  his  time  away, 
he  is  not  doing  his  best.  The  man 
who  spends  his  energies  in  trying  to 
create  fun,  weakens  his  character  con- 
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tinually,  perverts  talents  that  were 
given  him  for  high  and  noble  pur- 
poses, and  applies  them  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  which,  to  say  the  least,  does 
him  no  credit. 

Such  conduct  is  an  injustice  not 
only  to  him  but  to  others  as  well. 
Every  one  has  some  influence,  and  if 
that  influence  be  bad,  there  are  those 
who  will  be  led  away  and  possibly 
ruined  by  it.  And  not  only  so,  but 
sometimes  levity  is  a  source  of  posi- 
tive annoyance  to  others.  In  public 
assemblies,  frequently,  speakers  are 
delivering  discourses  that,  to  a  ma- 
jority are  interesting,  but  all  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occasion  is  taken  away  by 
a  few  thoughtless  young  people  who 
engage  in  talk  and  laughter.  This 
practice  is  not  unusual  in  some  of  our 
churches,  and  then  such  carelessness 
becomes  criminal.  This  conduct  is 
generally  the  result  of  thoughtless- 
ness, for  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
one  could  so  far  set  aside  the  rules  of 
common  decency,  which  were  taught 
him  by  his  mother,  as  to  be  wilfully 
guilty  of  such  vulgar  conduct. 

C.  E.  B. 

LET  US  BE  CAREFUL. 

Henry  Grady  said  "the  college  is 
the  training  camp  of  the  future,"  and 
while  the  distinguished  orator  doubt- 
less  only  intended  to  convey  the  gen- 
eral idea  that  mind  was  triumphing 
over  matter,  and  that  conviction  was 
supplanting  cannon,  we  are  war- 
ranted, we  think,  by  the  experience 
of  all  college  men,  in  saying  that  the 


college  is  also  the  "training  camp" 
of  nearly  all  the  principles  and  con- 
victions that  made  their  part  in  life 
strong  for  good  or  strong  for  evil;  that 
it  is  the  period  in  which  are  appro- 
priated the  rules  of  thought  and  rea- 
son that  color  all  their  actions  now. 
The  boy  comes  to  college  generally 
with  no  well  defined  opinions  on  the 
subjects,  which  are  to  trouble  him  in 
after  life,  or,  at  least,  he  has  not 
stopped  and  planted  his  colors  firmly 
and  squarely  on  either  side  of  the  great 
questions  which  he  is  to  meet. 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  his  young 
mind,  unbiased  in  reaching  out  and 
gathering  for  itself  arguments  and 
reasons  for  things,  is  in  great  danger 
of  being  attracted  to  and  of  settling 
upon  ideas  and  opinions,  which  will 
not  only  be  hurtful  to  him  and  his 

j  own  peace  of  mind  but  to  others 
whom  he  may  influence.  Here  is  the 
place  in  which  we  must  be  careful. 
We  discuss  in  this  College,  in  Society, 
in  the  reading-room,  or  in  our  own 
rooms,  the  same  great  questions  that 
are  agitating  the  mind  of  the  world, 
and  we  discuss  them  just  as  seriously 
and  as  earnestly  as  do  they  whose  in- 

j  terests  they  most  vitally  affect. 

The  great  public  questions  are  the 
subjects  of  frequent  conversation  and 

j  argument. 

The  great  social  questions,  upon  a 

j  correct  solution  of  which  the  welfare 

;  and  purity  of  society  depend,  here 

'[  have  partisans  and  enemies. 

The  great  moral  questions,  ques- 

1  tions  that  relate  to  correct  living  in 
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this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  world 
to  come,  here  also  have  adherents  and 
foes. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  and  for 
mutual  increase  of  ability  in  formula- 
ting and  using  argument,  some  take 
one  side  and  some  the  other.  The 
danger  is  evident. 

Conclusions  that  to  us  were  once 
"monsters  of  hideous  mein,"  "seen 
oft,"  and  adopted  for  an  hour's  con- 
troversy only,  become  fixed  convic- 
tions, and  we  come  to  think  that  we 
surrender  our  independence  when  we 
yield  the  position  taken. 

In  this  way  our  infidels,  our  skep- 
tics, our  anti-prohibitionists  are  made. 
We  ought  to  be  very  careful,  for  we 
run  a  great  risk  every  time  we  advo- 
cate, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
side  of  questions  which  our  inner  con- 
sciousness tells  us  is  the  wrong  side. 

J.  E.  W. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

Great  poets  are  like  comets — only  a 
very  few  appear  in  a  century.  And 
yet  these  by  their  works  give  more 
inspiration  to  humanity  than  any 
other  class.  Nature  seems  to  have 
bequeathed  the  power  of  strong  and 
vivid  imagination  to  only  a  favored 
few.  The  power  of  appealing  to  the 
sentiments  "not  many  mighty"  pos- 
sess. The  true  poet  cpmes  into  exis- 
tence and  shines  with  a  blaze  that 
startles  humanity.  We  unconsciously 
begin  to  consider  whence  came  he, 
and  whither  into  the  realms  of  the 
unknown  is  he  going. 


Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
Robert  Browning.  This  great  man 
departed  this  life  on  the  sixth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  leaving  to  the  reading  cir- 
cles of  all  the  civilized  world  an  in- 
heritance as  undecayingas  time  itself. 

He  had  almost  reached  his  eightieth 
year,  having  been  born  in  the  year 
18 12.  He  was  of  somewhat  humble 
parentage,  his  father  being  clerk  of  a 
bank  in  London,  but  in  his  early  youth 
he  showed  signs  of  greatness,  and  es- 
pecially some  predilection  and  consid- 
erable talent  for  poetry.    When  only 

I  eight  years  of  age  he  translated  the 
works   of   Horace   into   a  metrical 

!  rhyme  which  attracted  considerable 

j  attention. 

His  next  work,  Pauline,  appeared 

I  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  but 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
critics.  Paracelsus  probably  won  more 
esteem  than  anv  other,  and  its  value 

t  was  generally  recognized. 

Browning's  dramatic  works  cannot 
be  said  to  compare  with  those  of 
Shakespeare.    They  fail  to  give  to 

I  the  reader  that  soul-stirring  imagina- 

j  tion,  that  impassionate  fondness 
which  is  characteristic  of  many  other 
authors,  but  he  has  not  left  us  an  un- 
worthy poem.  Among  his  most  noted 
poems  are  Bells  and  Pomegranates,  The 

I  Ring  and  the  Book,   The  Inn  Album. 
All  through  his  works  there  is  the 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  profound 

j  intellect,  of  an  universal  knowledge 

i  of  things  and  humanity,  of  deep  sym- 

|  pathy  and  strong  religious  sentiments. 
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He  was  a  man  who  took  himself  for  a 
model.  All  through  his  works  there 
is  the  lack  of  imitation,  which  char- 
acterizes so  many  of  the  writers  of 
the  present  day.  William  Morris 
has  been  called  a  modern  Chaucer. 
Tennyson  is  said  to  have  kindred  with 
all  the  English  verse-making  men,  but 
Robert  Browning  imitated  himself 
only. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
modern  idea  of  pessimism.  We  care 
not  to  read  those  authors  who  inspire 
their  devotees  with  the  notion  that 
the  world  is  growing  worse.  We  are 
not  able  to  brook  the  idea  that  we 
have  deteriorated,  mentally,  morally 
or  physically,  from  our  ancestors. 
And,  if  we  had  no  other  word  of  praise 
for  the  poets  of  the  present  era,  they 
are  commendable  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  all  optimists. 

Browning  always  looked  on  the 
bright  side,  and  although  he  does  not 
contemplate  the  progress  of  mankind 
so  much  as  other  poets,  he  does  not 
altogether  ignore  the  destiny  of  the 
race.  He  does  not  forget  the  needs  of 
an  age/raught  with  much  importance 
to  future  generations;  and  especially 
he  does,  in  an  eminently  fitting  man- 
ner, consider  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  in  true  religious  spirit 
utters  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
way-worn  traveller,  urging  him  on  to 
something  beyond  the  grovelling 
scenes  of  time. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  begin  to 
say  anything  in  behalf  of  Browning. 
He  died  in  the  harness,  with  his  pen 


bright  and  ready  to  write  another 
poem.  The  rolling  tide  of  humanity 
will  continue  in  its  course;  each  one 
will  pursue  his  chosen  avocation.  But 
while  the  body  of  this  man  lies  mol- 
dering  in  the  tomb,  his  memory  and 
influence  will  still  live,  "fresh  in  eter- 
nal youth  and  free  from  mutability 
and  decay."  And  while  his  friends 
build  for  him  a  monument  to  mark  his 
last  resting  place,  his  works  will  be 
for  him  a  monument  by  far  more  im- 
perishable. G.  W.  W. 

IOWA  HEARD  FROM— THE  TEACH- 
ERS, ETC. 

When  we  published  an  article  on 
"The  Harvard  Class  Orator"  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Student, 
we  had  entirely  overlooked  the  exis- 
tence of  a  certain   "civil  rights," 
"social   equality"    fanatic  over  in 
Iowa.    This  offended  brother  seems 
very  much  riled  over  some  of  the 
i  opinions  expressed,  and  rises  to  make 
j  a  few  remarks  for  the  good  of  his 
|  country,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  cer- 
tain orig-tna/and  weighty  conclusions, 
j  After  stretching  his  aforesaid  remarks 
I  over  a  column  of  The  Delphic,  Drake 
!  University,    and    cavorting  around 
through  all  the  mazes  of  learned  criti- 
cism,  and  infringing  on  our  patent 
!  on  "mud-slinging,"  he  winds  up  in 
a  cyclone  of  verbosity  by  relieving 
himself  of  his  aforesaid  conclusions. 
|  Then,  with  a  most  serene,  "I-got- 
|  there"  air  of  self-satisfaction,  he  re- 
\  tires  (feeling  better  we  hope)  behind 
[  the  signature  "One  of  the  'Inferior 
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Race.'  "  We  would  attempt  a  reply, 
but  this  is  as  much  space  as  we  can 
give  to  one  of  the  inferior  race. 

The  North  Carolina  Teacher  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  defence  of  the 
public  school  teachers  uin  the  severe 
onslaught  upon  their  character  and 
intelligence  as  made  by  Mr.  Moses,  of 
Tennessee,  Superintendent  of  the 
Raleigh  Public  Schools. " 

Mr.  Moses  has  been  in  this  State 
several  years.  His  latest  discovery  in 
regard  to  the  natives  is  that  the  pub- 
lic school  teachers  of  "North  Caro- 
lina, as  a  general  rule,  are  not  only 
destitute  of  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
culture,  but,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
ignorant  even  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  school  branches."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  read  the  letters  from 
county  superintendents  in  the  January 
Teacher.  The  public  school  teachers 
may  lack  some  of  that  culture  and 
knowledge  to  which  Mr.  Moses  has 
been  accustomed — some  of  them  do. 
They  are  also,  "as  a  general  rule" 
destitute  of  that  "suspicion  of  cul- 
ture" which  allows  its  possessor  to 
fling  a  cultured  insult  at  those  who 
have  not  been  so  highly  favored  as  he. 
Mr.  Moses  has  undertaken  a  noble 
mission  when  he  strives  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
and  teachers  of  the  State,  but  it  is, 
indeed,  an  unfortunate  step,  "as  a 
general  rule,"  to  inaugurate  a  refor- 
mation by  insulting  and  misrepresent- 
ing those  for  whose  benefit  the  reform 
is  begun. 
4 


Two  Distinguished  Journalists 
Lock  Horns. — The  reports  of  the 
race  conflicts  in  the  South  are  simply 
sickening.  —  The  Independent.  So  are 
reports  of  the  labor  and  capital  con- 
flicts and  election  frauds  in  the  North. 
— The  Student.  We  wish  we  could 
credit  them  all,  as  a  chorus  of  South- 
ern telegrams  does,  to  mean  whiskey. 
• — The  Independent.  We  wish  we 
could  credit  the  Independents  infam- 
ous tirades  on  the  Southern  people  to 
some  ignorant,  "bloody-shirt"  politi- 
cian, instead  of  the  editor  of  a  religious 
newspaper. — The  Student.  Time 
and  Christianity  will  settle  the  rela- 
tion of  the  races  aright.  —  The  Inde- 
pendent. The  South  will  supply  the 
time.  If  such  Christianity  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  Independent  is  fur- 
nished us  immediately,  "the  rela- 
tion" is  settled. — The  Student. 


Current  News. — It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Trinity  Archive  be- 
stirs itself  to  a  certain  extent,  and  de- 
votes much  of  its  valuable  space  to 
some  refreshing  remarks  on  foot-ball. 

  X  B. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SHAME. 

We  see  it  stated  that  legislators  of 
Louisiana  are  in  quite  a  dilemma. 
The  charter  to  that  most  infamous  of 
gambling  dens,  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery,  will  soon  expire,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished swindlers  at  its  head  are 
anxious  to  obtain  another.  To  do 
this  they  offer  to  pay  the  whole  State 
debt,  amounting  to  $12,000,000,  for 
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a  charter  that  will  last  one  hundred 
years.  If  the  legislators  accept  this, 
they  know  they  will  be  frowned  down 
upon,  as  they  should  be,  by  all  honest 
people,  and  furthermore  in  so  doing-, 
they  will  sell  themselves  to  what  they 
know  will  be  a  living  monument  to 
themselves,  their  State  and  the  Union 
— especially  the  South.  If  they  do 
not  accept  this  offer  as  a  body,  and 
thereby  pay  off  the  State  debt,  it  is 
feared  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  of  their  body  will  be  bought 
off  separately,  and  the  nefarious  swin- 
dle will  be  chartered  without  the 
State's  receiving  any  boodle  therefor. 

Thus  the  matter  stands  in  doubt — 
legislators  in  a  land  of  Christendom 
discussing  the  matter  as  to  whether 
they  shall  sell  themselves  in  a  body 
and  turn  the  boodle  over  to  the  State, 
or  separately  and  pocket  it  ! 

To  state  it  in  short,  it  seems  to  us 
that  for  them  to  do  either  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  as 
grand  a  set  of  swindlers  as  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  Lottery.  It  now 
lies  'with  them  to  crush  this  most 
shameful  of  Southern  institutions. 

If  they  fail  to  do  this,  they  should 
receive  the  most  infamous  stigmas 
that  an  outraged  people  can  give. 

All  Southerners  can  but  blush  with 
shame  when  they  reflect  that  this,  the 
biggest  and  most  notorious  fraud  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  their  midst,  and 
at  its  head  stands  two  among  the  most 
noted  and  brave  of  Southern  Generals. 
Who  could  have  ever  thought  that 
those  once  noble — now  infamous — 


general.-:,  Beauregard  and  Early, 
would  sell  their  birth-right  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  and  that,  too,  to  rob  those 
very  soldiers  who  so  bravely  obeyed 
their  every  command,  and  would  will- 
ingly have  laid  down  their  own  lives 
to  save  their  Generals. 

Those  names  which,  but  a  few  years 
ago,  every  Southerner  spoke  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  honor,  are  now 
seldom  mentioned,  and  never  except 
with  a  feeling  of  contempt  and  dis- 
gust. 

The  Northern  press  may  continue 
to  stigmatize  the  South  as  the  oppres- 
sor of  the  negro,  rebellious  and  un- 
loyal,  but  all  of  this  will  cause  the 
heart  of  the  Southern  youth  to  thrill 
none  the  less  with  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  admiration  for  the  patriotism  of 
our  statesmen,  the  bravery  of  our  fath- 
ers, the  heroism  of  our  Lee  and  Jack- 
son. In  these  we  see  nothing  but 
honor  to  the  Southerner,  and  for  them 
he  should  be  proud. 

Look  at  the  matter  as  you  will,  but 
the  biggest  shame,'  and,  we  may  say, 
the  only  real  one  the  South  of  to-day 
has  to  sorrow  for  is,  not  her  treatment 
of  the  negro,  nor  the  way  she  served 
the  Northerners,  but  that  two  of  her 
distinguished  sons  have  sold  them- 
selves into  bondage,  and  that  the  South 
fosters  them  and  their  gambling  den 
in  its  bosom.  These  are  the  names 
and  deeds  the  South  will  try  to  forget, 
and  ask  the  coming  historians  to  pass 
over  in  silence  and  obscurity. 

These  two  men,  as  well  as  that 
gambling  den,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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legislators  of  Louisiana.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  down  with  the 
fraud,  and  thereby  perform  a  binding 
duty  to  themselves,  their  country  and 
their  God. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  it  is 
learned  that  the  lottery  men  have 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  storm  the 
fort  at  Louisiana,  and  that  the  silent 
mutterings  of  war  which  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  have  broken 
out  with  renewed  energy  and  vigor 
upon  the  bulwarks  of  North  Dakota. 
(This  is  not  the  first  time  Satan  has 
tempted  an  infant). 

Quite  a  sensation  prevails.  For  a 
charter  the  gamblers  offer  to  pay  to 


the  new  State  $100,000  the  first  year 
and  $75,000  per  annum  afterwards. 
The  bill  granting  a  charter  has  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  22  to  8,  but 
was  postponed  indefinitely  in  the 
lower  house. 

Many  of  the  newspapers,  legislators 
and  politicians  of  Dakota  have  been 
accused  of  bribery.  But  the  minis- 
ters, as  well  as  many  of  the  honest 
citizens,  have  taken  the  field  against 
this  most  notorious  fraud,  and  it  is 
now  hoped  and  expected  that,  with 
the  expiration  of  the  charter  in  1892, 
our  "Southern shame "  will  be  buried 
in  that  oblivion  it  so  richly  deserves. 

J.  O.  A. 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO. 


J.  W.  Millard,  Editor  pro  tern. 


The  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Female 
University,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
nth  hist,  decided  to  locate  that  in- 
stitution in  Raleigh.  The  boys  here 
especially  congratulate  themselves 
upon  their  good  luck. 

We  are  very  much  pained  to  learn  j 
that  the  Faculty  of  Davis  School,  La  j 
Grange,  N.  C,  have  thought  best  to  j 
suspend  their  excellent  school  for  a 
time  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  ! 
"La  Grippe."  This  is  one  of  the  best  j 
of  North  Carolina's  excellent  schools,  ' 
and  this  last  year  has  been  the  most  ! 


successful  of  its  history,  with  over 
two  hundred  students  in  attendance. 
We  hope  they  can  soon  begin  opera- 
tions again. 

The  55th  anniversary  of  the  two 
literary  societies  has  come  and  gone. 
The  attendance  was  not  so  full  as  has 
been  heretofore,  owing  to  the  very 
threatening  weather  of  the  morning, 
but  those  that  were  here  made  the 
most  of  the  occasion,  and  "all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  A  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 
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The  case  of  Dom  Pedro  and  Brazil 
certainly  proves  that  4 'the  world  is 
marching  on/'  In  former  times  when 
the  people  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  government,  they  looked  upon 
their  king  as  the  embodiment  of  their 
woes,  and  bloodshed  and  trouble  were 
the  means  resorted  to  to  set  matters 
right.  But  now  all  is  changed.  The 
trouble  between  Charles  I  and  his  Par- 
liament was  the  first  thing  which 
caused  men  to  examine  into  the  so- 
called  "divine  right"  of  kings  and 
to  see  wherein  that  right  existed. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  which  first  clearly  defined 
the  relations  existing  between  kings 
and  people  as  a  contract  between 
governors  and  governed,  and  binding 
alike  upon  both  parties.  Later  the 
world  made  a  great  advance  step  when 
the  American  Revolution  showed  that 
the  people,  down  to  the  smallest  prov- 
ince, had  some  right  at  least  in  de- 
termining the  laws  which  they  should 
obey.  Thus  it  was  until  that  great 
world- wonder,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, startled  mankind  by  its  sudden 
appearance.  By  its  means  the  ancient 
"God  save  the  king!"  was  forever 
replaced  in  men's  minds  by  the  more 
modern  but  ever-resounding  kk  Vive  la 
Republique  !"  The  world  has  at  last 
almost  reached  the  goal  of  its  onward 
progress  when  a  nation,  though  lov- 
ing its  ruler,  bids  him  "make  way 
for  liberty,"  and  when  the  ruler,  from 
love  to  his  people,  leaves  his  throne 
and  country  to  die,  an  old  man,  among 
other  scenes  and  amid  other  surround- 


ings. Dom  Pedro  loves  Brazil,  and 
Brazil  loves  her  faithful  old  emperor, 
but,  like  Brutus,  loves  Liberty  more. 
And  to-day,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  can  call  Dom  Pedro  a  patriot, 
though  driven  from  his  throne  by 
revolution  and  exiled  from  his  country 
by  those  who  have  taken  his  power 
from  him.  His  feeling  of  tenderness 
toward  Brazil  is  not  surpassed  by  that 
of  any  of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
and  he  himself  has  said  that  eagerly 
would  he  return  to  his  country,  either 
as  emperor,  president,  or  private  citi- 
zen. The  ancient  world  could  have 
known  no  such  situation — 'tis  dis- 
tinctly modern. 


We  had  thought  that  the  extrem- 
ists of  the  North  had  at  last  seen  how 
despicable  they  were  making  them- 
selves to  all  decent  people  by  their 
unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  South, 
and,  above  all,  were  we  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  that  one  J.  J.  Ingalls,  a 
Senator  from  Kansas,  had  fallen  into 
"innocuous  desuetude,"  when  lo!  he 
bobs  serenely  up  to  give  the  world  his 
views  upon  the  negro  problem  !  If  he 
had  contented  himself  with  simply  do- 
ing this,  and  had  not  have  fallen  into 
his  old-time  custom  of  venting  his 
spleen  upon  the  South,  everything 
would  have  been  as  it  was,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on,  none  the 
better,  none  the  wiser,  because  of  the 
harangue  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
But  such  a  scurrilous  speech  needed 
to  be  noticed,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
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that  the  gentleman  found  his  match 
in  the  person  of  our  own  great  Vance. 

The  Senator,  strange  to  say,  began 
his  speech  with  a  truth,  saying  that 
the  white  race  was  the  conquering  and 
unconquerable  one,  and  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  whole  moral  world.  It 
had  suffered  neither  amalgamation  nor 
absorption,  but  had  always  maintain- 
ed its  individuality  and  exclusiveness. 

That  is  all  very  nice,  but  when  the 
Senator  gets  warmed  to  his  subject, 
his  ill-fitting  veracity  is  thrown  aside, 
and  he  betakes  himself  to  his  usual 
custom  of  overstating  and  even  mis- 
stating facts.  But  it  is  not  until  he 
reaches  his  incendiary  flights  that  we 
see  what  he  really  is;  and  his  appeals 
to  the  negroes  to  avenge  themselves 
with  torch  and  knife  are  only  calcula- 
ted to  arouse  contempt  in  the  breasts 
of  white  and  black  alike. 

His  solution  of  the  problem  is  some- 
thing unique.  He  rejects  those  al- 
ready before  the  people,  and  adds  one 
which  could  only  have  originated  in 
the  chimerical  brain  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  He  runs  the  gamut  of 
human  ideas  and  finally  selects  as  his 
keynote,  one  which  it  seems  he  would, 
least  of  all  others,  have  selected — Jus- 
tice. The  wisest  of  men  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  fool  after  all,  and  there  is 
something  new  under  the  sun.  For 
a  man  of  Ingalls'  stamp,  following 
the  leadership  of  Dudley  and  Quay, 
and  holding  up  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
ministration which  appoints  its  Wana- 
makers  to  its  highest  offices — for  a 
man  of  this  kind  to  suggest  justice  as 


the  solution  of  any  problem  is  verily 
new  and  strange  to  all  men.  But  sup- 
pose we  accept  his  solution,  where 
have  the  Northern  negro  coddlers  any 
foot-hold?  Of  course  they  are  stand- 
ing upon  their  eternal  principles  of 
justice,  when,  as  Vance  points  out, 
they  purchase  floating  votes  in  blocks 
of  five;  eject  colored  children  from 
white  schools,  and  drive  negro  men 
from  theatres,  hotels  and  barber- 
chairs.  The  negro  has  as  much,  if  not 
more,  justice  in  the  South  than  any- 
where North  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line.  Where  have  they  ever  shown 
any  appreciation  of  the  virtues  of  the 
colored  man,  or  sent  one  negro  man 
to  Congress,  or,  as  for  that,  elected 
him  to  any  public  office  or  public 
trust,  from  postmaster  down  to  road 
overseer? 

But  it  was  not  our  intention  to  criti- 
cise the  Senator's  speech  so  much  as 
I  to  point  out  the  masterly  way  in  which 
our  own  Vance,  a  meet  successor  to 
Henry  W.  Grady,  showed  up  his  er- 
rors, and  pointed  out  the  true  solution 
to  the  vexing  problem.  He  showed 
Ingalls'  utter  misunderstanding  of  the 
whole  question,  showed  what  the 
South  had  been  in  reconstruction  days 
under  negro  rule,  and  defined  the 
problem  as  one  that  cannot  be  solved 
by  legislation  or  speculation,  but  that 
it  is  a  question  which  Nature  itself 
will  solve,  if  let  alone,  "just  as  she 
does  waste,  destruction  and  all  incon- 
gruities." He  said,  and  truly,  that  it 
was  Northern  interference  that  caused, 
or  else  aggravated,  all  the  trouble 
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there  was.  Altogether,  we  must  say, 
he  fully  sustained  the  reputation  he 
already  has  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  our  land.  Good  judges 
have  pronounced  it  to  be  the  best 
speech  of  Vance's  life,  and  one  of 
which  the  whole  South  should  be 
proud. 

Vance  is  reported  as  once  in  a 


speech  saying,  "God  bless  North 
Carolina  !  She's  a  grand  Old  State  ! 
She's  worthy  of  me."  After  the 
laughter  had  subsided,  he  added, 
"Would  to  Heaven  I  were  worthy  of 
her!"  To-day,  North  Carolina  is 
satisfied  with  her  Vance  and  feels  that 
he  is  worthy  of  her  as  she  is  proud 
of  him. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


C.  L.  Felt,  Editor  pro  tern. 


Robert  Browning's  Asolando, 
Facts  and  Fancies  were  issued  on  the 
day  (December  12  th)  of  his  death. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  "Twelve 
English  Statesmen"  series  is  a  well 
edited  biography  of  Walpole  by  John 
Morley. 

A  timely  review  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins'  Novels,  by  the  great  English 
scholar,  Andrew  Lang,  appears  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  January. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  tribute  from  the  pen 
of  Swinburne  to  the  dead  poet  Brown- 
ing, appears  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  January. 

Will  wonders  never  cease !  W.  D. 
Howells  has  written  A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes  in  his  original  poky 
style,  but  they  say  he  actually  had 
such  a  vulgar  and  real  scene  in  it  as 
a  man  shot  to  death. 

John  Haberton,  the  charming 
author  of  Helenas  Babies,  which,  sev- 


eral years  ago,  was  in  everybody's 
hands,  published  All  He  Knew  in  the 
December  Lippincotts,  and  it,  too,  has 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  read- 
ing public. 

How  deathlessly  from  age  to  age 
The  master  minds  have  wrought ! 

We  cull  from  many  a  precious  page 
Their  evergreens  of  thought. 

— W.  H.  Haynk,  Feb.  Lippincott. 

With  Gauge  and  Swallow,  the 
very  original  production  of  Judge 
Tourgee,  which  added  so  much  to 
Lippincotts  for  '89,  is  now  out  in 
book  form. 

Over  a  year  has  passed  since  Bel- 
lamy's Looking  Backward  was  given 
to  the  world.  The  plot  was  so  astonish- 
ingly new  and  so  admirably  handled 
that  the  critics  gave  it  more  praise 
than  is  their  wont.  It  is  just  gaining 
popular  favor,  however. 

Mrs.  WiSTERhasput  a  new  trans- 
lation, Erlach  Court,  from  the  Ger- 
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man,  of  Ossip  Schubin,  upon  the  mar- 
ket. It  is  sure  of  a  welcome  for  it  is 
fully  up  to  her  high  standard. 

A  geeat  many  people  never  could 
decide  after  reading  T.  C.  DeLeon's 
Creole  and  Puritan,  whether  Benny 
Stand  ish  married  Adrien  La  torn  or 
Dale  Everett;  so,  in  the  February  Lip- 
pincott,  the  author  makes  an  apology 
for  springing  another  ''Lady  or  the 
Tiger  "  joke  upon  an  unoffending 
public,  and  states  that  the  Puritan 
was  the  lucky  man,  as  he  tried  to  make 
appear  in  the  story. 

"Mr.  Grant  Allen's  versatility 
must  long  since  have  ceased  to  sur- 
prise readers  of  his  multiform  and 
multifarious  books.  In  Falling  in 
Love,  and  other  Essays,  we  have  a 
number  of  papers,  *  *  *  of  a 
scientific  cast,  in  which  the  'science' 
is  sweetened  to  the  taste  of  the  numer- 
ous section  of  the  public  blessed  or 
cursed  with  a  little  science.  Mr. 
Grant  Allen's  treatment  is  dexterous, 
his  style  light  and  pleasant,  his  com- 
mand of  the  field  of  science  exten- 
sive, and  his  resources  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  'fairy-tales  of  science'  ad- 
mirable indeed." — Saturday  Review. 

A  Letter. 
She  wrote  a  letter  with  her  eyes, 
Well  filled  with  words  of  bliss; 
Then  like  a  prudent  maid  and  wise, 
She  sealed  it  with  a  kiss. 

—  Century  Bric-a-Brac. 

Daudet,  the  great  French  novelist 
and  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Realis- 
tic School,  is  an  acknowledged  imita- 
tor of  Dickens.  His  last  work,  Jack, 
shows  more  than  his  former  works 


how  much  he  follows  the  path  marked 
out  by  his  great  master.  u  The  main 
theme  is  French  enough:  the  wrongs 
of  an  illegitimate  son  of  a  disreputable 
mother  whose  fitful  affection  is  not 
strong  enough  to  save  him  from  the 
mean  jealousy  of  a  cruel  lover.  This 
theme  is  powerfully  treated  and  Jack 
becomes  to  the  reader  a  memorable 
figure.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  his 
novels,  realistic  as  regards  its  main 
theme  through  and  through,  and  told 
with  that  fine  literary  art  of  which 
Daudet  is  so  completely  the  master." 

"In  the  course  of  our  reading  we 
should  lay  up  in  our  minds  a  store  of 
goodly  thoughts  in  well-wrought 
words,  which  shall  be  a  living  treas- 
ure of  knowledge,  always  witli  us, 
and  from  which  at  various  times  and 
amidst  all  the  shiftings  of  circum- 
stances, we  might  be  sure  of  drawing 
some  comfort,  guidance  and  sym- 
pathy."— Anon. 

So  much  is  said  and  written  now- 
a-days  about  and  against  the  realistic 
school  as  rather  demoralizing,  and  the 
literary  magazines  seem  to  warn 
young  authors  so  very  strongly  against 
entering  this  school  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  read  some  realistic  works 
and  to  draw  my  own  conclusions. 
After  finishing  Emile  Zola's  most  suc- 
cessful realistic  work,  La  Terre,  I 
formed  quite  a  different  opinion  of  the 
great  Frenchman.  In  it  he  depicts 
most  skilfully  the  peasant  life  of  la 
belle  France — so  skilfully  indeed  that 
we  seem  transported  to  the  wheat- 
fields  of  La  Beauce  and  enter  naturally 
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into  the  life  of  the  peasant.  He  tran- 
scribes for  ns  the  peasant  life  as  it 
really  is, — in  its  every  day-dress,  or  in 
bridal  or  funeral  attire.  We  interest 
ourselves  in  the  fortunes  of  the  people, 
we  take  sides  in  their  family  quarrels, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  disgusted 
with  some,  yet  we  cannot  help  pity- 
ing all  because  of  their  deplorable 
ignorance.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  story 
of  the  peasants  of  La  Beauce  alone. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  peasant  class  the 
world  over.  It  is  the  story  of  their 
passions  and  their  crimes,  their  loves 
and  their  hates,  told  with  all  the  won- 
derful vividness  with  which  only  one 
who  writes  to  the  life  could  tell  it. 

Truth  may  be  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, but  fiction  charms — it  bewilders 
— it  enchants — it  bewitches — it  ex- 
cites or  soothes — it  stirs  one  into  ac- 
tion or  it  banishes  from  our  foreheads 
the  wrinkles  of  care.  Ever  since  De 
Foe  related  Robinson  Crusoe's  re- 
markable adventures  to  the  world, 
Fiction  has  advanced.  The  novels  of 
the  present  day  are  deeper,  stronger, 
and,  it  goes  without  saying,  better 
than  Tristram  Shandy.  The  novel 
of  to-day  is  not  written  simply  to 
amuse — it  aims  higher.  It  sends 
home  many  a  noble  thought  beneath 
its  light  and  airy  garb.  "Dr.  Jekyl 
and  Mr.  Hyde"  lays  bare  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  a  startling  truth. 
Dickens,  through  his  works  of  fiction, 
was  the  author  of  more  reformations 


than  any  great  statesman  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen and  the  author  of  u  Robinson 
Crusoe"  have  made  bright  the  paths 
of  the  children.  Charles  Kingsley, 
through  his."Hypatia,"  George  Ebers, 
through  his  "Uarda,"  and  Bulwer 
Lytton,  through  his  "Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  have  caused  many  a  young 
man  to  thirst  for  a  wider  knowledge 
of  those  Nations  of  the  ancients.  Yes, 
Fiction  has  steadily  advanced.  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Eliot,  Hawthorne, 
Hugo,  Balzac,  Zola,  Dumas,  Goethe, 
Ebers,  Tolstoi,  and  many  others,  from 
this  and  other  lands,  bear  witness  to 
this  fact.  The  tide  of  Poetry  is  out, 
and  now  the'y  tell  us  that  Fiction  has 
reached  high-water  mark,  and  is  sure 
to  recede.  Some  hold  that  works  of 
science  will  take  its  place.  This  one 
has  this  idea,  that  one  has  that.  What 
will  really  happen  we  cannot  hope  to 
predict.  The  novel  has  a  good  hold 
on  the  public  mind  and  the  public 
heart,  and  will  not  easily  loose  its 
grasp.  It  has  done  a  great  work,  it 
is  doing  a  great  work,  it  will  yet  do 
a  great  work.  It  appeals  to  the  ideal 
part  of  man  whether  the  novel  itself 
is  of  the  Ideal  School  or  the  Real. 
No  other  class  of  books  can  do  this. 
They  may  appeal  to  the  more  intellec- 
tual part  of  his  nature,  but  the  intel- 
lect is  not  the  grandest  portion  of  a 
man — it  is  not  his  soul. 
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By  Alumni  Editor. 


This  country  is  not  keeping  up  with 
other  nations  in  the  matter  of  preserv- 
ing its  forests.  While  others  have 
schools  for  the  training  of  men  to 
take  charge  of  that  particular  inter- 
est, we  are  doing  almost  nothing.  It 
need  not  be  reiterated  here  that  the 
destructive  floods  which  visit  us  from 
time  to  time  are  due  to  changes  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  And 
is  to  be  feared  that  still  more  serious 
results  are  to  follow. 

Germany  is  doing  more,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  government  for  the 
preservation  of  her  forests,  and  the 
interest  seems  to  be  increasing.  The 
following  is  taken  from  Nature,  De- 
cember 1 2th,  1889:  "There  are  no 
less  than  nine  forest  schools  in  the 
different  States  (of  Germany)  for  edu- 
cating the  superior  officers  in  the  State 
and  other  public  forests  and  the  prin- 
cipal wood  managers  in  private  estates. 
The  books  published  on  the  subject 
of  forestry  in  all  its  branches  during 
the  three  years  i886-'88  amounted  to 
177,  or  fifty-nine  a  year  on  an  average. 
Besides  these,  there  are  ten  periodicals 
on  forestry,  some  quarterly,  most 
monthly."  There  are  also  associa- 
tions of  foresters,  who  meet  at  stated 
times  to  discuss  problems  related  to 
the  subject  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested. The  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings are  published. 
5 


England  has  taken  hold  of  the  mat- 
ter now,  and  already  we  have  a  nucleus 
of  forest  literature  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  time  for  this  country  to  awake 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  insti- 
tute a  reform  in  the  matter  of  destroy- 
ing forests  on  this  continent.  It  is  a 
matter  that  we  cannot  afford  to  post- 
pone longer. 


A  discussion  is  now  going  on  as  to 
whether  the  bulk  of  ocean  water  in- 
creases or  decreases  as  the  years  pass. 
One  side  contends  that  inasmuch  as 
the  moon  was  once  a  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  all  water  has  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  that  body,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  earth  will  have  a 
similar  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  the  constant 
additions  made  to  the  bulk  of  ocean 
water  from  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  cannot  but  increase  the  bulk. 
Other  reasons  are  urged  by  both 
sides. 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  there  are  learned  men  on  each 
side  of  it.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  any  definite  conclusion  will 
be  reached  soon,  since  every  one  who 
thinks  about  the  matter  at  all,  will 
have  an  opinion  in  regard  to  it  pe- 
culiar to  himself. 
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COLLEGE  NEWS  AND  NOTES. 

J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


Our  hand  to  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist  Female  University.  The 
Trustees  have  decided  to  locate  it  at 
Raleigh,  although  Durham  offered 
twice  as  much  money. 

The  North  Carolina  Inter-collegiate 
Foot-Ball  Association  has  decided  that 
the  championship  has  not  been  de- 
cided. Trinity  claims  it  on  technical 
grounds. 

Ohio  holds  its  State  oratorical  con- 
test February  20th.  When  does  North 
Carolina  hold  hers? 

Columbia  is  the  wealthiest  of  Ameri- 
can Universities. 

Wellesley  College  has  limited  the 
number  of  students  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  for  the  present. 

All  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  college  graduates  except 
Justice  Miller,  who  was  graduated 
from  a  medical  school. 

A  University,  in  honor  of  President 
Garfield,  is  to  be  established  in  Wich- 
ita, Kansas,  and  Mrs.  Garfield  has 
given  $10,000  towards  the  enterprise. 

Miami  University  conferred  the 
degree  of  IyL,.  D.  on  President  Har- 
rison and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Noble,  both  of  whom  are  among  its 
alumni. 

Sixty-five  students  were  suspended 
from  Wellesley  for  leaving  an  hour 


too  early  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christmas  recess.  About  half  of  them 
have  been  reinstated. 

Trophies  have  been  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Princeton  eleven  who 
played  in  the  championship  games, 
The  trophies  are  little  gold  foot- balls, 
with  "Championship,  1889,"  in  black 
enamel  letters  on  one  side,  and  the 
name  of  the  recipient  on  the  other. 

William  and  Mary  College  is  endeav- 
oring to  secure  $70,000  for  damages 
done  to  the  building,  library,  etc., 
during  the  war.  This  has  been  before 
Congress  before — no  less  than  five  fa- 
vorable reports  having  been  made  by 
congressional  committees  recommend- 
ing the  appropriation  of  the  amount. 

Princeton  is  enjoying  unprecedented 
prosperity.  The  number  of  students 
in  attendance  is  769,  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  102.  Almost  every  State 
is  represented.  Four  new  names  have 
been  added  to  the  Faculty,  and  four 
new  buildings  have  been  provided. 
This  college  has  forty  prizes  and 
seventy-eight  scholarships,  the  latter 
being  of  $1,000  each. 

The  editor  of  this  department  has 
read  with  interest  a  reply  in  the  Trin- 
ity Archive  to  what  he  had  to  say  in 
the  December  Student  about  the 
game    of   foot-ball    in  Raleigh  on 
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Thanksgiving  day  between  Wake 
Forest  and  Trinity. 

The  reply  consists  of  a  couple  of 
tributes.  A  certificate  from  Mr.  La- 
bar,  assuring  us,  and  the  world,  that 
he  didn't  even  know  they  played  foot- 
ball at  Trinity  before  he  came  there; 
and  an  admission  in  the  following  sen- 
tence of  what  we  chiefly  complained 
at:  "It  is  his  own  business  what  he 
entered  College  for." 

We  have  no  desire  to  prolong  this 
profitless  controversy,  though  we  are 
led  to  think  that  the  writer  of  the  re- 
ply in  question  evidently  desired  us  to 
do  so,  as  evinced  by  his  leaving  him- 
self in  many  places  so  open  to  attack; 
but  we  will  close  the  matter  up  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  in  a  very  few 
words: 

As  to  the  tributes  to  our  good  nature 
and  to  Mr.  Graham,  they  are  deserved. 

As  to  the  certificate,  Mr.  Labar  is 
doubtless  sincere,  and  out  of  deference 
to  him  we  will  not  make  use  of  the 
exclamation,  "I  appeal  from  Phillip 
sober  to  Phillip" — well — "a  jolly 
good  fellow,"  which  rose  to  our  lips, 
when  we  read  the  certificate. 


As  to  the  guilty  refuge  found  in  the 
words,  "It  is  his  own  business  what 
he  entered  College  for,"  we  will  only 
say  that  it  is  not  his  own  business  what 
he  entered  Trinity  College  for,  but  it's 
the  concern  of  Wake  Forest,  of  the 
University  and  of  every  foot-ball  team 
that  plays  against  Trinity  while  he  is 
in  the  Trinity  team,  and  it's  the  con- 
cern of  all  haters  of  professionalism  in 
any  form  and  of  all  lovers  of  fair  play. 

We  take  our  leave  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  these  words,  with  this  asser- 
tion: There  is  not  a  man  in  this  col- 
lege, nor  at  the  University,  who  does 
not  believe  that  the  registration  of  the 
railroad  agent  at  Trinity  was  a  mere 
flimsy  subterfuge  to  get  him  within 
the  limits  of  the  literal  law,  to  play 
foot-ball  with  Trinity  College  Foot- 
Ball  Team. 

We  wash  our  hands  of  North  Caro- 
lina Inter-collegiate  foot-ball,  gentle- 
men. We  have  played  our  games, 
played  them  without  trick  and  with- 
out quarrel,  played  them  fairly,  equal- 
ly and  honestly.  It  is  probable  that 
Wake  Forest  will  not  put  a  team  in 
the  field  next  year. 
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Eli  Perkins  ! 
Reports  at  last ! 
"Ea  Grippe  forever  ! !  " 
Have  you  had  lW 
Did  you  see  Annie?    Annie  who? 
Why,  Anni-Versary. 

Tennis  still  continues  to  be  the 
"fad,"  even  in  cold  weather. 

The  girls  all  say  that  the  Anniver- 
sary tickets  are  the  "cutest  things  at 
all." 

Rev.  W.  E.  Crocker,  a  member 
of  the  class  of  '90,  preached  in  Memo- 
rial Hall  Sunday  night,  Jan.  19th. 

The  paper-mill  at  the  Falls  of 
Neuse,  owned  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  and 
S.  W.  Brewer,  has  begun  operations, 
and  is  now  in  full  blast. 

Mr.  E-  H.  Battle,  of  Durham, 
Class  of  '91,  manager  of  Foot-ball 
Team,  has  left  College  and  accepted 
a  position  with  Jones  &  Eyon  at  Dur- 
ham. 

Won't  our  rock  wall  look  "stun- 
ning," when  the  ivy  grows  up  over  it? 

The  famous  question,  ' '  Is  marriage 
a  failure  ?"  has  apparently  been  super- 
seded by  "Where  did  you  get  that 
hat?"—  Ex, 

Our  valedictorian,  seeing  "C.  Y. 
K. "  on  the  seal  of  a  letter,  said :  '  'Oh ! 
yes,  I  know,  what  that  is.    It  means 


'sealed  with  a  kiss.'  "  Verily,  a  col- 
lege education  is  not  a  "humbug." 

A  passenger  on  the  train  was  heard 
to  say  something  like  the  following: 
"One  would  judge  that  there  was 
only  one  class  of  boys  at  Wake  Forest, 
as  the  same  hard-looking  crowd  is  at 
the  train  every  time." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  quite  a  unique  and  enjoyable  affair 
to  have  a  lawn-tennis  tournament 
here.  The  writer  is  not  a  tennis  player 
himself,  but  would  gladly  encourage 
the  suggestion  in  every  way  possible. 
There  is  a  plenty  of  good  material 
here.  All  you  have  got  to  do,  is  to 
stir  it  up;  now,  what  say  you? 

We  commend  the  following  sym- 
pathetic lines  to  suffering  humanity: 
"  La  Grippie." 

BY  ONE  WHO  HAS  BEEN  A  VICTIM. 

With  a  howling  and  a  moaning, 
With  a  growling  and  a  groaning, 
And  with  some  mighty  mutterings  very  loud 
and  very  deep; 
We  are  shakiug  and  we're  quaking, 
With  bones  aching  as  if  breaking, 
For  we're  in  the  awful  clutches  of  this  horrid 
French  "La  Grippe." — Daily  Call. 

Miss  Jessie  Ellington,  of  Clay- 
ton, to  the  delight  of  many  of  our 
boys,  spent  several  days  on  the  Hill, 
January  19th  to  22d.  She  was  on  her 
way  to  lyouisburg,  where  she  is  now 
at  school.    The  day  after  she  left  one 
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boy's  face  was  as  long  as  a  bale  of 
cotton. 

Foot-ball  seems  to  be  on  the  wane 
here  now.  The  players  have  not  that 
longing  for  the  "pig-skin,"  which 
formerly  filled  their  bosoms.  In  say- 
ing this  no  disrespect  is  meant  to  the 
players.  One  game  was  played  on 
January  18th,  but  it  was  rather 
"scrubby."  The  interest  in  foot-ball 
"is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." 

The  regular  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment being  hindered  by  sickness  from 
attending  to  his  accustomeo^ujtv^  the 
job  fell  upon  another.  If,  therefore, 
you  should  be  afflicted  by  any  "chest- 
nut," stale  article  or  sickening  pun, 
please  do  not  in  your  rage  murder  the 
senior  editor.  Cast  all  the  blame 
upon  ye  editor  pro  tern. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Blalock  has  developed 
into  quite  an  artist  in  photography. 
He  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Mitchell  have  been 
taking  views  around  the  college  lately, 
which  show  good  workmanship.  A 
view  of  the  college  and  campus  in  full 
is  specially  good. 

Prof.  (?)  John  Lewis  (col.),  cura- 
tor of  Memorial  Hall,  has  retired  from 
his  honorable  position  after  thirteen 
years  of  efficient  service,  and  Prof.  (?) 
Thomas  Land  has  been  appointed  to 
the  place.  We  hearths  the  Faculty 
passed  resolutions  of  regret  on  the 
retirement  of"  Prof.  Lewis. 

Another  good  suggestion  has  been 
made:  Why  not  have  some  class  ban- 
quets at  commencement?  We  have 
not  heard  the  views  of  all  the  classes 
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on  this  subject,  but  the  Juniors  seem 
to  be  mightily  in  favor  of  it,  and 
some  say  that  steps  are  being  taken 
in  that  direction.  The  plan  seems  to 
be  a  good  one.     Discuss  it. 

Miss  Willie  Simmons,  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  "Hill"  girls, 
left  Monday,  January  20th,  for  Ral- 
eigh where  she  will  attend  Peace  In- 
stitute. Her  absence  from  the  Hill 
leaves  many  boys  (and  especially  one) 
in  the  condition  which  is  generally 
called  "the  blues."  Miss  Wilma 
Griffin,  of  Monroe,  who  has  been  at 
Oxford  Female  Seminary,  spent  sev- 
eral days  with  her  and  accompanied 
her  to  Peace. 

At  the  regular  election  of  Business 
Manager  of  the  Student,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Brinson,  of  Newbern,  from  the  Phi. 
Society,  was  elected  to  that  position. 
It  is  respectfully  requestevl  and  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  every  one  indebted 
to  the  Student,  will  pay  up  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that  the  new  manager 
may  start  afresh.  A  running  start 
goes  a  long  way. 

La  Grippe  has  been  playing 
havoc  in  and  around  college.  Neither 
the  great  nor  the  small,  the  noble  nor 
the  humble,  the  "aristocracy"  nor 
"  the  herd  "  escaped  the  "grip  "  of 
this  horrid  monster — he  came  alike  to 
rich  and  poor.  The  ranks  of  the  col- 
lege were  somewhat  thinned  out  by  it. 
One  morning  there  were  only  ninety- 
eight  present  at  prayers  and  at 
another  time  there  were  forty-four  ab- 
sent. Professors  and  students  together 
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were  sneezing  "for  dear  life."  May 
la  grippe  never  revisit  us  ! 

The  following  are  our  class  yells: 

Senior : — Wah,  whoo,  wah  ! 

Wall,  whoo,  wah  ! 
Eighteen  Ninety, 
Rah,  rah,  rah  ! 

Junior  :—  Rah,  rah,  rah  ! 
Ninety  One, 
Johnny  get  yonr  gun, 
Get  your  gun  ! 

Soph.: — Whoo,  Ray,  whoo! 

Whoo,  Ray,  whoo  ! 
We  are  the  class  cf 
Ninety  Two  ! 

Fresh.: — Rah,  ray,  ree  ! 

Rah,  ray,  ree  ! 
Whoop  la  !  whoop  la  ! 
Ninety  Three  ! 

The  following  is  from  the  Raleigh 
Call.  The  reference  is  very  plain, 
and  the  author  of  the  "Reply"  is 
very  well  known  here. 

The  Bachelor's  Reply. 

A  certain  minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
Raleigh,  in  writing  to  a  college  pro- 
fessor, not  a  thousand  miles  away, 
recommended  matrimony  for  the  said 
professor  and  two  of  his  colleagues. 
The  following  is  the  poetical  reply, 
which  came  by  return  mail: 

For  free  from  troubles,  storms  and  rows, 

And  free  from  endless  strife, 
We  never  feel  the  broomstick's  weight, 

Nor  hear  a  scolding  wife. 

Selah  ! 

We  ne'er  at  midnight  pace  the  floor, 

To  still  a  squawling  brat, 
Nor  have  to  spend  our  hard  earned  dimes, 

To  buy  a  new  spring  hat. 

Selah  ! 

We're  free  to  do  just  what  we  please, 

To  go  and  come  at  will, 
And  have  no  wrathful  spouse  at  home, 

With  woe  our  souls  to  fill. 

Selah ! 


Mr.  Frank  P.  Powers,  of  Wil- 
mington, was  on  the  Hill  the  first 
week  in  February,  visiting  relatives. 
His  many  friends  were  glad  to  shake 
his  hand. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  is  now  man- 
ager of  the  Board  of  Education,  vice 
Dr.  John  Mitchell  resigned. 

A  FEW  games  of  base- ball  have  been 
played  this  winter  during  the  balmy 
weather.  We  ought  to  have  a  team 
this  spring. 

A  CERTAIN  Soph,  said  the  other 
day  that  he  was  going  to  stop  swing- 
ing on  the  rings  in  the  gymnasium 
about  three  weeks  before  Anniversary, 
because  it  made  his  hands  tough  and 
horny,  and  he  couldn't  shake  hands 
with  the  girls.     "Sad  !" 

A  CLASS  for  the  study  of  the  Italian 
language  has  been  organized  under 
the  direction  and  instruction  of  Prof. 
Sledd.  The  study  is  optional,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  enjoyable  to  the 
students. 

Two  bright  little  Sophs. ,  who  room 
together,  were  heard  to  complain  some 
time  since  of  being  in  a  "box."  They 
had  sent  tickets  to  four  girls,  and  had 
just  heard  that  they  were  all  coming 
to  Anniversary. 

Miss  Mattie  McLeod,  who  has 
been  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Carey 
Brewer,  left  in  January  to  spend  the 
present  session  at  St.  Mary's,  Raleigh. 

HERE  is  a  partial  programme  for 
Commencement:  Alumni  Address, 
Justice  Joseph  J.  Davis,  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court;  Baccalau- 
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reate  Sermon,  Rev.  W.  W.  Landrum, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  Rev.  Thos.  Dixon, 
of  New  York,  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  deliver  the  address  to  the  Liter- 
ary Societies. 

Messrs.  D.  B.  Oliver  (Phi.)  and 
J.  A.  Hollomon  (Eu.)  were  appointed 
as  the  committee  to  run  the  Anniver- 
sary train. 

At  last  the  Locating  Committee  of 
the  Baptist  Female  University  have 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  decided 
that  the  college  shall  be  located  at 
Raleigh.  Other  towns  pnt  in  strong 
bids — among  them  Oxford,  Greens- 
boro and  Durham.  The  vote  was  9 
to  7  in  favor  of  Raleigh.  This  will 
appear  to  all  as  a  wise  decision.  Ral- 
eigh will  be  an  advantage  to  the  col- 
lege, and  the  college  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  interests  of  Raleigh. 
Dr.  Taylor  says  that  we  should  "re- 
joice at  the  birth  of  our  younger  sis- 
ter." 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Theo.  Dunn  sustained  a  very  painful 
accident  on  Feb.  1st.  While  driving 
in  his  buggy,  the  bit  broke  and  his 
horse  became  unmanageable,  tearing 
down  the  street  at  a  rapid  rate.  Mr. 
Dunn  jumped  out  of  the  buggy,  and 
in  doing  so  broke  his  right  leg  just 
above  the  ankle.  It  is  hoped  that  he 
will  soon  recover. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, on  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb. 
13th,  Messrs.  W.  O.  Riddick,  D.  B. 
Oliver  and  J.  A.  Hollomon  were  ap- 
pointed as  delegates  to  attend  a  meet- 


ing of  the  Inter-collegiate  Foot-ball 
Association  at  Raleigh  Feb.  14th. 

Our  boys  appreciate  such  paragraphs 
as  the  following  and  after  reading  it 
they  will  feel  nearer  to  "the  boys  of 
the  silvery  Shenandoah  and  historic 
James:" 

Wake  Forest. — On  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, December  10th,  it  gave  the 
members  of  the  Mu  Sigma  Rho  and 
Philologiau  Literary  Societies  great 
pleasure  to  give  a  joint  reception  in 
honor  of  the  Wake  Forest  students 
who  were  then  in  our  city.  In  the 
afternoon  they  met  our  boys  upon  the 
foot-ball  field,  but  now  they  have  their 
canvas  suits  laid  aside. 

Prof.  Chas.  E.  Taylor,  President  of 
Wake  Forest,  was  the  first  of  their 
number  to  address  us.  The  Professor 
was  once  a  Richmond  College  boy, 
and  we  suppose  used  to  play  foot-ball 
with  Dr.  W.  E.  Hatcher  and  Dr.  W. 
D.  Thomas.  Then  the  ball  began  to 
roll.  One  tall  brother  "Tar  Heel" 
arose,  and  at  first  the  "Old  Domin- 
ion" boys  thought  he  would  throw 
up  the  sponge,"  but  not  so.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  woke  every  hearer  by  his 
humor,  pathos,  and  eloquence.  White 
and  Riddick  made  most  excellent 
talks.  When  brother  Andrews  arose 
with  the  scars  of  "the  battle"  upon 
him,  and  complimented  our  team  so 
highly,  we  almost  felt  that  we  were 
somewhere  down  in  our  beloved  sister 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

Fellows  of  the  yellow  Roanoke  and 
distant  Peedee,  the  boys  of  the  silvery 
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Shenandoah  and  historic  James  will 
ever  think  of  your  visit  as  one  of  the 
brightest  seasons  during  their  college 
course. 

You  will  ever  be  welcome  to  our 
halls. — Richmond  College  Messenger. 

Lex  Crenshaw,  who  for  the  past 
eleven  or  twelve  years  has  been  one 
of  the  college  servants,  died  February 
14th,  1890.  The  loss  is  felt  by  all, 
regret  is  universally  expressed  both 


by  Faculty  and  by  students.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  the 
college  has  ever  had,  performing  his 
duties  intelligently  and  cheerfully. 

As  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  services,  both  students  and  Fca- 
ulty  have  made  generous  contribu- 
tions to  his  widow  and  children,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  sickness 
and  burial  and  to  furnish  a  means  of 
support  for  awhile. 


AI.UMNI  NOTES. 


'88.  Rev.  M.  L.  Kesler  is  spend- 
ing the  present  year  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  .Theological  Seminary,  where 
he  will  graduate  next  May.  He  is 
also  pastor  of  two  churches  near 
Louisville.  Kesler  is  one  of  the  best 
students  that  ever  left  Wake  Forest, 
and  we  predict  for  him  much  success 
in  his  chosen  field,  the  ministry. 

'78.  One  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  the  State  at  present  is  Mr.  J.  C. 
Caddell  of  this  place,  the  popular 
representative  and  correspondent  of 
the  News  and  Observer.  Mr.  Cad- 
dell is  an  original  and  deep  thinker, 
a  vigorous  writer  and  an  excellent 
conversationalist. 

\So.  Rev.  W.  B.  Waff,  of  Gates 
County,  is  an  unpretentious  but  ear- 
nest and  successful  minister.  He  was 
for  several  years  after  his  graduation 


Principal  of  the  Reynoldson  Academ  y, 
j  but  gave  up  his  school  some  time  ago 

in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  to 
;  his  churches. 

The  Wilmington  Messenger  has 
this  to  say  of  Rev.  R.  E.  Peele,  pas- 
tor of  Brooklyn  Church  in  that  city  : 
"The  Rev.  Mr.  Peele,  the  new  pastor 
of  Brooklyn  Baptist  Church  is  making 
a  very  fine  impression  by  the  excel- 
lent sermons  he  is  preaching.  He 
preached  an  extraordinarily  fine  ser- 
mon last  Sunday  on  the  text :  1  Ye 
must  be  born  again.' " 

'87.  Rev.  L.  R.  Pruett  has  re- 
signed his  churches  in  Hertford  Coun- 
tv  much  to  the  regret  of  the  many 
friends  he  has  made  during  his  short 
pastorate  down  East.  He  now  has 
charge  of  the  church  at  Mt.  Airy. 
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'59.  Prof.  W.  Carey  Parker  has 
charge  of  the  Seaboard  Academy  this 
year.  Prof.  Parker  has  devoted  his 
life  to  teaching  and  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  work.  He 
also  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  work 
of  the  denomination  in  his  section, 
and  is  a  staunch  friend  of  his  Alma 
Mater. 

'84.  Rev.  D.  M.  Austin  has  re- 
signed at  Monroe,  where  he  has  been 
pastor  ever  since  his  graduation  here. 
The  press  speaks  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms  of  Mr.  Austin  and  his  work 
at  Monroe. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  progres- 
sive Baptist  ministers  in  the  State  is 
Rev.  W.  B.  Wingate,  of  Roxobel. 
Though  comparatively  a  young  man, 
Mr  Wingate  is  a  leader  iu  his  denomi- 
nation and  an  ornament  to  the  pulpit. 
The  Baptist  host  of  the  Chowan  sec- 
tion say,  "There  is  nobody  like  Bro. 
Wingate."  In  connection  with  his 
ministerial  duties,  he  edits  a  paper 
called  the  West  Chowan,  published  in 
the  interest  of  missions  in  the  West 
Chowan  Association. 

'86.  Jacob  Stewart,  Esq.,  is  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  of  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

'87.  We  note  with  pleasure  the 
marriage,  in  Shanghai,  China,  on 
December  15,  1889,  of  Rev.  E.  T. 
Tatum,  a  missionary  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  to  Miss  Alice  M. 
Flagg,  formerly  a  teacher  of  modern 
languages  in  Chowan  Baptist  Female 


Institute,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  The 
Student  extends  its  congratulations 
to  the  happy  couple,  and  wishes  them 
a  long  life  and  much  success  in  the 
foreign  field. 

'89.  Mr.  Eee  Royall  is  reading 
law  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  seems 
to  be  too  busily  engaged  with  Black- 
stone  to  let  his  friends  hear  from  him. 
Success  to  you,  Lee. 

'87.  Mr.  h.  L.  Vann  will  soon  be 
an  M.  D.  He  is  now  in  the  senior 
class  at  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

'83.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Frank 
Leslie^ s  Magazine  is  to  be  found  an 
admirable  likeness  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  together 
with  a  full  account  of  his  life,  from 
which  we  clip  the  following  :  "Since 
his  coming  he  has  preached  to  more 
people  regularly  than  any  other  man 
in  the  city,  and  more  notice  has  been 
taken  of  his  work  by  the  metropolitan 
press  than  that  of  any  other  clergy- 
man. It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Mr.  Dixon  is  a  genius,  and  even  the 
most  conservative  would  agree  with 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  saying  that 
he  is  'a  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
oratory. '  He  deals  with  the  problems 
of  the  day  in  a  most  masterful  and  fear- 
less manner,  and  no  one  can  hear  him 
without  being  impressed  by  his  mani- 
fest knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity." 

W.  MiTCHEUv. 
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AMONG  OUR 


— By  far  the  most  interesting  of  our 
exchanges  for  January  is  the  College 
Rambler,  from  Illinois.  The  leading 
article  is  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  an  excellent 
composition  it  is.  It  gives  in  a  terse 
and  graphic  style  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  great  literary 
savan,  without  all  those  burdensome 
details,  characteristic  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  biographical  sketches.  In  a 
natural  and  modest  manner  it  shows 
evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  best 
literature  of  all  times.  There  is  some- 
thing truly  admirable  in  the  dignity 
of  the  Rambler,  and  many  of  our  ex- 
changes would  do  well  to  imitate  its 
independence. 

— The  Richmond  College  Messen- 
ger comes  to  us  full  of  kind  notices 
and  readable  matter.  The  Messenger 
is  always  welcome  and  its  contents 
noted  carefully,  but  by  way  of  friendly 
criticism  we  would  like  to  iemind  its 
editors  that  they  are  entirely  too  fond 
of  "Locals."  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  necessary,  and,  then,  they  are  of 
such  a  character  as  to  render  them 
quite  unintelligible  to  non-residents 
of  Richmond.  Of  course  a  college 
magazine  is  incomplete  without  a 
local  department,  but  when  such  items 
take  up  one-third  of  the  whole,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing more  important.  This  is  a  fault 


EXCHANGES. 


1  common  to  a  great  many  of  our  South- 
ern magazines,  and  a  little  thought 
on  the  subject  will  no  doubt  convince 
them. 

— That  neat  little  paper,  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Monthly,  lies  before  us. 
We  are  favorably  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  the  "Poet's  Corner."  Of 
course  there  is  not  that  "faultless 
rythm  and  musical  rhyme"  which  we 
would  expect  of  a  Longfellow  or 
Tennyson,  but  it  encourages  a  devel- 
opment of  that  rare  talent  which  ele- 
vates a  man  to  a  higher  plane  than 
any  faculty  given  of  God.  We  read 
with  a  great  degree  of  interest  the 
article  on  the  "Tendency  of  Modern 
Literature."  The.  writer  is  rather 
blind  in  his  optimism  and  his  argu- 
ment somewhat  thread-bare.  With 
the  facts,  with  which  he  is  evidently 
acquainted,  staring  him  in  the  face,  it 
is  to  us  an  inexplicable  mystery  how 
he  could  have  persuaded  himself  into 
the  belief  that  the  tendency  of  modern 
literature  is  towards  as  high  a  plane 
as  that  upon  which  stood  the  old  mas- 
ters and  the  genius  of  Tennyson  and 
Scott.  It  is  not  in  our  province  to 
speak  of  this  here,  but  we  hope  to  see 
a  reply  to  it  in  one  of  its  exchanges. 

— The  Southern  University  Mo?tth- 
ly  is,  in  general  make-up,  very  good, 
but  more  care  and  attention  are  given 
to  some  departments  than  others.  No 
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magazine  can  fill  its  mission  as  a 
means  of  development  of  literary  at- 
tainment which  does  not  aim  at  per- 
fection, even  in  "little  things."  Of 
course  journalism  can  never  reach  per- 
fection among  undergraduates,  yet,  as 
"Ivocksley  Hall"  says,  "one  can  but 
do  his  best."  The  exchange  depart- 
ment is  not  properly  conducted.  In- 
stead of  noticing  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably other  magazines,  it  gives  such 
news  as  would  more  properly  come 
under  the  head  of  Clippings  or  Col- 
lege News. 

— The  Texas  University  comes  to 
us  again  with  its  spicy  editorials  and 
dignified  contributions.  It  has  won 
the  reputation  of  being  fair  and  fear- 
less, a  reputation  to  be  greatly  desired. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  merely  to  fill 
up  the  requisite  number  of  pages,  but 
it  is  evident  throughout  that  the  Uni- 
versity boys  mean  business.  No  men- 
tal lassitude,  no  hackneyed  subjects 
discussed,  but  all  in  all  a  model 
of  Southern  college  journalism. 

— The  Davidson  Monthly  gives  us 
a  pleasant  surprise  in  the  shape  of  a 
worthy  little  novelette  entitled 
u Bertha."  It  is  not  the  custom  of 
most  college  magazines  to  admit  fiction 
between  their  pages.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  due  to  a  lack  of  talent 
in  that  direction  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  or  to  a  tendency  to  discounte- 
nance such  a  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral role.  But  to  our  thinking  such 
does  not  come  amiss.  A  well  written 
story  cannot  do  otherwise  than  orna- 
ment any  magazine.     Who  knows 


but  that,  deeply  buried  in  the  nature 
of  some  humble  student,  there  may 
be  the  germs  of  such  powerful  imagery 
as  may  in  after  years  develope  into 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  Hawthorn, 
Stockton  or  a  Page.  The  "Super- 
natural in  the  Tempest"  is  quite  well 
written,  and  though  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  we  can  honestly  recom- 
mend the  Davidson  Monthly. 

— One  of  the  most  sprightly  maga- 
zines on  our  table  is  the  Delphic,  from 
Iowa.  It  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  its 
struggles  for  literary  distinction,  and 
there  is  something  truly  remarkable 
in  the  manner  it  has  met  and  con- 
quered all  the  many  difficulties  and 
discouragements  that  threatened  it  in 
the  beginning.  No  doubt  many  of 
our  college  magazines  can  heartily 
sympathize  with  the  Delphic,  having 
had  the  same  experience  in  their  ein- 
barkmeut  upon  the  rough  sea  of  jour- 
nalism. But,  although  our  smiling 
visitor  is  still  in  her  infancy,  having 
seen  the  death  of  scarcely  six  winters, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  consider  her 
worth  as  a  bright  instance  of  college 
patriotism,  and  predict  a  useful  future. 
The  article  on  the  nebular  hypothesis 
is  jus:  teeming  with  thought,  and  the 
manner  of  presentation  perfectly 
charming. 

The  Delphic  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  securing  the  services  of  Prof.  Davis, 
as  the  thoughts  from  the  pen  of  such 
a  man  will  greatly  ornament  any 
magazine.  The  department  known  as 
the  College  Forum  is  exceptionally 
good  and  always  to  the  point.  Of 
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course  we  will  make  this  good-na- 
tured exception,  "T/iat  Harvard 
Orator^ 

— In  the  Laitrentian,  of  Wisconsin, 
we  notice  a  joint  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  should  be  partisan  or 
non-partisan.  The  discussions  are  both 
short,  but  touch  upon  the  most  salient 
points.  The  majority  of  the  Union, 
with  Miss  WTillard  as  leader,  take  the 
stand  that  they  should  support  that 
political  party  which  upholds  prohibi- 
tion in  State  and  Nation.  This  means 
that  Miss  Willard  and  her  followers  are 
clamorous  for  a  political  party  with 
prohibition  for  its  platform,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  means  death  to  temper- 
ance. But  laying  aside  all  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter,  we  think  that 


the  better  argument  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  gentlemen  of  the  non-par- 
tisan side  of  the  question,  who,  with 
Mrs.  Foster  and  her  followers,  are  op- 
posed to  any  political  alliance  in  order 
to  advance  the  best  interest  of  the  W. 
C.  T.  U. 

— The  exchanges,  as  a  whole,  af- 
forded us  much  pleasure,  indeed;  but 
an  unpleasant  surprise  awaited  us  in 
the  Trinity  Archive.  We  don't  object 
in  the  least  to  honest  criticism,  but 
sneers  and  jaunts  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a  magazine  that  claims  to  be 
the  representative  of  an  institution  of 
learning.  The  all-absorbing  theme 
is  foot-ball — a  bone  of  contention,  it 
seems — and  is  being  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent by  no  means  desirable. 

J.  H.  Pridgen. 
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THE  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 


It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  desperate  struggle  ceased 
between  the  States.  For  the  South 
it  has  been  designated  as  the  "Lost 
Cause."  Yes;  the  cause  was  lost,  but 
she  retains  her  honor.  Let  no  one 
ever  dare  to  say  the  cause  for  which 
she  fought  was  not  a  just  one.  What- 
ever the  historian  may  record  for  the 
information  of  future  generations,  let 
him  not  forget  to  say  that  the  South- 
ern boys  fought  bravely  and  from 
honest  principles.  The  bravery  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis  and  Marathon,  and 
of  Leonidas  and  the  three  hundred  at 
the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  story  and  in  song;  but 
the  Sons  of  Dixie  displayed  as  much 
courage  as  the  Greeks,  and  as  much 
deserve  to  be  honored  in  history  and  in 
song.  They  met  the  enemy  valiant- 
ly on  every  battlefield,  without  the 
penalty  of  death  hanging  over  them 
if  they  should  surrender  or  retreat. 


Shot  and  shell,  though  falling  thick 
and  fast,  did  not  hinder  them,  but 
only  nerved  them  for  the  attack.  But 
those  dark  days  are  past  and  "brother 
is  no  longer  arrayed  against  brother." 
Peace  once  more  reigns  and  the  spirit 
of  civil  dissension,  it  is  hoped,  is  for- 
ever banished. 

The  thought  of  war  is  a  fearful 
thing,  and  how  much  more  dreadful 
the  experience  of  it.  But  if  it  must 
come  no  one  can  help  admiring  a  gal- 
lant soldier,  and  such  were  the  South- 
ern boys.  Their  bones  lie  bleaching 
on  a  hundred  battlefields  and  on  as 
many  fields  they  displayed  their  noble 
deeds.  No  one,  who  has  any  of  the 
elements  of  true  heroism  in  him,  can 
read  their  history  and  not  admire  their 
valor.  Biographies  and  eulogies  are 
written  in  honor  of  our  noble  states- 
men, and  monuments  of  enduring 
marble  mark  their  last  resting  places, 
while  many  a  gallant  hero  died  in 
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battle,  and  nothing  marks  his  resting 
place  save  his  bleaching  bones.  .' 1  The 
rank  grass,  green  from  the  soil  of  car- 
nage, waves  above  his  hallowed  dust." 

But  we  cannot  aid  those  who  have 
thus  bravely  fought  and  died.  There 
are  others,  however,  who  have  sur- 
vived this  great  struggle  whom  we 
can  aid  and  who  greatly  need  our  aid. 
They  displayed  the  same  bravery  as 
their  more  unfortunate  fellows  who 
fell  by  their  sides.  Many  of  them  re- 
turned to  what  were  once  their  pros- 
perous homes,  but  then  laid  waste  by 
the  ravages  of  war.  Bearing  the  scars 
of  many  hard  fought  battles  and 
wounds  not  yet  healed,  they  set  to 
work  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances to  repair  their  losses.  There 
was  nothing  to  cheer  their  drooping 
spirits  save  the  consciousness  of  four 
years  of  faithful  service  to  their  coun- 
try. Many  whose  bodies  were  almost 
wrecked  by  the  hardships  of  war,  had 
not  only  to  provide  for  their  own 
wants,  but  also  for  their  starving  wives 
and  children.  There  is  something  in 
the  very  name  "  Confederate  soldier  " 
that  sends  the  blood  coursing  through 
my  veins. 

What  Southern  heart  does  not  leap 
with  sympathetic  emotion  at  the  sight 
of  a  wounded  Confederate  soldier. 
The  empty  sleeve,  the  disfigured  face 
or  the  wooden  leg  speak  louder  than 
words  the  suffering  and  privations 
they  have  endured.  There  has  been 
much  said  recently,  and  some  action 
has  been  taken,  towards  helping  these 
old  soldiers.    How  strange  that  such 


action  should  have  been  so  long  de- 
ferred !  There  are  some  whose  suffer- 
ing and  privation  have  scarcely  been 
less  since  the  war,  in  struggling  to 
support  themselves  and  families,  than 
while  on  the  weary  march  or  in  the 
camp.  The  Northern  soldiers  have 
for  a  long  time  received  their  pensions, 
while  the  Southern  soldiers,  left  in  a 
much  worse  condition,  have  not,  until 
recently,  received  a  cent  to  aid  them. 
The  State  pays  a  large  amount  an- 
nually for  education  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind  and 
other  unfortunates,  all  of  which  is 
wisely  spent,  while  the  unfortunate 
and  disabled  soldier  has  been  un- 
cared  for.  Though  he  risked  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country  his  ap- 
peals have  been  for  a  long  time  un- 
heeded. 

If  the  State  has  the  right  to  call  out 
her  citizens  in  time  of  war  to  defend 
her,  then  those  who  have  been  dis- 
abled, or  are  in  any  way  incapacitated, 
have  the  right  to  claim  a  support  at 
the  public  expense.  If  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  legislation,  then  ap- 
peals must  be  made  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

This  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the 
plan  now  on  foot  to  establish  the  Sol- 
diers' Home.  The  plan  is  being  fa- 
vorably received  and,  where  it  has 
been  agitated,  is  finding  willing  and 
staunch  supporters.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  they  have  not  been  aided 
sooner  except  there  has  been  no  one 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  Every 
enterprise  to  be  successful  must  have 
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a  leader.  No  class  of  people  appeal 
more  tenderly  to  the  Southern  heart 
than  the  Confederate  soldiers.  That 
sympathy  which  does  not  prompt  one 
to  aid  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of 
sympathy.  By  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
people  the  amount  now  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature  for  pensions  can 
be  abundantly  supplemented  so  as  to 
make  every  disabled  soldier  comfort- 
ably provided  for.  Many  a  soldier's 
heart  would  overflow  with  joy  to  see  a 
decent  home  provided  for  him,  where 
he  could  pass  his  declining  days  in 
peace  knowing  that  he  had  friends 
who  would  make  a  sacrifice  for  him 
rather  than  allow  him  to  suffer.  Sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  of  the  immense 
amount  so  lavishly  spent  for  the  com- 
fort of  criminals  in  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary would  be  far  more  justly  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  needy  Con- 
federate soldiers.  One  has  only  to 
visit  our  State  Penitentiary  to  see  the 
gross  injustice  in  making  the  inmates 
more  comfortable  than  hundreds  who 
are  paying  taxes  to  support  them  there. 
Many  a  Confederate  soldier,  whose  own 
family  is  in  need  of  food  and  raiment, 
pays  a  tax  to  support  these  criminals 
who  are  better  provided  for  than  his 
own  chiidren. 

There  are  soldier's  wives,  too,  who 
should  not  be  neglected.  Indeed, 
there  are  more  of  this  class  than  of 
soldiers  themselves  who  are  in  needy 
circumstances.  If,  in  obeying  the 
call  of  the  State,  he  has  given  up  his 
life,  every  other  citizen  is  solemnly 
bound  to  care  for  those  whom  his 


death  has  deprived  of  a  support.  May 
the  time  soon  come  when  some  great 
and  charitable  man  shall  open  his 
treasury,  or  when  some  poet  shall 
chant  a  melody  so  loud  and  sweet  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers  and  their  wives, 
that  all  who  are  needy  may  find  help. 
All  the  heroism  in  the  late  war  was 
not  displayed  by  men.  There  were 
heroines  as  well  as  heroes.  A  nobler 
set  of  women  have  never  lived  in  any 
age  than  those  who  lived  and  suffered 
during  the  late  war.  May  it  not  be 
possible  that  some  of  the  honor  which 
has  been  given  the  soldiers  should  be 
attributed  to  their  wives  and  mothers? 
Though  they  did  not  enter  the  battle, 
yet  they  were  very  important  factors 
in  it.  Strong  and  valiant  hearts  would 
have  failed  many  times  had  they  not 
been  encouraged  by  the  cheering 
words  occasionally  received  from  a 
tender  loving  mother  or  an  affection- 
ate wife.  The  soldier  could  sleep 
peacefully  even  with  a  blanket  for  his 
couch,  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  the 
blue  dome  of  heaven  for  his  covering, 
when  encouraged  by  such  women. 
They  also  rendered  invaluable  service 
by  the  work  of  their  own  hands  in 
supplying  food  and  raiment  for  the 
soldiers,  some  even  doing  the  most 
laborious  farm-work. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  not  then 
a  most  reasonable  demand  that  these 
disabled  soldiers  and  widowed  women 
should  have  some  provision  made  for 
them  ?  And  let  it  be  said,  to  the  honor 
of  the  ladies  of  the  present  generation, 
that  some  of  them  have  inherited 
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much  of  the  heroism  of  their  noble 
mothers.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful 
poems  have  been  written  by  them  ex-  j 
tolling  the  valor  of  the  soldiers.  They 
have  also  been  the  most  energetic  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  Not  unfrequently  we  have 
seen  reports  of  collections  made  for 
this  object  by  the  ladies,  sometimes 
amounting  to  more  than  a  hundred 
dollars. 

In  pleading  for  the  honor  and  the 
aid  of  the  Southern  soldiers  we  do  not 
mean  to  cast  any  reproach  upon  those 
of  the  North.  That  great  day  for 
which  all  other  days  were  made  must 
decide  who  was  right.  We  harbor  in 
our  bosoms  no  ill-will  towards  our 
brothers  of  the  North.  We  can  honor 
and  admire  those  who  are  prompted 
by  honest  convictions  though  they 
differ  from  our  own.  Better  is  the 
man  who  acts  from  mistaken  convic- 
tions than  he  who  acts  from  none  at 
all.  All  that  we  of  the  South  ask 
is  that  they  will  have  the  same  feeling 
for  us.  Our  fathers  spilt  their  life's 
blood  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
right  and  for  the  country  they  loved 
so  dearly,  and  their  sons  have  never 
been  convinced  of  their  error.  We 
rejoice  that  peace  has  been  restored, 
and  may  it  be  that  civil  dissension  has 
been  buried  never  to  be  resurrected. 
They  believed  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  country  needed  their 
services,  and,  wishing  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  illustrious  ances- 
tors, they  came  forward  at  the  call  of 


duty  and  laid  their  lives  and  their  all 
on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

Not  only  have  the  wants  of  the  South- 
ern soldiers  been  neglected  but  also 
their  history.  The  South  has  been  too 
negligent  in  this  respect.  The  North 
and  the  South  must  each  write  its  own 
history.  No  one  can  be  a  more  relia- 
ble historian  than  he  who  has  been  an 
eye-witness.  The  words  and  writings 
of  this  generation  must  be  the  mate- 
rial of  the  future  historian.  If  the 
material  is  bad,  their  histories  must 
also  be  bad.  When  we  are  told  by  a 
historian,  not  a  Southerner,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  that, 
"After  several  hours'  fighting,  the 
contestants  being  nearly  equal,  hav- 
ing nearly  twenty  thousand  men  on 
each  side,  a  reinforcement  arrived  from 
the  South  and  secured  the  victory  for 
the  South,"  is  it  not  time  to  enter  a 
protest?  When  the  truth  is  the  North- 
ern army  was  routed  and  driven  to 
Washington  by  not  more  than  half  its 
numbers.  It  is  especially  true  that 
North  Carolinians  have  neglected 
their  duty  to  the  State  and  to  her  sol- 
diers. 

Her  old  soldiers  are  fast  being  num- 
bered with  the  dead  and  what  is  done 
ought  to  be  done  quickly.  Our  duty 
to  our  fathers  and  comrades  and  to  pos- 
terity requires  this,  and  we  ought  not 
to  resist  the  demand  such  duties  im- 
pose. It  is  within  the  power  of  the  liv- 1 
ing  sons  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  the 
South,  to  establish  homes  for  disabled 
soldiers  and  to  write  their  history. 
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"Their  scattered  graves  by  thousands  rise 
From  fair  Virginia's  valleys  wide, 
To  Rio  Grande's  silver  tide, 
Beneath  the  scope  of  Southern  skies. 


"And  long  as  Southern  skies  endure 
And  Southern  suns  may  rise  and  wane, 
Each  grave  an  altar  shall  remain, 
Whence  incense  rises  warm  and  pure." 

T.  S.  A. 


HERNANDO  CORTEZ. 


In  that  magnificent  hospital  dedica- 
ted to  "Our  Lady  of  the  Conception," 
situated  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  rests 
the  remains  of  him  who  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  daring  adventurer  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Born  and  reared  in 
a  secluded  spot,  nestled  amid  those 
wild  and  sombre  mountains  in  the  in- 
terior of  Spain,  and  being  naturally 
endowed  with  a  wild  and  roving  dis- 
position, Hernando  Cortez  developed 
in  early  boyhood  those  characteristics 
which  made  the  brave  and  reckless 
man,  and  which  admirably  qualified 
him  for  his  future  adventurous  career. 

Resisting  the  utmost  persuasion  of 
his  good  old  father,  who  greatly  de- 
sired that  his  son  should  follow  the 
"honorable  profession  of  the  Law," 
Hernando  made  haste  to  join  the  army, 
from  which,  however,  he  soon  retired 
that  he  might  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
share  the  glory  of  those  making  dis- 
coveries in  the  new  world.  But  of 
his  early  life,  follies  and  dissipations 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak.  It  is  my 
purpose  only  to  take  a  brief  resume  of 
his  career  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
' 4  the  most  romantic  career  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  fact  or  fiction,"  by 
which  to  hold  up  the  man  in  his  true 


light,  to  show  his  inhumanity,  ava- 
riciousness  and  cunning,  in  order  that 
we  may  get  a  proper  conception  of  the 
man.  Having  said  this  much,  which 
will  give  us  an  insight  into  his  char- 
acter, I  pass  on  to  the  time  when  he 
received  his  commission  from  the 
Governor  of  Cuba  for  the  exploration 
and  conquest  of  those  vast  plateaus 
which  made  up  the  mighty  realm  of 
King  Montezuma. 

This  commission,  the  most  infernal 
ever  granted  to  a  human  being,  must 
not  be  passed  without  notice.  By  it 
this  wicked  and  cruel  man,  whose 
only  desires  were  self-aggrandizement 
and  the  increase  of  fortune,  was  to 
march  as  the  apostle  of  Christianity, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
was  to  destroy  the  idols  and  mag- 
nificent temples  of  Mexico,  and  estab- 
lish in  their  stead  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.  In  obedience  to  this  di- 
vine mission,  Cortez -visited  nearly  all 
the  tribes  of  Mexico,  everywhere  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  propa- 
gating his  religion  with  the  sword. 
Marching  under  the  cross  of  Christ, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  words 
"by  faith  we  conquer,"   he  would 
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furiously  attack  the  natives  and  de- 
stroy their  idols,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  retain  for  himself  those  made 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  then  erect 
an  altar  for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Never  before  was  the  "  blood- 
stained banner  of  Christ"  so  degraded 
as  when  it  floated  triumphantly  over 
the  Spanish  camp  after  some  brilliant 
victory.  While  the  conduct  of  this 
man,  in  reference  to  his  religious  zeal, 
points  so  directly  towards  hypocricy, 
and  I  have  so  severely  censured  it,  yet 
in  justice  to  him  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  he  was  merely 
a  religious  fanatic  deluded  by  his  in- 
tense enthusiasm. 

As  regards  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
man,  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
equipage  with  which  he  left  Cuba  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  and  conquer- 
ing the  Western  World.  Having  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Cuban 
governor  before  he  was  sufficiently 
equipped  for  the  expedition,  and  or- 
ders having  been  issued  for  his  arrest, 
he  departed  from  the  port  of  Havana 
with  a  soldiery  numbering  sixteen 
horsemen  and  sixty-four  foot-soldiers, 
armed  partly  with  muskets  and  partly 
with  bows,  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
gating a  nation  numbering  many  mil- 
lions. 

Landing  first  on  the  island  of  Cozu- 
mel  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  he  de- 
feated the  natives  in  a  great  battle, 
robbed  them  of  their  gold,  and  forced 
them  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to 
embrace  the  Catholic  religion. 

From  Cozumel  Cortez  takes  a  west- 


erly course  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  enters  the  river  Tobasco  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
City  of  Mexico.  Here  the  courage 
begins.  The  natives  who  gaze  with 
wonder  and  awe  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  white  man,  and  are  terrified  when 
they  behold  the  horse,  stoutly  oppose 
his  march  into  the  interior.  Writh  an 
utter  disregard  for  justice  and  for  the 
feelings  of  others  he  presses  boldly 
forward  toward  the  Mexican  capital, 
spreading  terror  and  devastation  alike 
on  every  hand.  With  the  hand  of  a 
tyrant  he  puts  down  all  opposition 
and  takes  possession  of  the  country, 
and  then  hastens  on  more  rapidly 
until  he  suddenly  finds  himself  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tlascalans,  the  tribe 
nearest  Mexico  and  ruled  by  Monte- 
zuma himself.  This  was  the  greatest 
tribe  which  had  yet  opposed  him,  but 
he  conquered  them  in  a  great  battle 
fought  in  a  beautiful  plain  near  the 
city. 

Here  it  was  that  he  committed  a 
deed  which  will  ever  remain  as  an  in- 
effaceable stigma  upon  his  name.  Not 
being  content  with  the  desolation  he 
had  spread,  Cortez  captures  and  takes 
as  a  wife  an  Indian  maiden  of  sixteen, 
"while  he  yet  had  a  courtly  spouse 
residing  upon  his  plantation  in  Cuba." 

But  perhaps  the  cunning  and  per- 
fidy of  his  character  may  be  best  illus- 
trated by  his  treacherous  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Tlascalans  and  Mexicans. 
The  Tlascalans,  when  they  had  been 
subjugated,  yielded  implicit  obedience 
to  their  conqueror  and  eagerly  em- 
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braced  the  new  faith,  for  they  had  lost 
respect  for  gods  of  iron  and  wood 
which  were  unable  to  avenge  the  in- 
dignities heaped  upon  them.  When 
Montezuma  had  sent  an  ambassador  to 
the  Tlascalans  asking  victims  to  be 
sacrificed  for  appeasing  the  gods,  they, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cortez,  imprisoned 
the  Mexican  lords. 

That  night  Cortez  assisted  them  to 
make  their  escape,  sending  by  them 
numerous  presents  to  Montezuma,  and 
advising  him  to  resent  the  insult.  Thus 
by  acting  a  double  part  he  made  him- 
self master  of  both  parties. 

The  terrible  suffering  which  was 
undergone  by  the  men  of  both  sides 
I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  ability 
to  describe.  The  natives  fought  with 
desperate  valor,  but  their  numberless 
hordes  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
well-disciplined  Europeans.  The  In- 
dian's arrow  might  pierce  the  heart  of 
the  stag,  but  in  vain  was  it  hurled 
against  the  steel  armor  and  brazen 
helmet  of  the  Spaniard.    They  fled  in 


dismay  at  the  belching  of  the  cannon 
whose  shells  mowed  wide  gaps  in  their 
lines.* 

With  the  fall  of  the  city  the  entire 
territory  known  as  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  was  annexed  to  the  Span- 
ish possessions  in  the  New  World. 

Never,  before  nor  since,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  a  contented  peo- 
ple been  subjected  to  such  cruelty  and 
injustice;  never  has  so  large  a  terri- 
tory been  acquired  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  result,  however,  was  favorable. 
The  country  was  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  civilization,  enlightenment 
and  Christianity.  I  say  Christianity, 
for  I  believe  the  Christian  religion 
practiced  in  its  rudest  form  to  be 
superior  to  idolatrous  worship  how- 
ever sincere.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  character  of  Cortez  was 
infamous  he  has  the  air  of  sincerity 
about  him.  And  certain  it  is  that 
only  such  a  character  as  his  is  equal 
to  circumstances  such  as  surrounded 
him.  W.  Mitchell. 


WILL  THEY  MEET  AGAIN? 


Truly  here  was  a  lamentable  con- 
dition of  affairs.  So  thought  Mr. 
Hugh  Corliss  as  he  stood  upon  the 
front  porch  of  his  father's  residence 
and  gazed  down  the  empty  street,  now 
growing  dim  in  the  gathering  twilight. 
That  very  morning  he  had  seen  his 
father  and    the  rest  of  the  family 


whirled  away  for  the  mountains,  while 
he  must  remain  at  home  and  while 
away  the  long  days  of  the  summer 
vacation  as  best  he  could.  Do  you 
wonder  that  he  felt  himself  a  much 
abused  mortal?  But  the  scientists 
tell  us  that  there  is  no  effect  without 
its  cause,  and  one  may  very  naturally 
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inquire  why  such  a  state  of  affairs 
has  come  to  pass.  The  particular 
cause  connected  with  this  effect  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  by  no 
means  complimentary  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Corliss.  On  this  point  we  propose  to 
take  the  reader  into  confidence,  being 
sure  that  he  will  not  betray  us  to  any 
one.  The  truth  was,  the  Faculty  of 
the  college  upon  whose  rolls  Hugh's 
name  had  been  written  were  by  no 
means  pleased  with  that  young  gen- 
tleman's progress;  and  so,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  a  year  spent  in  idleness,  he 
had  been  left  at  home.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  take  his  meals 
at  his  Aunt  Jemima  Simpkin's,  she 
being  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age 
and  temper,  very  cross  and  very  rich. 

"Well,"  muttered  Hugh,  "I  might 
as  well  stroll  down  to  old  Plug  Ugly's, 
as  its  about  supper-time" — the  afore- 
said "Plug  Ugly,"  having  reference 
to  Miss  Simpkin.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  entered  the  spacious  hall 
where  his  aunt  sat  at  some  fancy  work. 
She  did  not  greet  him  very  graciously. 
"So  they  left  you  on  my  hands  to  pun- 
ish you?  It  must  have  been  me  whom 
they  wished  to  punish." 

Hugh  was  about  to  venture  a  rather 
unamiable  reply,  but  the  opening  of 
the  parlor-door  stopped  him.  He 
turned  and  to  his  surprise  saw  a  young 
lady  hesitating  on  the  threshold. 
Start  not,  gentle  reader,  we  are  not 
about  to  describe  one  of  those  angelic 
creatures  "with  cheeks  like  the  sun- 
set, form  as  radiant  as  a  goddess  and 
brow  of  alabaster,"  which  figure  so 


conspicuously  in  the  pages  of  the  dime 
novel. 

This  young  lady  was  far  from  being 
perfect.  She  was  slender — so  slender 
that  an  ill-natured  critic  might  have 
called  her  scrawny.  Her  features  were 
too  irregular  to  be  beautiful,  and  al- 
together she  had  rather  too  great  an 
air  of  consciousness.  But  her  hair  and 
eyes  were  dark  brown,  the  latter  very 
expressive  and  with  a  look  lurking 
within  which  should  have  told  the 
beholder  to  beware.  Her  complexion 
was  very  fair  and  her  teeth  white  and 
shapely. 

"My  nephew,  Hugh  Corliss,  Miss 
Agnes  Waring."  The  words  were 
pronounced  by  Miss  Jemima  before 
Hugh  had  well  recovered  from  his 
astonishment. 

The  new  comer  proved  a  very  agree- 
able  companion,  and  after  supper 
Hugh  and  Miss  Waring  sat  upon  the 
porch  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
moonlight,  so  they  said,  though  I 
have  my  own  opinion  about  that.  She 
expressed  herself  as  greatly  shocked 
at  the  outrageous  manner  in  which 
Hugh  had  been  treated;  listened  with 
a  very  pretty  air  of  interest  to  his 
somewhat  extended  account  of  how 
Smith  had  made  the  longest  jump  on 
record  and  how  Jones  had  whipped 
the  town  bully  in  a  fair  fight.  As  for 
Miss  Jemima  she  retired  quite  early, 
and  being  somewhat  subject  to  drafts 
sought  to  avoid  their  consequences  by 
the  same  means,  and  sat  in  her  room 
swilling  Jamaica  punch  in  unlimited 
quantities.    The  couple  lingered  long 
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on  the  porch,  Hugh  growing  more 
and  more  interested.  He  began  to 
suspect  that,  after  all,  time  would  not 
hang  so  heavy  on  his  hands;  and  by 
the  time  Miss  Waring,  quite  acciden- 
tally, of  course,  dropped  a  spray  of 
jasmine  on  the  floor,  and  their  hands 
were  clasped  for  a  moment  together 
in  an  effort  to  pick  it  up,  he  was  quite 
confirmed  in  that  opinion.  He  fancied 
himself  a  match  for  all  the  fair  ones 
in  Christendom,  but  he  yielded  the 
citadel  of  his  heart  without  even  an 
effort  to  defend  it. 

They  parted  at  last;  but  as  Hugh 
opened  the  front  door  the  moonlight, 
streaming  through  the  east  window 
and  falling  across  the  old  family  clock 
in  the  hall,  showed  the  hands  point- 
ing to  half-past  one. 

Then  followed  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  a  summer  flirtation.  There 
were  long  drives  through  the  shady 
groves,  there  were  long  walks  through 
the  green  meadows,  and,  when  noth- 
ing better  offered,  Hugh  would  recline 
at  her  feet  and  read  from  some  per- 
nicious yellow  back,  while  the  most 
killing  glances  would  pass  between 
them.  Hugh  and  Miss  Waring  be- 
came known  as  the  two  inseparables, 
and  every  long-tongued  scandal-mon- 
ger in  the  village  was  busy  with  their 
names.  What  a  god-send  this  affair 
was  to  all  those  who  delighted  to 
carry  news.  During  all  this  time 
Hugh  was  conscious  of  the  state  of  his 
own  feelings  and  more  than  once  re- 
solved to  express  them  to  Miss  War- 
ing; but  she  was  far  too  skillful  a 
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general  to  allow  that.  She  always 
contrived  to  lead  him  off,  and  thus  the 
days  went  by  and  the  message  of  his 
heart  was  still  unspoken. 

During  this  time  there  was  one  lit- 
tle incident  which  caused  Hugh  some 
uneasiness.  It  was  but  a  trifling  af- 
fair to  be  sure,  but  the  recollection  of 
it  often  came  back  to  mar  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  happiest  hours.  It  hap- 
pened thus:  One  evening  he  had 
called  for  Miss  Waring  to  take  a  walk 
and  was  informed  that  she  had  gone 
to  the  post-office.  He  sat  out  to  meet 
her,  and  in  turning  a  corner  near  by 
came  into  violent  collision  with  the 
object  of  his  search,  causing  her  to 
scream  and  drop  a  letter,  which  she 
carried  in  her  hand.  Instantly  she 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  Hugh  was 
too  quick  for  her.  "Give  me  my  let- 
ter," she  cried  imperiously,  holding 
out  her  hand;  "What's  the  matter?" 
asked  Hugh ;  ' 1  What  are  you  blushing 
about?"  "You  stupid  creature,  you 
frightened  me  so  !" 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?  Well,  people 
don't  turn  red  when  they're  frighten- 
ed; they  turn  white."  However,  he 
gave  her  the  letter  which,  by  the  way, 
was  directed  in  a  neat  business  hand. 

At  last  the  summer  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  What  an  idle,  happy,  care- 
less time  it  had  been.  The  moments, 
how  swift  in  their  flying  !  To-morrow 
Miss  Waring  returned  home;  the  next 
day  the  Corliss  family  was  to  return, 
and  then  for  Hugh  would  begin  again 
the  hated  routine  of  college  duties. 
And  still  he  had  not  spoken.  He 
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resolved  that  it  should  be  done  at  once. 
That  night  he  had  a  most  vexatious 
time.  He  spoiled  at  least  a  dozen 
cravats  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  some- 
thing sufficiently  becoming  so  great 
and  important  an  occasion.  At  last 
his  toilet  was  completed,  and  cloaked 
in  gorgeous  apparel  he  entered  his 
aunt's  grounds.  To  his  surprise,  as 
he  came  in  the  gate,  he  saw  Miss  War- 
ing sitting  on  the  front  porch  with  a 
stout  young  gentleman  who  wore 
side-whiskers  cut  a  la  mutton-chop. 
She  recognized  him  and  came  slowly 
down  the  wTalk  to  meet  Hugh — the 
lines  of  her  slender,  white-clad  figure 
making  quite  a  pretty  picture  against 
the  dark  back-ground  of  the  house. 
She  paused  by  an  arbor-vitae  bush, 
behind  which  was  a  rustic  quite  out 
of  sight  of  the  porch,  until  Hugh 
came  up.  "Who  is  that  fellow  yon- 
der?" were  his  words  of  greeting. 
"Sit  down,  Hugh,  I  have  something 
to  tell  you.  That  is  Mr.  Packer,  the 
iron  manufacturer;  I  am  to  marry  him. 
I  thought," — but  here  she  stopped; 
the  expression  of  his  face  stopped  her. 
She  looked  at  it,  his  countenance 
looked  more  ghastly  in  the  pale  moon- 
light than  the  white  jasmine  flowers 
that  she  wore  on  her  bosom.  "Miss 
Waring" — each  word  came  slow  and 
labored,  as  its  utterance  cost  him  a 
mighty  struggle. 

"There  is,  then,  nothing  for  me  to 
say — except  good-bye.  I  have  but 
one  request;  I  hope  you  will  grant  it. 
Kiss  me  once  before  I  go."  What  her 
answer  would  have  been  is  doubtful, 


but  he  did  not  wait  for  a  reply.  He 
clasped  her  in  his  arms  and  for  one 
moment  his  lips  were  pressed  to  hers. 
Then  he  turned  abruptly  and  walked 
away  through  the  night.  I  do  not 
know,  of  course — I  wasn't  there — but 
I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Packer  left  his 
betrothed  quite  early  that  night  and 
arrived  at  his  hotel  in  no  angelic 
humor;  that,  furthermore,  he  kicked 
his  valet  for  going  to  sleep,  when  he 
h:.d  given  him  strict  orders  not  to  stay 
awake. 

The  boys  at  college  who  had  been 
the  companions  of  Hugh  Corliss  in 
more  than  one  wild  frolic  wondered 
what  had  come  over  him.  He  was 
transformed  from  an  idle,  careless  fel- 
low, who  cared  no  more  for  lessons 
than  His  Satanic  Majesty  is  said  to 
care  for  prayer-meetings,  into  the 
most  exemplary  of  drudges,  who  was 
always  digging  away  at  his  tasks  as 
though  there  was  never  a  moment  to 
lose. 

However,  they  soon  ceased  to  trouble 
him,  seeing  that  he  would  take  no 
share  in  their  escapades,  and  he  was 
left  to  his  own  devices.  For  all  that 
he  made  a  noble  record,  and  when  he 
graduated  was  regarded  as  an  orna- 
ment to  his  class,  though  a  little 
touched  in  the  upper  story  some 
thought. 

The  angel  of  pestilence  had  spread 
his  black  wings  over  the  city  of  h — , 
and  the  wail  of  thousands  of  stricken 
victims  went  up  to  Heaven  by  day 
and  night.  Along  the  once  crowded 
streets  and  thoroughfares  a  deep  and 
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boding  silence  reigned,  broken  only 
by  some  slow-paced  procession,  which 
followed  the  body  of  friend  or  relative 
to  its  last  resting  place,  with  sad  and 
solemn  faces.  The  emblems  of  mourn- 
ing hung  upon  every  door-nob,  and  in 
every  home  there  was  a  vacant  chair. 
All  who  could  had  fled  affrightened, 
horror-stricken  at  the  sight  of  the 
plague  and  the  devastation  it  had 
wrought.  But  in  one  place,  at  least, 
judging  by  the  ceaseless  streams  of 
people  that  flowed  continually  in  and 
out  there,  some  semblance  of  life  and 
activity  still  remained.  It  was  in  a 
little  office  in  an  unfashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  city  and  in  front  of  its  door 
swung  the  sign,  Hugh  Corliss,  M.  D. 

But  a  few  days  ago  he  had  been 
an  obscure,  struggling  young  physi- 
cian scarcely  knowing  where  he  was 
to  find  support  from  one  day  to  anoth- 
er; and  now  his  name  was  mentioned, 
coupled  with  praise  and  blessings, 
throughout  every  precinct  in  all  that 
plague-stricken  town.  And  many 
were  they  who  by  his  matchless  skill 
and  patience  were  snatched  back  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  And  many 
were  the  feeble  sufferers  whose  dim, 
glazing  eyes  looked  out  for  the  last 
time  upon  the  earth,  whose  souls 
launched  forth  on  the  boundless  sea 
of  eternity  wafted  on  the  breath  of  his 
fervent  prayers. 

One  evening  he  entered  his  office 
as  usual  and  wearily  glanced  over  the 
list  of  applications  for  his  services  that 
afternoon.  His  eyes  wandered  list- 
lessly down  the  page  until  it  rested 


upon  the  name,  Mrs.  A.  Packer,  34 
Chestnut   Street.     Fifteen  minutes 
later  he  was  ascending  the  steps  of  a 
handsome  brown-stone  residence.  He 
I  rang  the  bell  and  his  summons  was 
answered  by  one  of  those  angels  of 
[  mercy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "I  am 
glad  you  have  come,"  she  said  in  a 
j  low  voice.    "You  are  the  doctor,  I 
j  suppose.  Come  up  stairs  at  once.  The 
patient  is  there." 

He  followed  her  up  the  stairs  and 
j  entered  a  room  on  the  right  at  the  top 
j  of  the  steps.    It  was  too  dark  at  first 
j  for  him  to  distinguish  anything,  but 
j  above  the  smell  of  disinfectants  came 
the  sweet,  powerful  odor  of  jasmine 
j  blooms.    And  for  one  moment  he 
I  seemed  again  to  be  standing  in  her 
presence  and  murmuring  the  words  of 
j  parting  as  he  had  done  on  that  bright 
moonlight  night  in  August  long  ago. 
His  eyes  becoming  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  light  he  drew  nearer,  and 
there,  though  the  bright  eyes  shone 
with  the  supernatural  light  of  delir- 
ium, and  the  cheeks  were  crimson  with 
the  flush  of  fever,  lay  the  form  of  the 
woman  whose  image  he  had  carried 
unceasingly  in  his  heart  for  five  years. 

"How  long  has  she  been  sick?" 
He  asked  the  nurse.  "Two  days. 
She  has  only  been  here  a  short  time. 
She  has  been  travelling  in  Europe 
for  three  years,  where  her  husband 
was  killed  in  a  railroad  accident.  She 
was  just  preparing  to  leave  this  place 
when  she  was  taken  ill.  She  directed 
that  you  were  to  be  sent  for  before 
she  lost  her  senses. ' ' 
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He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  pa- 
tient's brow — a  slight  tremor;  that  was 
all  which  might  tell  a  bystander  of 
the  wild  tempest  of  passion  that  raged 
in  the  doctor's  bosom. 

He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  note-book 
and  wrote  a  prescription.  ' '  Take  that 
to  my  servant  and  have  it  filled  at 
once." 

Hugh  Corliss  was  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  the  art  of  healing.  He  had 
given  his  life  to  that  work,  and  had 
searched  deep  into  its  hidden  myster- 
ies; but  never  before  in  all  his  life 
had  he  sat  by  a  bed  and  grappled  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict  with  the  grim 
destroyer  as  he  did  all  that  night. 
And  when  the  first  faint  streaks  of 
morning  light  were  reddening  in  the 
east,  he  knew  by  the  feeble  fluttering 
pulse,  by  the  quick  gasping  breath 
that  he  was  vanquished  and  must 
yield.  "The  end  is  at  hand,"  he  re- 
marked in  a  cool  matter-of-fact  tone  to 
the  nurse.  "I  think  she  will  be  con- 
scious toward  the  last.  Perhaps  you 
would  better  call  a  minister."  "I 
will  go  for  Father  Dupree, ' '  answered 
she;  "the  Protestant  clergymen  have 
all  left  the  city."  She  went  out  and 
he  was  left  alone  with  the  dying 
woman.  Then  his  enforced  compo- 
sure gave  way. 

He  knelt  by  the  bed  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands.  A  soft  voice  aroused 
him:  "Who  are  you  and  why  do  you 
weep?"  Hugh  raised  his  head  and 
saw  the  light  of  reason  had  returned. 

"Agnes,"  he  answered  softly;  "I 
weep  for  you,  because  I  love  you.  We 
have  met,  but  on  the  eve  of  affinal 


parting. ' '  ' 'And  do  you  love  me  still  ? 
I  thought  you  must  have  learned  to 
hate  me.  I  did  not  treat  you  fairly; 
but  I  have  loved  you,  always,  Hugh. 
Though  I  did  not  find  that  out  until 
it  was  too  late.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
that  I  should  go.  His  will  be  done. ' ' 
And  with  a  heart  wrung  by  sharpest 
agony  he  still  repeated  after  her, 
"His  will  be  done!"  Once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  her  head  was  pil- 
lowed on  his  breast,  his  lips  were 
pressed  to  hers.  Let  us  draw  a  veil 
about  that  parting  scene. 

Footsteps  sounded  on  the  stair. 
Gently  he  laid  her  back  upon  the 
pillow  and  bade  the  priest-  and  nurse 
to  enter.  "Benedicti,  benedicentes," 
said  the  priest  solemnly  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold.  Hugh  went  out  into 
the  hall,  and,  wasted  by  his  long  vigil 
and  the  terrible  conflict  of  emotions, 
flung  himself  into  a  chair.  An  hour 
stole  on.  The  door  softly  opened. 
Father  Dupree' s  hand  was  kindly  laid 
upon  his  shoulder.  "It  is  all  over,  my 
son;  she  is  at  rest." 

Dr.  Corliss  subsequently  married. 
His  friends  told  him  that  a  man  in 
his  responsible  position  could  not  af- 
ford to  remain  single  and  he  yielded 
to  their  wishes.  But  his  wife,  a  good, 
energetic,  unimaginative  woman,  of- 
ten wondered,  but  never  dared  to  ask, 
why  her  stern  and  silent  husband  spent 
so  many  hours  alone  in  his  study  gaz- 
ing upon  a  picture  painted  on  a  black 
panel.  It  was  a  spray  of  white  jasmine. 

"Ah  !  well  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies, 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes. 
And  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  the  grave  away." 

SAM.  OHT, 
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About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when 
the  writer  was  quite  a  small  boy,  the 
academy  in  one  of  our  eastern  towns 
was  opened  for  the  new  session.  The 
teacher  for  that  year  was  a  man  some- 
what past  middle  age,  stern,  inflexible 
in  his  discipline,  with  his  own  rigid 
ideas  of  morality  and  honor,  and  with 
enough  determination  and  energy 
withal  to  carry  them  through.  His 
steel-gray  hair  stood  upright  upon  his 
head,  a  terror  to  the  refractory  small 
boy.  He  was  of  a  large  build,  head 
erect,  and  soldierly  bearing — in  fact, 
he  had  taught  a  military  school  before 
the  late  war,  and  during  its  four  years 
of  struggle  had  served  his  country,  in 
the  position  of  drill-master.  He  spoke 
quick  and  short,  and  uttered  every 
word  as  if  it  were  a  command.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  seemed  to  us  as 
if  he  still  had  the  idea  that  he  was 
drilling  raw  recruits  and  must  terrify 
us  into  obedience  and  freeze  us  with 
his  cold,  military  bearing.  His  favor- 
ite punishment  was  to  call  a  tow- 
headed  small  boy,  who  had  commit- 
ted some  forbidden  act,  into  his  awful 
presence,  and,  speaking  so  fast  that 
the  boy  could  not  understand  him, 
suddenly  to  thrust  his  fingers  into  the 
boy's  hair,  and,  grasping  it  tightly, 
to  shake  vigorously  backward  and  for- 
ward the  head  of  the  unhappy  urchin 
until  he  thought  it  was  enough — 
which  in  my  case  always  came  before 
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he  thought  it  did.  Although  this  was 
his  favorite  mode  of  punishment,  he 
spared  not  the  rod  when  needed,  and 
many  a  poor  boy  has  felt  the  weight 
of  his  displeasure  conveyed  by  means 
of  a  hickory  withe  put  on  with  a  will. 

But  let  me  not  be  too  severe  upon 
my  old  teacher.  Looking  back  through 
the  years  that  have  gone,  and  gone  for- 
ever, I  see  no  other  man  arise  from 
the  shadow  of  that  dim  past  who  has 
done  more  good  than  he;  and  to-day, 
before  he  descends  into  the  grave  that 
must  soon  close  upon  him,  I  can  say 
to  him  that  I  love  and  honor  him  for 
what  he  has  done,  and  done  nobly,  for 
me  and  hundreds  of  others.  The  two 
years  I  studied  under  him  will  tell 
upon  my  life  and  I  shall  never  forget 
his  good  advice  and  noble  example. 
He  was  true  to  the  utmost  and  every 
inch  a  man. 

It  was  to  such  a  teacher  we  went 
with  beating  hearts,  and  it  was  under 
such  a  teacher  that  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  town  continued  for  two  years, 
and  many  are  the  memories,  pleasant 
and  otherwise,  connected  with  that 
period,  which  well  up  from  their  hid- 
ing places  and  beg  for  remembrance, 
when  I  think  either  of  the  man  or  the 
companions  with  whom  my  life  was 
thrown  at  that  time. 

But  minor  incidents  are  swallowed 
up  by  the  vivid  memory  of  the  con- 
tests between  the  '  ■  Bonapartes  "  on 
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the  one  hand  and  the  "Lowry  gang" 
upon  the  other.  The  formation  of 
these  two  organizations  can  be  easily 
accounted  for.  This  has  been  called 
the  "age  of  societies,"  and  there  does 
seem  to  be  some  truth  in  the  appella- 
tion. Among  moneyed  men  and  spec- 
ulators there  are  the  almost  infinite 
number  of  trusts  and  corporations 
with  which  our  country  is  stocked;  in 
every  town  there  is  a  building  and 
loan  association  and  a  board  of 
trade;  on  every  hand  we  have  alli- 
ances and  combinations  of  every  kind 
and  for  every  object;  in  every  school 
and  college  there  are  secret  societies 
and  fraternities;  while  even  the  fair 
sex,  catching  the  infection,  has  its 
ladies'  societies  and  auxiliaries  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

This  universal  tendency  was  not 
without  its'  effect  in  our  case.  The 
round  of  our  school  life  differentiated 
the  "Bonaparte"  and  the  "Lowry 
gang,"  between  whom  there  existed 
universal  hostility.  Whether  to  our 
youthful  minds,  Napoleon  at  the  head 
of  his  armies,  going  forth  "conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer,"  bore  any  resem- 
blance to  the  outlawed,  merciless, 
plundering  Henry  Berry  Lowry  with 
his  handful  of  desperadoes,  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  After  all,  possibly  we 
were  unconsciously  right,  and  may  be  i 
the  only  difference  between  them  was 
in  the  extent  of  their  depredations 
and  in  the  size  of  their  plunderings.  At 
any  rate,  "Bonaparte"  and  "Lowry 
gang"  we  were,  and  as  such  our  ex- 
periences took  place. 


Who  it  was  that  had  the  honor  of 
founding  and  naming  these  organiza- 
tions I  do  not  now  remember.  In 
fact,  I  cannot  say  at  what  time  they 
were  first  brought  into  existence, 
being  one  of  the  younger  pupils  with 
whom  the  knowledge  of  such  things 
was,  of  course,  not  shared.  But  each 
side  had  its  leader  in  the  person  of 
one  of  the  bigger  boys,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  "man  of  destiny" 
himself,  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
brilliant  under  the  effulgent  radiance 
of  his  guiding  star,  was  ever  looked 
upon  with  more  pride  by  his  followers 
than  were  our  champions  by  us  their 
faithful  henchmen.  But  they  held 
not  their  places  of  primacy  by  luck  or 
mere  chance,  but  they  won  their  supe- 
riority by  merit  and  held  it  by  strenu- 
ous exertions.  Depend  upon  it,  among 
school-boys,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the 
lucky  one  deserves  the  honor. 

Our  contests  were  something  unique. 
As  among  other  boys,  of  course  we 
had  our  code  of  honor — some  things 
were  allowed  while  others  were  con- 
sidered unfair;  but,  at  this  day,  I  can 
not  think  of  any  style  of  attack  or  de- 
fence which  was  disallowed.  Every 
day  as  the  bell  sounded  for  recess, 
some  member  of  the  irrepressible 
Lowry  gang  would  select  his  Bona- 
partist,  and,  uttering  the  war  cry 
"Bonaparte  or  Lowry  gang?"  would 
precipitate  his  antagonist  upon  the 
ground,  fall  over  upon  him,  and  then 
the  struggle  would  begin.  If  all  the 
others  were  likewise  engaged,  those 
two  were  allowed  to  have  it  out  alone. 
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For  several  minutes,  if  they  were 
nearly  evenly  matched,  they  would 
roll  and  tumble  on  the  ground,  until 
finally  the  chaos  would  settle  into 
something  like  order,  and  the  success- 
ful combatant  would  be  seen  sitting 
astride  his  fallen  foe,  pommelling  him 
vigorously  and  between  blows  utter- 
ing the  rallying-cry,  "Bonaparte  or 
Iyowry  gang?"  If  through  this  by  no 
means  gentle  persuasion  he  succeeded 
in  extorting  an  unwilling  "Lowry 
gang  !"  from  his  opponent,  he  consid- 
ered his  duty  performed,  and,  releas- 
ing him,  would  go  and  seek  new  foe- 
men  worthy  of  his  steel.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  out  of  the  melee  there 
would  be  seen  the  attacking  party  dis- 
comfited, while  the  victorious  Bona- 
partist,  with  a  tight  grip  upon  the  ear 
of  his  companion,  would  pull  and 
twist  until  there  could  be  heard  in 
answer  to  his  oft-repeated  question 
"Bonaparte  or  Lowry  gang?"  an  un- 
willing, but  satisfactory,  "Bona- 
parte !"  Thus  was  the  battle  fought, 
at  one  time  with  victory  for  one,  and 
at  another  time  for  the  other  side. 

But  it  was  when  a  general  battle 
was  being  fought,  or  when  two  antag- 
onists clinched  and  those  standing 
about  were  disengaged,  or  else  when 
the  two  leaders  were  matched  against 
each  other,  that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
boys  became  evident.  At  such  times 
the  air  was  made  heavy  with  shouts 
and  din  of  every  kind.  Large  and 
small  boys,  big  and  little  boys — all 
were  mixed  in  one  grand,  general  en- 
gagement.   And  I  am  sure  that  at 


such  times  they  must  have  been  ani- 
mated with  something  like  the  spirit 
that  enters  a  soldier,  as  upon  the  bat- 
tlefield he  does  some  deed  of  daring 
and  gives  to  the  world  a  Jasper  or  a 
Jackson;  for  many  times  have  I  seen 
those  young  in  age  showing  constancy 
under  defeat,  endurance  under  suffer- 
ing, and  even  bravery  which  would 
not  have  ill-become  those  much  their 
seniors.  Those  who  have  never  known 
school-boy  roughness,  let  them  ask 
that  young  fellow  bravely  struggling 
against  three  of  his  equals,  if  that  hand 
upon  his  ear  pulls  hard  enough  to 
cause  the  pain  which  brings  those  in- 
voluntary tears  to  his  manly  cheeks. 
Aye,  in  the  days  that  are  to  come, 
when  out  in  the  battle  of  life  he  shall 
meet  and  struggle  against  contending 
odds,  he  will  not  know  that  the  ability 
to  stand  and  battle  to  the  bitter  end 
was  acquired  upon  the  play-ground  at 
the  old  academy.  And  in  those  days 
when  victory  shall  crown  his  efforts, 
and  he  shall  come  forth  before  men  as 
a  hero  in  life's  battle,  he  will  know 
no  more  than  those  about  him  that 
those  successes  are  but  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  the  patience  and  endurance — 
pluck,  if  you  will — which  were  called 
into  being  by  the  battles  in  the  days 
that  have  gone,  around  the  old  school- 
house  door. 

But  could  any  good  have  come  from 
thus  exercising  brute  force,  and  force 
alone?  Did  not  weary  mothers,  tired 
with  the  wearing  work  of  the  day  have 
to  sit  late  and  "with  fingers  weary 
and  worn"   mend  shirt-waists  and 
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trousers  torn  and  ragged  because  of 
these  rough  sports?  Certainly  so;  but 
as  mothers  have  always  been  those 
upon  whom  the  brunt  of  life's  troubles 
have  fallen,  and  as  mothers  have  all 
the  way  through  the  life  of  their  sons, 
as  at  its  beginning,  given  themselves 
for  their  advancement  and  happiness, 
so  in  this  case  could  they  have  espied 
into  the  future  they  would  even  more 
gladly  than  they  did  have  toiled  for 
those  who  were  thus  being  trained  for 
manly  active  life.  And  these  contests 
did  not  exercise  brute  force  and  that 
alone.  While,  of  course,  roughness 
characterized  the  battles,  and  many 
boys  were  temporarily  hurt  by  the 
rough  handling  there  received,  still 
life  is  no  bed  of  roses  with  downy  pil- 
lows, and  those  boys  there  learned  it 
for  the  first  time.  The  story  of  Chris- 
tianity is  the  story  of  struggles ;  science 
and  divine  liberty  have  fought  their 
way  step  by  step  to  the  present,  and 
all  life  is  a  battle.  One  man's  life 
and  sphere  is  but  a  miniature  of  eter- 


nity and  the  great  pulsing  world  about 
him,  and  these  truly  are  filled  with 
struggles.  Patience,  and  energy,  and 
pluck,  and  bravery,  and  perseverance 
are  needed  to  make  a  success  of  life, 
and  all  these  were  called  into  activity 
by  the  old  contests.  So,  while  there 
may  have  been  knocks  and  hits. and 
rents,  still  there  was  development, 
and  that  paid  for  all. 

The  old  school-house  may  not  now 
be  standing;  the  teacher  will  soon  lay 
down  his  work  and  go  to  rest  in  his 
' '  long  and  narrow  home ;' '  I  know  not 
where  all  the  boys  are,  but  may  Hea- 
ven grant  that  those  who  are  still  in 
life's  great  battle  may  acquit  them- 
selves with  as  much  honor  and  bravery 
as  they  did  in  the  old  happy  school- 
days, and  that  the  training  begun  in 
the  old  well-remembered  contests  be 
sufficient  to  insure  success  upon  their 
efforts  now  when  greater  issues  are 
at  stake  upon  their  life  and  labors. 

J.  W.  Millard. 


LETTER  FROM  NIT.  NEBO. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: — I  stopped  at 
your  college  some  time  ago,  and  was 
very  much  pleased  to  note  the  many 
improvements  since  I  was  a  student 
there  and  even  since  my  last  visit  be- 
fore this  one. 

I  had  several  delightful  conversa- 
tions with  the  stuaents.  They  all  seem 


proud  of  their  college,  and  appreciate 
President  Taylor's  efforts  in  establish- 
ing a  department  of  Physical  Culture. 
The  students  ought  to  be  proud  of  the 
college  and  proud  of  its  situation. 
Who  can  predict  the  success  of  an  in- 
stitution situated  in  easy  access  of 
places  like  Forestville,  Neuse  and 
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Raleigh?  I  had  the  very  delightful 
privilege  of  seeing  all  these  places  on 
my  way  home,  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man who  made  out  the  schedule  of 
the  local  freight  between  Wake  Forest 
and  Raleigh.  Forestville  viewed  from 
the  depot  presents  a  scene  nearly  as 
attractive  and  inspiring  as  the  typo- 
graphical appearance  of  the  News  and 
Observer.  Neuse,  as  you  know,  is 
the  booming  metropolis  of  Neuse 
township.  I  caught  a  birds-eye  view 
of  Neuse  and  visited  the  principal 
place  of  interest — the  depot — while 
the  train-men  were  unloading  several 
tons  of  Northern  fertilizer,  I  suppose, 
to  destroy  the  next  cotton  crop  in  that 
vicinity.  Raleigh  is — well,  I  would 
have  left  Raleigh  on  the  next  train, 
but  being  a  brother  Baptist  and  hail- 
ing as  I  do  from  Mt.  Nebo,  I  thought 
Bro.  Bailey  might  think  hard  of  me 
if  I  failed  to  call  at  the  Recorder  office. 
By  referring  to  a  file  of  the  Daily  Call 
you  will  see  that  I  remained  "in  the 
city,"  and  the  News  and  Observer 
says  I  "registered  at  the  Yarboro. " 

But  my  object  in  writing  this  letter, 
Mr.  Editor,  is  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
in  foot-ball  at  Wake  Forest.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  foot-ball  when  I 
was  a  student  at  college.  After  the 
lapse  of  many  years  I  returned  to 
Wake  Forest  and  the  thing  which 
struck  me  most  forcibly  (except  the 
pan  of  water  which  some  thoughtless 
student  threw  on  me  from  the  dormi- 
tory) was  the  great  interest  taken  in 
foot-ball.     And,  by  the  way,  while  I 

3 


was  passing  by  the  old  building  some 
boys  in  a  window  called  out,  "New- 
ish !"  and  then  another  fellow  in  the 
door  said  something  about  an  "old 
codger,"  and  another  spoke  of  me  as 
a  "  tough-looking  old  chap."  Well, 
when  I  was  their  age  I  was  just  as 
"tough-looking"  as  any  of  those 
boys.  I  am  tough-looking  now,  but 
I've  been  so  ever  since  my  first  birth- 
day, nearly  fifty  years,  and  I  am  used 
to  it  and  don't  mind  it.  But  there's 
no  use  in  those  boys  "guying"  every 
"hard-looking  old  stranger"  they  see, 
for  it's  just  such  "hard-looking  old 
chaps"  as  I  am  who  have  given  of 
their  means  and  honest  earnings  to 
help  endow  that  college.  We  are  the 
"old  chaps"  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  college,  and  have  helped  support 
it  and  send  pretty  daughters  there 
every  anniversary  and  commence- 
ment. And  it's  just  such  "hard-look- 
ing old  chaps"  as  I  am  too  that  form 
the  very  backbone  and  "make  up," 
as  it  were,  of  many  of  North  Carolina's 
most  flourishing  institutions — the 
Penitentiary  for  instance.  But  boys 
will  be  boys.  I  was  talking  of  foot-ball. 

I  am  glad  Wake  Forest  is  so  enthu- 
siastic over  foot-ball.  I  have  a  boy, 
my  son  Dennis.  I  want  to  make  a 
foot-ball  player  of  him  and  I  am  going 
to  send  him  to  Wake  Forest,  and  he 
must  understand  that  I  send  him  there 
not  to  study,  but  to  play  foot-ball.  I 
have  another  boy,  my  son  Jonas. 
Jonas  is  a  good  boy.  He  is  older  than 
Dennis.  But  I  was  speaking  of  foot- 
ball. I  went  up  to  the  foot-ball  ground 
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and  saw  the  boys  play  a  round  or  two. 
I  asked  a  very  important  looking 
young  fellow  to  explain  to  me  as  the 
game  proceeded.  He  explained.  Very 
amusing  it  was  to  see  the  dear  boys 
line  up,  and  a  fellow  in  the  middle 
does  something  with  the  ball,  and 
then  they  all  push  and  scramble,  ex- 
cept one  fellow  who  gets  the  ball  and 
runs  with  it.  Then  some  other  fellow 
jumped  on  him  and  threw  him  down 
hard  enough  to  break  up  his  whole 
constitution.  And  the  important  look- 
ing young  man  explained  that  it  was 
"a  good  tackle."  I  thought  so  too. 
Then  one  side  piled  up  on  the  fellow 
with  the  ball  to  hold  him  down,  while 
the  other  side  piled  up  on  them  to 
keep  them  from  hurting  the  poor 
fellow  at  the  bottom.  And  then  a 
young  fellow,  who  spoke  "as  one 
having  authority,"  walked  up  and  in- 
formed all  this  pile  of  players  that  the 
man  with  the  ball  really  was  "down." 
And  the  young  man  of  importance 
explained  that  all  the  playing  was 
"scientific."  I  thought  so  too.  I  tell 
you  the  boys  go  through  with  it  like 
men.  It  reminds  me  of  the  war.  I 
was  in  the  war  and  know  all  about  it. 
My  son  Jonas  says  the  views  of  the 
Southern  people  have  changed  since 
the  war,  but  I'll  just  tell  you,  Mr. 
Editor — but  I  am  wandering  from  my 
subject.     I  was  speaking  of  foot-ball. 

The  boys  at  Wake  Forest  are  enthu- 
siastic over  foot-ball.  When  I  came 
through  Raleigh  I  heard  that  Dr. 
Wood  had  three  vacant  cells  in  the 
asylum,   and  was  only  waiting  the 


developments  of  the  foot-ball  craze  at 
Wake  Forest.  I  know  Dr.  Wood.  He 
is  a  kind-hearted  man.  I  remember 
when  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  his 
!  county — and  by  the  way,  I  belong  to 
the  Farmers'  Alliance. 

Jonas,  Jr.,  belongs  to  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  too.  But  I  was  speaking  of 
foot-ball. 

At  their  next  meeting  the  Trustees 
will  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
Chair  of  Foot-ball  at  Wake  Forest.  I 
will  attend  commencement  and  see 
the  members  of  the  Board  privately, 
and  suggest  that  they  establish  also  a 
hospital  for  the  wounded  and  an  insane 
asylum  for  those  who  may  become  too 
fanatical  and  enthusiastic. 

My  sons  Jonas  and  Dennis  are  go- 
ing to  commencement  with  me.  They 
want  to  see  the  girls,  I  suppose,  though 
Jonas  is  already  engaged  to  one  girl, 
and  was  at  Wake  Forest  anniversary 
only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  am  going  to  hear  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon's  address.  I  knew  Tom  when 
he  was  a  boy.  I  always  said  that 
Tom — but  to  return  to  the  Trustees 
and  foot-ball.  I  suppose  there  will  be 
no  objection  to  any  action  they  may 
take  for  promoting  foot-ball.  The 
Faculty  are  of  the  opinion  that  .the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  foot- 
ball is  almost  a  necessity,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Hill  will  sign  a  petition  to 
that  effect.  When  Jonas,  my  son,  at- 
tended the  anniversary  exercises  he 
was  very  favorably  impressed  with  the 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  of  the  Hill. 
He  says  the  boys  had  a  stirring  debate 
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anniversary,  and  it  was  interesting 
too — nearly  as  much  so  as  the  discus- 
sion about  the  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety in  the  Biblical  Recorder.  But 
my  theme,  Mr.  Editor,  is  foot-ball. 

I  am  sorry  Wake  Forest  was  not 
able  to  hold  her  own  against  Trinity. 
Jonas  says  that  Wake  Forest  had  to 
play  against  the  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville R.  R.  Co.,  and  that  Wake  Forest 
said  that  was  not  fair,  and  that  Trin- 
ity said  it  was,  and  Wake  Forest  said 
it  wasn't.  I  know  nothing  about  it 
yet,  but  I  am  opposed  to  railroads  on 
general  principles,  and  I  hope  Trinity 
will  not  let  them  interfere  any  more. 
Trinity  is  going  to  Raleigh  now,  and 
then  the  State  will  furnish  them  a 
good  team  from  the  Penitentiary.  And 
our  great  Baptist  Female  University 
is  going  to  Raleigh  too.  We  told  the 
Trustees  they  might  found  that  Uni- 
versity over  here,  but  they  carried  it 
to  Raleigh.  Now  Durham  is  mad, 
and  Oxford  and  High  Point  are  mad, 
and  Mt.  Nebo  has  actually  held  an 
indignation  meeting.  But  this  is  no 
business  of  mine.  My  theme  at  pres- 
ent is  foot-ball. 

Jonas  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  have  passed 
a  resolution  prohibiting  inter-collegi- 
ate foot-ball  so  far  as  that  institution 
is  concerned.  There  are  a  great  many 
particular  old  parties  in  the  State  who 
are  opposed  to  foot-ball.  I  am  usually 
a  quiet  man.  I  wish  to  harm  no  man 
or  body  of  men,  but  there  is  a  time 
when  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 
That  time  has  come  with  me,  and  I 


i  mean  business  when  I  say  that  I  am 
!  now  determined  to  crush  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
j  and  show  my  contempt  for  them  just 
as  that  young  fellow  did  the  Jute 
'  Trust  when  he  got  married  in  Alli- 
I  ance  cotton-bagging  last  fall. 

My  son  Jonas  is  engaged  now,  and 
is  going  to  be  married  next  fall. 
Jonas  will  dress  up  in  a  foot-ball  suit 
and  his  bride's  dress  will  be  of  foot- 
ball cloth  and  her  bonnet  the  cover 
from  a  foot-ball,  and  they'll  march  up 
into  the  Judge's  Stand  at  the  next 
State  Fair  and  take  the  marriage  oath 
by  a  book  of  foot-ball  rules,  and  I'll 
borrow  that  championship  pennant 
and  wave  it  over  the  stand,  and  the 
foot-ball  players  from  all  the  colleges 
will  be  there  to  wait  on  them;  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  will  witness 
the  ceremony  and  cheer  them,  and 
Jonas  will  be  a  hero,  his  bride  will  be 
a  heroine  and  foot-ball  be  justified  and 
glorified,  and  the  University  Trustees 
— oh  !  they'll  be  crushed  as  effectually 
as  the  Jute  Trust  was  crushed  by  that 
cotton-bagging  marriage  last  Fair. 

And  then  I  am  going  up  into  the 
Grand  Stand  and  make  a  big  speech 
in  behalf  of  the  disabled  foot-ball 
players  of  the  State,  and  the  people 
will  be  moved  to  tears,  and  they'll  all 
make  liberal  contributions  to  help  es- 
tablish a  Foot-Ball  Pension  Bureau. 
And  that  will  be  a  great  day  in  his- 
tory of  foot-ball  in  North  Carolina. 

My  son  Jonas  saw  a  great  many 
things  at  the  anniversary,  and  is 
much  impressed  with  his  visit.  He 
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has  promised  to  tell  me  all  about  it 
before  long. 

Remember  me  to  all  the  foot-ball 


players,  and  send  me  the  Student  as 
usual.  Yours,  Jonas  Barham,  Sr. 
ML  Nebo,  N.  C,  Feb.  25th. 


EDITORIAL. 


A  FEDERAL  ELECTION  LAW. 

An  election  law  which  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  Federal  officials  to 
oversee  and  control  our  elections  is 
claiming  the  attention  of  our  National 
law-givers.  That  political  bloody- 
shirters  of  the  Chandler  type,  whose 
only  stock  in  trade  consists  in  general 
and  long-drawn-out  abuse  of  the 
South,  rally  around  it  goes  without 
saying. 

That  all  conservative  men  and  states- 
men will  oppose  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill  also  is  to  be  expected.  And  while 
we  do  not  believe  that  such  a  law  will 
ever  be  passed,  still  it  is  significant  of 
a  bad  state  of  feeling  when  such  bills 
can  be  introduced  and  discussed  upon 
the  floors  of  Congress  in  which  the 
South  is  recognized  as  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Union. 

The  South' s  position  upon  this  mat- 
ter of  elections  is  perfectly  clear.  The 
North  cannot  fail  to  see  it.  Our  ora- 
tors and  our  newspaper  writers  have 
submitted  time  and  again  to  the 
Northern  people  the  reasons  why  the 
freedrnan's  ballot  can  never  control  in 
the  South.  And  having  had  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  impressed  upon  them 
so  often,  it  is  strange  that  they  cannot 


see  the  utter  uselessness  of  anything 
like  Federal  control  of  elections. 
They  would  surrender  their  own  lib- 
erties simply  to  attempt  what  is  im- 
possible in  the  South.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  negro  is 
competent  to  rule;  they  do  not  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  he  is  fitted  by  na- 
ture nor  as  yet  by  education  to  exer- 
cise the  power  which  the  untram- 
meled  use  of  the  ballot,  owing  to  the 
solidity  of  the  race,  would  give  him. 
They  know  that  he  is  not  so  fitted. 
They  know  that  the  South  cannot 
with  safety  to  itself  and  its  prosperity 
and  its  freedom  surrender  the  reins  of 
government  into  the  hands  of  an  in- 
ferior, unintelligent,  and  sometimes 
viciously  inclined  race.  They  know 
that  they  would  not  do  it  themselves 
were  they  so  situated. 

The  intelligent  colored  men  under- 
stand the  necessity.  Those  of  them 
who  have  the  welfare  of  their  people 
most  at  heart  are  not  those  who  clamor 
for  social  equality.  They  are  not 
they  who  force  themselves  upon  white 
people  upon  our  railroads  and  steam- 
boats. They  never  attempt  to  seat 
themselves  at  the  same  table  in  our 
hotels. 

They  have  sense  enough  to  see  that 
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it  is  impossible,  and  they  know  that 
any  attempt  to  do  it  will  bring  about 
disorder  and  possibly  bloodshed. 

Just  so  we  say  about  any  law  that 
attempts  to  create  these  despised  and 
universally  rejected  conditions — it  is 
no  friend  to  the  race  it  pretends  to  be- 
friend. It  is  no  friend  to  order,  and 
no  friend  to  an  amicable  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  our  problem.  You 
tell  us  that  it  is  prejudice,  that  a  man 
is  a  man  for  all  that,  be  his  skin  black 
or  white,  and  that  color  of  skin  ought 
not  to  be  either  a  badge  of  disgrace  or 
a  title  to  rank.  Perhaps  so.  It  may 
be  prejudice  and  what  you  say  may  be 
true.  Yet  the  fact  exists,  prejudice 
or  what  not,  that  the  aversion  to  such 
freedom  and  equality  is  a  part  of  us; 
that  it  is  deep-rooted  in  our  very  na- 
tures. It  will  not  down  at  bidding, 
were  the  will  there  to  bid.  We  have 
inherited  it  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  We  bequeath  it  to  those 
who  come  after  us.  It  is  beyond  the 
control  of  law,  and  exists,  as  conscious- 
ness, without  our  consent  or  desire. 
Neither  Federal  election  laws  nor 
threats  of  armed  force  can  quiet  or 
subdue  it. 

We  gladly  and  freely  accord  to  the 
colored  man  all  freedom  of  person 
and  the  right  to  do  what  he  will  with 
his  own.  We  accord  him  full  justice 
in  our  courts  and  immunity  from  pun- 
ishment when  innocent.  We  help 
him  bounteously,  considering  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  people,  to  educate 
his.  To  educate  the  colored  child  we 
rob  our  own.    And  whenever  that 


child  grows  up  intelligent  and  genteel, 
and  rises  above  his  race  we  respect 
him.  But  when  the  ballot-box,  the 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  is  threat- 
ened, whenever  government  is  endan- 
gered and  the  faithful  execution  of  its 
laws  menaced  by  the  ignorant  hand 
of  an  inferior  race,  we  say,  and  must 
say,  ' '  Stand  back,  your  place  is  not 
here."  And  this  is  our  creed.  Some 
of  it  has  been  learned  through  dark 
and  bitter  experience.  Nature  has 
taught  us  the  rest.  A  Federal  election 
law,  however  strong  and  however  mar- 
tial, can  neither  break  nor  chain  it. 

Henry  Grady  spoke  for  the  South 
when  he  said  in  Boston: 

' 4  We  wrested  our  State  government 
from  negro  supremacy  when  the  Fed- 
eral drum-beat  rolled  closer  to  the  bal- 
lot-box and  Federal  bayonets  hedged 
it  deeper  about  than  will  ever  again 
be  permitted  in  this  free  government. 
But,  sir,  though  the  cannon  of  this 
republic  thundered  in  every  voting- 
district  of  the  South,  we  still  should 
find  in  the  mercy  of  God  the  means 
and  the  courage  to  prevent  its  re-es- 
tablishment. "  J.  E.  White. 

"WHEN  WILL  THE  STUDENT  BE 
OUT?" 

We  cannot  answer  this  question  ac- 
curately every  time,  but  we  are  always 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  any  in- 
quiry about  the  magazine.  And,  then, 
the  students,  to  whom  the  magazine 
belongs,  should  answer  a  question 
something  like  this:  "What  time 
will  you  have  your  articles  ready  for 
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the  editors?'1  When  will  the  Stu- 
dent be  out  ?  If  eight  boys  will  write 
eight  articles  of  fifteen  hundred  words 
each  and  hand  them  to  the  Alumni 
Editor  before  the  1 5th  of  the  month, 
the  Student  will  be  out  before  the 
10th  of  the  next  month. 

The  magazine  belongs  to  the  stu- 
dents and,  of  course,  they  are  inter- 
ested in  its  welfare.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  editors  and  manager  to  answer 
willingly  and  cheerfully  any  inquiry, 
however  trivial.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the 
managing  editor  to  walk  all  over  the 
Hill  several  times  a  week  and  make 
personal  requests  for  articles,  and  then 
go  over  the  same  track  again  to  see  if 
those  articles  are  ready  ?  Or  is  it  our 
duty  to  publish  only  what  is  handed 
to  us  by  the  students,  to  whom  the 
magazine  belongs  ? 

This  is  a  matter  we  have  not  time 
to  discuss.  It  may  be  remarked  just 
here  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  publish 
everything  handed  in. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  editors  to  run 
the  magazine  whether  articles  are 
handed  in  by  the  volume,  or  whether 
the  managing-  editor  makes  several 
requests  and  walks  several  miles  and 
loses  several  hours  for  every  page  con- 
tributed. 

We  can  only  appeal  to  the  students 
to  write  for  their  magazine.  Write, 
and  have  the  article  ready  three  weeks 
before  you  want  the  Studp:nT  out. 
If  the  students  of  this  college  fail  to 
write,  we  must  clip  from  the  writings 
of  students  at  other  colleges,  and, 


then  the  students  of  this  college  will 
criticise  us  for  filling  the  Wake  Forest 
magazine  with  articles  from  Texas, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  colleges. 

Boys,  write  for  the  Student.  It 
will  help  you  and  help  your  maga- 
zine; it  will  save  the  editors  time  and 
trouble;  it  will  bring  the  Student 
out  on  time. 

Current  News. — The  Trinity 
Archive  is  bestirring  itself  again  in 
another  foot-ball  edition.  The  Archive 
says,  "Trinity  claims  the  champion- 
ship. ' ' 

"  I  told  you  so." 

That  Virginia  University  umpire 
has  been  heard  from.  This  gentleman 
put  in  some  fine  work  on  the  field  at 
Richmond.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
announce  that  he  has  put  in  some 
more  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Col- 
lege Topics.  —  University  Weekly. 

We  have  read  with  interest  a  leader 
in  the  Durham  Sun  on  an  anonymous 
letter  written  from  Wake  Forest.  It 
seems  that  the  Durham  Sun  has  been 
galling  some  one  by  its  comments  on 
Raleigh  and  the  Female  University, 
and  then  some  one  has  in  turn  galled 
the  Durham  Sun  by  writing  this 
anonymous  letter,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Durham  Sun  has  now  turned 
aside  to  notice  and  answer  a  silly 
anonymous  letter,  and  now  suppose 
we  say  no  more  about  the  Durham 
Sun.  J.  B.  S. 
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THAT  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

The  Student  has  been  accused  by 
a  worthy  exchange  of  being  "  much 
exercised  over  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  college  on  the  part  of  the  alumni, 
because  they  sometimes  fail  to  have  an 
alumni  banquet  at  commencement." 
We  admit  the  accusation.  Of  one 
thing  we  are  certain:  The  alumni  are 
not  "exercised"  and  it  seems  to  be 
almost  an  impossibility  to  get  them  to 
"exercise"  themselves — either  men- 
tally, morally,  physically  or  finan- 
cially. 

The  Student  exercises  itself  some-  1 
what  because  it  believes  an  alumni 
banquet  or  an  occasional  reunion  of 
ex-students  to  be  a  healthy  and  im- 
portant feature  in  the  history  of  any 
college.  We  believe  that,  by  this 
means,  as  by  none  other,  there  will  be 
aroused  a  "college  spirit" — a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm,  admiration  and  patriot- 
ism for  the  college. 

Let  the  alumni  meet  annually  or 
biennially  and  enjoy  a  "feast  of  fat 
things"  together — physically  as  well  \ 
as  mentally — talk  over  their  past  lives 
while  at,  and  since  leaving,  college — 
make  suggestions  and  lay  plans  for 
the  further  development  and  prosper- 
ity of  their  Alma  Mater.  When  this  j 
is  done,  we  look  for  the  dawning  of  a 
brighter  day  for  Wake  Forest  College. 

To  the  casual  observer  such  a  social 
gathering  may  appear  insignificant 
and  of  but  little  if  any  consequence. 
Yet  the  prosperity  of  many  colleges 
of  our  land  is  attributed  to  nothing: 
less  than  the  enthuisastic  spirit  mani- 


fested by  the  alumni.  This  is  striking- 
ly true  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  likewise  of  Harvard,  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  recent  exchange  will 
show:  "Old  Harvard  has  grown  up, 
and  is  growing  strong,  simply  by  the 
loyalty  of  her  alumni  and  by  the  be- 
quests of  those  who  cannot  take  with 
them  out  of  the  world  the  wealth 
they  have  gotten  in  it." 

Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  alumni 
of  Wake  Forest?  But  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  article  to  point  out  the 
good  results  likely  to  accrue  from 
holding  an  alumni  banquet  and  re- 
union. These  are  known,  and  the 
alumni  admitted  as  much  last  com- 
mencement when  they  in  session  said 
they  would  have  a  banquet.  Steps 
were  then  taken.  A  banquet  commit- 
tee was  appointed  and  thirty  dollars 
raised.  This  much  has  been  done, 
the  next  is  to  do.  Now  the  question  is, 
will  you  have  a  banquet,  or  a  failure 
as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two 
years?  The  committee,  to  do  any- 
thing, must  have  money.  Will  the 
worthy  alumni  respond  when  called 
upon  for  their  mite?  Will  some  fail 
to  be  present  at  commencement  and 
at  the  banquet  because  they  refused 
to  respond  to  the  behest  of  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Last,  but  not  least,  will  this  commit- 
tee perforin  their  duty  in  arousing  the 
brethren  to  action,  in  soliciting  funds, 
and  in  urging  as  many  as  possible  to 
be  present  and  in  preparing  a  suitable 
and  worthy  banquet  for  the  still  more 
worthy  ones  who  are  to  partake. 
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This  committee  consists  of  W.  C. 
Powell,  I.  G.  Riddick,  John  Mitchell, 
J.  B.  Carlyle  and  S.  W.  Brewer.  Now, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  what 
will  you  do?  Do  you  mean  business 
and  success,  or  negligence  and  failure? 
If  you  are  to  have  a  banquet — a  suc- 
cessful and  highly  enjoyable  one — 
something  must  be  done.  Commence- 
ment week  will  be  too  late  to  begin — 
all  should  be  in  readiness  before  that 
time.    What  will  you  do?    O.  A. 

MARKS. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  marking 
system  could  be  abolished  altogether, 
to  the  advantage  of  either  teacher  or 
student;  but  an  experience  of  four 
years  at  college  confirms  us  in  the 
opinion  that  many  have  learned  to 
maintain  an  attitude  toward  marks  as 
if  they  meant  something  else  than 
they  do. 

This  is  working  an  evil  upon  the 
recipients  of  an  education  at  our  high- 
er institutions  of  learning  which,  un- 
less a  remedy  is  brought  about,  must 
sooner  or  later  have  its  telling  effect. 
By  far  too  many  are  striving  for  a 
diploma  and  not  an  education.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  a  student 
say,  "I  got  ninety  or  ninety-five,"  on 
some  study,  uand  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it."  And  it  is  an  every 
day  occurrence  to  hear  the  expression, 
"I  am  working  for  seventy-five." 
Now,  a  little  consideration  will  con- 
vince any  one  that  this  is  no  education 
at  all.  It  fits  no  one  for  after-life. 
The  thing  most  desired  is  to  learn  to 


think,  andJ:o  think  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately. 

Working  for  marks  requires  only  a 
prodigious  memory,  one  which  can 
remember  words  and  sentences  and 
not  principles.  With  this  natural  en- 
dowment the  student  can  secure  his 
mark — this  and  no  more. 

Now,  there  is  a  defect  somewhere, 
and  unless  we  are  not  badly  mistaken 
it  does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  stu- 
dent. 

The  professor  frequently  (perhaps 
unintentionally)  places  a  premium  on 
a  high  mark,  and  rates  the  student's 
ability  as  a  man  by  the  average  on 
his  roll-book.  We  have  heard  profes- 
sors say  in  this  connection  "Mr.  A.  will 
receive  a  higher  mark  than  Mr.  B. " 
Of  course,  all  desire  to  stand  well  in 

!  the  estimation  of  their  teachers  and 
are  willing  to  resort  to  any  honest 
method  to  secure  this  end,  let  it  be  to 
memorize  every  punctuation  mark,  or 

i  the  letters  of  every  figure  in  geometry 

!  if  necessary.  Now,  it  ought  to  be  ap- 
parent to  every  one  that  when  a  pro- 
fessor numbers  the  figure  of  a  propor- 
tion different  from  that  in  the  book 

|  and  asks  the  student  to  demonstrate, 
and  he  is  at  as  much  loss  as  many  of 
our  ministers  are  in  the  pulpit  with- 
out their  manuscripts  written  out  in 
full,  that  a  flagrant  wrong  exists  some- 

j  where. 

Between  seventy-five  and  a  hundred 
is  too  narrow  a  limit  to  confine  the 
human  intellect.  For  that  individual 
who  means  to  make  the  very  most  of 
himself,  who  looks  upon  life  as  a  prac- 
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tical  reality  and  realizes  that  it  means 
something  else  than  a  contest  for 
marks,  there  is  no  need  of  a  marking 
system.  He  is  going  to  succeed 
whether  he  gets  sixty  or  one  hundred. 
And  for  the  one  who  dreams  of  suc- 
cess without  sacrifice,  labor  and  toil, 
no  grade  would  do  any  good. 

We  do  not  intimate  an  attempt  at  a 
solution,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  when- 
ever the  teacher  will  learn  to  place  a 
higher  estimate  on  original  thinking, 
and  a  lower  one  on  memorizing  text- 
books, this  evil  will  to  a  great  extent 
be  remedied. 

Why  study  books  anyhow  ?  Why  not 
study  subjects?  And  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  mark  on  having  learned,  parrot- 
like, the  words  and  sentences  in  a  book, 
receive  credit  for  original  thought  and 
investigation.  A  teacher  can  pay  his 
pupil  no  higher  compliment  than  to 
ask  him  some  question  relevant  to  the 
subject  not  found  in  the  text.  He 
thus  not  only  reposes  confidence  but 
ascertains  the  student's  reasoning 
power  and  extent  of  his  knowledge. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  many 
of  the  best  educators  are  taking  in 
view  the  sequel  of  lives  of  their  stu- 
dents. They  are*  continually  sending 
out  men  who,  instead  of  being  able  to 
unearth  all  the  forgotten  lore  of  dead 
languages,  instead  of  being  able  to 
tell  all,  can  do  some  things  well. 

G.  W.  W. 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  MURDERS. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  investi- 
gation for  some  one  to  take  account, 
for  a  short  time,  of  the  number  of 
4 


murders,  and  other  outrages,  that  are 
given  publicity  through  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  look  at  a  daily  paper  with- 
out seeing  an  account  of  some  terrible 
affray,  cold-blooded  murder,  a  fatal 
shot,  &c.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
keep  an  account  of  these,  and  find,  if 
possible,  the  relative  importance  of 
such  subject. 

The  plea  that  such  accounts  are 
necessary  to  give  the  nezvs  to  the  read- 
ers, cannot  be  sustained,  except  in 
regard  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  readers.  Of  what  interest  to  the 
body  of  readers,  is  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  a  man  in  some  obscure  ham- 
let— of  a  man  whose  name  was  never 
heard  before  ?  Perhaps  one  in  a  thou- 
sand will  be  interested  in  the  account 
because  of  an  acquaintance  with  him 
whose  tragic  end  is  thus  recorded. 

It  is  claimed  again  that  the  readers 
like  such  literature,  and  demand  that 
it  shall  be  incorporated.  Just  what 
proportion  of  readers  have  such  prefer- 
ence cannot  be  stated,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  some  turn  away  in 
disgust  from  details  of  such  a  charac- 
ter. It  is  no  less  true  that  some 
delight  in  them,  and  admire  a  paper 
according  to  the  proportion  of  such 
matter.  But  does  this  fact  justify 
the  newspapers  in  satisfying  such  a 
demand?  Because  the  mind  of  society 
is  bad,  is  any  one  to  be  justified  in 
making  it  worse?  Satisfaction  of 
desire  for  a  bad  thing  leaves  one  in  a 
worse  condition  than  he  was  before — 
no  one  will  deny  it. 
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There  is  no  good  to  be  derived  from 
such  effusions.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  to  expand  the  intellect,  nothing 
to  strengthen  moral  character.  They 
are,  absolutely,  of  no  value  to  a  major- 
ity of  readers,  and  are  not  worth  the 
space  they  occupy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  compositor's  hire. 

More  yet  may  be  said:  Such  litera- 
ture is  a  positive  injury  to  readers. 
One  has  only  to  see  young  boys  stand- 
ing at  every  corner  of  the  street  de- 
vouring some  sensational  story  given 
by  the  morning  paper,  to  be  convinced 


of  this  fact.  The  shocking  details  of 
some  foul  murder,  or  of  some  divorce 
suit,  may  interest  the  young  fellows, 
and  give  the  paper  a  temporary  popu- 
larity, but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
enticed  from  their  former  high  plane 
of  morality,  and  no  one  can  tell  what 
the  end  will  be.  They  leave  the  pro- 
prietor better  financially,  but  the 
reader  worse  morally.  Newspapers 
have  a  wonderful  influence  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  and  it  becomes  them 
to  consider  well  which  it  shall  be. 

C.  E.  B. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


James  A.  Hollomon,  Editor. 


Home-Run  ! 

Sic  tempus  fugit  ! 

The  55th  Anniversary,  despite  the 
ominous  outlook  of  the  forenoon,  was 
admitted  by  all  to  be  the  most  enjoy- 
able in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

Misses  Lillian  Daniel,  of  Wel- 
don,  and  Mary  Pleasants,  of  Asheville, 
have  been  visiting  Miss  Minnie  Allen, 
of  the  Falls,  since  Anniversary.  Miss 
Fannie  Dickinson,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Taylor. 

HERE  are  the  commencement  mar- 
shals. Phi. :  S.  M.  Brinson,  Newbern, 
N.  C. ;  W.  A.  Osborne,  Brooklyn, Va., 
and  G.  A.  Sowell,  Kershaw,  S.  C. 
gu;  H.  A.  Royster,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 


W.  Mitchell,  Powellsville,  N.  C,  and 
B.  W.  Spilman,  Weldon,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bettie  Brooks,  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  W.  T.  Brooks,  died  at  her 
home  in  Wake  Forest,  on  Sunday, 
February  16th.  A  good  woman  has 
entered  into  rest. — Recorder. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Brewer  has  sold  his 
interest  in  the  paper-mill  at  Falls  of 
Neuse  to  J,  N.  Holding,  Esq.,  of  Ral- 
eigh. 

Prof.  W.  E.  Poteat  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  vice  Superin- 
tendent W.  A.  Blair  resigned. 
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Died  of  pneumonia,  at  her  home 
near  Wake  Forest,  Friday,  February 
14th,  Miss  Altona  Gill,  aged  20.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  regret 
that  we  chronicle  this  event — so  young 
was  she  and  her  future  marked  with 
such  prospective  brilliancy.  The 
heads  of  the  family  having  gone 
before,  the  household  duties  devolved 
upon  her,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  affec- 
tionate sister  and  loving  brothers, 
well  did  she  perform  them.  Now  she 
too  has  yielded  to  the  inflexible 
decree,  and  resides  with  mother  and 
father  beyond  the  veil  of  tears. 

The  large  glass  chandelier  in  the 
Euzelian  Hall  recently  fell,  and  was 
crushed  into  innumerable  pieces. 
Temporary  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  requisite  light  until  the 
gas  fixtures  can  be  completed  which 
will  soon  be  introduced. 

Misses  Jessie  Ellington,  of  Louis-  1 
burg  Female  College,  and  Nettie  Beck- 
with,  of  Oxford  Seminary,  lingered 
a  few  days  on  the  "Hill"  after  the 
death  of  their  sister,  Mrs.  Beckwith. 

Boys  patronize  our  advertisers.  This 
magazine  belongs  to  you,  and  when 
they  favor  us  with  an  ad.,  they 
patronize  you,  and  you  in  turn  should 
patronize  them. 

Mr.  McF.  Scarborough,  the  old- 
est brother  to  Hon.  J.  C.  Scarborough, 
of  High  Point,  and  Prof.  C.  M.  Scar- 
borough, of  Murfreesboro,    died  of 

pneumonia,  February         Mr.  S.  was 

a  good  citizen,  and  to  his  bereaved 
family  we  extend  our  condolence. 


The  following,  clipped  from  an 
exchange,  is  not  unappreciated  by  the 
boys  of  '90: 

SONG  OF  A  SKNIOR. 

Tell  me  net  in  mournful  numbers 
That  we  graduate  next  year; 

For  the  Faculty  still  slumbers 
And  we  have  no  need  to  fear. 

Let  us  then  be  noble  seniors, 
Never  whispering  in  the  hall; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 
For  we'll  not  be  here  next  fall. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senior 
class  a  class-day  programme  was 
adopted,  and  the  following  officers 
elected:  Orator — J.  B.  White,  Apex, 
N.  C. ;  Prophet— John  B.  Spilman, 
Weldon,  N.  C. ;  Historian—].  O.  At- 
kinson, Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  Poet — 
Carl  Lee  Felt,  Emporium,  Pa.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  select  a 
suitable  class-song. 

The  14th  North  Carolina  State 
Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  con- 
venes in  Goldsboro,  March  13-16. 
The  programme  is  neatly  compiled 
and  brings  forth  some  of  the  best  tal- 
ent in  the  State  Association.  Mr.  H. 
C.  Moore  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
' '  Religious  Work  in  Colleges. ' '  Other 
delegates  from  here  are  Prof.  W.  Iy. 
Poteat,  Messrs.  Kesler,  Blalock,  Mil- 
lard, Andrews,  Bostick  and  Weaver. 

Those  of  the  students  and  citizens 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  un- 
paralleled opportunity  will  never  for- 
get the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  as 
seen  in  the  wonderful  performances  of 
Miss  Aula  Moore  in  her  seven  differ- 
ent costumes  on  the  evening  of  March 
6th. 
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Mr.  J.  B.  Spilman,  the  Senior 
Editor  from  the  Euzelian  Society,  has 
been  forced  to  resign — the  conse- 
quence of  a  long-  and  protracted  sick- 
ness. We  regret  the  exigency  of  this 
announcement,  as  the  readers  of  the 
Student  will  remember  him  as  a  fear- 
less and  dauntless  writer,  and  one 
whose  pen  was  ever  employed  in  up- 
holding the  true  principles  of  equity 
and  justice,  regardless  of  circumstances 
or  costs.  In  attempting  to  assume  the 
duties  which  have  fallen  upon  us  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Spilman' s  retire- 
ment, we  realize  that  it  is  the  excur- 
sion of  a  novice  into  an  unknown 
realm.  "Low  aim,  not  failure,  is 
crime,"  however,  and  we  promise  that 
no  effort  shall  be  spared  in  helping 
the  staff  to  coiitinue  the  STUDENT  in 
the  highest  rank  of  college  journal- 
ism. 

Mrs.  Kittie  Beckwith,  the  wife 
of  Prof.  E.  G.  Beckwith,  is  dead!  On 
the  morning  of  the  2 2d  of  February, 
the  melancholy  event,  which  had  been 
so  sadly,  though  shortly,  anticipated, 
had  proved  alas!  but  too  certain,  and 
she  whose  life  was  un marred  by  a 
single  discord  of  unkindness  passed 
from  earth  into  eternity,  leaving  be- 
hind a  bereaved  husband  and  an  infant 
babe.  Mrs.  Beckwith  was  born  in 
Clayton,  N.  C,  May  2d,  1870,  the 
daughter  of  J.  T.  and  Delia  Ellington; 
was  married  July  nth,  1888,  and  died 
ere  she  had  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty. The  death  of  so  young  and  so 
noble  a  character  cannot  fail  to  pre- 
sent many  solemn  associations  to  every 


reflecting  mind.  Here  too  we  are  im- 
pressively taught  that  the  cold  hand 
of  death  unlocks  the  portals  of  eternal 
life  for  the  young  as  well  as  the  old, 
and  that 

"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

The  casket  containing  the  remains 
was  carried  to  the  old  homestead 
burial-ground  in  Clayton,  and  as  inter- 
red was  covered  with  beautiful  flowers, 
whose  sweet  perfumes  were  but  the 
incense  of  love  that  went  up  from 
every  heart  that  knew  her. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Murfrees- 
boro  Index  has  the  following  to  say 
concerning  the  Eli  Perkins  lecture: 

ELI  PERKINS  AT  WAKE  FOREST. 

Eli  Perkins  (Melville  D.  Landou), 
the  famous  humorist  of  New  York 
City,  lectured  in  the  Wingate  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Monday  evening,  February 
17th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

For  two  hours  his  discourse  on  the 
"Philosophy  of  Wit  and  Humor" 
swept  the  chords  of  human  feeling 
with  such  a  master's  hand — teeming 
now  with  wit  and  humor,  now  with 
pathos,  the  whole  blended  with  philos- 
ophy and  reason — that  it  would  be 
trite  for  a  reporter's  pen  to  attempt 
even  a  worthy  elucidation.  To  say 
the  least,  if  a  man  can  be  considered 
eloquent  who  transfers  the  passions 
and  sentiments  of  which  he  himself  is 
moved  into  the  breast  of  another,  then 
well  deserves  Eli  Perkins  the  soubri- 
quet, "The  Eloquent  Humorist." 
And  'tis  as  a  humorist  he  is  famous. 
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Here  recurs  to  us  a  comment  made 
by  Mark  Twain  some  months  since  in 
a  New  England  speech.  In  a  refer- 
ence made  to  the  three  biggest  liars 
in  America,  he  happily  accorded  to 
himself  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the 
three,  and  claimed  for  Eli  Perkins  the 
other  two.  'Tis  really  not  this  feature 
of  a  humorist,  however,  that  Perkins 
is  characterized.  While  the  audience 
at  times  are  convulsed  with  laughter, 
his  every  joke  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
point  in  philosophy  aud  used  to  illus- 
trate the  same.  For  instance,  in  point- 
ing out  the  distinguishing  difference 
•  between  wit  and  humor  he  illustrates 
his  respective  definitions.  c '  Humor, ' ' 
says  he,  u  is  the  absolute  truth,  while 
wit  is  the  germ  of  fancy." 

The  sparkling  humor  of  the  Free 
Press  is  actually  the  truth  and  we 
smile  at  its  quaintness;  the  sayings 
of  Mark  Twain,  however,  are  mental 
illusions,  and  consequently  a  species 
of  wit.  To  illustrate,  the  lecturer  no- 
ted a  striking  little  incident  of  humor 
which  occurred  in  Greensboro  on  his 
way  to  Wake  Forest.  An  old  lady 
and  her  daughter  who  had  never  seen 
a  train  before  were  seen  restlessly 
moving  through  the  bustling  crowd  at 
the  railroad  station.  The  elder  step- 
ping to  the  agent  demanded:  "What 
time  does  the  next  train  go  to  Atlanta, 
please  sir?"  "3:30,  madam,"  was  the 
curt  reply.  "Are  you  sure?"  "Quite 
sure,"  irreverently.  "Will  it  not  come 
before?"  "No."  "Are  there  no 
specials?"  continued  she.  "None." 
"What  time  did  you  say?"  "3:30," 


angrily.  "Then  come  on  Maria, 
we  can  cross  the  track,"  said  she. 
(Laughter.)  Now  the  time  and  place 
is  of  course  imaginary,  but  that  such 
has  really  occurred  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. 

Thus  it  takes  no  mind's  work  to 
produce  humor.  On  the  contrary, 
wit  is  the  result  of  incessant  toil — of 
mental  activity.  The  witty  columns 
of  Puck  and  Judge — the  paintings  of 
Tom  Nast  the  cartoonist,  are  the  re- 
sults of  labor. 

The  speaker  grew  pathetically  elo- 
quent in  his  contrast  between  exag- 
gerations of  character  in  the  right 
and  wrong  direction.  For  instance, 
in  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy  "  the  delineation 
of  the  boy's  character  is  aside  from 
honor  and  virtue,  leaving  behind  the 
principles  of  right  and  honesty  for 
that  which  is  low  and  grovelling,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  book  to-day  is 
not  recognized  or  known  in  literary 
circles.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Bur- 
nette  in  her  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 
has  given  him  all  the  qualities  of 
right.  Free  indeed  from  a  vestige  of 
levity  or  a  finger  of  scorn,  his  painted 
character  points  heavenward  and 
toward  things  heavenly,  and  that 
book  is  a  recognized  gem  in  literature, 
and  the  reading  world  bows  at  its  feet. 

He  spoke  at  length  of  Pathos  and 
Ridicule,  and  conversly  one  into  the 
other.  Pathos  is  something  we  enjoy. 
Look  for  instance  at  the  tender-heart- 
ed maiden  shedding  bitter  tears  of  sor- 
row for  the  untimely  fate  of  some 
heroine  in  fiction.   Well  may  she  sym- 
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pathise.  Ridicule,  again,  is  the  only 
weapon  which  can  be  used  in  destroy- 
ing truth.  For  example,  the  pulpit 
orator  grows  pathetic  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  God's  protecting  power  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  Jonah  and  whale  story. 
Bob  Ingersoll  in  turn  attempts  to 
weaken  the  truism  by  ridiculing  it 
thus:  "Yes,  methinks  I  can  see  Jonah 
now  hiding  away  in  a  hollow  tooth — 
bobbing  alternately  up  and  down  as 
the  whale  opens  and  closes  his  mam- 
moth jaws."  Just,  here  the  clergymen 
make  a  great  mistake  in  attempting 
to  answer  Bob  Ingersoll .  In  his  k '  Mis- 
takes of  Moses''  they  deny  every- 
thing, and  never  explain.  A  con- 
course of  voices  will  rise  up  in  protest 
from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  and,  in 
substance,  'tis  nothing  but  "O,  Moses 
never  made  no  mistakes — you  git 
away — you  are  a  bad  woman." 

Mr.  Perkins  declares  laughter  to  be 
a  deformity,  and  we  laugh  only  at  de- 
formed things.  No  man  ever  laughed 
at  a  perfect  thing.  We  laugh  at  de- 
formed rhetoric,  deformed  grammar, 
deformed  spelling.  The  latter  is  the 
great  secret  of  Josh  Billings'  success 
as  a  philosopher.  We  laugh  too  at 
deformed  logic.  Paradox  is  an  exam- 
ple. For  instance,  a  gentleman  was 
making  an  after-dinner  speech  in 
Western  North  Carolina  and  said:  "I 
love  the  WTest — I  love  the  scenery,  the 
mountains,  the  greens,  the  eternal 
music  of  her  rippling  brooks;  yes,  I 
love  her  people,  and  the  more  I  look 
at  them  the  more  forcibly  am  I  re- 
minded of  that  Biblical  saying,  'The 


zvise  men  came  from  the  East.'  " 
Well  we  would  be  too  prolix  to  review 
further. 

The  South  is  justly  proud  of  her 
Joel  Chandler  Harris — Samuel  Clem- 
mens — and  Captain  Smith  (humorists 
are  they  of  intangible  merits),  but  Eli 
Perkins  as  a  humorist  can  well  be  said 
to  be  "the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  time. ' '  To  appreciate 
him  we  must  hear  him.  To  enjoy 
him  we  must  see  him.  His  audiences 
never  weary,  and  enjoy  his  eloquence 
as  a  modern  devotee  of  pleasure  would 
delight  at  the  nightingale  peals  of  a 
Jenny  Lind,  or  the  dramatic  recitals  » 
of  a  Booth  or  Barrett.  H. 

ANNIVERSARY. 

{Reported  for  the  Student  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mil- 
lard.) 

February  14th  was  the  day  for  An- 
niversary. The  day  before  was  very 
pleasant,  and  all  took  that  as  an  ear- 
nest of  bright  weather  for  the  great 
occasion.  But  when,  upon  the  next 
day,  the  wind  was  blowing  a  gale, 
and  for  a  time  the  rain  came  down  in 
torrents,  the  high  hopes  of  the  pre- 
vious day  gave  place  to  deep  despond- 
ency, shown  upon  every  face.  But 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  cloud  drifted 
away,  the  sun  came  out,  and  the  day, 
begun  so  bad,  ended  as  beautiful  as 
any  one  could  have  asked. 

At  2:30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  audience 
assembled  in  Wingate  Memorial  Hall. 
The  president  of  the  debate,  Mr.  T. 
L.  Blalock,  of  Granville  County, 
called  the  house  to  order  and  wel- 
comed those  who  had  come,  in  a  neat 
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speech,  after  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Ward, 
of  Perquimans  County,  read  the  ques- 
tion for  debate,  "Ought  the  United 
States  to  have  a  railroad  commis- 
sion?" 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Monroe,  N.  C, 
upon  the  affirmative,  first  stated  the 
question,  plainly  showing  that  it 
meant  for  the  government  to  regulate 
railroads,  not  to  own  or  to  control 
them.  The  railroads  are  the  creatures 
of  the  State,  but  have  burst  their 
bounds  till  now  they  are  vast  monop- 
olies. The  end  of  government  is  to 
protect  the  people.  He  showed  that 
not  only  the  State  has  a  right  to  regu- 
late traffic  and  public  transportation 
lines,  but  that  also  the  present  evils 
loudly  call  for  such  adjustment.  He 
followed  this  up  by  showing  that  a  Fed- 
eral commission  gives  the  only  means 
of  an  easy  solution  of  the  problem. 

Railroads  beget  monopolies  and 
trusts,  and  these  grind  heavily  upon 
the  people.  To  millionaires  this  may 
not  mean  much,  but  to  the  millions  of 
toilers  of  our  land  it  comes  as  a  vivid 
reality — "the  battle  of  the  ages  is  the 
battle  for  bread."  The  great  question 
at  issue  is,  whether  democracy  or 
plutocracy  shall  rule.  The  yeomanry 
of  our  country  is  inarching  in  solid 
phalanx  against  their  common  oppres- 
sors, the  great  railroad  combinations, 
and  like  the  "Army  of  God"  of  old, 
they  will  succeed,  and  from  their 
efforts  there  shall  come  forth  a  repub- 
lic indeed,  an  institution,  like  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,  immovable,  which 
shall  stand  forever. 


Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  of  Raleigh,  N. 
C,  upon  the  negative,  showed  that 
the  question  as  stated  meant  that  a 
few  men,  put  forward  by  the  Federal 
j  government  because  of  their  partisan- 
|  ship,  should  have  the  personal  super- 
vision of  all  the  railroads  of  our  great 
j  country.    This  interference  is  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  the  rights 
i  of  the  States  are  interfered  with,  cen- 
j  tralization  is  the  end  of  it.  Our  coun- 
j  try  has  risen  to  its  present  high  posi- 
I  tion  because  of  its  free  institutions 
of  speech,  press  and  enterprise.  This 
measure  would  kill  at  least  the  last 
and  thus  retard  our  nation's  growth. 
He  showed  that,  besides  being  uncon- 
stitutional and  dangerous,  it  was  al- 
[  together  unnecessary.    The  cry  of 
injustice  is  only  political  clap-trap. 
Railroads  hurt  the  people  no  more 
than  grocers,  bakers  and  merchants, 
and  there  is  no  other  such  system  of 
railroads  as  ours  upon  the  earth  to- 
day.   They  are  considered  heartless 
and  yet  they  answer  every  cry  of  dis- 
tress.    In  a  beautiful  way  the  speaker 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  after  the 
calamities  at  Chicago  and  Johnstown, 
the  railroads  first  came  to  the  rescue. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Burns,  of  Moore  County, 
upon  the  affirmative,  said  that  the 
time  had  now  come  when  the  people 
have  resolved  to  solve  the  railroad 
question.  Our  internal  trade  is  so 
great,  and  the  inducements  to  injustice 
are  so  many,  that  it  needs  a  power 
greater  than  the  railroads  themselves 
to  manage  them.  He  proved  the  need 
of  such  a  measure  by  showing  the 
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great  discriminations  in  vogne,  and 
showed  that  rates  would  even  be  higher 
but  for  the  embarrassing  competi- 
tion of  pack-mules  and  ox- teams.  We 
are  being  differentiated  into  the  mon- 
strously rich  and  the  frightfully  poor. 
Wealth  in  the  palace  lies  over  against 
poverty  in  the  hovel.  Hither  govern- 
ment must  regulate  railroads  or  rail- 
roads will  regulate  government.  They 
have  already  subsidized  the  public 
press  and  stifled  public  opinion.  Gould 
already  has  his  hand  of  power  upon 
the  great  West,  and  "  there  is  but  a 
step  from  power  to  tyranny."  He 
pointed  out  the  laws  governing  com- 
petition, and  showed  that,  as  it  now  is, 
railroad  competition  is  a  farce.  The 
government  gave  the  railroads  their 
right  of  way,  and  now  has  the  power 
to  force  them  to  do  justice  to  all.  The 
contest  is  between  might  and  right — 
a  finger  points  the  way  through  a  rail- 
road commission,  and  it  will  come. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Sikes,  of  Monroe,  N.  C, 
upon  the  negative,  stated  that  govern- 
ment used  to  be  for  the  few,  but  now 
it  has  been  found  out  that  its  motive 
is  the  protection  of  all.  But  the  rights 
of  government  are  limited  by  econ- 
omy. This  measure  is  not  econom- 
ical, because  government  is  not  fitted 
for  such  work.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment can  do  nothing  where  individ- 
ual ability  is  required,  as  it  is  in  rail- 
road management.  Besides  our  un- 
developed South  needs  new  railroads, 
and  this  measure  would  retard  their 
building.  The  tendency  of  capital  is 
to  go  where  it  can  get  best  returns, 


and  on  this  account  rates  are  lower 
to-day  than  ever  before.  State  com- 
missions have  never  benefitted  the 
people,  nor  will  a  Federal  one  have 
better  success. 

The  tendency  of  this  measure  is 
toward  centralization,  and  thus  not 
the  best  thing.  The  State's  autonomy 
must  be  preserved — the  trying  time  is 
drawing  nigh,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  will  stand  against  tyranny,  firm 
as  the  western  hills  and  immovable 
as  the  eastern  waters. 

Each  gentleman  then  had  a  reply  of 
ten  minutes,  after  which  the  question 
was  put  to  a  vote,  and  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative  by  a  vote  of 
76  to  67. 

At  7:30  p.  m.  the  audience  again 
assembled  to  hear  the  orations  by  the 
representatives  from  the  two  literary 

I  societies.  Mr.  J.  L.  Kesler,  of  States- 
ville,  N.  C,  introduced  Mr.  J.  B.  Spil- 
man,  of  Weldon,  N.  C,  who  was  the 

I  orator  from  the  Euzelian  Society.  His 
subject  was,  "Israel's  Political  Re- 
deemer." 

After  this  gentleman  had  spoken, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Pridgen,  of  Kinston,  N.  C, 
introduced  Mr.  John  E.  White,  of 
Apex,  N.  C. ,  who  was  the  orator  from 
the  Philomathesian  Society,  with  the 
subject,  ' '  The  Progress  of  Civil  Lib- 
erty." 

We  can  attempt  no  synopsis  of  these 
beautiful  and  learned  speeches.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  no  orators  ever 
j  acquitted  themselves  more  nobly  than 
did  these  two  gentlemen. 
After  the  addresses  Mr.  Kesler  stated 
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to  the  audience  that  the  public  exer- 
cises were  closed,  to  be  followed  by 
the  private  exercises  in  the  literary 
halls.  Gladly  did  the  crowd  betake 
themselves  thither,  where  the  pleas- 
ant occasion  was  prolonged  till  long 
after  midnight.  Although  the  attend- 
ance was  not  so  large  as  the  year 
before,  owing  to  the  threatening 
weather,  still  there  was  a  good  num- 
ber of  visiting  young  ladies,  and,  if 
appearances  count  for  aught,  all  had 
a  pleasant  time  and  fully  enjoyed 
themselves.  They  all  pronounced  the 
occasion  fully  up  to  their  expectations 
and  promised  to  be  at  commencement. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  anniversary  just  passed  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

' '  Death  loves  a  shining  mark, ' '  and 
so  day  by  day  through  the  mystery  of 
God's  providence  we  are  called  upon 
to  lament  the  departure  of  some  cher- 
ished soul  to  the  land  of  dreams  and 
shadows.  Youth  and  age  and  child- 
hood fleet,  the  honored  and  the  blest 
of  God  all  wait  alike  the  inevitable 
hour  when  Death  shall  claim  them  as 
his  own.  When  the  flower  is  broken 
in  its  budding  beauty,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future,  like  withered  leaves,  fall 
thick  in  life's  fateful  tempest,  we 
shrink  with  fear  from  that  ruthless 
hand,  with  its  leaden  sceptre  from, 
whose  power  there  is  no  earthly  re- 


demption, and  in  the  anguish  of  our 
hearts  we  exclaim — 

"  Leaves  have  their  times  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North  wind's 

breath, 
And  stars  to  set— but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O 
Death." 

In  the  late  evening  of  the  17th  of 
February,  the  soul  of  Miles  W.  Cooper 
passed  away  to  its  rest  with  God. 
Faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
honest  in  his  dealings  with  man,  true 
to  his  conceptions  of  divine  revela- 
tion, he  has  left  behind  a  brotherhood 
of  students  to  mourn  his  untimely 
departure;  and  through  the  gathering 
of  the  shadows  let  us  look  for  the  hand 
of  Him  who  called.  And  in  respect  to 
his  memory  be  it  resolved — 

1.  That,  as  students,  we  have  lost 
a  friend. 

2.  That,  as  Philomathesians,  we 
j  have  lost  an  honest,  faithful  member. 

3.  That,  as  a  society,  we  extend  our 
;  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
1  family. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
s  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased, 

to  Elizabeth  City  Falcon,  to  the  Bib- 
lical Recorder,  to  the  Wake  Forest 
Student,  and  a  copy  to  be  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  society. 

5.  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge 
of  mourning  thirty  days. 

J.  H.  Pridgen, 
J.  E.  Fowler, 
J.  P,  Spence, 

Committee. 
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COLLEGE  NEWS. 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


Blaine  is  the  only  college  graduate 
in  Harrison's  Cabinet. 

There  are  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  law  students  in  Columbia.  Co- 
lumbia is  the  richest  college  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  now  eighty-seven  profes- 
sors in  different  colleges  who  were 
students  under  Dr.  James  McCosh, 
the  venerable  ex-president  of  Prince- 
ton College. 

A  donation  of  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars has  been  made  to  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  Wake  Forest  has 
four  or  five  boys  there. 

The  four  leading  female  colleges  in 
the  United  States  are  Wellesley,  with 
620 students ;  Vassar,  with  283;  Smith, 
with  376,  and  Bryn  Maur,  with  79. 

Harvard  claims  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing the  only  institution  from  which  a 
professor  was  taken  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  Professor  of  "Rhetoric 
and  Oratory"  at  one  time. 

The  oldest  living  college  graduate 
in  the  United  States  is  Amos  F.  Par- 
ker, of  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Vermont 
in  1813,  and  is  now  ninety-eight  years 
of  age. 


The  fourteenth  anniversary  of  Johns 
Hopkins  was  celebrated  on  Washing- 
ton's birthday  in  Baltimore.  J.  H.  U. 
students  have  renounced  the  cap  and 
gown. 

In  the  Inter-collegiate  Oratorical 
Contest  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  col- 
ored student,  of  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, won  the  second  prize.  He  had 
for  his  subject,  "  Monopoly  and  Com- 


mission. 


The  North  Carolina  Inter-collegiate 
Oratorical  Association  proposed  and 
agitated  by  Davidson  College,  will 
hardly  be  organized  till  next  year. 
The  University  does  not  wish  to  enter 
this  year.  Wake  Forest  will  not  enter 
now  on  the  grounds  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  between  now  and  exam- 
inations for  their  men  to  prepare. 
Trinity  has  signified  its  willingness  to 
enter  now.  If  fairly  conducted  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  good  to  be 
derived  from  a. contest  of  this  kind. 

The  Baptist  University,  so  the  Trus- 
tees have  decided,  wilhbe  situated  in 
Raleigh.  Durham  offered  $50,000 
and  a  site;  Raleigh  only  $25,000  and 
a  site.  Durham,  consequently,  and 
justly  too,  we  think,  is  "riled,"  and 
has  so  expressed  itself  by  an  indigna- 
tion meeting,  at  which  a  resolution 
was   passed  asking  the  Trustees  to 
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have  another  meeting  at  Greensboro. 
Our  promised  sister,  we  are  afraid,  has 
been  seriously  handicapped  by  this 
bickering.  If  the  Trustees  meant, 
when  they  asked  for  bids  from  the 
different  towns,  that  the  town  offering 
the  best  site  and  most  money  would 
get  the  college,  then  Durham  ought 
to  have  it.  If  not,  they  ought  to  have 
so  stated  when  they  asked  for  bids. 

Growing  out  of  and  following  close 
upon  the  trouble  over  the  Baptist  Uni- 
versity, Trinity  College  seems  about 
to  be  lost  to  Raleigh.  W.  Duke,  of  the 
firm  of  Duke  &  Sons,  has,  we  see 
stated,  offered  a  large  sum,  which,  we 
see  stated,  Durham  will  increase 
to  $175,000,   for  Trinity.  Durham 


is  determined  to  have  a  school  of  high 
grade  of  some  kind,  and  we  predict 
that,  led  by  such  men  as  Carr  and 
Duke,  she  will  get  Trinity. 

Undoubtedly  the  present  Congress 
is  the  most  educated  one  we  have  had 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  Of  the 
eighty-two  United  States  Senators, 
forty-one  are  college  men ;  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  slightly  more  than  half.  This  is 
encouraging.  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, University  of  Michigan,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  University  of 
Virginia  and  Cumberland  University 
of  Tennessee  are  among  the  Univer- 
sities that  furnish  the  greater  number 
of  graduates. 


EDITOR'S  PORTF^OLIO. 


J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


It  is  evident  that  Durham  is  bent 
on  having  a  University  or  school  of 
some  kind — male  or  female,  sectarian 
or  non-sectarian.  After  making  a 
splendid  offer — $50,000  and  a  site — 
and  a  gallant  fight  for  the  Baptist  Fe- 
male University,  all  of  which  seems 
now  to  have  been  of  no  avail,  she 
turns  her  attention  to  Trinity,  and 
would  snatch  this  magnificent  trophy 
from  Raleigh  "ever-victorious." 
From  the  following,  as  well  as  from 
numerous  other  reports,  we  judge  that 
the  matter  is  not  entirely  settled 
"beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,"  and 


Raleigh  need  not  lapse  into  quiet 
repose  about  the  matter.  Speaking 
I  of  the  splendid  offer  as  reported  from 
Durham  the  Christian  Advocate 
says: 

"If  Durham  puts  the  liberal  offer 
indicated  ($175,000)  in  proper  busi- 
ness shape,  we  will  favor  and  advocate 
enthusiastically  that  Trinity  be  loca- 
|  ted  at  Durham.    As  a  member  of  the 
Conference,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College,  as  an 
I  alumnus  of  Trinity,  as  editor  of  our 
I  Conference  organ  and  as  a  citizen  of 
Raleigh,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  in 
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face  of  such  an  offer,  that  Durham 
ought  to  have  Trinity." 

The  word  "failure"  is  not  at  all 
characteristic  of  Durham,  and  if  her 
generous  Dukes  and  Carrs  fully  deter- 
mine upon  securing  Trinity  or  the 
Female  University  for  Durham,  Ral- 
eigh may  wake  up  some  day  to  find 
her  "  would-be  classic  shades  ' '  hover- 
ing over  and  refreshing  other  grounds 
than  her  own. 


We  believe  in  reforms,  and  long  to 
see  the  day  when  temperance  and 
total  abstinence  shall  take  the  place 
of  King  Alcohol  and  his  constituents. 
We  believe  that  the  women  of  our 
land  are  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  this  reform — to  do  this 
they  must  maintain  their  self-respect 
and  thereby  win  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  others.  She  must  cher- 
ish and  keep  pure  that  virtue  which 
is  her  crowing  glory.  This  cannot  be 
done,  nor  can  reform  be  brought  about, 
by  resorting  to  such  violence  as  has 
been  perpetuated  of  late  in  some  of 
the  western  towns.  In  these  towns 
the  women  institute  a  crusade,  enter 
the  gambling  halls  and  liquor  saloons, 
and,  despite  entreaties  and  threats, 
destroy  hundreds  worth  of  property, 
overturn  and  pour  out  the  liquor. 
This  is  the  violence  of  fanatics,  rather 
than  the  Christ-like  spirit  of  humble 
devotees  of  the  cause. 


Vanderbilt  is  reported  to  have  once 
remarked  that  "it  was  cheaper  to  buy 
up  a  Legislature  than  to  elect  one." 


Speaker  Reed  and  followers,  perhaps 
profiting  by  the  famous  statement, 
seem  to  have  improved  somewhat  on 
it,  and  pocketing  their  boodle  prefer 
the  latter,  because  easier  and  cheaper 
to  seat  illegally  a  Republican  Con- 
gress than  to  elect  one.  What  use  is 
there  in  having  a  Federal  Election 
Law,  a  Saxon  or  an  Australian  Ballot 
System,  when  Reed  can  seat  Repub- 
licans in  place  of  legally  elected  Demo- 
crats at  the  rate  of  three  per  day  ? 

A  certain  Congressman,  hailing  from 
Indiana,  one  Cheade  by  name,  has 
stepped  forth  from  the  shadowy  vistas 
of  the  unknown,  made  himself  famous 
and  startled  the  world  at  "low  rates 
and  short  notice."  He  has  actually 
made  the  discovery  that  "  Blocks-of- 
Five  "  Dudley  is  a  gentleman  above 
suspicion  and  reproach.  (Probably 
he  will  soon  enlighten  the  public  by 
explaining  why  Mr.  Dudley  sneaks  in 
at  the  back  door  of  the  White  House 
instead  of  walking  in  through  the 
front  gate  like  a  gentleman.) 

Again,  he  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  of  the  world 
(especially  to  that  part  which  usually 
dies  as  soon  as,  or  previously  to,  the 
author).  This  is  in  the  shape  of  an 
ominous  pension  bill  which  "fills  more 
than  one  hundred  pages  and  provides 
annuities  virtually  for  every  Union 
survivor  of  the  war,  or  or  his  parents, 
sisters,  cousins  or  aunts." 

The  only  defect  we  see  in  the  bill 
is  that  it  did  not  include  mothers-in- 
law. 
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After  much  wrangling  and  buying 
and   selling  and  supposed  bribery. 
Chicago  has  secured  the  World's  Fair 
over  the  heads  of  her  noted  rivals — 
St.  Louis,  Washington  and  New  York. 
Result:  Washington  doesn't  care;  St. 
Louis  is  indifferent;  New  York  is  j 
mad;    Chicago   happy.    New  York 
thinks  she  ought  to  have  had  it;  ! 
thinks  Chicago  has  ' '  bit  off  more  than 
she  can  chew;"  that  she  can't  raise 
the  amount  promised  and  will  finally  j 
' '  throw  up  the  boards. ' '  On  the  other  j 
hand,  Chicago  has  gone   to  work, 
expects  to  raise  the  money  and  prom- 
ises to  the  world  a  Fair  suited  to  the 
occasion.    As  the  matter  has  not  yet 
been  acted  upon  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  still  some  doubt  about  where  it  will 
finally  go. 

Judging  from  the  press  comments, 
we  imagine  u  White  House  reflec- 
tions" are  not  of  the  most  pleasant 
type.  At  the  close  of  his  first  year's 
administration  it  seems  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison has  made  numerous  and  sundry 
mistakes,  and  has  much  to  regret — 
little  to  hope.  Among  the  many 
blunders  and  scandals  accredited  to 
him  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Sale  of  Postmaster  Generalship,  (al- 
though the  price  paid  did  seem  dear) 
to  one  Mr.  Wanamaker — a  merchant 
hailing  from  Philadelphia. 

The  11  Tanner  Scandal,"  and  the 
friendly  relation  toward  and  protec- 
tion of  "  Blocks-of-Five  Dudley," 
are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 


Nor  is  the  President's  interference 
in  Virginia  politics  and  assistance  to 
Billy  Mahone  quite  forgotten.  The 
voice  of  the  "muzzled  press,"  al- 
though quite  strong,  from  a  great 
chorus  of  "bought  up"  newspapers, 
is  by  no  means  sufficient:  to  silence 
the  echoings  of  the  numerous  un- 
bought  ones. 

The  appointment  down  South  of 
postmasters  who  "did  not  know  a 
mail  bag  from  a  guano  sack"  has 
been  the  source  of  much  complaint, 
and  this,  together  with  his  Mahonite 
policy,  has  rather  served  to  weaken 
than  to  strengthen  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  kv  white  Republican 
party  South." 

Ignoring  his  many  promises,  and 
disregarding  his  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, and  evading  in  a  very  shameful 
and  scandalous  manner  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Law,  are  topics  not  passed  by 
without  notice  by  the  opposite  party. 

Nearly  the  entire  year  has  been 
spent  in  turning  out  and  appointing 
men  for  the  various  offices,  and  these 
appointments  too  are  claimed  to  be 
for  the  most  part  of  inferior  men. 

-  And,  then,  the  year's  work  is 
round  up  and  the  climax  capped 
by  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  old 
carpet-bag  regime  in  the  South. 

This  is  apparent,  especially  in  the 
appointment  of  one  of  its  stauuchest 
adherents  to  an  important  and  lucra- 
tive position — namely  that  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Warmoth  to  the  Collectorship  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans.  This  is  the 
same  Warmoth  that  was  the  leading 
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figure  in  that  great  pandemonium  of  his  future,  and  with  hundreds  of  hun- 
scandal  and  disorder  in  Louisiana  from  gry  and  discontented  office-seekers  to 
'68  to  '75,  and  was  impeached  by  the-  remind  Mr.  Harrison  of  his  broken 
Legislature  of  Louisiana  for  attempted  j  promises,  and  that  '92  is  coming,  we 
bribery  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  imagine  his  dreams  are  not  very  pleas- 
Amid  these  errors,  and  numberless  j  ant,  and  his  future  rather  dark  and 
others  of  like  character,  which  cluster  |  gloomy, 
around,  to  bedim,  his  past  and  haunt  I 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


'75  and  '85.  Mr.  W.  W.  Holding, 
who  for  several  months  has  been  agent 
for  one  of  the  largest  insurance  houses 
in  America,  has  resigned  that  posi- 
tion, an-d  is  now  in  partnership  with 
the  clever  '  Squire  W.  C.  Brewer.  They 
are  running  a  first-class  stock  of  goods 
in  this  village. 

'71.  We  are  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
continued  satisfaction  of  the  Winston 
people  with  the  ministerial  duties  of 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Brown.  Only  a  very 
few  remain  in  one  place  as  long  as  he 
has. 

'75.  Rev.  Thomas  Carrick  is  the 
successful  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Lexington,  Davidson  County,  N.  C. 
He  was  for  a  considerable  time  pastor 
of  the  Greenville  Baptist  Church,  and 
held  this  position  during  the  building 
of  the  Memorial  Church. 

'81.  R.  A.  P.  Cooley,  Esq.,  is  a 
successful  lawyer  in  Nashville,  N.  C. 


'78.  One  of  the  rising  men  of 
North  Carolina  is  W.  E.  Daniel,  Esq., 
of  Weldon.  His  practice  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  we  predict  for  him 
soon  to  occupy  positions  second  to 
none  among  the  leading  men  of  our 
State. 

'8o.  We  are  glad  to  note  the  con- 
tentedness  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Ferebee,  Bel- 
cross,  N.  C,  with  the  pursuit  of  farm- 
ing. No  doubt  many  good  farmers 
have  been  ruined  by  aspiring  to  the 
law,  or  some  other  profession  for  which 
they  had  no  aptitude. 

'52.  Col.  Jas.  H.  Foote  is  a  quiet, 
progressive  farmer  in  Wilkes  County, 
N.  C.  He  is  well  informed  on  all  the 
topics  of  the  day,  and  no  doubt  does 
more  to  elevate  his  community  than 
if  he  were  engaged  in  some  other  pro- 
fession. 

'85.  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  J.  W.  Hen- 
dren  have  a  successful  school  at  Cedar 
Run,  N.  C. 
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'83.  Rev.  C.  G.  Jones,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  is  preaching  to  large  con- 
gregations in  that  city.  He  is  prepar- 
ing a  series  of  articles  for  the  Biblical 
Recorder. 

'84.  W.  W.  Kitchen,  Esq.,  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  in  Roxboro,  N.  C, 
made  a  visit  to  his  Alma  Mater  a 
short  time  ago,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  several  years  have  elapsed 
since  his  graduation,  he  still  looks  like 
one  of  the  boys. 

'82.  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith,  formerly  of 
Gates  County,  N.  C,  now  of  Tim- 
monsville,  S.  C,  is  principal  of  a  high 
school,  and,  in  connection  with  his 
school  duties,  is  editing  a  paper. 

'86.  Mr.  John  W.  Tayloe  is  prac- 
ticing medicine  at  Union,  Hertford 
County,  N.  C.  We  hope  to  see  the 
doctor  at  Commencement  and  shake 
his  hand. 

'79.  One  of  the  cleverest  merchants 
in  the  State  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Wingate,  of 
Wake  Forest.  He  has  enlarged  his 
stock  of  ready-made  clothing,  and  is 
prepared  to  give  satisfaction  in  that 
line. 


'88.  We  are  continually  hearing  of 
the  flattering  success  of  Prof.  G.  C. 
Thompson,  of  Louisburg,  as  a  teacher, 
and  are  indebted  for  a  well  gotten  up 
catalogue  of  his  school. 

'62.  Rev.  J.  K.  Howell,  of  Selma, 
N.  C,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Yancey  ville. 

'87.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lane,  of  Marlboro 
County,  S.  C. ,  was  recently  married 
to  one  of  the  most  charming  young 
ladies  in  the  Palmetto  State. 

'87.  The  accomplished  orator,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Stradley,  who  has  been  pursu- 
ing a  line  of  work  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  since  his  graduation, 
expects  to  take  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  soon. 

'89.  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson  is  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Lumber- 
ton,  N.  C.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the 
continued  satisfaction  which  his  ser- 
vices render. 

'89.  Mr.  D.  A.  Davis  is  going  to 
leave  North  Carolina  soon  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  him. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


C.  Iy.  Felt,  Editor  pro  tern. 


— One  of  the  greatest  treats,  both  from 
a  literary  and  patriotic  stand-point,  to 
which  we  are  looking  forward,  is  a 
volume  which  Carrell  &  Co.  promise 
us,  entitled  Life,  Letter  and  Speeches 
^Henry  W.  Grady,  from  no  less  a 
pen  than  that  of  the  inimitable  writer 
and  courtly  gentleman,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris. 

— We  have  lately  received  a  copy 
of  a  small  volume,  entitled  Ingersoll 
ci7id  the  Deist*  by  a  u  Native  Tar 
Heel. ' '  In  this  little  book  the  author 
attempts  to  annihilate  the  philosophy 
of  Ingersoll  and  all  other  materialiastic 
reasoners.  He  reveals  an  extensive 
reading  on  the  subject,  and  can,  we 
think,  justly  claim  originality  of  its 
treatment.  The  author  plainly  does 
not  believe  in  materialism,  or  even  in 
organic  evolution,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
apprehend  his  views  on  Christianity 
from  a  perusal  of  his  book.  S. 

— Lippincott  for  March  has  a  com- 
plete novel,  Two  Soldiers,  by  Captain 
Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  the  author 
of  Dunraven  Ranch,  The  Deserter,  j 
etc.  This  writer  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  our  American  novelists. 
His  style  is  easy,  rapid,  exhilarating, 
his  plots  quite  good  and  well  execu- 
ted.   He  will  never  be  a  great  author, 


:For  sale  by  Doane  Herring,  Wilson;  N.  C. 


but  his  works  even  now  command 
high  prices. 

— Mark  Twain's  new  book*  is  on 
our  table  this  month,  and  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  it  are  in  order.  It 
is  just  from  the  hands  of  the  publish- 
ers, and  they  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  work,  for  the  mechan- 
ical "  get  up  "  is  exquisite.  In  this 
new  book  are  combined  the  great 
efforts  of  one  of  our  greatest  humorists, 
graphic  illustration  of  a  noted  artist, 
and  the  skill  of  a  publishing  house 
that  stands  in  the  front  ranks. 

It  is  really  an  extravaganza,  and  yet 
one  scarcely  realizes  this  in  reading 
the  book.  We  are  carried  so  naturally 
from  one  incongruity  to  another  that 
we  can  hardly  believe  it  is  a  bur- 
lesque— a  daring,  romantic  farce.  The 
hero,  a  Connecticut  Yankee,  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  transposed  bod- 
ily to  the  sixth,  and  tries  to  reform  the 
England  of  King  Arthur's  time, — to 
inculcate  democratic  notions  in  the 
sluggish  brain  of  the  sixth  century 
Britain,  and  to  fashion  the  govern- 
ment after  that  of  our  own  country. 
There  are  few  things  that  this  Yankee 
cannot  do  in  the  mechanical  line,  and 
he  startles  the  Round  Table  and  plays 


*A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court,  published  by  Charles  D.  Webster  and 
Company,  New  York. 
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the  most  atrocious  pranks  on  Merlin. 
Fully  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  best  and 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  with  no  regard  or  respect  what- 
ever for  the  antique,  he  goes  to  work  in 
the  characteristic  American  way  and 
with  the  characteristic  American  spirit 
to  revolutionize  the  whole  nation,  and 
actually  succeeds.  The  plot  gives  Mr. 
Clemens  a  fine  opportunity  to  use  his 
scathing  sarcasm,  and  he  rails  directly 
and  indirectly  at  the  Established 
Church,  the  Capitalist,  Protection 
and  the  modern  newspaper.  More 
graphically  than  any  orator  could, 
does  he  show  what  attributes  make  a 
man  kingly-  From  all  this  one 
might  infer  that  the  book  is  dry,  but 
never  would  he  make  a  greater  mis- 
take. Humor  bubbles  from  every  page; 
a  bit  of  wit  startles  one  suddenly 
into  a  glow  of  laughter;  a  pathetic 
scene — as,  for  instance,  the  small- 
pox hut  where  the  down-trodden  peas- 
ant family  perished,  one  by  one,  pre- 
ferring the  peace  of  deach  to  a  life 
worse  than  slavery — brings  a  lump  to 
the  throat  that  will  not  down  at  the 
reader's  bidding,  and  a  tear  to  the  eye 
that  all  but  overflows. 

The  artist  who  has  assisted  Mr. 
Clemens  in  his  work  is  none  other 
than  the  well-known  American,  Mr. 
Dan.  C.  Beard.  This  is  guarantee 
sufficient  that  the  illustrations  are 
excellent,  but  yet  one  must  see  them 
and  read  the  book  to  appreciate  them. 
The  pictures  of  Queen  Guenever,  Mrs. 


Le  Fay,  Sandy,  and  the  Three  Maids 
are  marvellously  beautiful,  but  best 
of  all  are  two  illustratons  in  the  Post- 
script. In  the  first,  the  nineteenth 
century  Yankee  is  separated  from  his 
sixth  century  wife  and  child  by  Father 
Time;  in  the  last,  Death  slays  Time 
with  his  own  reaper,  and  the  husband, 
wife  and  child  stand  united  on  the 
shores  of  the  timeless  eternity. 

There  are  some  dull  pages  in  the 
book,  but  they  are  dull  only  because 
they  are  surrounded  on  either  side  by 
such  broad,  unctuous  humor,  deli- 
cious satire  and  marvellous  wit.  It  is 
Mark  Twain's  own  work,  and  is  one 
of  his  best.  This  is  all  that  one  could 
say  of  it,  and  marks  it  as  a  book  to  be 
read  and  enjoyed. 

—A  Watch-Key,  by  Mrs.  M.  II. 
Pinnix,  of  Lexington,  this  State,  is 
also  before  us  this  month  for  review. 
The  plot  (a  rather  weak  one,  by  the 
way)  is  based  on  the  great  Richmond 
tragedy  of  several  years  ago,  and  shows 
the  fallacy  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
It  is  an  admirable  little  effort,  and  the 
authoress  has  done  wisely  in  giving  it 
to  the  world.  The  style  is  easy, 
natural,  charming,  piquante  at  times. 
The  conversations  are  "done  to  the 
life."  The  characters  are  not  over- 
drawn, and  yet  run  to  satisfy  our 
ideal.  A  sketch  of  the  story  would 
do  the  authoress  a  great  injustice,  for, 
like  so  many  books  of  its  class,  its 
merits  lie,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
individuality  of  its  creator. 
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Our  exchanges  this  month,  as  a 
rule,  are  hardly  up  to  the  average.  The 
puns  are,  most  of  them,  execrable, 
La  Grippe  is  the  theme  of  nearly  every 
local  editor.  It  is  a  fortunate  name 
this  disease  has,  for  without  it  some  of 
our  exchanges  would  be  barren  of 
interest  for  the  pun-loving  reader. 
Now  and  then  we  have  found  an  arti- 
cle of  merit,  a  short  story  of  interest, 
and  a  poem  of  beauty. 

We  notice  for  the  first  time  the  Fur- 
man  University  Journal,  the  February 
number  of  which  lies  before  us.  We 
find  upon  examination,  the  Journal 
possessed  of  some  good  points,  but 
upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  it  is 
such  a  magazine  as  one  would  expect 
from  Furman  University.  It  is  very 
unfortunate,  both  for  the  Adelphian 
Society  and  for  the  Journal,  that  the 
society  has  refused  to  join  hands  in 
the  further  publication  of  their  col- 
lege magazine.  We  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  grounds  of  its  withdrawal, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  its  love  for 
the  college,  the  society  ought  to  hesi- 
tate for  a  long  while  before  abandon- 
ing an  enterprise  so  fraught  with  good 
to  all  the  students  and  benefit  to  itself 
as  a  literary  society. 

An  article  entitled  "Washington 
vs.  Grant' 1  in  the  Vidette,  published 
at  Claverock,  N.  Y.,  has  caught  the 
attention  of  several  who  have  read  the 
magazine.  Its  breadth  of  spirit  and  the 


lack  of  the  blind  hero-worship  so  com- 
mon in  the  North  is  something  unu- 
sual in  a  Northern  magazine.  It  has 
no  literary  merit  beyond  its  candor 
of  statement.  Yet  we  are  glad  to  see 
and  read  such  articles  from  our  North- 
ern friends,  for  always  they  impel  us 
to  turn  to  that  perfect  soldier,  that 
perfect  gentleman,  that  immortal  man 
who  sleeps  in  the  chancel  of  Washing- 
ton-Lee University,  Robert  E.  Lee. 
We  are  glad  no  Southern  writer  ever 
attempts  to  compare  Washington  and 
Lee.  They  are  incomparable.  They 
are  companions.  For,  as  a  brilliant 
orator  once  exclaimed:  "When  Lee 
died,  he  went  to  heaven  to  relieve 
Washington  of  his  eternal  loneliness. ' ' 
Here  is  what  the  writer  in  the  Vidette 
says,  speaking  of  Grant:  "He  fought 
with  an  overwhelming  army  a  feeble 
and  exhausted  enemy.  The  Confed- 
eracy was  nearly  conquered  when  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  Union 
army.  He  had  an  army  a  million 
strong,  and  the  great  North  could  fur- 
nish a  million  more.  If  he  had  not 
succeeded  at  Appomattox,  he  would 
have  been  doomed  to  oblivion.  We 
honor  and  respect  Grant,  but  rather  as 
a  favorite  of  fortune  than  as  a  genius 
or  a  great  General." 

Wake  Forest  boys  have  always 
had  a  kind  feeling  towards  Davidson 
College,  and  the  Student  always  wel- 
comes the  Davidson  monthly.  In 
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some  respects  the  February  number  is  | 
superior  to  its  predecessors.  The  con 
tributions  are  short,  but  pointed  and  | 
vigorous. 

The  author  of  "King  Lear,"  in  at- 
tempting to  ferret  out  the  fundamen-  j 
tal  idea  of  the  great  poet,  displays  in 
no  small  measure,  we  think,  a  correct 
idea  of  the  aim  and  object  of  true  criti-  j 
cism.  If  the  critics  of  the  past  had 
so  marked  their  province,  Scotch  re- 
viewers would  never  have  angered 
Byron,  and  poor  Keats  would  never 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The 
writer  of  the  article  gives  evidence 
both  of  talent  and  training. 

The  College  Journal,  published  by 
the  literary  societies  of  the  A.  and 
M.  College,  Brazos,  Texas,  is  relieved 
from  a  painful  lack  of  interest  by  a 
short  poem,  entitled  "An  Ocean 
Thought  of  Texas"  by  Nannie  Har- 
rison. It  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  pur- 
ity of  expression  that  marks  it  is 
unusual  in  our  college  poems,  and  the 
deep  yearning  for  Texas  and  home 
has  in  it  a  worthy  vehicle.  It  breathes 
of  that  spirit  which  made  our  South- 
ern women  during  the  late  war  more 
perfect  heroines  than  novels  tell  of. 

One  of  the  neatest  exchanges  which 
we  receive  is  the  Columbia  Spectator. 
The  greater  part  of  the  editorials, 
which  comprise  almost  the  entire 
paper,  relate  to  the  installation  of 
Seth  Low  as  President  of  that  institu- 
tion, an  event  which  seems  to  make 
the  Spectator  very  joyful.  We  sup- 
pose the  Spectator  makes  no  preten- 
tions to  be  a  literary  magazine.   As  a 


record  of  college  events  it  is  a  com- 
plete success. 

The  February  number  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  Observer,  outside  of  the  edi- 
torials, some  of  which  are  excellent, 
has  very  little  original  thought  in  the 
contributions.  One  piece  on  "Testi- 
mony" is  a  very  good  exposition  of  the 
truths  with  which  the  author  has 
become  impressed  by  reading  the 
works  of  Greenleaf  and  McCosh,  but 
we  think  that  it  lies  beyond  the  sphere 
of  college  journalism  to  epitomize  the 
works  of  others  and  so  publish  them. 
Rather  aim  to  produce  something  orig- 
inal. The  local  column — well,  [we 
have  already  said  something  about 
locals.  It  mingles  reading  matter  and 
advertisements  in  a  very  unaccount- 
able manner. 

The  February  number  of  the  Ken- 
tucky University  Tablet  has  a  very 
readable  piece  on  "Diffidence"  and  a 
good  one  on  "Christianity"  also.  The 
editorials,  thougrf  short,  are  tolerably 
well  written  and  to  the  point.  The 
author  of  the  contribution,  "Twilight 
Musings,"  must  have  swallowed  a  few 
chapters  of  Don  Quixote  before  aban- 
doning himself  to  the  business  of  com- 
position. 

The  Guilford  Collegian  is  very  neat 
in  its  appearance,  and  very  creditably 
represents  that  aspiring  young  college. 
The  contributions  of  Judge  Dix  are 
continued.  The  contributions  by  the 
students  are  such  that  we  regret  that 
there  are  not  more  of  them.  A  little 
care  in  the  local  department  would 
make  a  wonderful  improvement. 
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Webster's  Unabridged  dictionary, 

THE  BEST  SNVESTMENT 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
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A  Dictionary  of  Biography 
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A  Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  onlv  in  Webster's  Unabridged, 

AH  in  One  Book. 

Webster  excels  in  SYNONYMS,  which  are  appropriately 
found  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


Has  been  for  years  Stand- 
ard Authority  in  the  Gov't 
Printing  Office  and  the  U.  Sr 
Supreme  Court. 

It  is  highly  recommended 
by  38  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools 
and  the  leading  College 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Nearly  all  of  the  School 
Books  published  in  this 
country  are  based  upon 
Webster,  as  attested  by  the 
leading  School  Book  Pub- 
lishers. 

It  has  3000  more  Words 
and  nearly  2000  more  En- 
gravings than  any  other 
American  Dictionary. 
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THE  BASTILE. 


On  the  14th  of  July,  1889,  met  at 
Paris  a  body  of  French  patriots.  They 
did  not  meet  to  consider  any  question 
of  state,  nor  to  consult  against  the 
threatened  return  of  a  Bourbon,  but 
to  commemorate  the  centennial  of  the 
beginning  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty in  France,  the  centenary  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Bastile.  But  they 
met  not  with  the  spirit  of  ferocity, 
which  was  the  controlling  element 
during  that  awful  period  when  the 
guillotine  was  monarch  and  kings  and 
nobles  bowed  in  fear  before  its  terrible 
throne;  not  with  a  desire  to  gloat  over 
the  blood  shed  or  the  tyrants  killed, 
but  to  commemorate  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastile  as  the  marking  of  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  France,  as  the 
establishment  of  a  milestone  which 
marks  the  change  of  despotism  into 
liberty,  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  establishment  of  the  republic. 

The  Bastile   stood  at  the  eastern 


entrance  of  Paris.  A  passer-by  would 
have  seen  eight  huge  towers  stretch- 
ing their  heads  above  the  surrounding 
buildings  as  if  to  escape  the  sighs 
which  were  forever  issuing,  as  if  to 
escape  the  prayers  which  the  poor 
unfortunates  were  constantly  sending 
to  the  throne  above  that  they  might 
be  released  from  this  unendurable  tor- 
ment. He  would  have  seen  walls, 
twenty  feet  thick  and  one  hundred 
high,  as  if  to  prevent  escaping  any 
sign  that  there  was  within  a  second 
hell,  and  to  effectually  shut  in  from 
the  busy  and  happy  world  without  the 
sorrow  and  sadness  within.  All  was 
surrounded  by  an  immense  ditch. 
The  walls  and  towers  were  honey- 
combed with  dark  dungeons  and  secret 
oubliettes.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  filth,  mire  and  wretchedness  of 
these.  The  prisoner's  bed  was  a  sin- 
gle plank  supported  by  iron  bars,  his 
companions  every  kind  of  vermin,  his 
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window,  which  ought  to  have  fur- 
nished both  light  and  air,  was  a  hole 
nine  inches  wide  through  a  wall  twen- 
ty feet  thick,  and  by  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  the  bars  in  this  had  been  so 
arranged  that  not  one  ray  of  light 
could  penetrate  into  this  loathsome 
cell  where  corruption  and  death  were 
festering.  The  dungeon  was  closed 
by  ponderous  doors  fastened  by  huge 
locks  and  bars.  The  lonely  prisoner, 
waiting  in  his  dreary  cell  with  a  faint 
but  never  dying  hope  of  future  liberty, 
walked  on  a  floor  covered  with  mire 
and  filth;  his  wan  hand  touched  the 
cold  stone  walls  coated  with  the  slime 
and  mold  of  by-gone  centuries;  his 
eyes  vainly  tried  to  peer  out  of  the 
little  aperture  called  a  window;  his 
ears  eagerly  listened  to  catch  some 
faint  murmurings  of  the  outer  world, 
but  all  in  vain.  Immured  in  a  dun- 
geon, compared  wilh  which  Jugurtha's 
prison  at  Rome  was  liberty;  impris- 
oned without  the  sight  of  human 
body,  without  the  sound  of  human 
voice— 

"O  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nights  he 
spent, 

In  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  woe." 

No  one  can  imagine  a  prison  more 
horrible,  a  hell  more  realistic,  or  a 
burial  place  more  solemn.  Number- 
less are  those  who  were  condemned  to 
pass  their  lives  within  those  walls.  It 
seems  so  strange,  so  dim  to  us,  we 
cannot  comprehend  what  must  have 
been  such  an  existence,  if  it  could  be 
called  existence.  Think  of  being  torn 
from  a  happy  life,  of  entering  through 


those  huge  doors  with  a  foreboding, 
almost  a  certainty,  that  never  again 
would  one  see  the  bright  sunshine, 
never  again  tread  on  free  ground,  but 
condemned  to  pass  his  life  between 
walls  in  a  narrow  cell!  How  bitter 
must  have  been  the  memories  of  pleas- 
ant walks  and  a  free  and  open  life!  . 

But,  besides  the  dungeons  were  what 
are  called  oubliettes.  These  were  cells 
shaped  like  a  large  mouth  bottle  into 
which  the  victim  was  dropped.  The 
bottom  was  covered  with  the  bones  of 
those  who  had  perished  befogre;  and 
here,  treading  on  the  skeletons  of  other 
unfortunates,  awful  reminders  of  a 
terrible  fate,  the  victim  was  doomed 
to  pass  the  long  weary  hours  of  starva- 
tion until  death  should  come  to  his 
relief. 

But  before  it  is  possible  to  under- 
stand the  almost  boundless  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  kings  and 
nobles,  a  word  must  be  said  concern- 
ing the  lettres  de  cachet. 

These  were  blanks  which  could  be 
filled  out  with  the  name  of  any  against 
whom  the  owner  entertained  any 
grudge.  The  King  gave  them  freely 
to  his  nobles  and  favorites.  No  one's 
life  was  certain.  At  any  hour  he 
might  be  summoned  to  part  from  his 
family,  to  enter  the  Bastile.  And 
when  those  ponderous  doors  once 
closed  behind  him,  there  was  no  assur- 
ance that  they  ever  would  close  behind 
him  again  before  his  spirit  had  passed 
from  the  land  of  the  living. 

A  gentleman  named  Dessault,  for 
refusing  to  obey  one  of  the  atrocious 
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orders  of  Richelieu,  was  arrested  at 
midnight  and  confined  in  one  of  the 
most  loathsome  dungeons  in  the  Bas- 
tile.  His  family  lost  all  trace  of  him. 
Here  he  lingered  for  eleven  years. 
Learning  that  the  Cardinal  was  dying, 
he  wrote  a  letter  petitioning  for  lib- 
erty, but  the  revengeful  Richelieu, 
his  spirit  proud  and  unbroken  even  in 
the  approach  of  death,  though  know- 
ing that  he  must  soon  pass  to  his  final 
and  merited  destination,  refused  this 
petition. 

Dessftult  was  kept  in  this  living  hell 
for  forty  years  more.  We  see  him  at 
last  released  on  the  death  of  the  king, 
a  man  bowed  down,  not  so  much  with 
years,  as  with  the  terrible  burden  of 
darkness  and  loneliness.  We  see  him 
mechanically  staggering  to  his  old 
home,  gazing  on  the  scene  of  his 
former  happiness,  and  at  last  with 
sublime  resignation  passing  from  this 
world  which  had  been  to  him  only  a 
world  of  sorrow. 

The  Duke  de  Nemours  was  accused 
of  an  intrigue  against  the  king.  With- 
out a  trial,  without  an  opportunity  to 
vindicate  himself,  he  was  torn  from 
his  family,  the  event  exciting  in  his 
wife  such  convulsions  as  to  cause  her 
death.  With  him  were  also  impris- 
oned his  three  children,  the  youngest 
only  five  years  of  age.  One  year  after 
he  was  taken  out  to  be  executed.  A 
scaffold  had  been  erected  with  open- 
ings between  the  planks  and  beneath 
this  were  placed  his  three  children 
dressed  in  white,  and  with  their  arms 
bound  behind  them  in  order  that  the 


blood  of  their  beheaded  father  might 
fall  on  them,  and  that  the  agony  of  his 
dying  might  be  threefold  increased 
by  witnessing  the  anguish  of  his  chil- 
dren. After  his  death  they  were  again 
confined,  and  as  just  opening  buds, 
when  deprived  of  refreshing  sunlight 
and  dew,  will  degenerate  into  the  mere 
semblances  of  flowers,  so  they  when 
released  were  only  the  spiritless 
wrecks  of  men.  The  two  eldest,  in- 
deed, emaciated  from  woe  and  starva- 
tion, soon  died.  The  youngest  alone 
remained,  the  hollow-eyed  image  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  a  glorious 
manhood.  -Well  might  he  exclaim 
with  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon — 

"  My  hair  is  gray,  but  uot  with  age; 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
My  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil; 
And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  godly  earth  and  air 
Are  banned  and  barred — forbidden  fare." 

Such  as  these  are  the  monuments 
of  despotism;  they  dug  its  grave. 
These  showed  the  power  of  the  tyranny 
which  oppressed  France;  they  fore- 
shadowed its  final  overthrow.  It  was 
in  view  of  these  that  Michelet  was  led 
to  exclaim:  "Holy,  holy  Revolution, 
how  slowly  thou  comest!  I,  who  have 
been  waiting  for  thee  a  thousand  years 
in  the  furrows  of  the  middle  ages, 
must  I  wait  still  longer?" 

For  centuries  France  had  been  bend- 
ing under  the  yokes  of  debauched 
kings  who  never  dreamed  of  her  future 
prosperity;  for  years  she  had  been  sub- 
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mitting  to  the  immediate  rule  of  licen- 
tious nobles,  who  never  thought  of  the 
misery  caused  by  their  inhuman  ex- 
tortion. 

When  we  remember  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  were  impris- 
oned in  the  reign  of  one  king;  that 
lettres  de  cachet  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  petted  and  profligate 
favorites  and  paramours  of  the  king, 
to  be  filled  out  as  dictated  by  personal 
envy,  greed,  or  lust;  that  they  had  in 
their  power  domestic  virtue  to  be  vio- 
lated, men  and  women  imprisoned, 
and  families  laid  desolate;  we  can 
only  wonder  that  the  Revolution,  that 
volcano  of  a  popular  indignation,  did 
not  sooner  burst  forth  and  over- 
whelm in  eternal  ruin  the  authors  of 
these  miseries. 

The  Bastiles,  in  its  feudal  lordliness, 
stood  as  the  emblem  of  monarchical 
rule;  with  its  huge  toweis  and  massive 
walls  it  was  the  ideal  of  a  tyrant's 
stronghold;  in  its  gloomy  grandeur, 
and  funereal  pomp  it  rose  like  a  huge 
mausoleum  to  the  unhonored  dead 
who  had  perished  unwept  in  its  dis- 
mal dungeons. 

It  was  the  threat  which  kept  all 
France  in  subjection,  the  menace 
which  terrified  every  heart.  And 
when  the  Revolution  could  no  longer 
be  put  off,  when  it  must  burst  forth, 
the  people  did  not  first  attack  the 
Tuilleries,  they  did  not  first  imprison 
the  king  and  nobles,  but,  as  if  directed 
by  a  hand  from  Heaven,  rushed  furi- 
ously to  that  object  most  representa- 
tive of  despotism.    This  would  have 


been  a  mad  undertaking  at  any  other 
time  and  for  any  other  people.  But 
maddened  by  centuries  of  oppression, 
driven  on  by  the  love  of  liberty  which 
has  ever  beaten  in  the  hearts  of  the 
French  people,  they  recked  not  of  the 
dangers  of  storming  what  had  been 
considered  the  most  nearly  impregna- 
ble fortress  in  Europe.  They  would, 
in  the  tumult  of  that  hour,  have 
stormed  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
moreover,  would  have  captured  it. 
For  five  long  hours  they  hurled  them- 
selves impetuously  against  itsnvalls. 
Men  died  as  if  glorying  in  death  for 
such  a  cause.  At  last  a  white  flag 
was  seen  on  the  ramparts,  and  soon 
those  gates — gates  which  for  centuries 
had  locked  in  the  secrets  of  that  dis- 
mal place — were  opened.  At  last  a 
free  man  was  permitted  to  enter;  at 
last  were  thrown  open  to  the  world 
its  dungeons  and  cells. 

The  Bastile  was  not  conquered  by 
force  of  arms,  it  was  not  forced  to  sub- 
mit by  cannon — shot,  indeed,  flatten 
themselves  against  the  stones  like 
paper-balls — but  it  was  conquered  by 
freedom. 

The  defenders  seeing  a  people 
blindly  but  gloriously  throwing  their 
lives  away,  were  inspired  with  the 
same  spirit,  and  the  Bastile  fell,  not 
to  a  mob,  but  in  the  progressive  march 
of  liberty. 

Rightly  have  historians  agreed  in 
ascribing  the  beginning  of  French  lib- 
erty to  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  Rightly 
is  it  pointed  to  as  the  turning  point  in 
Europe,  when  despotism  began  to  give 
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way  before  the  irresistible  march  of 
liberty.  It  meant  not  only  to  them 
the  destruction  of  a  state  prison  which 
had  been  used  unlawfully,  but  it 
meant  also  the  downfall  of  tyranny, 
the  beginning  of  liberty.  With  its  de- 
struction began  that  period  when  the 
youthful  tricolor,  ascending  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  the  royal  lilies  had  been 
placed,  snatched  them  from  their  can- 
kered urn  and  showed  to  the  world 
the  worm-eaten  heart.  These  were 
purified  in  the  blood  of  the  Revolution. 

Much  has  been  said  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Revolution,  many  are  the 
dark  crimes  ascribed  to  its  history,  but 
if  we  think  of  the  long  years  of  op- 
pression, the  past  centuries  of  misery, 
the  oaths  of  vengeance  for  a  murdered 
father  or  a  ruined  sister,  can  we  won- 
der that  the  people,  on  gaining  control, 
were  filled  with  a  desire  for  revenge. 
It  was  justice  to  punish  them  for  their 
past  cruelty,  for  bringing  a  kingdom, 
once  the  proudest  in  Europe,  to  bank- 
ruptcy; it  was  but  a  just  return  for 
the  untold  crimes,  for  the  inconceiv- 
able horrors  perpetrated  upon  those 
who  deserved  every  effort  for  advance- 
ment. 

But  be  its  crimes  what  they  may,  if 


they  were  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
upon  the  seashore,  all  ought  to  be 
blotted  from  the  book  of  remembrance 
by  that  most  glorious  of  glorious  suc- 
cesses, by  that  grandest  deed  of  a 
grand  people,  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile, — the  destruction  of  all  bas- 
tilles forever.  Cagliostro,  fifty  years 
before,  had  scratched  upon  the  walls 
of  his  cell  these  words:  "The  Bastile 
shall  be  demolished  and  the  people 
shall  dance  on  the  area  where  it  stood. ' ' 
The  people  could  not  permit  to 
stand  that  structure  once  the  terror  of 
every  one;  they  could  not  endure  to 
see  every  day  that  gloomy  reminder 
that  they  had  once  been  slaves.  It 
was  torn  down  and  the  stones  were 
used  in  the  building  of  the  Bridge  of 
the  Revolution.  Those  stones,  which 
for  centuries  had  witnessed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeons  the  torment 
of  numberless  prisoners,  had  heard 
their  agonized  prayers  for  deliverance 
or  death,  were  now  trodden  upon  by 
the  feet  of  the  descendants  of  those 
whom  they  had  kept  prisoners.  Thus 
was  the  last  stronghold  of  oppression 
in  France  built  into  a  glorious  and 
lasting  monument  to  liberty. 

R.  B.  White. 
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History  gives  an  instance,  in  the 
imperial  days  of  Rome,  of  a  noble 
Roman  once  hearing  a  cowardly 
croaker  before  the  castle  say,  "They 
are  safe  in  such  a  fortress — there  is  no 
way  to  shake  it."  At  once  the  noble 
Roman  exclaimed,  "On,  on!  I'll  find 
a  way  or  make  it." 

Thus  it  should  be  in  the  voyage  of 
life.  There  are  heights  all  along  the 
journey  that  can  only  be  crossed  by 
those  who  would  make  a  way;  there 
are  positions  that  can  be  reached  only 
by  those  who  would  yield  not  to 
seemingly  impassable  barriers.  I  have 
no  patience  with  the  youth  who  would 
gaze  and  sigh.  The  giddy  heights 
of  greatness  have  never  been  entered 
by  such  an  one,  but  by  that  one  who 
has  the  energy  to  scale  the  heights  of 
adversity  and  burst  the  bolts  of  steel 
that  bar  the  gateway;  or  that  one  who 
has  the  courage  to  tread  the  rugged 
pathway  of  duty  and  the  Roman 
firmness  to  find  a  way  or  make  it. 

Patience  to  do  what  our  hands  find 
to  do,  though  it  may  seem  servile,  is 
the  true  spirit  of  manhood.  It  works' 
wonders.  It  is  mightier  even  than 
the  flashes  of  heroism.  As  Whipple 
says,  it  is  in  the  grain  of  every  true 
character. 

Sidney  Smith  was  told,  just  before 
the  famous  battle  of  Waterloo,  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  decided 
to  hold  his  position  at  all  events. 


I  "Oh,"  he  exclaimed;  "if  the  Duke 
has  said  that,  the  other  fellow  must 
give  way." 

This  is  the  courage  that  every  true 
heart  should  possess,  that  makes  the 
other  fellow  give  way.  With  this 
courage  Martin  Luther,  though 
sneered  at  by  college  professors;  and 
denounced  and  reviled  as  a  dreamer 
and  disturber  by  Catholic  priests; 
though  arrayed  before  tyrants  and 
kings,  in  defiance  of  punishment  and 
death  proclaimed  the  truth  to  the 
world,  which  has  since  gone  forth  and 
broken  the  shackles  which  bound 
down  struggling  thought,  made  its 
way  against  power  and  against  perse- 
cution, until  thrones  and  kingdoms 
have  trembled  and  quaked.  He  rolled 
back  the  mists  of  time-gathered  super- 
stition and  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  burst 
upon  the  world.  In  fact,  this  has  been 
the  quality  of  the  conquerors  of  all 
ages,  and  that  which  has  crowned  their 
names  with  deathless  glory. 

Manhood  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  "Knowl- 
edge is  power."  The  highest  type 
of  man  is  he  whose  mental  and  moral 
training  is  nearest  a  perfect  standard. 
It  commands  the  world's  admiration. 

There  are  few  more  gratifying  sights 
than  a  young  man  climbing  up  the 
steep  and  rugged  hillsides  of  knowl- 
edge, seeking  after  the  grandest  and 
noblest  of  all   possessions — truth — 
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making  a  way  where  he  cannot  find 
one. 

There  is  sublimity  in  all  nature 
about  us — grandeur  in  the  rolling 
thunder  as  it  shouts  from  height  to 
height  and  speaks  from  heaven  the 
power  of  God;  beauty  in  the  zigzag 
lightning  as  it  plays  upon  the  surface 
of  the  maddening  clouds,  but  far  more 
grand  is  the  spectacle  of  a  young  man 
rising  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
with  a  clear,  cool  brain,  a  brave  heart 
and  steady  nerves. 

It  is  by  patience  that  we  obtain 
whatever  is  good,  great,  or  valuable. 

'Twas  the  days  of  ceaseless  toil,  the 
nights  of  weariness,  the  months  and 
years  of  powerful  effort  that  Demos- 
thenes spent  in  acquiring  that  art  of 
speaking  which  enabled  him  to  elec- 
trify the  Athenians  and  stir  them  to 
deeds  of  gallantry! 

It  is  said  that  he  had  three  peculiar 
defects,  namely :  a  weakness  of  voice, 
which  he  strengthened  by  declaiming 
on  the  seashore  amid  the  roar  of  the 
surging  waters;  a  shortness  of  breath, 
which  he  remedied  by  repeating  his 
orations  as  he  walked  up  hill;  and  a 
thick  mumbling  way  of  speaking, 
which  he  overcame  by  reading  and 
reciting  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth. 

Think  of  this  hero  battling  with 
the  defects  of  nature  !  I  rejoice  that 
such  characters  have  lived.  They 
show  to  the  world  what  man  can  do; 
they  show  that  greatness  is  but  the 
outgrowth  of  continual  work. 

We  think  of  such  characters  and 
wonder  how  man  can  do  so  much. 


But  he  who  looks  out  upon  the  world 
and  sees  no  obstacle  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  who  learns  to  labor  and  to 
toil,  becomes  hardened  to  battles.  The 
stars  shine  more  brightly  for  him; 
nature  chants  sweeter  lullabies;  disad- 
vantages become  simply  a  few  clouds 
floating  across  the  disk  of  the  heavens, 
obscuring  for  a  while,  perhaps,  the 
brightness  of  the  sunlight,  but  never 
manteling  it  in  impenetrable  dark- 
ness; they  become  but  as  the  rain- 
storm that  washes  away  the  dust  from 
the  petals  of  the  flowers,  and  causes 
the  blossoms  that  grow  from  obedient 
love  to  bloom  with  greater  beauty 
and  send  forth  fresher  fragrance. 

Our  country  is  calling  for  "men, 
high-minded;;/*?;/."  There  are  mighty 
problems  which  confront  us  to-day 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  the  genius 
of  a  statesman  or  the  love  of  a  philan- 
thropist— problems  of  which  Madison, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  never  even 
dreamed. 

There  are  old  ideas  to  be  exploded, 
old  creeds  to  be  destroyed,  new  issues 
to  be  enthroned,  new  desires  and 
needs  to  be  fought  for.  None  but  the 
brave  at  heart  can  meet  the  issues; 
none  but  the  resolute  can  stand  in  the 
smoke  and  din  of  battle;  none  but 
those  who  would  make  a  way  where 
they  cannot  find  one  can  stem  the 
whelming  flood  and  stand  out  a 
champion  of  the  people's  rights. 

There  are  young  men  in  North 
Carolina  whose  minds,  if  tutored, 
could  stand  before  giant  intellects. 
Young  men,  you  owe  it  to  the  land 
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that  gave  you  birth.  From  the  past, 
rich  with  a  record  of  heroic  deeds, 
voices  come  to-day  calling  upon  you 
to  seek  after  the  higher  manhood,  to 
develop  the  faculties  which  God  hath 
given  you.  A  true,  pure  manhood  is 
the  only  strength  of  a  nation.  Whether 
America  shall  still  lead  the  nations  of 
this  earth  in  the  path  of  freedom  and 
stand  out  a  republic  peerless  among 
the  lands,  or  whether  she  shall  melt 
away  like  a  vision  of  Apocalypse  de- 
pends entirely  upon  her  youths.  May 
they  rise  up,  making  a  way  against 
difficulties,  till  they  are  equal  to  the 
struggles  of  the  land. 

Forget  not  that  there  are  discour- 
agements all  along  the  pathway  of 
duty.  Thousands  of  miserable  wrecks 
are  bleaching,  gasping  and  wailing  on 
the  way.  Seemingly  brave  and  mag- 
nanimous souls  start  out  for  higher 
stations  and  most  ignominiously  fail, 
fall  by  the  wayside,  then  are  piled 
with  that  vast  heap  of  blighted  hu- 
manity. 

They,  in  saddest  words,  tell  how 
truth  has  been  crushed  and  wrong 
enthroned.  They  tell  how  high  as- 
pirations, when  the  clash  comes,  only 
make  the  wreck  more  unendurable. 
The  bravest  will  consider.  Ofttimes 
we  feel  that  "joy  falls,  hope  mis- 
leads." 

There  are  very  few  Christians 
who  have  the  courage  to  bear  their 
burden  through  the  "Slough  of 
Despond;"  there  are  very  few  who  can 
summon  the  courage  to  go  through 
4 4 Vanity  Fair;"  there  are  very  few 


who  fall  not  to  sleep  in  the  "En- 
chanted Ground." 

Bunyan,  in  his  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
paints  the  human  race,  when  so  few 
enter  the  "Celestial  City,"  and  so 
many  are  left  along  the  way,  misera- 
ble wrecks.  It  is  so  natural  of  life! 
It  teaches  such  lessons  ! 

Ignorance  and  poverty  are,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  young 
men  of  the  South.  Some  attribute 
the  background  which  the  South  is 
holding  to  these  causes.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  pressure  of 
ignorance  or  poverty  so  great  that  an 
ambitious  American  youth  cannot 
break  through  and  rise  to  any  position 
to  which  his  ability  entitles  him.  Is 
it  not  true  that  Grover  Cleveland  arose 
from  orphanage  and  poverty  to  the 
chief  position  among  sixty  millions  of 
people?  Men  in  the  past  have  risen 
from  the  weaver's  loom,  the  tailor's 
bench,  and  the  canal-boat;  they  rode 
the  waves  of  difficulty,  though  they 
rose  like  the  towering  heights  of 
mountains  and  licked  the  very  stars, 
and  I  rejoice  as  an  American  citizen 
that  the  same  inspiring  career  is  still 
open  to  ambition  and  merit. 

Ambition  is  one  of  God's  greatest 
gifts  to  men.  It  forces  them  out  of 
low  surroundings,  out  of  ignorance 
and  sloth,  into  the  higher  sunlight  on 
the  hills.  It  has  its  victims.  Gordon, 
going  alone  to  the  succor  of  the  out- 
lying post  of  civilization,  wasoue;  De 
Ivong,  dying  in  the  snow,  was  another; 
John  Bunyan,  housed  in  an  English 
prison  cell,  may  be  another;  but  the 
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world  is  better  for  them,  it  builds  tem- 
ples to  their  memory,  sacred  places 
wherein  men  worship  and  give  thanks 
that  patience,  heroism,  and  high  as- 
pirations are  still  omnipotent  in  the 
soul  of  man. 

I  love  to  think  of  the  ambition  that 
lifts  men  above  low  surroundings,  I 
love  to  think  of  a  hero  defending  his 
mother  land.  The  world  falls  at  his  feet 
and  pays  homage  to  him  who  against 
the  ' '  rocks  of  fate ' '  presses  bravely  on. 

Not  long  since  I  stood  upon  our 
Nation's  capitol  and  looked  upon  that 
marble  shaft  which  towers  in  the  very 
heavens.  I  thought  how  a  grateful  peo- 
ple had  erected  it  to  commemorate  the 
virtues  and  to  signalize  the  immor- 
tality of  one  of  their  sons  who  made 
a  way  against  circumstances,  and  be- 
came "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Honest  effort  has  ever  been  recog- 
nized by  true  men. 

Aristocracy,  in  the  past,  tried  to 
down  the  men  who  held  the  humbler 
stations  in  life.  But  from  these  hum- 
bler stations  have  come  forth  such 
men  that  all  classes  in  friendship  and 
in  love  have  united  to  weave  garlands 
of  amaranthian  flowers  to  crown  the 
heads  of  coming  heroes. 

When  the  sun  of  deep  and  pure 
learning  arose  in  the  East  the  sway 
of  aristocracy  gradually  gave  way, 
the  clouds  and  mists  of  superficial 
knowledge  and  self-conceit  were  dis- 
pelled, and  to-day  a  bright  halo  of. 
glory  shines  all  around  us.  The 
chances  are  alike  to  every  one.  The 


race  is  to  the  swift,  the  victory  to  the 
strong. 

America  has  been  bountifully  blessed 
with  great  men  who  were  once  rocked 
in  the  cradle  of  poverty.  All  nations 
have  had  them.  We  see  such  charac- 
ters bursting  upon  the  world  all  down 
the  ages.  They  are  pointed  out  by 
every  generation  as  examples  of  man- 
hood. What  themes  for  the  poet's  pen! 
What  pictures  for  the  brush  of  a 
Michael  Angelo!  Man  forcing  a  way 
against  "fearful  odds!" 

They  realized  that  when  one  victory 
was  won  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
conquer  in  the  next  battle.  They 
felt  that 

"  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth, 
Which  fate  reserves  for  glorious  manhood, 
There  is  no  such  word  as  fail.'" 

Let  us  freely  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
those  who  have  made  the  world  better 
by  having  lived  in  it.  Let  us  put 
forth  every  effort.  A  man  cannot  tell 
what  there  is  within  himself  until  he 
has  thoroughly  tested  his  mental  pow- 
ers. 

Possibly  we  may  take  our  station 
alongside  of  the  good  and  the  great. 
Then  encouraged,  duty  will  become 
a  pleasure — not  only  a  pleasure  but 
beautiful — beautiful  when  our  minds 
are  striving  with  the  activities  of 
knowledge,  when  our  ships  are  wafted 
by  the  gentle  breezes  of  every  sea, 
when  the  rippling  waters  make  music 
to  a  well-spent  life,  and  we  are 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  having  done 
eood.  Such  a  Roman  firmness  is 
beautiful  in  prosperity,  but  it  is  thrice 
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beautiful  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
when  it  comes  to  the  sorrowing  heart 
like  a  ministering  angel,  "I'll  find  a 
way,  or  make  it." 


It  revives  the  spirit  and  lifts  up  the 
head;  and  we,  like  the  Psalmist,  yearn 
for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to  fly  away 
and  be  at  rest.  R.  L.  Burns. 


AFTER  DREARY  YEARS. 


A  lofty,  elegantly  furnished  room, 
one  wall  concealed  by  a  massive  "oak 
book-case,  the  others  draped  with  pale- 
blue  silk  tapestries;  the  large,  deep- 
set  windows  hidden  by  the  rich  folds  of 
heavy  black  plush  curtains;  the  floor 
covered  with  monstrous  tiger  rugs 
that  must  have  cost  a  small  fortune 
by  themselves;  no  chandelier,  no 
lamps  to  dispel  the  sombre  darkness, 
only  the  fire  in  the  fire-place  and  two 
long  wax  candles  in  the  golden  can- 
delabra on  the  mantel;  a  few  large, 
stiff  chairs,  standing  back  against  the 
walls,  like  sentinels  of  Death,  out- 
lined in  shadows  against  the  tapestry. 
One  entered  the  room  with  a  shudder 
and  left  it  with  a  sigh  of  relief  Those 
black  heavy  curtains  seem  each  to 
hold  in  its  keeping  secrets  of  fearful 
import  and  which  are  known  only  to 
those  of  the  other  world.  The  fire, 
dying  in  the  fire-place,  only  adds  to 
the  dreary  loneliness  of  the  room. 
Before  the  fire,  with  his  well-slippered 
feet  resting  on  a  handsome  tiger  skin, 
reclines  in  a  large  comfortable  chair, 
upholstered  in  black,  a  man  who,  at 
first  sight,  appears  to  be  at  least  forty, 
but  who  in  reality  has  not  seen  his 


thirty-fifth  birthday  yet.  His  iron- 
gray  hair  and  iron-gray  mustache  are 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  sharply 
defined  features  and  his  piercing  steel- 
gray  eyes.  A  man,  cold,  austere, 
merciless,  but  one  whose  honesty, 
integrity  and  morality  no  man  would 
dare  to  doubt. 

"Just  nine  years  ago,"  he  mutters, 
"since  my  hopes  died  slowly  as  that 
fire  on  the  hearth..  Just  as  in  a  little 
while  the  cold  gray  ashes  on  the  hearth 
will  be  the  sole  reminders  of  the  spent 
flames,  so  in  my  heart  still  lie  the 
cheerless  ashes  of  my  hopes  of  ten 
years  ago.  Marie,  Marie,  why  did 
you  treat  me  so?  I  am  called  a  cold, 
selfish  man,  and  yet  for  that  fair,  false 
creature  I  would  have  suffered  any- 
thing, everything!  I  can  see  her 
sweet,  childish  face  even  now,  as  on 
that  bright  moonlight  night  so  long, 
so  long  ago,  she  'made  me  her  prom- 
ise true.'  Promise  true!  She  was  as 
false  as  she  was  fair.  '  False  and  fair, 
false  and  fair!1  How  those  two  words 
have  rung  in  my  ears,  day  in  and  day 
out,  for  years,  and  years,  and  years!  I 
saw  a  little  girl  to-day  standing  before 
a  toy-shop,  and  as  I  passed  she  turned  a 
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sweet,  winsome  face  up  to  mine;  but 
I  only  thought  as  I  gazed  for  a  second 
into  the  liquid  depths  of  her  great  blue 
eyes,  '  Fair  and  false, — if  not  now, 
soon.'  Marie's  betrayal  of  my  heart 
has  embittered  my  life.  For  one  short 
while  I  will  dream  again  my  sweet 
dream  of  hope,  and  wake  to  find  that 
the  whole  world  is  cold,  treacherous, 
joyless. 

"  But  let  me  dream, — let  me  dream. 

"I  see  her  once  again  as  in  those 
dear  old  collegedays, — agraceful,  girl- 
ish figure,  daintily  gowned;  a  lovely 
laughing  face  peeping  from  a  large, 
wide-brim  coquettish  felt  hat;  merry, 
roguish,  dancing  blue  eyes  looking  at 
you  from  beneath  long,  jetty  lashes — 
a  poet's  ideal.  Small  wonder  that  I, 
a  steady  student  little  versed  in  the 
petty  asides  of  society  life,  gave  to  her 
my  whole  heart;  felt  aglow  within  me 
a  thirsting  ambition  to  grow  great  that 
I  might  merit  and  win  her  love.  For 
five  whole  months  I  hugged  to  my 
bosom  the  secret  that  I  adored  her. 
It  was  on  a  bright  moonlight  night 
that  I  disclosed  it  to  her.  The  moon 
is  called  the  great  match-maker,  and  I 
know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
romantic  surroundings,  rendered  more 
romantic  and  fantastic  by  the  soft,  sil- 
very moonbeams,  I  would  never  have 
told  her  that  my  heart  was  in  her 
keeping.  Standing  together  among  the 
rose  bushes,  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  her 
of  my  love,  even  if  I  should  win  only 
pity  in  return.  The  gay  butterflies  of 
fashion  flitted  up  and  down  the  paths, 
chatting  and  laughing,  but  she,  I  felt, 


|  was  more  in  sympathy  with  my  spirit, 
I  and  for  that  reason  I  whispered: 

"'Marie, — allow  me  to  call  you 
that  this  once — you  are  my  friend,  are 
you  not?' 

"  'I  had  hoped  so,  Mr.  Langley?" 
she  replied. 

"  'Then  you  will  pity  me.     I  love 
you  dearly,  truly.  I  live  but  to  merit 
your  esteem.     I  do  not  hope  for  love 
in  return,   but  I  would  have  your 
friendship.     In  a  few  more  days  I  go 
out  to  fight  life's  battles  for  myself. 
Let  me  feel  that  you  are  watching  my 
career  with  interest,  and  that  you  will 
J  sympathize  with  me  in  my  failures, 
j  and  if  I  succeed  that  you  will  at  least 
j  rejoice.    Give  me  your  friendship — I 
do  not  ask  for  more. ' 

"'And — why  not,  Dwight?'  she 
whispered. 

"The    consummate  little  actress 
i  knew  me  for  what  I  was  and  played 
well  her  cards. 

"  '  Marie,  do  you  mean  — ?' 
' 1  '  Do  you  yet  doubt  V  With  a  shy- 
ness that  I  know  now  was  only  simu- 
lated she  allowed  me  to  press  her  fin- 
gers passionately,  madly  to  my  lips. 
"Just  as  those  coals  are  taking  on  a 
I  more  sombre  hue,   so  shadows  that 
|  grew  darker  and  darker  fell  upon  my 
j  life  in  the  weeks  that  followed.  Grad- 
uating with  honors  and,  I  thought, 
with  the  heart  of  the  purest,  most 
innocent  being  God  ever  made,  I  was 
the  happiest  of  men.  But  only  a  month 
I  after  Commencement  and  my  father 
died;  one  more  and  all  my  fortune,  as 
I  thought  at  the  time,  was  swept  from 
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me.  This  proved  her  artfulness. 
When  I  wrote  her  that  I  was  a  bank- 
rupt, but  if  she  was  willing  to  wait  a 
few  years  until  I  could  compromise 
with  my  creditors  and  start  in  life,  I 
was  certain  I  could  build  a  pretty  little 
nest  for  her,  her  only  answer  was  the 
return  of  my  ring  and  the  announce- 
ment in  her  father's  handwriting  that 
she  would  soon  wed  the  handsome, 
dashing  Warren  Lysle — a  man  ad- 
mired and  courted  by  the  ladies,  but 
who  was  known  to  a  great  many  of 
us  college  men  as  an  accomplished 
roue.  For  all  these  years  I  have  let 
the  wormwood  that  I  drank  that  sum- 
mer time  embitter  my  life.  After  the 
recovery  of  my  property,  the  hard  pur- 
suit of  my  studies,  the  years  of  travel 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  successful 
practicing  of  my  profession — my  sole 
comforter — I  thought  that  I  had  ban- 
ished from  my  heart  forever  that  love, 
but  the  sight  of  her  that  I  caught  to- 
day— for  the  first  time  since  we  parted 
with  sad  hearts  and  a  kiss — has  stirred 
old  memories  into  life,  has  made  me  a 
fool  for  to-night.  She  is  yet  lovely,  al- 
though a  shadow  seems  to  have  fallen 
upon  her  life;  more  mature,  more 
womanly,  seemingly  farther  from 
hypocricy  and  deceit  than  ever,  but — 
false  and  fair.  Ah,  Marie,  how  happy 
might  we  have  been  in  this  old  home 
of  my  father,  if  you  had  been  true  of 
heart  arid  loved  me  as  well  as  I  loved 
you  then — and  as  I  love  you  now." 

5j«  tfi  jj< 

Mrs.  Gestry's  ball  is  pronounced, 
thus  early  in  the  evening — it  is  hardly 


half-past  eleven — the  finest  and  most 
select  of  the  season.  Her  huge,  home- 
ly rooms;  her  wide,  old-fashioned  cor- 
ridors; her  lighted  porticoes,  are  just 
well  enough  filled  with  gaily  chatting 
couples,  or  laughing,  merry  groups, 
to  make  one  congratulate  himself  that 
he  is  among  the  favored  few  who 
received  invitation  to  this  grand  recep- 
tion. D wight  Langley  is  there  talking 
gravely  with  several  learned-looking 
men.  Mothers  look  at  him  and  wish 
he  would  interest  himself  in  their 
daughters.  The  daughters  are  just  as 
anxious,  but  have  learned  by  this  time 
that,  although  he  is  as  courtly  and 
polished  as  any  man  can  be,  they 
might  as  well  be  fishing  for  a  whale 
with  flies  as  dream  of  taking  his  heart 
by  storm. 

A  lady  passes  by  him  with  Rex 
Herbaru,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Egypt,  where  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  studying  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Dwight  catches  one 
glimpse  of  her  face.  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  is  walking  madly  up  and 
down  the  deserted  conservatory. 

"And  is  it  to  be  always  so?"  he 
hoarsely  mutters.  "Have  I  no  better 
control  over  myself  than  to  let  a  sight 
of  that  woman  make  the  blood  surge 
madly  to  my  heart?  Why  do  I  love 
her  yet?  She  is  false,  false,  false!  I 
will  be  a  man.  Let  me  calm  myself." 
So  saying,  he  sinks  into  a  chair  half- 
hidden  from  the  path  by  a  thick,  semi- 
tropical  plant. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  cou- 
ple enter. 
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"No  one  here,  Mrs.  Lysle,"  says 
the  man  in  a  deep,  strong  voice. 
"Now  yon  can  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened  to  yon  since  we  parted.  To- 
morrow, if  yon  are  willing,  and  many 
more  times,  I  will  call  and  tell  yon  of 
the  Nile  and  of  Egypt's  children.  Just 
now  I  am  anxious  to  know  all  about 
your  affairs.  The  last  letter  you  wrote 
you  spoke  of  the  death  of  Dwight 
Langley's  father.  You  know  you  both 
confided  in  me  in  those  dear  old  col- 
lege days,  and  I  never  have  understood 
why  you  are  Mrs.  Lysle  and  not  Mrs. 
Langley.  Am  I  asking  more  than  I 
have  the  right,  when  I  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation of  it  all?" 

At  the  first  words  Dwight  starts  as 
though  to  rise,  but  before  Herbart  has 
finished  speaking  he  draws  back  into 
the  darker  shadows. 

"I  have  a  right,'1  he  thinks,  "to 
listen.  I  will,  probably,  hear  no  good 
of  myself — listeners  never  do,  they 
say — but  may  be  she  by  her  words  will 
kill  my  love  at  last." 

Just  here  the  couple  are  in  the  sub- 
dued light  that  streams  in  through  a 
wide  window  opening  out  on  the  por- 
tico. Dwight  pulls  aside  the  branches 
a  little  and  looks  for  a  moment  on  a 
fairer  picture  than  ever  rendered  an 
artist  famous.  The  woman's  face  is 
of  that  pure  Madonna  type,  rendered 
so  immortal  by  Raphael.  One  waits 
with  expectant  pleasure  the  first  words 
from  her  lips  and  he  is  not  disap- 
pointed. It  is  like  the  dreamy  music 
of  the  forest  on  a  sultry  day  broken 
in  upon  by  the  murmuring  of  a  brook. 


"My  friend,  I  will  tell  you  all.  To 
you  I  will  disclose  what  I  have  been 
very  loth  to  confess  to  myself.  A  month 
after  old  Mr.  Langley's, death,  Dwight 
wrote  me  that  he  was  a  bankrupt.  He 
gave  no  reason  for  his  sudden  plunge 
into  poverty,  but  was  very  hopeful  of 
accumulating  enough  in  a  few  years 
to  marry.  Willingly  would  I  have 
shared  his  poverty,  gladly  would  I 
have  shared  his  toil,  but  I  was  in- 
formed, on  what  I  thought  excellent 
authority,  that  he  had  lost  his  all  at 
the  gaming-table.  My  father  learned 
it  at  the  same  time  and,  by  his  argu- 
ments and  commands,  forced  me  to 
give  Dwight  up  and  consent  to  marry 
Warren  Lysle.  Oh,  my  friend,  those 
were  sad,  dreary  days  for  me,  but  not 
more  dreary  than  the  years  that  have 
followed.  I  was  as  in  a  trance  and 
only  woke  to  find  myself  a  wife  with 
a  secret  gnawing  at  my  heart,  and 
with  a  husband  whose  crimes  could 
not  be  painted  black  enough.  Guilty 
of  everything  save  murder,  Warren 
Lysle  was  admitted  into  good  society; 
courted,  fawned  upon,  envied.  He  was 
killed  four  years  after  our  marriage  in 
a  drunken  row  in  San  Francisco.  I 
have  never  seen  Dwight  Langley 
since  he  graduated  until  very  recently. 
From  all  -that  I  have  heard  he  never 
cared,"  (there  is  just  a  faint  break  in 
her  voice,  but  she  goes  on);  "he  never 
cared  one  straw  for  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  used  to  think  he  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  you  will  remember. 
I  have  learned  that  his  loss  of  prop- 
erty was  not  due  to  gambling  or  any 
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vice.    That  was  a  scheme  of  Warren  | 
Lysle's,  by  which  he  secured  me  for  a  | 
wife  and  added  my  fortune  to  his  own. 
I  hated  him  when  I  married  him,  and 
God  knows  I  never  had  cause  to  love 
him  after  marriage." 

"And  how  about  Dwight?  Do  you 
still?"— 

Oh,  how  violently  the  heart  of  that 
man  in  the  shadow  beat! 

"You  must  not  ask,  Rex.  There 
are  some  things  I  can  tell  no  one.  I 
hardly  dare  own  them  to  myself.  I 
am  tired  and  thirsty.  I  will  sit  here 
while  you  get  me  some  ice."  She  sat 
down  on  a  rustic  as  she  spoke  and  Rex 
left  the  room. 

She  heard  a  step  a  moment  after 
and  some  one  stood  before  her. 

"You  are  a  little  quicker  than  a 
messenger  boy,  Rex,"  she  says,  and 
then  starts  as  she  raises  her  eyes  and 
perceives  that  it  is  not  Herbart  who 
stands  before  her. 

"Marie,"  Dwight  says,  for  it  is  he; 
"I  have  heard  what  you  told  Rex  and 
guessed  the  rest.  No,  do  not  start; 
you  shall  not  leave  until  I  have  said 
what  I  have  to  say;  then,  if  you  wish 
it,  it  is  farewell  forever.  Marie,  you 
know  how  strongly  I  avowed  my  love, 
for  you  in  those  old  days.  That  love, 
in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  the  con- 


trary, has  grown  steadily  all  these 
years.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieved you  false  as  you  were  fair;  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  you  trampled  on 
the  noblest,  purest  love  of  one  man's 
life;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  dis- 
carded, unheard,  a  man  whose  reputa- 
tion had  never  been  defamed  before, 
that  man  still  cherishes  the  image  of 
a  fair,  innocent,  sweet  little  maid  of 
sixteen  in  his  heart,  aud  just  now 
realizes  that  he  loves  her  more  in  her 
widowhood  than  he  did  in  those  days 
at  college.  Marie,  is  it  farewell  now?" 

There  is  one  sob  of  joy,  and  then  he 
takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  pas- 
sionately the  sweet,  womanly  face 
upturned  to  his, and  notes  with  joy  the 
ineffable  peace  that  now  rests  there  as 
she  whispers: 

"Oh,  Dwight,  at  last,  at  last!" 

When  Rex  returns  with  the  ice  he 
nearly  drops  it,  so  surprised  is  he  at 
the  picture  presented. 

"Rex,  old  boy,"  says  Dwight; 
'  'congratulate  us,  for  after  dreary  years 
we  are  at  last  united." 

"I  should  rather  say  you  were," 
Rex  laconically  remarks  as  he  notices 
Dwight's  arm,  which  both  Dwight 
and  Marie  have  forgotten. 

Carle  Lee  Felt. 
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Little  did  we  think  any  one  would 
transcend  the  bounds  of  authenticated 
fact  to  attack  owx  primeval  essay.  We 
meant  no  personal  allusions,  and  regret 
very  much  that  anyone  should  have 
thought  that  we  were  attempting  to 
dim  the  lustre  of  his  reputation  or 
minimize  his  oratorical  honors. 

Under  the  guise  of  "Sir  Oracle" 
there  appeared  in  February  Student 
an  article  entitled  "Honor  To  Whom 
Honor  Is  Due,"  showing  our  article 
in  January  Student,  "The  Decline 
of  Oratory,"  to  be  a  mere  delusion. 
The  writer  would  elevate  the  petty 
essayists  of  the  day — who  harangue 
the  public  in  classical  phrases,  and  not 
in  eloquence  springing  from  a  stirred 
soul — to  a  position  among  the  old 
school  of  orators. 

We  invite  you  to  neither  Greece 
nor  Rome.  We  would  not  disturb  the 
ashes  of  their  great  orators,  but  the 
superiority  of  the  Dead  orators  over 
the  Living  gives  sufficient  scope  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  unhealthy  con- 
dition of  the  speakers  of  the  day. 
"Honor  To  Whom  Honor  Is  Due" 
may  tickle  the  fancy  of  some  one  in 
love  with  the  present  for  its  enjoy- 
ments and  pleasures,  forgetful  of  the 
superficial  existence  which  claims,  to- 
day, attention,  but  to-morrow  is  not. 
Although  society  is  guided  by  its  ele- 
ments, its  creations  are  the  shaping 
mold  of  national  character.  Vanity 


in  society  must  produce  vanity  and 
pomposity  in  its  creations;  and  as  ora- 
tory is  to-day  governed — not  by  spirit 
but  by  ephemeral  society — the  quality 
of  eloquence  (if  such  it  may  be  called) 
cannot  rise  above  its  fountain  head, 
but  is  limited  to  the  desires  of  a  vari- 
able populace. 

The  writer  says:  "That  assertions  in 
regard  to  the  decline  of  oratory  are 
without  warrant  in  history,  there  is 
no  question."  What  history  do  we 
desire  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion ?  It  is  the  unwritten  history  of 
the  present  in  comparison  with  that  of 
an  oratorical  period.  It  is  a  trifle  to 
assert,  but  when  the  writer  quoted 
fails  to  justify  assertion,  then  such 
erroneous  statements  are  without  war- 
raut  in  the  written  and  unwritten 
story  of  man.  That  natural  charm 
which  made  illustrious  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  and  the  old  Senate 
of  America  has  given  way  to  a  multi- 
tude of  babbling  brooks  whose  noise 
is  all  they  can  boast.  Although  the 
present  is  renowned  in  invention  and 
discovery,  it  has  neglected  the  "pro- 
duct of  free  institutions — oratory." 
If  oratory  is  composed  of  wind  and 
gas  we  have  a  superabundance,  but  if 
it  is  the  art  of  public  speaking  in  an 
eloquent  manner,  and  the  exercise  of 
rhetorical  skill  in  oral  discourse,  then 
it  is  not  heard  to-day,  but  was  interred 


with  the  bones  of  the  dead 


pow- 
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ers  of  eloquence."  If  the  orator  is  a 
man  who  can  pipe  for  self-interest, 
oratory  is  not  wanting,  but  such 
loquacity  is  as  near  to  eloquence  as 
the  Ethiopian  to  whiteness. 

We  join  hands  with  the  writer  in 
the  praise  of  Cicero,  Pitt,  Henry, 
Webster,  and  others  of  that  school;  we 
can  judge  them  only  by  their  accom- 
plishments, and  by  the  impression 
upon  the  public  mind  of  their  day. 

A  combination  of  Reason  and  Im- 
agination is  necessary  to  the  highest 
type  of  eloquence,  and  to  proclaim  the 
effects  of  this  happy  combination 
rhythm  of  period,  clear  enunciation, 
and,  withal,  a  musical  voice  must  be 
added  to  give  the  requisites  of  an  ora- 
tor. And  yet  the  writer  referred  to 
would  ask,  c '  Does  it  indicate  a  decline 
of  oratory  when  our  legislative  halls, 
our  courts  of  justice  and  our  pulpits 
are  daily  resounding  with  eloquence 
of  the  truest  type?"  Who  has  told 
him  about  this  eloquence  in  hall  and 
court?  If  he  read  these  speeches,  it 
was  literature  and  not  oratorical  pro- 
ductions, and  although  it  may  read 
smoothly  and  strike  the  fancy  as  elo- 
quent, yet  they  are  in  most  instances 
delivered  to  reporters  and  empty  seats, 
to  a  sleepy  court  and  uninterested  jury. 
Yes;  go  to  the  Congressional  Halls, 
and  what  do  we  hear?  The  same 
essays  read  which  the  writer  took  to 
be  grander  than  Webster's  reply  to 
Hayne,  or  Patrick  Henry's  burning 
eloquence. 

We  desire  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
oratory  down  about  the  middle  of  the 


I  nineteenth  century,  when  the  old 
j  school  disappeared  and  the  artificial 
|  school  came  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
|  to  delude  such  men  as  the  writers  of 
such  articles  as  u  Honor  To  Whom 
Honor  Is  Due." 

When  John  W.  Daniel  delivered 
his  eulogies  on  Washington,  Lee  and 
!  Davis,  he  was  cried  down  as  a  bom- 
bastic speaker.  Although  there  was 
doubtless  some  spark  of  oratory  in  his 
eulogies,  who  must  the  judges  be  but 
the  hearers?  Can  we  who  have  noth- 
ing but  the  print  of  his  ideas  and  ex- 
pressions judge  for  those  upon  whose 
ears  the  words  fell  ?  An  article  may 
read  well,  while  as  a  speech  it  is  weari- 
some and  dry  and  without  the  effect 
of  true  oratory.  How  are  Daniel's 
speeches  remembered?  By  being 
handed  down  by  successive  tongues? 
By  the  great  results  wrought  ?  Nay ; 
it  is  by  the  printing-press,  which  gives 
us  language  as  received,  and  not  the 
merits  of  the  speech  as  delivered. 

What  was  a  great  characteristic  of 
the  oratory  of  the  old  school?  It  was 
its  extemporaneousness.  The  speeches 
of  Wilson,  Vance  and  Ransom,  which 
he  considers  to  be  master-pieces,  are 
essays  prepared  for  the  occasion,  writ- 
ten and  read  to  please  self  and  the  read- 
ing public.  Is  it  oratory  to  meditate  for 
months  upon  the  formation  of  a  beau- 
tiful phrase,  or  to  pour  forth  off-hand 
the  feelings  of  the  soul  in  an  effective 
and  acceptable  manner?  As  the  num- 
ber of  readers  is  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  hearers  of  such  speeches, 
the  speaker  addresses  his  words  to  the 
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reader,  and  the  address  before  the  peo- 
ple is  a  mere  formality. 

This  is  truly  an  age  of  "speech- 
reading."  The  speakers  are  slaves  to 
"stiff  formality  and  weak  sentimen- 
tality." Fox  said  that  if  a  speech 
read  well,  it  was  not  a  good  one.  Such 
a  truth — although  the  writer  quoted 
may  attempt  to  cover  it  with  the  rub- 
bish of  his  reasoning — is  yet  a  truth, 
an  undying  truth!  The  quotation  of 
some  one  who  said  that,  if  he  could 
write  the  songs  of  the  people  he  cared 
not  who  made  their  laws,  is  well 
hackneyed,  but  yet  those  songs  which 
we  hear  with  the  tune  of  Old  Hun- 
dred, palmed  off  on  the  unsuspecting 
as  oratory,  can  never  be  the  English 
Classics.  One  century  hence  the  stu- 
dent will  read  Cicero  in  his  Latin 
course,  Demosthenes  in  his  Greek 
course,  but  never,  no  never,  will  the 
orations  of  "Vest"  and  "Graves" 
be  handed  down  as  models  of  elo- 
quence for  the  student  of  English 
Classics. 

Henry  Grady,  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can speaker  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  admired  more 
by  readers  than  hearers.  He  possessed 
a  charm  which  made  him  the  "mas- 
ter of  the  press,"  but,  with  his  pub- 
lished orations,  not  like  Webster  and 
Clay.  The  copies  of  their  speeches 
that  we  have  were  in  most  instances 
written  out  afterwards  from  notes  at 
hand.  Grady,  although  he  was  the 
oratorical  link  between  sections,  spoke 
to  the  American  people  through  the 
.3  tl 


press.  Ofttimes  such  speeches  are 
furnished  beforehand  for  publication. 

The  writer,  throughout  his  article, 
mingles  the  press  with  oratory.  He 
brings  upon  the  stage  of  action  for 
the  first  time  orators  who  are  known 
only  to  the  press.  We  do  not  desire  to 
depreciate  the  worth  of  North  Caro- 
lina's sons,  nor  in  the  least  find  fault 
with  men  who  are  our  pride  as  editors; 
but  when  we  see  Polk,  Daniels  and 
Blount  made  the  peers  of  the  Old 
School,   we  can  but  sigh  and  say, 
"sometimes  comparisons  become  odi- 
ous."   It  is  the  first  time  these  men 
have  been  shown  forth  to  the  world  as 
finished  orators.      The  writer  has, 
doubtless,  mistaken  the  powerful  edi- 
torials in  the  Progressive  Farmer  as 
oratory;  he  has  mistaken  the  Palin- 
urus  of  the  State  Chronicle  who  so 
forcibly  expounds  democratic  prin- 
ciples, as  an  orator;  he,  doubtless,  mis- 
takes the  adjective-wrapped  and  sweet- 
flowing  sentences  of  Henry  Blount 
in  the  Mirror,   a  fit  rival  for  the 
eloquence  of  Prentiss  and  Otis.  The 
gentleman  does  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  wide  distinction  between  litera- 
ture and  oratory.  In  this  age  of  words, 
the  amount  of  speech-making  on  all 
occasions  and  on  all  subjects  must  be 
carefully  observed.  For  this  the  press 
is  to  a  great  extent  responsible.  The 
reporting  of  speeches  to  fill  up  the 
columns  of  newspapers  has  set  many 
a  tongue  to  wagging  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  into  print.  Such 
speeches  may  be  touched  up  by  the 
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reporter,  and  you  find  some  rara  avis 
who  rises  to  weave  a  wreath  of  glory 
for  the  man  who  has  wearied  his  hear- 
ers and  aided  in  lowering  the  standard 
of  speakers.  What  has  made  Glad- 
stone the  admired  champion  of  Irish 
rights?  It  is  his  pertinacity  and  his 
power  of  the  pen;  his  logical  reason- 
ing in  Parliament;  his  masterly  style 
of  essay  and  up: :  ^htness  of  principle. 
We  do  not  know  him  as  the  great 
orator,  but  as  the  man  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  life,  his  powerful  brain,  to  a 
sacred  cause.  The  writer  says,  "It  is 
an  assumption  unfounded  to  say  that 
money  would  move  a  single  member 
of  either  House  to-day ;"  and  in  the 
next  sentence  is,  "and  now  we  are 
done."  Done  what!  Done,  I  hope, 
with  such  unfounded  statements. 
Does  he  not  know  how  Jas.  G.  Blaine 
acquired  his  great  wealth,  the  story  of 
Benj.  F.  Butler,  the  manner  of  seat- 
ing Congressmen  in  contested  elec- 
tions, how  the  World's  Fair  was  de- 
cided for  Chicago,  the  placing  of  cer- 
tain articles  on  the  protective  list,  the 
pension  bill  scheme,  and,  in  short, 
how  so  many  Congressmen  grow  rich 
on  their  salary.  Money  does  bribe 
many  a  tongue  which  might  become 
famous.  It  is  persuasive  speech,  with 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
which  has  so  declined  in  the  Congress 
halls  of  the  nation.  Indeed,  "true 
earnestness  was  manifested  by  the  old 
orators,  when  the  mighty  deep  of  their 
emotions  was  thrown  open  by  some 
great  truth."  Our  speakers  need 
courage  and  genuine  faith.  Public 


opinion  has  silenced  the  tongues  of 
many  who  might  show  the  true  spirit, 
while  it  has  opened  the  flood-gates  of 
ceaseless  clamor,  a  perfect  jargon  of 
tongues.  But  this  same  influence, 
which  has  increased  the  quantity,  has 
decreased  the  quality  of  oratory  by  its 
characteristic  elements.  The  quin- 
tessence of  a  good  speech  is  the  special 
adaptation  to  the  spirit  of  soul-stirring 
questions,  the  charm  of  utterance  and 
the  earnestness  of  expression.  Many 
speeches  from  eminent  men  have  been 
heard  with  sad  disappointment  be- 
cause they  were  prepared  for  the  news- 
paper. It  is  such  influences  which 
have  turned  Congress  into  a  perfect 
phonograph — "one  weak,  washy, 
everlasting  flood." 

Yes,  oratory  is  declining,  and  will 
decline,  until  the  tendencies  of  the 
age  are  checked;  and  if  the  writer  of 
"Honor  To  WThom  Honor  Is  Due" 
would  make  it  otherwise,  let  him  be- 
stir himself  to  improve  our  national 
character,  and  not  sit  down  to  write 
this  age  out  as  an  age  of  classic  ora- 
tory. 

And,  in  conclusion,  we  quote  from 
Mr.  Phelps:  "While,  therefore,  we 
have  plenty  of  clever  and  fluent  speak- 
ers, to  some  of  whom  it  is  easier  to 
speak  than  to  be  still,  it  is  undeniable 
that  it  is  the  widespread  publication 
and  reverberation  of  the  spoken  word 
that  has  almost  extinguished  true  elo- 
quence, and  reduced  it  to  the  dead 
level  of  written  dissertation,  some- 
times interesting  and  useful  but  rarely 
great."  J.  Alex.  Oates,  Jr. 
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TWO  PICTURES. 


i. 

The  night  was  fair — 
The  night  we  roved 
Beneath  the  moon. 
And  we  did  swear 
How  much  we  loved, 
That  tender  night  in  June. 

II. 

Our  smiles  were  bright, 

Our  hearts  beat  high 

Beneath  the  moon; 

And  in  that  light, 

With  no  one  nigh, 

We  kissed — that  night  in  June. 

III. 

How  madd'ning  sweet 

That  first  pure  kiss 

Beneath  the  moon! 

A  joy  replete, 

A  nameless  bliss 

We  felt— that  night  in  June. 

IV. 

I  loved  too  well 

That  girl  so  fair 

Beneath  the  moon-- 

It  was  a  spell 

Akin  to  prayer — 

My  love,  that  night  in  June. 

v. 

Full  well  I  knew 

She  loved  me  then 

Beneath  the  moon; 

For  she  was  true, 

And  'twas  no  sin 

To  kiss  her  thus  in  June. 

VI. 

And  she  was  fair! 

O  death!  that  night 

Beneath  the  moon! 

Her  chestnut  hair, 

Her  eyes  so  bright, 

Those  lips! — made  Heaven  in  June. 

*****  * 


YII. 

.  The  shadows  creep 
From  out  the  West, 
Beneath  the  moon — 
The  flowers  sleep, 
The  world's  at  rest, 
As  'twas  that  night  in  June. 

VIII. 

That  night  is  o'er, 
Again  we  rove 
Beneath  the  moon, 
Where  once  we  swore 
Eternal  love, 

That  tender  night  in  June. 

IX. 

The  gentle  wind 

Is  whisp'ring  low 

Beneath  the  moon; 

And  she  is  kind, 

And  pure  as  snow, 

As  on  that  night  in  June. 

x. 

As  pure  as  snow! 

My  God, — as  cold! 

Beneath  the  moon, 

Like  frozen  snow, 

Her  lips  were  cold, 

So  deathly  cold,  since  June! 

XI. 

And  then  she  said — 
"  No  more  we'll  rove 
Beneath  the  moon, 
That  night  is  dead, 
And  dead  is  love — 
That  love  and  night  of  June." 

XII. 

And  so  farewell! 

There  is  no  joy 

Beneath  the  moon; 

But  in  its  spell 

Has  some  alloy — 

Farewell!  sweet  dreams  of  June  ! 

A  Stranger. 
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ONE  PICTURE. 


i. 

The  night  was  fair — 

The  night  we  roved 

To  hunt  a  coon; 

And  we  did  swear 

How  much  we  loved 

To  hunt  that  night  in  June. 

ii. 

His  eyes  were  bright, 

As  I  climbed  high 

To  catch  that  coon; 

And  in  the  light, 

With  no  one  nigh, 

He  bit — that  night  in  June. 

in. 

How  madd'ning  sweet 

The  old  coon's  kiss 

Beneath  the  moon! 

A  joy  replete, 

A  nameless  bliss 

I  felt— that  night  in  June. 

IV. 

I  loved  too  well 

I  do  declare 

That  old  gray  coon  — 

But  'twas  a  yell, 

Akin  to  prayer, 

I  gave  that  night  in  June. 

v. 

Full  well  I  knew 

He'd  bite  me  then, 

That  old  gray  coon; 

For  he  was  true, 

And  'twas  no  sin 

To  bite  me  thus  in  June. 

VI. 

And  he  was  fair! 

My  sakes!  that  night; 

And  that  old  coon! 

His  chestnut  hair, 

His  eyes  so  bright 

Those  teeth!  made  hell  in  June. 

f       *       -x-       -x-       *  * 


VII. 

The  great  tears  creep 
Adown  my  vest 
Beneath  the  coon; 
While  gnawings  deep 
Convulsed  my  breast 
Alas!  that  night  in  June. 

VIII. 

I  fought  no  more, 

Nor  vainly  strove 

To  get  the  coon; 

But  madly  swore 

No  more  to  love 

To  hunt — that  night  in  June. 

IX. 

A  sweeping  wind, 
With  madd'ning  blow, 
Shook  off  the  coon; 
And,  quite  unkind, 
On  me  below 

He  fell — that  night  in  June. 

x. 

On  me  below, 

My  sakes!  how  old 

Was  that  gray  coon! 

And  what  dire  woe 

His  claws  so  cold 

Produced — that  night  in  June. 

XI. 

And  then  I  said, 
"  No  more  I'll  rove 
To  catch  a  coon; 
I'm  almost  dead, 
And  dead  in  love 
For  hunting  coons  in  June." 

XII, 

And  so,  farewell! 

A  coon's  embrace 

Beneath  the  moon, 

Will  make  one  yell, 

And  leave  its  trace — 

Farewell!  sweet  dreams  of  June. 

A  RANGER. 
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CONGRESS  HOBBIES. 


We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  how 
a  United  States  Congress  could  get 
along  without  some  old  "hobbies"  to 
wrangle  over. 

The  only  result  we  see  likely  to 
accrue  from  the  discussion  of  these 
old  stand-by  questions,  is  that  the  ora- 
tors, so-called,  of  Congress  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  prepare  long  speeches 
ladened  with  a  vast  amount  of  "celes- 
tial eloquence"  to  be  inflicted  upon  a 
worn-out  public.  It  does  look  like  a 
succeeding  Congress  would  "swear 
off,"  contemn  the  vices  and  emulate 
the  virtues  of  it  predecessor,  and  either 
settle  these  old  questions  or  bury  them 
and  give  to  the  world  something  new. 

Now,  there  is  the  Blair  Educational 
bill,  of  which  the  public  is  literally, 
figuratively,  physically  and  mentally 
tired.  We  heartily  agree  with  an 
exchange  in  saying,  "It  is  time  the 
Blair  bill  was  buried.  The  funeral 
oration  has  been  pronounced  by  Sen- 
ator Blair,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for 
prolonging  the  obsequies.  If  Blair 
should  be  buried  at  the  same  time,  he 
never  would  be  missed" — except, 
indeed,  we  would  add,  the  relief  such 
an  event  would  give  a  weary,  worn 
and  vexed  public. 

Another  of  equally  good  faith  and 
old  standing  is  the  Negro  problem. 
Over  this  Congress  has  harassed  and 


harangued.  Butler  has  crowed,  In- 
galls  thundered  away  with  his  explo- 
s  i  v  e  eloquence,  and  Vance  has 
laughed  at  them  and  made  others 
laugh,  and  that  is  about  all.  The  negro 
— poor  fellow! — is  in  as  bad  a  fix  now 
as  when  Congress  met,  and  he  will 
not  be  any  better  off  when  it  adjourns 
— unless  perchance  he  gets  off  to  Kan- 
sas, where  the  distinguished  Senator 
can  feed  and  dress  him,  introduce  him 
into  fashionable  society  and  give  him 
"justice,"  and  make  him  a  god  at 
whose  shrine  the  Misses  In  galls  may 
worship.  Then  the  sable  tribe  will 
be  justified,  redeemed,  honored  and 
glorified,  world  without  end.  (Selah !!). 

No,  the  negro  problem  is  not  solved. 
This  Congress,  or  the  next,  or  the 
next,  will  not,  cannot  solve  it.  For 
such  a  momentous  problem  to  be  set- 
tled between  two  parties  arrayed 
against  each  other  as  the  North  and 
the  South  are,  and  with  the  present 
state  of  society  and  public  opinion, 
is  simply  one  of  the  impossibles,  and 
it  seems  that  any  Congress  would 
know  this  by  a  moment's  reflection. 
The  Southern  negro  lives,  as  it  were, 
in  two  worlds.  To  the  North  he  is  an 
idealistic,  imaginary  being,  as  in 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  hero,  a  mar- 
tyr, subjected  to  the  abuses  and  out- 
rages of  a  merciless  people.  To  the 
South  he  is  a  real  being,  with  such 
rights  and  privileges  as  were  never 
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before  granted  to  him  nor  his  pre- 
decessors, and  who,  though  he  has 
proven  himself  our  inferior  in  all  his- 
tory and  under  all  circumstances,  is 
the  sharer  of  our  liberty  and  the  ob- 
ject of  our  protection. 

The  North  observes  the  problem 
from  the  theoretic  and  dogmatic  side; 
the  South  from  the  realistic  and  prac- 
tical side.  The  North  views  a  dark 
object,  a  long  way  off,  through  a  glass 
darkly,  and  would  have  us  believe 
they  think  it  a  precious  object,  only 
wrapped  in  sable  hue. 

The  South  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  object,  sees  it  as  it  is,  and  would 
prove  to  us  that  it  is  black  at  core  as 
well  as  at  surface. 

In  this  the  North  and  South  agree: 
They  both  wish  to  use  the  negro  as  a 
political  tool.  The  South  succeeds 
and  stays  solid.  The  North  fails  and 
stays  mad.  The  latter  would  have 
him  rule  the  whites  of  the  South. 
The  whites  of  the  South  Grille  him, 
and  are  thereby  enabled  to  maintain 
an  orderly  government  and  put  a  few 
more  representatives  in  Congress. 

To  the  North,  the  question  serves  a 
medium  through  which  it  may  pour 
upon  the  South  its  venom  and  spleen 
aud  in  which  the  bloody-shirt  may 
wave  and  sparkle.  To  the  South,  it 
serves  a  medium  through  which  is 
poured  more  representatives — cham- 
pions and  advocates  of  Southern  rights. 

Such  facts  as  these  render  it  impos- 
sible to  settle  a  question  viewed  in 
such  different  lights  and  by  such 
prejudiced  and  hostile  parties. 


The  North  and  South  must  first 
come  to  terms  with  themselves  and 
learn  to  understand  and  regard  the 
interests  of  each  other.  Then  prob- 
ably they  can  go  to  work  and  make 
some  progress  in  understanding  and 
solving  the  negro  problem. 

Meanwhile,  it  seems  that  Congress 
would  enlighten  the  world  more,  and 
relieve  the  public  to  a  considerable 
degree,  if  it  would  quit  wrangling 
over  the  impossibles,  give  us  some- 
thing fresh  and  attend  to  the  country's 
needs.  J.  O.  A. 

MAKING  A  LIVING. 

The  ever-recurring  question  to  the 
young  man,  and  especially  to  the  col- 
lege student,  is  how  to  make  a  living. 
As  he  looks  out  on  the  vista  of  the 
future,  and  views  the  untried  with  all 
its  realities,  and  beholds  the  dark  pas- 
sages and  rugged  heights  whose  shad- 
ows fall  gloomily  on  the  pathway  of 
life,  he  can  but  have  a  feeling  of 
anxiety. 

We  all  desire  to  succeed  in  life,  and 
are  ever  examining  the  price  of  suc- 
cess, and  doing  thus  we  do  not  fail  to 
realize  that  the  goal  is  not  by  soaring 
on  the  lazy  wings  of  genius.  With- 
out integrity,  firm  adhesion  to  princi- 
ples, unyielding  energy,  every  chance 
of  making  an  honest  living  disappears. 

But  along-side  of  these  reflections 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  based 
on  our  observation,  that  many  posses- 
sed of  all  these  traits  of  character  fail 
to  succeed.  How  many  young  men 
are  there  who  go  through  college,  and 
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when  asked  what  they  are  going  to 
do  for  a  living,  are  forced  to  reply 
with  much  embarrassment,  "I  have 
not  yet  decided  !" 

Young  man,  by  the  time  you  have 
finished  your  college  course  a  consid- 
erable part  of  your  life  is  past,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  lose  deciding  on  a 
trade  or  a  profession. 

Now  these  are  stern  facts,  but  are 
students  altogether  as  blamable  as 
might  appear  at  first  sight?  Might 
there  not  be  some  change  in  our  edu- 
cational system  which  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  obviate  this  difficulty  for 
the  student?  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
under-rate  laying  a  broad  foundation 
where  the  student  proposes  a  learned 
profession.  In  fact  the  highest  suc- 
cess in  these  professions  is  rarely  un- 
attainable without  it.  The  teacher 
cannot  be  any  too  well  equipped;  for 
to  be  able  to  teach  anything,  neces- 
sitates a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
it.  "Whoever  would  pile  high  must 
dig  deep." 

But  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men  who  are  aspiring  to  business  in  its 
various  departments.  This  age  is  es- 
pecially noted  for  a  division  of  labor, 
and  what  a  young  man  needs  who 
expects  to  make  a  business  man  is  a 
line  of  study  and  practice  that  will  fit 
him  for  business.  What  the  mechanic 
wants  is  to  learn  to  use  tools  and  not 
so  many  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  What 
the  farmer  wants,  outside  of  a  good 
English  education,  is  to  know  how  to 
use  the  plow,  hoe  or  axe.  The  per- 
son who  goes  out  from  college  with 


all  the  analytical  knowledge  of  the 
chemist,  may  think  he  knows  what 
kind  of  fertilizers  to  apply  to  certain 
soils,  but  he  will  be  amazed  when  he 
finds  the  farmer  of  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence outstripping  him.  One  might 
study  engineering  for  a  life-time  with 
no  field-practice,  and  yet  he  would 
find  himself  at  a  loss  putting  his  theo- 
ries in  practice. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  of 
what  do  you  know,  but  what  can  you 
do? 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  many  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are 
taking  cognizance  of  these  facts.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  that  not  so  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  dead  lan- 
guages as  formerly.  There  is  not  the 
shade  of  a  reason  why  the  study  of 
modern  languages  should  not  furnish 
fully  as  much  mental  training  and  be  * 
manifold  more  practical  than  the  dead 
languages.  For  how  often  do  you 
meet  those  who  can  turn  an  English 
sentence  into  Latin  or  Greek  accur- 
ately, and  yet  meet  with  difficulty  in 
composing  the  English  sentence! 

We  can  learn  the  story  of  the  sack 
of  ancient  Troy  and  the  wooden-horse 
just  as  well  as  to  dig  it  out  of  the 
obscure  writings  of  Homer  or  Virgil. 

When  colleges  and  universities  have 
learned  to  place  the  study  of  science 
and  modern  languages  on  a  par  with 
the  classics,  when  a  year  in  chemistry 
or  physics  or  biology  shall  count  for 
as  much  toward  gaining  a  diploma  as 
a  year  in  Latin  or  Greek,  then  will 
the  number  of  college  graduates  stand- 
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ing  around  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  and  nothing  to  do  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  man  will  more  often 
know  what  he  is  going  to  do  and  be 
prepared  to  do  it.  G.  W.  W. 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  THEM? 

"That  Alumni  Banquet"  over 
which  the  student  has  recently  been 
"exercised,"  is  surely  coming.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  three  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  alumni  of  Wake 
Forest  College  has  exercised  enough 
pride  in  their  alma  mater  to  unite  in 
this  manner,  and  as  a  consequence 
interest  has  waned.  That  this  is  true 
follows  the  natural  conclusion  that 
the  forces  have  grown  dormant,  and 
there  is  no  better  time  to  obviate  this 
tendency  than  at  present.  To  this 
end  we  believe  that  a  little  "push" 
is  the  principal  requisite,  and  that 
every  member  of  the  Association,  who 
holds  dear  to  himself  the  memory  of  j 
Wake  Forest,  will  respond  to  the  call 
of  the  committee,  and  thus  have  a 
rewiion  in  June  that  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  college  and  a  pleasure  to  the 
many  participants  therein. 

Reunion  I  Have  you  ever  thought,  j 
friends,  what  a  bond  of  relationship  j 
must  exist  between  the  alumni  and 
other  old  students  of  a  college  for  each 
other? 

Scholastic    relationships,   we   say  ( 
born  and  nurtured  in  the  class-rooms,  j 
in  the  campus,  on  the  play-ground; 
relationships,  indeed,  that  the  portals 
of  another  life  alone  can  sever;  rela-  j 
tionships,  too,  that  they  hold  most  I 


sacred  in  their  memories,  because 
they  owe  their  successes  in  life  to  a 
common  cause — this  same  classic  in- 
fluence is  the  fountain-head  of  their 
respective  careers.  Is  it  not  supris- 
ing,  then,  that  every  man  who  has 
graduated  from  this  institution,  and 
can  possibly  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity in  order  to  renew  old  asso- 
ciations and  talk  over  the  happy  by- 
gones, does  not  precede  his  presence 
with  his  finances  and  vote  a  unani- 
mous reunion  in  June  ? 

Let  the  alumnr  by  all  means  have 
a  banquet.  By  this  they  will  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  is  prima  Jacie 
evidence  of  a  more  brotherly  feeling, 
and  a  better  united  effort  for  a  con- 
tinuity of  the  high  standing  of  their 

alma  mater. 

*        *        *        *        *  * 

Another  point  of  interest,  and  one 
too  that  we  veritably  believe  contrib- 
utes more  to  perpetuate  a  kindly 
feeling  between  the  old  members  and 
their  society,  and  between  students  and 
those  that  have  preceded  them,  than 
any  other  one  procedure,  is  an  annual 
mass-meeting  between  the  old  active 
and  honorary  members  of  each  respect- 
ive society.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  no  new 
thing  with  us,  as  every  commence- 
ment finds  a  committee  from  each 
society  diligently  working  to  effect 
this  end,  and  a  "lively  time"  too  do 
we  have  of  it  occasionally.  There  is, 
however,  a  lack  of  that  interest  and 
spirit  in  the  old  members  which  alone 
can  attain  for  such  a  meeting  the 
highest  possible  success.  Happily, 
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there  is  no  finances  involved,  and  that 
this  should  be  true,  we  cannot  conjec- 
ture.  Every  commencement  there 
are  scores  of  the  old  students  on  the 
"Hill,"  and  surely  two  hours  during 
the  time  could  not  be  better  spent 
than  in  a  reunion  of  the  members  of 
the  respective  societies,  and  there 
hear  pleasant  words  of  encouragement 
from  those  that  before  us  have  toiled. 
By- the- way,  we  love  to  hear  these  old 
brethren  tell  their  society  experiences. 
With  a  blending  of  pathos  and  humor 
how  they  revert  to  those  "good  old 
times,"  tell  us  how  for  four  long  years 
under  that  banner  they  fought!  How 
they,  with  other  noted  patriarchs  that 
are  now  way  off  in  distant  lands,  did 
battle  on  that  floor,  and  how  spirited 
were  their  debates.  We  love  to  hear 
them  express  a  love  for  their  society, 
and  attribute  to  her  the  cause  of  which 
success  in  life  is  the  undoubted  effect. 
Those  were  glorious  times,  they  were, 
and  we  think  a  mass-meeting  during 
commencement  can  be  assured  them 
in  each  society.  Now,  brethren,  will 
you  come  up?  J.  A.  H. 

AN  ERA  OF  PEACE. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  world  has 
been  talking  about  and  expecting  a 
great  war  in  Europe,  a  war  more  ter- 
rible, more  sanguinary  and  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  all  wars  that  have 
preceded. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  French 
politics;  the  inveterate  hostility  be- 
tween France  and  Germany  left  by  the 
Franco-Prussian  war;  the  constantly 
4 


recurring  misunderstandings;  the 
Eastern  question,  and  recently  the 
resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck — all 
have  kept  before  the  minds  of  people 
the  probability  of  a  great  international 
struggle.  The  horror  of  such  a  war 
leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  brutal  way 
in  which  we  decide  our  national  quar- 
rels, and  to  wonder  if  there  will  not 
come  a  time  when  quarrels  of  this 
kind  will  be  settled  by  some  other 
means  than  an  appeal  to  arms. 

At  any  rate,  while  the  calm  that 
goes  before  the  storm  still  lasts,  it  is 
interesting  and  not  altogether  unprofit- 
able to  consider  why  it  is  that,  in  the 
face  of  our  boasted  civilization,  and  in 
spite  of  the  progress,  both  moral  and 
material,  which  marks  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  should  still  persist,  as  be- 
tween nations,  tho'  no  longer  as  be- 
tween individual  men,  in  keeping  up 
the  old  barbarous  and  bloody  method 
of  deciding  our  disputes. 

The  strict  moralist  would  say  that 
if  duelling  between  men  is  unchristian 
and  to  be  condemned,  then  duelling 
between  nations  is  unchristian  and 
equally  to  be  condemned.  But  there 
is  one  difference  that  seriously  crip- 
ples this  argument,  one  point  at  which 
the  analogy  breaks  down.  For  the 
settlement  of  individual  quarrels  there 
are  tribunals,  for  the  settlement  of 
national  quarrels  there  are  no  tribu- 
nals. A  recourse  to  arms  is  the  only 
court  and  the  only  judge. 

Doesn't  it  follow,  then,  this  being 
the  only  flaw  in  the  argument,  that  if 
permanent  international  tribunals, 
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armed  with  the  power  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  their  decrees,  were  estab- 
lished, the  difference  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  which  now  exists  be- 
tween an  international  duel  and  a  duel 
between  individuals,  would  disappear, 
and  one  nation  would  have  no  more 
right  and  no  more  excuse  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace  c  f  the  world,  than  one 
individual  has  for  breaking  the  lawT  of 
the  land  by  trying  to  kill  his  fellow- 
man  with  a  duelling-pistol.  It  is  not 
altogether  vain  to  hope  for  such  a  day. 
Tennyson's  vision  of  the  furling  of 
battle-flags  and  the  silence  of  war- 
drums,  "In  the  Parliament  of  man, 
the  Federation  of  the  world,"  was  not 
a  mere  poet's  dream  nor  the  improb- 
able prophecy  of  a  poet's  imagination. 

The  signs  of  the  times,  despite  the 
war  clouds,  point  to  "an  era  of 
peace. " 

War  is  becoming  more  and  more 
destructive,  economically,  to  the  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  the  belligerents,  but 
to  those  of  neutral  powers.  The  com- 
plicated and  dependent  condition  of 
commerce  makes  it  impossible  for  one 
part  to  sustain  injury  without  all  the 
others  suffering. 

A  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  would  entail  suffer- 
ing and  deprivation  not  only  upon  the 
English  and  American  laborers,  but 
upon  the  laborers  of  every  country 
and  under  every  sun.  It  is  true,  then, 
that  putting  morality  for  the  moment 
aside,  the  purely  selfish  interests  of 
nations  are  becoming  every  day  more 
deeply  pledged  to  a  policy  of  peace. 


And  then,  too,  there  are  political 
considerations  that  lead  us  to  expect 
the  policy  of  nations  to  be  more  peace- 
ful in  the  future. 

The  foreign  policy  of  nations  has 
been  controlled,  not  by  the  people  but 
by  governments  and  administrations. 

This  could  hardly  have  been  other- 
wise so  long  as  the  people  remained 
ignorant. 

It  is  not  the  people  wmo  enter  upon 
a  war  wTith  a  light  heart,  but  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Carlyle  has  drawn  a  true,  but  sad, 
picture  of  a  body  of  peaceful  English 
peasants,  who  are  disciplined  and 
drilled  and  dressed  in  red  and  sent 
away  to  Spain,  and  there  placed  op- 
posite to  an  equal  number  of  French 
peasants,  also  in  uniform  with  guns  in 
their  hands.  At  the  w7ord  of  command 
both  parties  fire  and  thirty  men  on 
either  side  fall  dead.  "And,"  quoting 
his  words,  "in  place  of  sixty  brisk, 
useful  craftsmen,  the  world  has  sixty 
dead  carcasses,  which  it  must  bury 
and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  these 
men  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  Devil 
is,  not  the  smallest.  They  lived  far 
enough  apart,  were  the  entirest  stran- 
gers; nay,  in  so  wide  a  universe,  there 
was  even  unconsciously,  by  com- 
merce, some  mutual  helpfulness  be- 
tween them.  How  there?  Simpleton? 
Their  governors  had  fallen  out,  and 
instead  of  shooting  one  another,  had 
the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  block- 
heads shoot." 

This  is  the  history  of  two-thirds  of 
the  wars  that  have  been  fought.  Have 
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we  not  the  right,  then,  to  expect  that,  | 
as  the  world  becomes  more  and  more 
democratic;  as  truly   representative  ! 
government   spreads;   as    education  ! 
grows;  as  people  come  to  understand 
more  truly  their  real  interests,  wars  of  j 
this  kind  will  no  more  be  heard  of?  | 
But  with  all  this,  notwithstanding  j 
our  reasons  for  expecting  an  era  of  j 
peace;  notwithstanding  that  hearts  are  ! 
softer,  manners  more  gentle,  human  ! 
life  more  respected  and  human  suffer-  j 
ing  more  tenderly  cared  for,  it  is  much  J 
to  be  feared  that,  from  the  time  when  j 
war  will  entirely  cease  and  "an  era  of 
peace"  break  upon  us  and  an  inter-  I 
national  congiess  sit  for  all  peoples 
and  all  governments,   many  blood-  | 
filled  trenches  and  cannon-dug  chasms 
will  divide  us.  But  we  can,  even  with 
this  fear  with  us,  still  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  men  will  live  under 
better  laws  and  will  lead  purer  lives;  | 
an  age  in  which  wars,  although  they 
may  not  have  ceased  in  all  the  world, 
will  be  banished  from  the  civilized 
part  of  it,  and  in  which  international 
tribunals  will  sit  to  decide  interna-  I 
tional  differences,   and  will  execute  i 
their  decrees  with  the  help  of  the 
armed  and  united  forces  of  civilized 
society  banded  together  to  maintain  j 
the  general  peace.     J.  K.  White:. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

The  last  circular  from  this  institu-  i 

tion  is  an  unusually  interesting  one.  j 

In  it  are  contained  accounts  of  the  j 

celebration  of  the  fourteenth  anniver-  j 
sary  of  the  University,  and  of  proposed 


changes  in  the  space  allotted  to  the 
Chemical  Department,  besides  giving 
other  interesting  facts. 

Prof.  Ira  Runsen,  acting  president 
in  the  absence  of  President  Gilman, 
presided  at  the  recent  celebration. 
The  University  was  founded  on  the 
2 2d  of  February  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  as  that  day  rolls  around  each  year, 
all  the  members  of  the  institution  meet 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  the  city  to 
listen  to  addresses  delivered  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  peculiar  that  such  an 
institution  should  not  have  a  hall  suf- 
ficiently large  in  which  to  have  such 
meetings,  but  the  reason  is  clear:  the 
managers  are  interested  in  something 
more  important  than  fine  buildings 
and  large  auditoriums. 

The  circular  also  shows  that  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Chemical 
Department  is  larger  than  in  any 
other.  The  space  that  is  now  given 
to  lecture-rooms  and  working-rooms 
for  this  branch  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  accommodate  comfortably  the  stu- 
dents. The  demand  is  for  more  room, 
and  now  the  authorities  are  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  making  changes 
which  will  satisfy  the  demand.  Work- 
ing room  can  already  be  supplied  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  students, 
but  the  number  increases  every  year, 
and  it  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
more  space  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  proposed  changes  will,  it  is 
thought,  remedy  the  trouble. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
wonder  of  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  University,  that  it  had  no 
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Professor  of  English  Literature.  The 
gift  of  a  benevolent  lady,  however, 
has  enabled  the  authorities  to  supply 
this  long-felt  need,  and  now  this  de- 
partment is  to  be  organized. 

A  hint  as  to  the  kind  of  work  done 
at  Johns  Hopkins  is  given  in  the  list 
of  subjects  discussed  by  various  mem- 
bers of  the  institution  and  published 
by  the  Publication  Agency.  These 
are  all  original  productions,  and  are 
the  result  of  patient  investigation. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  and  talk  daily 
with  men  who  are  engaged  in  original 
research, — men  who  are  en^a^ed  in 
gathering  material  which  is  to  fur- 
nish food  for  the  thoughts  of  other 
men  all  over  the  world. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  just  been  materially  aided  in  its 
work  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  Joshua  Lever- 
ing, of  Baltimore.     This  benevolent 


gentleman  has  just  erected  a  building 
on  the  University  grounds,  which  is  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected. 
The  fact  that  there  is  such  a  flourish- 
ing Christian  Association  at  this  seat 
of  learning  ought  to  dispel  the  fears 
of  those  who  believe  that  Johns  Hop- 
kins is  a  den  of  agnostics.  The  inter- 
est in  this  organization  is  not  confined 
to  the  students,  for  the  professors  take 
a  prominent  part  in  its  support,  and 
in  maintaining  the  interest  in  the 
meetings.  The  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  a  lecture  each  Sunday  afternoon  by 
|  some  prominent  lecturer.  Portions  of 
Church  history  and  other  interesting 
topics  are  discussed. 

Other  items  of  interest  are  given 
in  this  circular,  but  I  cannot  discuss 
them  here.  C.  E.  B. 

I 


EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO, 


J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  we  note 
the  many  nice  things  that  our  readers 
and  exchanges  have  to  say  about  the 
Student.  The  following,  from  that 
very  ably  edited  and  scholarly  con- 
temporary, the  Newbern  Journal, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample: 

l'The  Wake  Forest  Student, 
published  by  the  Euzelianand  Philo- 
mathesian  Societies  of  Wake  Forest 


College,  is  one  of  the  best  literary 
monthlies  that  comes  to  our  office. 
Pure  in  thought,  elegant  in  diction 
and  comprehensive  in  scope,  it  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  is  most  cred- 
itable to  all  engaged  in  its  publica- 
tion." 

Such  savin o-s  as  these  make  our  task 

J  o 

seem  lighter,  our  burden  of  obligation 
and  responsibility  more  tolerable,  and 
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we  go  about  our  work  with  happier 
hearts  and  more  cheerful  hands. 

The  fourteenth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation convened  at  Goldsboro,  March 
13-16. 

The  convention  was  pronounced  a 
great  success  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  different  Associations  were 
well  represented — there  being  present 
in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
delegates.  The  attendance  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  was  very 
large,  and  all  present  were  highly  en- 
tertained, both  by  able  and  eloquent 
speakers  and  by  the  hospitality  of  the 
Goldsboro  people. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  harmo- 
nious, as  well  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this 
State.  A  sincere  earnestness,  a  deep 
spirituality  and  a  profound  admiration 
for  the  work  were  the  striking  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  whole  con- 
vention. 

The  history  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  one  of  success 
.  and  rapid  strides;  and  although  a  com- 
paratively new  institution,  it  is  doing 
a  great  great  work,  and  wonderful 
results  are  being  realized  from  it — 
especially  among  college  students. 

The  next  Annual  Convention  meets 
at  Durham,  and  we  hope  and  predict 
for  it  even  greater  success  than  yet 
attained. 

Whatever  else  North  Carolina  may 
be  censured  for,  she  certainly  deserves 
credit  for  one  thing,  viz.,  the  admir- 


able style  in  which  her  Pententiary  is 
kept  up.  She  simply  defies  compe- 
tition in  this  line,  and  sustains  this 
magnificent  institution  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  her  proud  name 
and  high  rank. 

It  is  true  that  North  Carolina  is  not 
able  to  build  decent  public  school- 
houses,  nor  to  complete  the  building 
already  begun  for  our  Governor;  but 
these  are  matters  of  minor  importance 
when  compared  with  our  most  elegant 
Penitentiary,  and  the  people  don't 
mind  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
such  a  worthy  object. 

Report  of  the  last  quarter,  ending 
with  February,  shows  that  the  ex- 
penses of  our  convicts  exceeded  the 
earnings  by  only  $10,467. 73.  Our  tax- 
payers, of  course,  have  to  pay  this.  But 
North  Carolinians  are  whole-souled 
'people,  and  what  is  $50,000  a  year 
for  so  grand  and  worthy  an  object ! 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  over 
which  our  people  are  justly  indignant. 
Our  newspaper  editors  and  immigra- 
tion agents,  in  writing  up  and  show- 
ing to  the  world  the  inducements 
which  North  Carolina  offers  to  immi- 
grants, invariably  fail  to  mention  our 
most  elegant  and  magnificent  institu- 
tion.   This  ought  not  so  to  be. 

The  following  from  an  exchange, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  sounds  rather 
modern : 

"President  Livingston,  of  the 
Georgia  State  Farmers'  Alliance  is  a 
candidate  for  Governor  of  that  State. 
He  says  that  all  candidates  for  Con- 
gress will  be  required  to  pledge  them- 
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selves  to  putting  crops  in  bond,  the 
government  advancing  eighty  per 
cent,  of  their  value;  the  government 
to  control  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  to 
advocate  the  other  demands  of  the 
Alliance." 

Probably  the  "other  demands," 
being  like  unto  the  first,  will  run 
somewhat,  thus:  The  government 
shall  own  all  the  land,  supervise  the 
farms  and  cultivate  the  fields;  own 
all  the  churches  and  school-houses, 
and  say  how  much  and  of  what  kind 
the  religion  and  education  of  every 
citizen  shall  be;  the  government,  and 
the  government  alone,  shall  say  what 
and  how  much  each  one  shall  eat, 
drink  and  wear;  the  government  shall 
examine  the  sanitary  condition  of 
America  at  large  and  humanity  in 
general,  and  say  how  long  each  man 
shall  live  and  when  he  shall  die.  Sic 
semper  tyrannis  ! 7 

The  famous  Blair  Education  Bill, 
after  being  thoroughly  discussed  (for 
several  years),  has  been  recently  voted 
upon  on  its  third  reading.  The  result 
was  thirty-one  yeas,  thirty-seven  nays. 
It  would,  probably,  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  reading  public  if  this  was  the 
last  of  it,  but  this,  being  one  of  the 
immortals,  doesn't  die.  Senator  Blair 
moves  a  reconsideration. 

One  thing  may  be  truly  said  of  the 
present  administration.  It  is  by  no 
means  an  inactive  one.  President 
Harrison  wrote  thus  in  his  letter  of 
acceptance:  "Only  the  interest  of 
the   public  service  should  suggest 


removals  from  office."  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  this,  he  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing from  office  35,800.  Moral:  The 
interest  of  the  public  service  has  been 
very  suggestive. 

North  Carolina  provides  its  pension 
fund  by  a  tax  of  three  cents  on  each 
hundred  dollars  of  property  and  a  poll 
tax  of  nine  cents  on  each  voter.  This 
levy  yields  eighty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  puts  North  Carolina  almost 
at  the  head  of  the  Southern  States  for 
the  liberality  of  its  grant,  yet  this 
State,  which  is  thought  to  be  so 
liberal  in  paying  out  eighty  thousand 
dollars  raised  by  direct  taxes  for  Con- 
federate pensions  pays  out  three  mil- 
lions dollars  in  indirect  taxes  as  its 
share  of  this  year's  Federal  pension 
appropriation.  This  amount  which 
North  Carolina  raises  for  National 
pensions  is  $1,100,000  more  than  its 
total  State,  county  and  municipal 
taxes  in  1880. — Ex. 

Yet,  the  North  is  by  no  means  satis- 
fied, and  one  pension  bill  after  another 
is  being  introduced  into  and  passed  by 
Congress — although  the  amount  now 
paid  amounts  to  about  $ioo>ooo,ooo 
per  annum. 

What  threatens  to  be  a  revolution 
in  German  affairs  has  begun.  On 
March  18th,  Bismarck  resigned  as 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
and  his  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  Emperor.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  to  what  led  to  this, 
but  the  most  plausible  is  that  both 
Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  wished  to 
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be  first.  Bismarck  would  not  yield  to 
the  Emperor,  nor  would  the  Emperor 
give  up  to  Bismarck.  The  result  was 
that  Bismarck  offered  his  resignation. 
We  cannot  determine  what  the  out- 
come will  be,  but  it  augurs  ill  for  the 
German  Empire. 

Bismarck  had  been  the  real  head  of 
the  government  for  many  years;  he 
had  consolidated  the  Empire,  and  had 
guided  it  through  many  difficulties. 
He  had  become  the  most  noted  figure 
in  European  politics,  and  had  gained 
the  respect  and  admiration,  if  not  the 
sympathy,  of  every  German. 

But  he  has  resigned  and  left  untram- 
meled  an  Emperor  with  only  a  year's 
experience.  His  successor  is  General 
Von  Caprivi,  a  soldier,  accustomed  to 
obey  and  to  command.  It  is  probable 
that  Caprivi  will  only  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  young  Emperor.  But 
there  are  reasons  why  Bismarck's 
resignation  was  a  necessity. 

Bismarck  is  a  staunch  upholder  of 
the  "divine  right  of  kings."  He 
labored  to  make  Germany,  not  a  great 
liberal  monarchy,  but  a  grand  con- 
servative Empire.  He  did,  not  what 
he  thought  best  accorded  with  the 
will  of  the  people,  but  what  would 
broaden  the  basis  on  which  the  Em- 


pire was  founded.  By  this  he  built 
up  a  great  Empire,  but  one  which 
depended  not  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
people,  but  the  size  of  the  army.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  people  were  educa- 
ted to  a  sense  of  their  rights.  Their 
voice  became  stronger  and  more 
united  till  Bismarck  had  lost  his  pres- 
tige in  the  Reichstag.  The  condi- 
tion of  affairs  demanded  a  change, 
and,  accordingly,  the  greatest  figure  in 
German  history  stepped  down — a  man 
with  an  iron-will,  which  has  been 
used  not  for  his  own  ambition,  but  for 
uniting  and  guiding  a  great  Empire. 

What  course  the  young  Emperor 
will  pursue  can  hardly  be  foretold. 

Believing,  as  he  does,  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  with  his  impetuous 
words — "those  who  side  with  me,  I 
will  welcome;  those  who  do  not,  I  will 
dash  to  pieces," — still  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  Eiberalists 
and  Socialists,  his  future,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Empire,  can  only  be  told 
by  Father  Time. 

But  Bismarck,  the  strongest  prop 
of  tyranny  of  our  times  disappears 
from  public  action. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  day  for  imperialism? 
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COLLEGE  NEWS. 

J.  K.  White,  Editor. 


Wake  Forest  headed  the  list  at 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion  Convention  recently  held  in 
Goldsboro,  being  accredited  with  six- 
teen delegates. 

The  North  Carolina  Inter-collegiate 
Base- ball  Association  seems  to  hang 
fire.  Wake  Forest  is  sick,  and  tired, 
and  disgusted  with  Inter-collegiate 
Association,  tricks,  manceuvers  and 
subterfuges. 

The  University  has  commenced  to 
hold  a  series  of  public  debates.  Rep- 
resentatives are  chosen  from  each  so- 
ciety. Eliminate  the  publicity,  and 
Wake  Forest  has  been  holding  them 
fifty-five  years,  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
week,  with  hardly  diminished  ability 
and  interest. 

Trinity  College  has  a  Congress. 
The  Archive  always  contains  full 
reports  of  the  bills  introduced  and  the 
motions  made.  As  we  see  objections 
raised  to  the  plan  of  college  con- 
gresses, we  would  like  to  know  what 
Trinity  thinks  of  the  experiment. 
How  does  it  affect  the  societies  ? 

The  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Female 
University  met  at  Wake  Forest,  March 
20th,  and  decided  that  they  saw  no 
reason  for  changing  the  former 
decision  of  the  board.  And  so,  the 
Female  College  goes  to  Raleigh.  Ral-  | 


eigh  is  expected  to  double  its  subscrip- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  set- 
tles the  matter,  and  that  our  promised 
sister  will  not  meet,  on  the  very  thres- 
hold of  its  birth,  enmity  and  enemies. 

Clark  University,  the  newly 
inaugurated  advanced  college,  sets  its 
standard  of  admission  higher  than 
that  of  Johns  Hopkins.  At  the  first 
examination  only  seventy  out  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing. 

Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  formerly 
-of  Wesleyan  University,  and  lecturer 
at  Johns  Hopkins,  was  elected,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  to  the  chair  of  Juris- 
prudence and  Political  Economy  at 
Princeton,  to  succeed  the  late  Alex. 
Johnston. 

The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  Prof.  Wilson  by  Wake 
Forest  College. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has 
been  entertaining  the  Boston  Brother- 
hood Base-ball  Team  for  the  last  week, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mike 
Kelly  and  his  stars  will  give  the  Uni- 
versity nine  valuable  training.  Al- 
though threatened  by  the  old  National 
League  with  base-ball  ostracism  if 
they  played  with  the  Brotherhood 
team,  the  University  went  ahead,  dis- 
regarding the  League  fiat. 
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Marshal  Field  has  given  to  the 
new  University  of  Chicago  ten  acres 
of  land,  valued  at  $100,000. 

Trinity  College,  as  we  predicted, 
will  go  to  Durham,  the  necessary 
amount  of  money  having  been  pledged 
by  citizens  of  Durham  to  cause  the 


Trustees  to  change  their  former  deci- 
sion. Raleigh,  upon  petition,  released 
the  Conference  from  its  promises. 

Money  is  a  great  thing — a  great 
thing.  Our  Walpole  was  right. 
"Every  man  has  his  price."  So  have 
colleges. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


James  A.  Hollomon,  Editor. 


Easter  ! 
White  Dresses  ! 
Spring  Suits  ! 
Campus-strolls  ! 
"Come,  gentle  Spring!  Etherial 
mildness,  Come!" 

What  has  become  of  the  glee-club? 
Their  midnight  chimes  have  been 
superseded  by  the  peals  of  the  night- 
ingale. 

The  First  Virginia  Regiment  Band, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  will  serve  music 
during  the  Commencement. 

A  GEM  of  Josh  Billings'  philosophy 
says :  u  Tongue-tied  wimmin  are  very 
skarse  and  very  valuable."    Well — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Riggsby,  a  photog- 
rapher of  Raleigh,  was  on  the  Hill 
several  days  in  March,  executing  work 
for  the  students  and  citizens. 

The  editor  of  the  Literary  Depart- 
ment returns  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  B. 
White  for  a  review  of  Capt.  Charles 
5 


King's  latest  and  best  novel,  u  Two 
Soldiers." 

Our  old  friend  and  fellow-student 
Bob  Hankins  is  on  the  Hill.  Despite 
the  fact  that  he  has  a  flourishing  school 
at  Carthage,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  will  graduate  with 
honors  in  June. 

The  Student  is  ever  alert  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  town.  The 
increased  business  of  Messrs.  Purefoy 
&  Reid  has  forced  them  to  enlarge 
their  quarters,  and  preparations  are 
accordingly  being  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  large  brick  store. 

"In  the  lap  of  luxury  one  forgets 
the  'lapse  of  time  and  the  slaps  of 
conscience. " — Ex. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Mills ^made  a  flying 
trip  to  Halifax  C.  H.,  Va.,  on  the 
22d  of  March. 

Misses  Nellie  Brooks,  of  Ral- 
eigh, and  Maggie  Dick,  of  Smithfield, 
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Va. ,  were  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Wiley 
Riddick  a  few  days  in  March. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Athletic 
Association,  the  officers  of  the  base- 
ball team  were  elected,  as  follows: 
Captain,  J.  G.  Mills;  Manager,  H.  A. 
Royster,  and  Treasurer,  John  A.  Wray. 

Drs.  Gwaltnev,  of  Greensboro; 
Pritchard,  of  Wilmington;  Carter  and 
Skinner,  of  Raleigh,   together  with  j  awarded  to  the  couple  making  the 


The  Parrot— (feebly)—  "S." 
Falls  on  himself  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cage  and  dies. — Lies. 

The  Riddick  Hotel,  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 8th  of  March,  was  the  scene 
of  lively  merriment.  Several  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  with  as  many  young- 
ladies,  were  pleasantly  engaged  in  a 
' '  Bean  party, ' '  at  which  the  first  prize, 


several  other  distinguished  men  from 
different  sections  of  the  State,  were 


highest  score,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  O. 
Riddick  and  Miss  Allie  Dickson.  The 


on  the  Hill,  the  20th  ult. ,  attending    prize  (a  bag  of  beans,  we  believe) 


the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Female 
College  Trustees. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Maude 
Martin,  of  Gordonsville,  Va. ,  are 
pleased  to  welcome  her  again  on  the 
Hill. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some 
people  don't  mind  their  own  business. 
One  is,  that  they  haven't  any  mind; 
the  other,  that  they  haven't  any  busi- 
ness.— Harvard  Lampoon. 

PROGRESSIVE  POLL-PARROTISM. 

Flora — "  Darling!" 

Eugene — ' '  Dearest !" 

The  Parrot— (solus)—  UR." 

Flora — "  Sweetest  I" 

Eugene — ' '  Loveliest !" 

The  Parrot—  (solus)— "A." 

Flora—  "  My  tootsy!" 

Eugene — "My  birdie!" 

The  Parrot— (solus,  wearily)- "T. " 

Flora — "I  love  '00!" 

Eugene — "Me  loves  '00!" 

The  Parrot— (angrily)— "S." 

Flora — "Does  '00  really?" 

Eugene-(kissing  her)-"Oh, girlie!" 


awarded  to  the  lowest  score  was  won 
by  Mr.  C.  L.  Felt  and  Miss  Eva  Belle 
Simmons. 

On  Wednesday  night,  March  12th, 
one  Ed.  Rogers,  a  colored  boy,  broke 
into  the  store  of  Messrs.  W.  M.  Dick- 
son &  Co.,  and  rifled  the  money-draw- 
er, securing  only  a  pile  of  coppers.  The 
thief  was  duly  arrested,  and  commit- 
ted to  jail  by  'Squire  Brew7er  to  await 
the  action  of  WTake  Superior  Court. 

On  the  evening  of  March  24th,  a 
birth-day  party  and  supper  was  given 
at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Fowler,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Columbia  Fowler,  Mr. 
O.  K.  Holding  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Bur- 
ton, all  of  whose  birth-days  occur  on 
the  same  date.  The  occasion  was 
highly  enjoyable  to  the  main-  guests 
present. 

It  was  the  writer's  happy  pleasure, 
together  with  several  other  young 
people  from  the  Hill  and  immediate 
vicinity,  to  be  present  at  a  social  gath- 
ering kindly  given  by  Major  and  Mrs. 
Crenshaw  at  their  pleasant  rural  home 
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on  the  evening  of  March  13th.  A 
more  amiable  host  and  hostess  it  was 
never  our  privilege  to  meet.  Indeed, 
their  every  effort  was  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  their  guests,  and  the 
wee  small  hours  flitted  away  only  too 
rapidly,  when,  in  the  scene  of  lively 
merriment,  the  midnight  toll  bade  us 
repair  to  our  respective  homes. 

As  we  go  to  press  a  series  of  revival 
meetings  are  being  conducted  in  the 
College  chapel  by  Rev.  J.  L.  White, 
of  Durham,  March  27  to  April  1.  Mr. 
White  is  a  strong  preacher,  a  fearless 
denunciator  of  wrong  and  a  zealous 
worker. 

In  lieu  of  the  usual  prayer  services 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  19th, 
the  congregation  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  reports  of  the  Golds- 
boro  Convention  were  rendered.  In 
this  capacity  Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat, 
Messrs.  Kesler,  Millard  and  Andrews 
made  interesting  talks.  Our  former 
pastor,  Rev.  R.  T.  Vann,  was  also 
present,  and  to  the  delight  of  both 
students  and  citizens  gave  us  one  of 
his  usual  meritorious  speeches.  This 
interesting  service  was  concluded  by 
an  earnest  appeal  from  Dr.  Taylor 
that  more  spirituality  should  pervade 
our  college  life,  and  that  those  of  the 
students  who  professed  the  name  of 
Christ  should  confirm  their  profession 
by  more  consistent  actions,  and  thus 
help  to  upbuild  a  truer  and  better 
spirit  of  Christian  manliness  at  Wake 
Forest  College. 


FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 

And  it  was  in  the  region  round 
about  Wakefield  in  the  time  of  the 
association  of  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people.     And  certain 
I  professors,  two  in  number,  and  bache- 
lors by  choice,  had  journeyed  thither. 
And,  too,  a  Senior  and  a  Prep,  from 
the  Great  School  did  follow  them. 
And  the  same  day  the  Senior  and  the 
Prep,  laid  schemes — iniquitous  and 
cheeky — against  the  professors.  And 
I  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
the  professors,  bachelors  by  choice, 
j  counseled  with  themselves,  saying : 
j  "We  will  go  up  to  the  mansion  of 
I  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  where  cer- 
tain lady-teachers  dwell,  and  let  us 
I  go  with  them  out  to  where  the  people 
are  gathered  together,  even  as  far  as 
the  front  seats  of  the  Synagogue." 
j  But  when  they  were  come  to  the 
mansion,  behold!  the  Senior  and  the 
:  Prep,  with  the  ladies  had  journeyed 
;  already  to  the  Synagogue.    And  the 
professors,  bachelors  by  choice,  were 
I  vexed,   and  exceeding   wroth,  and 
they    murmured,    saying,    "Let  us 
1  depart  hence;  at  our  Great  School  we 
are  mighty  men  of  much  valor,  but, 
in  these  regions  our  name  is  Dennis, 
which  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew, 
Poo-pe-nap.    For  verily  we  are  disap- 
pointed, which  is,  being  interpreted, 
j  left."    And  they  took  upon  them- 
|  selves  a  move  in  great  haste,  and 
I  of  what  had  happened  they  told  no 
man.    Now  the  Prep,  when  he  heard 
I  these  things,  chuckled  inwardly,  and 
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said,  "How  are  the  mighty  fallen!" 
But  the  Senior,  as  was  his  custom  in  j 
those  days,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  : 
saying,  "  We  named  'em!  We  cleaned 
'em!"   and  went  his  way  rejoicing. 
And  it  was  night. 

On  the  evening  of  March  19th,  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  students  was 
called  to  consider  the  plausibility  of 
petitioning  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist 
Female  College  to  cease  the  Ral-  j 
eigh-Durham  fight  by  locating  the  j 
college  at  this  place.  A  well  formu- 
lated document  was  read  and  adopted,  I 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  present  | 
the  said  claim.  Among  the  many 
intangible  arguments  why  this  claim 
should  command  an  earnest  consid- 
eration, was  the  fact  that  Wake  For- 
est could  present  more  and  prettier 
"sights"  than  any  other  location  in 
North  Carolina.  Again,  with  the 
cash  pledge  of  $262.5854  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deny  us  a  hearing,  if finances 
be  an  object.  The  Baptists,  too,  in 
order  to  increase  the  unanimity  of  ; 
their  denomination,  should  encourage 
Baptist  boys  to  marry  Baptist  girls, 
and  situated  as  it  would  be,  under  the 
shadow  of  our  walls  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  sociality,  that  this  would  be 
true  needs  no  conjecture.  Auother 
more  vital  point  was  the  assured  econ- 
omy to  every  patron.  The  evidences 
of  this  would  soon  be  marked  in  the 
saving  of  postage  stamps — sufficing 
therefor, — tender  smiles,  clandestine 
meetings  et  hoc  genus  omne.  With 
all  of  this,  however,  it  is  remarkably 


true  that  we  lost  the  Baptist  Female 
College  and — Raleigh  wins  the  day. 

As  the  wheels  of  time  roll  perpetu- 
ally onward,  and  the  first  gray  streaks 
of  each  new  year's  dawn  ushers  into 
the  eternal  past  another  flitting  year, 
so,  indeed,  do  as  many  interesting 
occurrences  fade  from  the  memory  of 
man  and  are  reverted  to  only  as  rescued 
from  the  dust-piles  of  history.  We 
reproduce  below  a  programme  of  the 
Commencement  party  in  i860,  that 
fell  into  our  hands  recently,  believing 
that  it  will  be  of  some  historical  inter- 
est to  our  many  readers.  Several  of 
these  old  Wake  Foresters  have  long 
since  followed  in  the  way  of  all  flesh, 
while  others  have  survived  them,  and 
are  filling  positions  of  honor  in  their 
native  State. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

[contributed.  ] 


A  Tube-building  Spider. — In  the 
Wake  Forest  Student,  Vol.  VI., 
page  38,  I  gave  some  account  of  an 
interesting  species  of  spider.  Having 
found  quite  a  number  of  specimens 
since  that  time,  I  have  recorded  many 
observations  and  experiments  that 
throw  light  on  its  habits.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  an  article 
prepared  by  me  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  So- 
ciety Journal,  the  illustrations  being- 
kindly  loaned  by  that  Society. 

The  process  of  tube-building  I  'have 
not  observed  in  the  natural  situation, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  widely  divergent 
from  that  which  I  have  observed  in 
captive  specimens.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  serviceable  to  record  here  the  his- 
tory of  a  tube  made  denovo'm  captiv- 
ity and  under  conditions  more  nearly 
resembling  the  natural  than  in  the 
case  described  in  The  Student,  loc. 
cit. 

At  10  a.  m.,  November  23d,  I  put 
a  fine  specimen,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  pines  the  evening  before, 
into  a  glass  jar  28  cm.  high,  5  cm.  in 
diameter,  and  containing  14  cm.  of 
damp  earth.  The  next  morning  she 
had  done  nothing  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  home,  but  on  the  25th 
she  had  made  a  brave  beginning. 
From  the  surface  of  the  earth  there 


i  stretched  up  along  the  glass  wall  a 
delicate  tube  7  cm.  long  and  1.8  cm. 
in  diameter.     At  9  p.  m.  a  shallow 

\  hole  had  been  du£  in  the  earth  at  the 

i 

j  bottom  of  the  tube  directly  beneath 
I  its  cavity,  and  the  excavated  dirt  had 
I  been  put  out  through  a  rent  near  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube.  The  next 
morning  (November  26th)  at  8  o'clock 
the  excavation  had  been  deepened 
some  3  cm.  and  turned  obliquely  to 
the  left.  More  earth  had  been  put  out 
through  the  same  rent.  The  spider, 
head  up,  was  resting  at  the  lower 


d 


Fig.  i.  — Beginning  of  tube  and  excavation 
of  Atypus  niger  Heutz  (?)  in  glass  jar.  a,  the 
tube  adhering  by  a  portion  of  its  wall  through- 
out its  length  to  the  jar;  b,  earth  partly  filling- 
jar;  c,  threads  of  silk  attaching  tube  to  jar; 
d,  bit  of  weed  stuck  into  the  earth;  f,  hillock 
of  excavated  earth  brought  up  through  tube 
and  dumped  out  at  e.  (About  %  natural  size, 
Drawn  by  the  writer). 
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extremity  of  the  tube.  This  stage  in 
the  construction  of  the  tube  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (Fig.  i ). 

And  so  the  next  three  nights  the 
tube  lengthened  as  the  excavation 
deepened,  the  little  dump  heap  grow- 
ing proportionately.  It  was  now  13 
cm.  long.  For  some  3  cm.  below  the 
middle  it  had  left  the  glass  wall,  so 
that  in  that  part  of  it  a  film  of  earth 
separated  them;  but  in  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  the  wall  of  the  jar,  with 
hardly  one  continuous  coat  of  silk, 
formed  about  one-fourth  of  the  wall 
of  the  tube.  The  tube,  however,  was 
not  a  lining  for  the  excavation.  Evi- 
dently the  excavation  was  made  to 
receive  the  tube.  In  one  stretch  of  4 
cm.  the  wall  of  the  tube  was  as  much 
as  5  mm.  from  the  wall  of  the  exca- 
vation. 

It  was  the  3d  of  December  before 
any  further  change  was  observed.  At 
the  lower  end  the  tube  was  then  seen 
to  be  more  nearly  completed  on  the 
front  side  next  the  glass,  and  so  much 
of  the  remaining  wall  as  was  visible 
was  closely  coated  with  earth.  On 
the  6th  the  tube  had  been  lengthened 
at  the  upper  end,  its  growth  up  to  this 
time  having  been  at  the  lower  end 
only.  The  addition  was  about  3  cm.  in 
length  and  was  supported  by  threads 
attached  to  the  jar  and  the  piece  of 
weed  (Fig.  1 ).  A  little  water  was 
poured  into  the  jar  to  moisten  the 
earth.  This  kindness  seems  to  have 
been  well  received,  for  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  I  found  that  the  tube 


had  lengthened  considerably  at  both 
ends.  The  upward  extension  was  5 
cm.,  turning  to  the  left;  the  down- 
ward, turning  gently  to  the  right,  was 
about  5  cm.  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar  and 
thence  it  followed  the  wall  of  the  jar 
along  the  bottom  a  centimeter  or  two, 
the  excavation  without  silk  continu- 
ing 3  cm.  further.  The  earth  removed 
had  been  discharged  through  a  rent 
near  the  upper  end  rather  on  the  right 
side  and  fell  down  the  slope  of  the 
previous  dumpings  to  the  left.  There 

!  was  little  more  excavation  after  this. 

[  Fig.  2  is  a  sketch  of  the  tube  at  this 
stage. 

On  the  night  of  the   nth  at  ten 

!  o'clock  I  found  that  the  spider  was 
not  alarmed  by  the  lamp  held  close  to 
the  jar.  For  two  nights  the  jar  had 
been  in  my  study  where  a  lamp  had 
been  burning  until  late.  About  eleven 

j  o'clock  she  several  times  pushed  up 
a  sort  of  flap  at  the  point  marked  e 
(  Fig.  2 )  and  gathered  earth  from  a 
tunnel  pointing  toward  the  end  of  the 
main  excavation.  She  loosened  and 
raked  together  the  earth  with  her 
fangs.  Hugging  the  little  mass  against 
the  maxillae  with   the  same  useful 

\  members,  she  ascended  the  tube  to 
the  level  of  a  rent  near  its  upper  end, 

I  and  with  her  breast  against  the  tube 
wall,  raked  her  load  through  the 
opening  by  outward  movements  of  the 
fangs.  She  sometimes  came  up  back- 
wards, but  reversed  her  position  before 
discharging  her  burden. 

At  12:30  a.  m.  she  came  up  to  one 
of  the  two  rents  which  she  had  been 
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Fig.  2. — The  same  tube  and  excavation  as 
in  Fig.  i  after  15  days,  a,  tube  coiling  at 
lower  end  round  the  bottom  of  jar;  bb,  orig- 
inal level  of  earth;  cc,  surface  made  by  exca- 
vated earth  discharged  through  rents  above; 
d,  threads  attaching  tube  to  jar.  (About  l/3 
natural  size.    Drawn  by  the  writer). 

using  in  this  way,  ascertained  its 
limits,  crawled  on  beyond  so  as  to 
bring  the  spinnerets  just  over  it,  and 
then  closed  it.  This  was  followed  by 
considerable  "plastering"  up  and 
down  the  tube,  accompanied  by 
stretching  movements  interpreted  as 
intended  to  increase  its  calibre.  I  have 
observed  that  rents  such  as  those 


spoken  of  above  stand  wide  open, 
their  edges  showing  no  tendency  to 
meet  again  after  the  separating  force 
has  been  withdrawn.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  these  stretching  move- 
ments served  to  separate  the  silk 
threads  composing  the  wall,  stopping 
short,  however,  of  rending  it.  New 
silk  added  would  strengthen  the 
points  thus  weakened,  and  the  tube 
would  retain  its  increased  diameter. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  tube  which  ac- 
commodates the  young  spider  is  in  this 
way  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of 
its  subsequent  growth  ?  A  little  later 
this  noiseless,  i  ndustrious  worker  came 
up  to  repair  the  other  rent,  which  she 
did  indifferently.  She  was  evidently 
finishing  up  her  "job,"  and  so  she 
proceeded  to  takedown  her  "scaffold- 
ing." Here  and  there  the  fangs  were 
thrust  through  the  wall  of  the  tube 
and  it  was  pulled  inward  and  loosened 
from  the  wall  of  the  excavation  and 
from  the  glass,  so  that,  excepting  a 
limited  area  left  adhering  to  the  glass, 
the  tube  hung  in  the  excavation.  In- 
asmuch as  the  tube  was  not  straight, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  of  nearly 
equal  size  with  the  excavation,  it  did 
not  dangle,  but  was  in  light  contact 
with  it  at  numerous  points. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  the  history  now 
given  of  this  tube  made  in  captivity 
is,  with  trivial  variations,  the  history 
of  the  tube  in  its  natural  environment. 
The  chief  features  of  this  history  may 
be  summarized: 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  aerial  por- 
tion of  the  tube  attached  to  the  tree 
for  support  is  the  first  to  be  made. 
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2.  The  excavation  in  the  ground  i 
keeps  but  little  in  advance  of  the  tube 
manufacture. 

3.  The  earth  from  the  excavation 
is  brought  up  through  the  tube  and 
dumped  out  through  a  rent  near  the 
upper  end. 

4.  The  tube  is  usually  placed  in  a  1 
nearly  vertical  position,  any  consid-  1 
erable  departure  from  the  vertical  j 
being  made  to  avoid  an  obstacle. 

5.  The  tube  is  so  constructed  as  to  j 
serve  as  a  snare,  and  not  merely  as  the 
silken  lining  of  a  "burrow."  Being! 
mainly  supported  by  its  upper  extrem-  j 
ity,  its  walls,  for  the  most  part  free,  j 


readily  transmit  any  mechanical  dis- 
turbance up  or  down. 

6.  The  tube  is  closed  above  by  the 
convergence  of  its  walls  in  part,  and 
in  part  by  the  simple  approximation 
and  adhesion  of  its  outer  wall  to  the 
supporting  object. 

7.  The  threads  composing  the  walls 
are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  have 
a  general  longitudinal  direction, — a 
fact  which  explains  the  ease  with 
which  longitudinal  rents  may  be  made. 

8.  Usually  the  greater  part  of  the 
tube  is  above  ground. 

9.  The  work  appears  to  be  done 
only  at  night.         W.  L,.  PoTEAT. 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES, 

J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


— Our  exchanges  have  been  unu- 
sually prompt  in  making  their  appear- 
ance for  March.  With  some  this  is 
due  to  a  change  of  management  which 
always  begins  by  reforming,  and  gen- 
erally ends  by  doing  just  as  their  pre- 
decessors have  done.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  our  new  brethren  of  the  pen 
will  continue  to  "hustle,"  and  have 
their  magazines  out  by  the  middle  of 
the  month.    WTe  greet  them. 

— An  examination  of  the  Randolph- 
Macon  Monthly  convinces  us  that  it  is 
a  first-class  magazine.  But  an  exam- 
ination of  the  exchange  department  in 
the  February  number,  in  which  issue 


is  joined  with  the  opinion  of  the  Ex- 
change Editor  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Student,  as  to  the  proper  function 
and  province  of  a  college  magazine, 
also  convinces  us  that  the  very  excel- 
lence of  the  Monthly  is  due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  editor  to  practice  what  he 
preaches.  For,  we  note  that  out  of 
thirty-three  pages  of  reading  matter, 
only  seven  are  devoted  to  what  the 
editor  considers  the  proper  function 
of  a  college  journal,  i.  e..  to  tell  "what 
takes  place  at  the  college  where  it  is 
published."  Continue  to  put  it  that 
way  brother  editors,  and  your  maga- 
zine will  continue  to  be  a  good  maga. 
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zine,  giving  the  talent  of  yuor  college 
an  opportunity  for  exercise,  interest- 
ing to  all  its  readers,  whether  from 
your  college  or  not,  and  a  welcome 
visitor  to  our  sanctum. 

—  The  Delphic,  a  new  exchange, 
published  at  Drake  University,  Iowa, 
has  impressed  us  most  favorably. 
One  of  the  departments,  The  College 
Forum,  is  admirably  conducted,  and 
we  commend  the  intention  and  aim 
of  such  a  department  to  all  our  ex- 
changes. Most  heartily  we  agree  with 
the  editor's  views  upon  the  proper  and 
legitimate  province  of  editorials,  that 
they  ought  to  discuss  questions  both 
living  and  dead,  both  local  and  gen- 
eral. In  fine,  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  just  as  much  territory  as 
the  editorials  in  any  of  our  secular 
papers. 

— Spring  is  here.  It  is  upon  us. 
But  we  don't  require  any  calendar,  nor 
any  birds,  nor  any  buds  upon  the  trees 
to  acquaint  us  with  that  fact.  The 
profusion  of  poetical  effusions  in  our 
exchanges  is  sufficient.  If  the  March 
exchanges  furnish  premonition  of 
what  is  to  come,  we  look  for  a  deluge 
of  "young  men's  fancies"  in  April 
and  May.  And  we  wont  complain 
if  one-hall  are  one-half  as  good  as 
"Twilight  Fancies"  in  the  Roanoke 
Collegian.  That's  a  gem,  and,  be- 
yond question,  the  best  college  poem 
we  have  seen  this  year. 

— The  Richmond  College  Messen- 
ger changes  hands  with  the  March 
issue,   and   the   April  number  will 
6 


have  new  names  at  its  mast-head.  We 
welcome  the  coming  editors  and  wish 
them,  the  Messenger  and  Richmond 
College  success  in  every  undertaking. 
We  haven't  forgotten  our  trip  to  Rich- 
mond nor  the  kindness  with  which 
we  were  treated  by  the  college  boys. 

— We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  no- 
ticing in  a  complimentary  way  the 
Davidson  College  Monthly  before, 
but  surely  the  March  number  gives  us 
ample  excuse  for  repetition.  We  were 
struck  with  the  cleverness  of  "  David- 
son's Lawn  Tennis,"  a  piece  of  heroic 
verse  recounting  the  triumph  of  a 
Soph,  and  a  young  lady  over  a  Senior 
and  another  young  lady  at  Tennis. 
The  author  must  either  have  been 
very  much  interested  in  the  young 
lady  who  played  with  the  Sophomore, 
or  an  enemy,  unrelenting  and  cruel, 
to  the  Senior,  to  have  found  so  much 
inspiration  in  so  trite  a  thing  as  a 
game  of  Tennis. 

But  the  Monthly  wants  to  know 
why  the  editors  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Student  place  their  names  after  all 
their  contributions.  We  gladly  give 
the  Monthly  our  reasons. 

In  the  first  place  the  Student, 
unlike  the  majority  of  other  college 
magazines  has  only  four  editors.  The 
magazine,  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  departments,  such  as  Lit- 
erary Gossip,  Editor's  Portfolio,  Ex- 
change, In  and  About  College,  &c. 

These  departments  are  divided 
among  the  different  editors  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  each  editor  receiv- 
ing those  departments  for  which  he  is 
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considered  most  fitted,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  retain  those  during  the  whole 
year,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
others.  Of  course,  attention  is  paid 
to  the  unity  of  the  magazine.  Now 
it  is  not  generally  known  how  these 
departments  have  been  divided,  and 
each  editor  places  his  name  at  the 
head  of  his  department.  If  our  depart- 
ment happens  to  be  weak  in  any  issue, 
the  staff  does  not  choose  that  the  blame 
shall  fall  on  the  staff  as  a  whole,  but 
upon  the  editor  of  that  particular  de- 
partment. This  acts  as  an  incentive 
to  every  editor,  and,  going  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  parts  go  to  make 
up  the  whole,  we  thus  secure  the  best 
possible  excellence  for  the  magazine. 

As  to  the  editorials,  if  one  editor 
furnishes  a  weak  editorial,  the  other 
three  men  think  that  he  and  not  they 
ought  to  suffer.  And  if  his  name  was 
notattached,  three  men,  whohad  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  editorial,  would 
have  to  share  the  blame.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  editorial  is  good,  the 
man  who  writes  it  ought  to  get  the 
credit  for  it,  and  with  his  name  to  it 
he  does  get  it.  This  plan  was  adopted 
in  order  to  get  the  most  possible  good 
out  of  the  staff  and  has  proven  a  good 
one.  L,et  the  Monthly  try  it,  and  we 
are  sure  that  it  will  agree  with  us  that 
each  editor  will  furnish  a  better  edi- 
torial, and  more  carefully  get  up  his 
department,  than  he  would  if  there 
were  nothing  to  be  gained  in  the  way 
of  individual  credit'and  nothing  to  be 
suffered  in  the  way  of  individual  pun- 
ishment. 


— One  of  the  most  admirable  fea- 
tures of  the  Vanderbilt  Observer  is 
the  prominence  it  gives  to  the  edito- 
rial department  by  placing  it  before 
the  contributions.  It  is  sure  to  be 
read.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Observer  writes 
all  the  editorials,  as  the  different  topics 
discussed  follow  each  other  without 
break.  We  think  it  would  be  a  bet- 
ter plan  if  every  editor  furnished  a' 
short  editorial.  At  least  it  seems  to 
us  that  they  would  object  to  being 
considered  merely  as  reporters.  The 
March  number  of  the  Observer  is  fully 
up  to  the  standard  which  was  marked 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

In  the  Texas  University  we  have 
carefully  read  an  article  entitled 
"Three  Essays  by  Herbert  Spencer," 
and  applaud  it.  It  is  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  doctrine  of  Laissez-faire,  and 
an  article  worthy  of  place  in  a  more 
pretentious  journal  than  a  college 
paper.  We  would  like  to  review  the 
cleverly  turned  arguments  more  fully 
but  space  forbids. 

— The  Texas  University  is  one  of 
our  most  valued  exchanges. 

— WTe  have  been  struck  with  the 
good  sense,  well  expressed,  of  a  short 
article  in  the  Kentucky  University 
Tablet  upon  "Preachers,  Teachers 
and  Politics."  The  writer  seems  to 
believe  what  he  is  saying  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  use  forcible  language. 
He  argues  earnestly  that  it  is  not 
only  the  preachers'  duty  to  help  pre- 
pare men  for  the  world  to  come,  but 
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to  do  all  he  can  to  purge  society  of  its 
evils,  to  secure  honest  government, 
good  laws  and  moral  legislation.  We 
agree  with  him.   The  preacher  of  the  j 
gospel  who  boasts  that  he  never  mixes  ! 
with  politics,  and  thanks  God  that  he 


never  votes,  is  no  more  a  faithful  min- 
ister unto  his  flock  than  he  is  a  good 
citizen  of  this  republic.  They  thun- 
der against  society  evils  and  corrupt 
practices  in  government,  but  never 
lend  a  hand  to  their  correction. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


'88.  Mr.  J.  E.  Tucker,  who  began 
a  school  in  Selma,  January  ist,  has 
recently  closed,  and  is  now  studying 
medicine  in  Greenville,  N.  C.  We 
predict  for  Mr.  Tucker  much  success 
in  his  newly  chosen  profession.  He 
was  one  of  the  closest  students  that 
ever  attended  this  college,  and  the 
medical  profession  needs  just  such 
men  to  fill  its  ranks. 

'73-  J-  J-  Vann,  Esq.,  of  Monroe, 
N.  C. ,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  the  State.  His  forte  lies 
chiefly  in  being  a  magnificent  judge 
of  the  law  and  of  all  constitutional 
questions. 

'88.  A  party  of  young  men  in  San- 
ford,  N.  C. ,  organized,  a  club  not  long 
since  to  be  known  as  "The  Henry 
Grady  Club."  Mr.  R.  B.  Eineberry 
had  the  honor  of  being  elected  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Eineberry  is  reported  as 
having  a  fine  school  in  Sanford.  We 
hope  to  grasp  his  hand  at  Commence- 
ment. 


'8o.  We  are  sorry  to  that  hear  Rev. 
C.  S.  Farris  has  left  this  State  for  Flor- 
ida. He  preached  his  farewell  sermon 
in  High  Point  two  weeks  ago,  and  has 
removed  to  Orlando,  Fla.  The  Bib- 
lical Recorder  has  this  to  say  of  him: 
"We  cordially  commend  him  to  our 
brethren  in  Florida  as  an  able  preacher 
and  a  most  accomplished  writer.  Our 
brethren  of  the  Florida  Baptist  Wit- 
ness should  make  an  effort  to  enlist 
his  sympathies  and  interest  in  the 
paper,  and,  if  possible,  secure  at  least 
a  part  of  his  time  to  the  paper." 

'88.  Rev.  M.  E.  Kesler,  of  Louis- 
ville, writes  he  is  busy  taking  out 
corpses  at  Fall's  City  Hall.  We  are 
glad  to  note  that  none  of  the  Theo- 
logical students  met  with  any  sad  mis- 
fortune in  the  recent  cyclone.  Mr. 
Kesler  does  not  graduate  this  year,  as 
stated  some  time  ago,  but  expects  to 
do  so  one  year  hence.  He  will  spend 
the  vacation  preaching  in  South  Car- 
olina. Bro.  K.,  come  to  Commence- 
ment, by  all  means. 
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'89.  Since  our  last  issue,  Mr.  D. 
A.  Davis  has  removed  to  Grovetown, 
Texas,  where  he  has  taken  charge  of 
an  academy.  We  are  sorry  to  lose 
Mr.  Davis  to  North  Carolina.  He  took 
a  stand  among  the  most  talented  stu- 
dents while  at  college  and  graduated 
with  distinction. 

'73.  E.  W.  Timberlake,  Esq.,  is  a 
successful  lawyer  in  Louisburg.  Mr. 
Timberlake,  in  conjunction  with  his 
father,  has  a  large  investment  in  real 
estate  in  Franklin  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

'79.  Rev.  W.  L.  Wright,  of  Reids- 
ville,  continues  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  good  people  of  that  town.  We 
wish  more  of  our  ministers  could 
secure  a  tenure  to  their  charges  more 
lasting. 

'86.  Rev.  J.  L.  White,  pastor  of 
the  Durham  Baptist  Church,  has  been 
engaged  in  a  meeting  in  this  place 
for  the  last  week.  Great  good  has 
resulted  from  his  short  stay  with  us. 
His  sermons  were  logical  and  forci- 
ble. The  Durham  people  are  fortu- 
nate in  securing  the  services  of  so 
faithful  a  worker. 

'84  and  '87.  Revs.  D.  M.  Austin 
and  W.  F.  Watson  have  just  closed  a 
very  successful  meeting  in  Carthage. 


We  trust  they  may  be  engaged  in 
many  more  such,  and  with  similar 
results. 

'79.  Dr.  C.  A.  Rominger,  ofReids- 
ville,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  finest  dentists  in  the  State.  He 
is  a  head-light  in  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination of  the  State.  We  were  de- 
lighted to  see  him  in  our  village  dur- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Baptist  Female  College. 

'82.  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield  has 
recently  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Fayetteville  Street  Church  in  Ral- 
eigh. He  is  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  we  wish  him  much  success  in  his 
new  field.  He  is  also  teaching  at 
Wakefield. 

'88.  Rev.  T.  C.  Buchanan  has  a 
flourishing  school  at  Pigeon  River. 
He  has  ninety-seven  regular  pupils  on 
his  roll.  We  are  always  gratified  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  our  old  stu- 
dents. 

'87.  Dr..Iy.  L.  Vann  has  just  re- 
turned from  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  He  is  now  a  full- 
fledged  M.  D. ,  and  is  prepared  to  cure 
all  cases  that  may  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  fall  into  his  hands.  We  predict 
success  for  him.  * 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

J.  A.  Hollomon,  Editor. 


Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  will  soon 
give  to  literature  another  novel.  It  is 
with  no  little  interest  the  reading 
world  awaits  its  appearance,  so  famous 
is  Mrs.  Ward  as  the  authoress  of 
"Robert  Elsemere."  As  to  the  lit- 
erary merits  of  this  prospective  work, 
we  are  notable  to  conjecture;  we  hope, 
however,  it  will  excel  this  claimed 
master-piece  of  hers,  and  at  least  be 
characterized  for  something  more  tol- 
erable than  length. 

Messrs.  Edwards  &  Broughton, 
of  Raleigh,  have  in  press  a  very  valu- 
able piece  of  literature  by  Col.  A.  M. 
Waddell.  "A  Colonial  Officer  and  his 
Times,"  will  give  an  insight  into  the 
life  and  figuring  of  Col.  Hugh  Wad- 
dell, that  gallant  officer  who  was  one 
of  North  Carolina's  firm  and  dauntless 
champions  of  Colonial  rights.  The 
Daily  Chronicle  says:  "The  book 
contains  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
and  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  North  Carolina  literature,  and  to 
the  general  history  of  the  country." 

The  April  Lippincott  has  a  novel 
by  Christian  Reid :  '  'A  Cast  for  a  For- 
tune; or,  the  Story  of  Love  and  Ad- 
venture." North  Carolina  literati 
will,  of  course,  welcome  this  work 
with  applause.  That  there  is  literary 
talent  in  the  South  needs  no  asser- 
tion, and  in  the  absence  of  a  respect- 


able magazine  of  a  Lippincott,  Scrib- 
ner  or  Harper  type,  we  feel  grateful 
to  the  Lippincott  for  their  commend- 
able desire  to  secure  Southern  writers 
among  their  cast  of  contributors. 

For  an  author  or  publisher  to 
gather  all  possible  information  from 
press  reports,  etc.,  and  compile  them 
with  other  unheard  of  and  unknown 
explorations  of  the  dark  continent, 
purporting  to  be  a  genuine  Stanley 
work,  looks  rather  strange,  and  yet 
this  very  thing  is  done. 

Mr.  Wm.  vSharp  has  finished  his 
biography  of  Browning  for  the  "Great 
Writers  Series."  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr — an  intimate  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily— is  preparing  also  a  life  of  the 
great  poet.  If  we  may  judge  the  tone 
of  the  latter  by  some  of  her  previous 
criticisms,  it  will  evidently  fail  to  con- 
tribute to  him  the  justice  his  "Life 
and  Letters"  so  well  deserve.  An 
opinion,  by-the-way,  has  been  gen- 
erally expressed  that  Browning  is  of 
Jewish  descent.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  true,  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
character  as  a  man  or  his  merits  as  a 
writer.  It  will  be  well  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Furnivall,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  that  score,  has,  af- 
ter long  and  persistent  investigation, 
proved  the  case  otherwise,  and  those 
who  entertain  such  belief  may  dis- 
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miss  their  false  notion,  and  hold  him, 
as  he  is,  a  genuine  poet  of  genuine 
Anglo-Saxon  blood. 

It  is  now  fully  three  years  since 
the  first  issue  of  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward"  was  published,  and  yet 
that  remarkable  book  is  still  the 
theme  of  indefatigable  discussions — 
oral  and  written.  It  would  be  trite 
in  us  at  this  late  hour  to  attempt  the 
review  of  a  book  which  has  been  so 
generally  diffused  in  literary  circles. 
An  opinion  here,  however,  we  trust 
will  not  be  amiss.  "Looking  Back- 
ward" is  unquestionably  a  fiction  — 
professedly  a  fiction, — but  unlike 
other  works  of  the  same  type,  its 
object  is  not  amusement,  but  proselyt- 
ism.  The  author  begins  by  making 
the  reader  realize  the  inequalities  of 
society;  indeed,  the  most  striking  part 
of  his  work  is  the  introductory  alle- 
gory in  which  he  compares  the  great 
masses  of  laboring  humanity  to  a 
straining  team  harnessed  to  and  drag- 
ging a  prodigious  coach,  on  which  the 
employers,  capitalists,  and  others  who 
perchance  are  a  cast  higher  in  worldly 
goods,  are  riding  with  comparative 
ease  and  comfort.  Our  sympathies 
are  indeed  aroused  as  we  hear  the  pit- 
tiless  lashings  of  the  driver  and  the 
distressing  groans  of  the  team.  To 
alleviate  their  trouble  is  a  human 
duty,  and  our  efforts  should  be  in  that 
direction,  but  is  paternalism  the  only, 
or,  indeed,  the  wisest  rescue  from  this 
thraldom?  We  realize,  indeed,  that 
the  issue  of  to-day  is  an  unrelenting 
battle  between  labor  and  capital,  but 


alleviated  as  Mr.  Bellamy  has  pic- 
tured it  in  the  twentieth  century,  with 
the  government  having  control  of  all 
industries;  dividing  the  product  of 
labor  equally  among  all  classes,  with 
no  plethora  of  riches — no  emptiness 
of  poverty;  with  the  ingenious  work- 
ings of  their  industrial  army,  consoli- 
dating labor  and  capital,  concerted 
action,  against  individualism — with 
no  idea  in  their  social  economy  of  any 
thing  corresponding  to  the  wage  sys- 
tem of  the  nineteenth  century — is 
rather  an  Utopian  fancy,  improbable 
and  impracticable.  Fancy,  as  if 
lighted  up  by  the  radiance  of  the  sun, 
can  look  forward  to  imagined  possi- 
bilities of  a  higher,  a  holier  and  a 
nobler  existence,  and  can  conceive  of 
virtue  more  enduring  and  undeviating, 
of  justice  more  unswerving,  of  forti- 
tude more  constant,  of  charities  in- 
deed more  ennobling  than  the  trials, 
^difficulties  and  obstacles  which  char- 
acterize this  fading  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  this  retrospective  glance  of 
Bellamy's  is  not  only  the  slave  of  im- 
possibilities, but  fatal,  we  believe,  in 
its  tendency.  A  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances between  the  workingman  and 
the  employer  is  dependent  exclusively 
upon  the  employer  himself.  It  is  at 
least  in  his  power  to  pave  the  walk  of 
his  employees  by  humane  treatment 
and  remuneration  in  comparison  to 
their  worth  as  indispensables.  Let 
the  social  castes  and  mistrusts  be 
hurled  to  the  wind.  Not  foster  un- 
deserving equality,  but  treat  the 
laborer  as  a  man,  and  one  whose  mis- 
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sion  is  as  lucrative  as  any.  Cease  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  the  aristocrats 
and  privileges  of  Europe,  and  offer 
the  relief  sought — not  equality,  but 
equity  and  justice.  Society  will  then 
share  alike  the  results  of  their  labor, 
and  the  reign  of  socialism  will  be 
realized  in  more  perfect  justice.  We 
believe,  sincerely,  that  this  industrial 
army  of  Bellamy's  fanciful  organiza- 
tion does  not  approximate  a  univer- 
sal desire. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  modern  fic- 
tion to  the  impassioned,  exciting  novel. 
This  is  not  uncalled  for.  Americans, 
living  in  a  country  where  business 
ever  leads  them  to  greater  exertions, 
naturally  desire  to  read  that  which 
calls  the  attention  for  the  nonce  away 
from  business  cares. 

The  novels  of  Thackeray  and  Geo. 
Eliot  have  long  since  been  laid  aside 
by  that  large  class  who  read  not  as 
much  for  benefit  as  pleasure.  Ex- 
amples of  this  tendency  are  seen  in 
the  late  E.  P.  Roe's  works.  They 
were  and  are  extremely  popular,  but, 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  they  are 
in  every  way  inferior  to  the  novels  of 
Thackeray  or  George  Eliot.  The 
characters  are  not  so  distinctly  de- 
lineated, the  scenes  so  true  to  nature, 
but  there  is  an  essence  of  excitement, 
indeed,  of  unreality,  which  attracts 
rather  than  repels  the  reader.  It  is 
'seldom  that  a  novel  appears  which 
can  both  excite  the  interest  and  com- 
mand admiration  as  a  literary  work. 
There  are  some  who  can  combine  both, 
but  they  are  very  rare.     One  of  these 


is  Captain  Charles  A.  King,  U.  S.  A. 
Every  American  likes  to  read  and 
learn  of  our  standing  army  and  what 
it  does,  but  literature  concerning  it, 
•and  of  a  kind  interesting  enough  to 
read  is  very  scarce,  and  it  is  delightful 
to  be  able  to  pick  up  a  book  which 
instructs,  and  at  the  same  times  drives 
away  every  outside  thought  but  that 
of  wonderment  at  the  beauty  of  the 
story.  The  career  of  this  author  has 
ever  been  marked  with  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. From  the  first  his  productions 
have  taken  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 
He  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a 
reputation  in  a  field  new,  refreshing 
and  entirely  worthy  of  his  talent.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  army  himself.  This 
anyone  could  tell.  For  without  hav- 
ing himself  lived  out  such  scenes, 
without  having  participated  in  form 
and  spirit  with  the  men  of  the  army, 
he  would  never  have  been  able  to 
imbue  his  stories  with  that  beauty  of 
naturalness  which  from  the  first  con- 
vinces the  reader  that  such  characters 
have  lived  and  are  living.  With  his 
flowing  style  he  boldly  carries  the 
reader  from  the  rough  but  glorious 
scenes  of  the  West  to  the  glittering 
salons  of  the  East.  He  describes  the 
comparatively  tame  scenes  of  society 
life  with  the  same  beauty  and  grace  of 
language  which  distinguishes  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  grand  scenery,  pic- 
turesque characters  and  startling  in- 
cidents of  the  West.  Without  one 
superfluous  word  or  thought  he  excites 
every  faculty  of  one's  mind,  perfectly 
controls  every  thought,  and  when  the 
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last  page  is  read,  the  last  scene  pic- 
tured indelibly  on  the  mind,  one  lays 
the  book  down  with  a  sigh  of  joy  and 
sadness.  Joy,  because  he  has  passed 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  hours  in  a 
life;  sadness,  because  it  is  ended,  for 
such  hours  and  such  books  are  few  and 
far  between. 

All  of  Captain  King's  works  have 
these  uncommon  merits,  but  it  is  of 
his  last  and  his  master-piece  we  wish 
to  write.  It  would  not  be  just  to  the 
story  nor  to  the  reader  to  give  any  out- 
line of  this.  To  be  appreciated  at  its 
true  value  it  must  be  read. 

The  title,  " Two  Soldiers,"  almost 
gives  the  principal  features.  It  is 
essentially  the  contrasting  of  two  dis- 
similar characters.  The  first  soldier, 
Lane,  is  the  incarnation  of  modern  and 
ancient  chivalry,  the  ideal  of  manli- 
ness. Ambition  urges  him  up  the 
rugged  road  to  fame,  not  by  short- 
cuts, but  by  the  highway  open  to  all, 
that  of  honest  work,  of  performing 
zealously  every  duty.  His  nature  was 
too  finely  moulded  to  admit  of  his  tak- 
ing advantage  of  another's  weakness. 
Modest  concerning  himself,  yet  in  the 
hour  of  danger  fear  is  a  stranger  to 


his  soul;  retiring  in  the  society  of 
many,  but  when  the  right  chord  is 
touched,  the  true  spirit  of  one  of  God's 
noblemen  is  revealed. 

He  is  not  a  carpet-knight,  who  dan- 
gles in  ladies'  bowers,  or  hangs  fawn- 
ingly  around  his  superiors,  but  with 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quiet 
pride,  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
defamed  and  slandered  rather  than 
bring  himself  too  much  into  notice. 

The  other,  Gordon  Noel,  is  the  ex- 
act opposite.  Coward  by  nature,  de- 
ceitful by  instinct,   he  manages  to 

j  shirk  all  active  duties  and  yet  gain 
promotion.  For  a  time  he  deceives 
the  world  with  the  shimmer  of  untruth 
and  is  admired  and  courted  by  society; 
but  at  last,  by  that  infallible  retribu- 
tion which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
come  to  the  false  pretender,   he  is 

!  shown  in  his  true  colors. 

The  lives  of  these  two  are  strangely 
intermingled.  The  one,  polished  and 
versed  in  the  artful  ways  of  modern 
life,  gains  for  a  time  all  the  praise; 
the  other,  modest  and  retiring,  is  con- 
tent to  find  a  place,  but  a  lasting  one, 
in  the  hearts  of  a  few.  Noel  was  a 
gentleman,  Lane  a  man. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY.'" 


Since  history  began  to  give  the  |  mind  he  created  in  that  mind  a  long- 
world  a  record  and  humanity  a  char-  ing  for  individual  independence, 
acter,  a  constant  evolution  has  been  Thus,  when  I  search  for  the  birth- 
going  on  in  the  minds  and  the  condi-  j  place  of  human  freedom;  when  I  try  to 
tion  of  mankind.  find  the  first  resting-place  of  the  demo- 

This  is  no  theory,  with  a  missing  cratic  idea,  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  no- 
link  to  break  the  chain  of  its  evidence;  madic  life  of  the  Israelitish  shepherds, 
no  hypothesis,  lacking  some  essential  who  wandered  with  their  tents  and 
fact  to  prove  its  truth,  but  an  unbro-  flocks  and  herds  over  the  hills  and 
ken  record  of  related  events,  traceable  plains  of  Asia;  I  do  not  find  it  in  the 
and  decisive.  pale  light  of  the  Athenian  Republic, 

From  period  to  period,  from  war  to  nor  in  the  glittering  magnificence  of 

war,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  Roman  Empire;  I  do  not  find  it  in 

the  evolution  of  human  freedom  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  heart,  which  was  for 

been  slowly,  but  surely,  working  its  so  long  the  only  repository  of  all  that 

way.  Now  blazing,  now  smouldering,  is  now  so  dear  to  the  human  race;  I  will 

the  little  fire  has  been  reachinghigher  not  seek  for  it  in  the  Magna  Charta 

on  the  thrones  of  kings  and  absolute  nor  within  the  unwritten  volume  of 

rulers,  until  right  after  right  and  privi-  the  English  Constitution;  nor  would 

lege  after  privilege  has  been  secured  I  expect  to  find  it  leaping  into  life  as 

to  j   la.    And  this  evolution  has  not  the  much-tossed  Mayflower  touched 

been  the  result  of  chance  but  of  de-  at  Plymouth  Rock, 
sign.    When  God  created  man  he  ,      But  if  I  were  asked  where  the  idea 
created  mind,  and  when  he  created  \  of  Liberty  had  its  birth,  I  would  bid 

*Anniversary  Oration,  by  J.  E.  White,  Orator  for  the  Philomathesian  Society,  February  14th,  1S90. 
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the  questioner  go  back  to  that  eter- 
nity behind  us  and  discover  it  imbed- 
ded in  the  everlasting  will  and  design 
of  our  Creator.  The  love  of  Liberty 
is  instinctive  and  in  striving  to  secure 
it  man  is  but  following  a  path  marked 
out  by  the  divine  hand  of  God. 

But  we  are  not  to  discuss  to-night 
birth  but  growth;  not  inception  but 
progress.  Go  with  me,  then,  and  we 
will  try  to  trace  the  freedom  which 
lights  the  world  to-day,  which  gives 
hope  to  the  peasant  and  feeds  the  long- 
ing of  the  serf,  from  its  first  faint  beat- 
ings on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Baltic 
to  its  last  glorious  though  bloodless 
victory  on  the  Amazon. 

You  know  too  well  the  nature  of 
man  to  expect  to  find  its  march  a  pro- 
cession of  unbroken  triumphs  through 
an  open  land  of  flowers.  You  will  see 
right  often  on  the  scaffold,  and  wrong 
often  on  the  throne;  there  will  be 
blood  on  the  trail  and  human  skele- 
tons bleaching  in  the  track. 

We  cannot  notice  its  lesser  victo- 
ries, time  would  fail  us,  nor  indeed 
will  we  stop  at  all  to  weep  over  its 
defeats.  Its  great  battlefields  shall  be 
our  study,  and  if  to  anyone  the  study 
shall  furnish  inspiration  and  a  deeper 
love  for  constitutional  liberty  and 
democratic  institutions,  in  the  light 
of  what  they  have  already  brought  us; 
if  it  shall  bring  to  any  of  us  a  deeper 
realization  that  we,  as  young  men  and 
Americans,  are  not  only  soldiers  in 
this  army,  but  prophets  of  a  grander 
day  than  has  yet  come,  /  shall  be 
satisfied. 


While  it  is  true  that  the  yearn- 
ing for  individual  liberty  comes 
from  God,  and  has  its  birth  with 
the  primitive  instincts  and  passions 
of  our  nature,  I  may  say,  with 
equal  truth,  and  with  equal  fervor, 
that  constitutional  liberty  has  been 
the  handiwork  of  man  himself;  that 
it  has  come  through  toil;  that  it  has 
come  through  suffering;  that  it  has 
come  through  endurance.  That  it  has 
not  been  the  work  of  a  divine  hand, 
is  attested  by  the  wrecks  we  see  along 
the  shores  of  time  of  constitutional 
governments.  What  the  toil  of  years 
has  often  wrought,  what  the  blood  of 
patriots  has  often  bought,  what  endur- 
ance has  often  reared,  standing  for  a 
while  to  attest  the  genius  and  the  skill 
of  its  architects,  has  perished  at  last  at 
the  hands  of  the  builders  themselves, 
and  man,  throughout  all  history,  has 
triumphed  over  the  work  of  man. 

Greece,  the  nurse  of  intellect  and 
of  art,  had  its  monument  in  the  young 
Republic  of  Athens,  but  to-day  it  is  a 
mausoleum  resounding  to  the  tread  of 
the  curious  traveler  as  he  peers  amid 
the  ruins  for  relics  of  its  old-time 
splendor.  The  flickering  glare  of  the 
Helleuic  star  lighted  for  a  moment 
the  shores  of  dark  time,  twinkled  bril- 
liantly at  its  zenith,  and  then,  losing 
all  hold  upon  its  satellites,  rushed  to 
its  sitting.  History  drank  its  story, 
but  the  dark  ages  covered  it  with  the 
pall  of  ignorance  and  shut  from  the 
sight  of  man  it  gave  no  inspiration. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Western  Ro- 
man Empire  the  world  commenced 
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its  dreary  march  through  the  dark 
ages,  and  for  almost  seven  hundred 
years  mankind  groped  upon  its  knees 
without  light  and  without  liberty. 
The  Roman  Church  began  to  extend 
its  arms  in  all  directions  until  men, 
enveloped  in  superstition  and  warped 
by  fanatical  zeal,  had  no  allegiance 
beyond  their  lords  and  no  worship 
higher  than  their  pater  nosters.  For 
awhile  our  eyes  are  charmed  by  the 
bold  and  almost  successful  attempt  of 
Charlemagne  to  revive  the  Roman 
Empire  and  to  establish,  under  the 
guise  of  religious  consecration,  that 
mighty  despotism.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem comes  and  the  people  become 
slaves.  The  Crusaders  begin  their 
march,  and  not  until  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands die  on  the  plains  of  Palestine  is 
fanaticism  satiated.  But  while  all 
these  things  are  happening,  where 
shall  we  seek  to  find  the  path  which 
Liberty  is  to  tread?  Where  is  the 
germ,  the  beginning,  of  that  which 
we  worship  to-day.  In  vain  we  look 
to  Charlemagne,  to  the  feudal  lord,  to 
the  Crusaders  or  to  the  Knights.  And 
we  would  despair,  but  away  up  on  the 
Northern  coast  of  Europe  we  hear  the 
beating  of  the  great  German  heart 
which,  through  all  this  dark  time,  has 
been  the  only  preserver  of  liberty. 
Just  where  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark 
now  stands,  there  lived  while  the  Ro- 
man Empire  was  at  its  highest  blaze 
three  sturdv  races — the  Angles,  the 
Saxons  and  the  Jules. 

Living  in  the  marshy  lowlands  of 
Germany,  they  had  imbibed  from  the 


black  and  impenetrable  forests  which 
stretched  between  them  and  the  sea, 
a  love  of  liberty  and  of  racial  inde- 
pendence which,  not  only  for  a  long 
time  withstood  the  legions  of  Caesar, 
but  which  for  centuries  after  with- 
stood every  invading  foe.  They  had 
their  military  chiefs,  whom  raising 
upon  their  shields  they  honored  with 
a  promise  of  their  lives.  They  brooked 
no  king,  and  in  their  assembly  we  see 
rudely  reflected  the  character  of  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

These  fierce  Germans,  blue-eyed 
and  gigantic,  never  surrendered. 
Capitulation  was  an  unknown  word  to 
them.  Under  the  guiding  genius  of 
Hermann  they  kept  at  bay  the  Roman 
Empire  until  the  forests  became  red 
with  Italian  blood.  They  alone  dis- 
puted its  world-wide  sway,  and  not 
until  army  after  army  had  been  de- 
stroyed were  they  overcome.  They 
loved  liberty  for  liberty's  sake.  God, 
when  he  planted  them  there  had  writ- 
ten in  their  very  natures  the  everlast- 
ing principles  of  human  rights,  which, 
even  to  this  day,  transmitted  from  sire 
to  son,  from  generation  to  generation 
of  their  descendants,  have  lived  un- 
broken by  greed  and  undaunted  by 
menace.  These  people  alone  preserved 
liberty  through  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages.  Charlemagne,  though 
blessed  by  fortune,  never,  with  all  his 
attempts,  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
Teuton. 

The  feudal  lords  ordered  their  vas- 
sals and  trembling  they  obeyed.  The 
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church  called  upon  its  zealots,  and 
they  surrendered  their  liberties  and 
their  lives.  Wars  shook  earth  with 
its  terrors,  but  throughout  it  all  beat 
the  great  German  heart  undismayed, 
true  to  its  pledge  of  liberty.  In  the 
fifth  century  these  races  crossed  over 
to  Britain  and  completely  extermina- 
ted the  Latin  and  Celtic  elements  they 
found  there  and  formed  the  present 
race  of  Englishmen.  Day  begins  to 
dawn  for  the  world,  and  mankind  is 
just  beginning  to  see  the.  beacon  of 


brooking  no  rival,  conquered  the  Ro- 
mans themselves .  The  Roman  legions 
prevailed  against  Carthage  and  Scipio 
triumphed  over  Hannibal.  Napoleon 
overran  Europe  and  the  French  Eagles 
glittered  with  fateful  brilliancy  on  the 
fields  of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz. 
Waterloo,  it  was  said,  turned  the  clock 
of  the  world  back  six  centuries  and 
drove  Napoleon  to  St.  Helena  to  die 
amid  the  thunders  of  Heaven's  artil- 
lery. Great  victories  gleam  on  the 
pages  of  history.  But  greater  than  all, 


Freedom  gleaming.  The  gray  streaks  j  in  the  momentous  results  that  came 


appear  in  the  East,  and  standing  now 
with  clouds  and  fogs  between  herald 
the  coming  day.  The  new-born  Eng- 
lishmen see  the  light  and,  like  the 
wise  men  of  old,  begin  to  follow. 
Rights  begin  to  take  the  form  of  laws, 
until  advance  after  advance  has  pre- 
pared the  English-German  heart  and 
nerved  it  to  make  the  mighty  bound 
it  is  soon  destined  to  make.  Time 
goes  slowly  on,  event  crowds  upon 
event  until,  on  the  15th  of  June,  12 15, 
we  see  a  great  army  encamped  on 
Runneymede  meadows.  They  call 
themselves  "The  Army  of  God." 

They  are  there  without  swrordsand 
without  cannon.  They  are  there  to 
fight  no  battle.  They  are  there  to 
spill  no  blood.  Yet  the  people  gath- 
ered there  are  about  to  achieve  one  of 
the  greatest  victories,  one  of  the 
grandest  triumphs  ever  won  in  the 
name  of  Liberty.  For  when  they  dis- 
perse they  carry  with  them  the  great 
Charter  of  English  rights. 

Caesar  conquered  the  Gauls,  and, 


from  it,  was  this  victory  over  King 
John  on  Runneymede  meadows,  when 
the  Magna  Charta  was  wrung  from 
him  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
the  English  Constitution,  which  has 
been  the  covenant  of  our  prosperity 
and  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 
The  development  of  this  Constitution 
begins.  We  do  not  see  the  germ  in  a 
night  expanding  to  a  full-grown  flower. 
We  do  not  see  the  Magna  Charta  at 
once  transformed  into  the  English 
Constitution  of  to-day.  It  was  not  a 
revolution  overturning  by  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms  existing  evils,  and  estab- 
lishing before  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  a  Parliament  and  the  rights  of 
Englishmen.  It  was  no  coup  d' ' etat; 
it  was  a  gradual  growth.  It'was  devel- 
opment over  hindrances  and  through 
blood.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  the 
present  Constitution  of  England  is  to 
the  Constitution  under  which  she 
flourished  five  hundred  years  ago, 
what  the  tree  is  to  the  sapling,  what 
the  man  is  to  the  boy.     Biit  if  it 
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was  slow,  it  was  sure.  For  as  Eng- 
lish rights  expanded,  the  forces  that 
had  created  them  grewT  stronger  and 
stronger.  Parliament  held  in  check 
the  sovereign  and  became  the  trusted 
guaranty  of  the  people.  The  great 
middle  class,  the  class  that  now  boasts 
a  Gladstone  and  a  Peel,  began  to  exert 
its  powerful  hand  in  directing  legisla- 
tion. The  Constitution,  in  the  onward 
course  of  its  development,  struck  right 
and  left  at  the  royal  prerogatives.  It 
dared  the  King  legislate  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  It  dared  him 
to  impose  taxes  and  it  required  him 
to  conduct  his  administration  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The 
same  spirit  that  inspired  that  "Army 
of  God"  was  in  it.  And  to  this  day 
the  same  spirit  has  always  been  quick 
to  assemble  its  followers  ready  to 
avenge  every  encroachment  on  the 
rights  guaranteed  them  in  that  Con- 
stitution. 

But,  while  we  are  rejoicing  over  the 
Magna  Charta  and  blessing  the  growth 
of  the  English  Constitution,  and 
though  we  know  that  there  is  but  a 
span  between  these  great  advances  and 
our  own  liberties,  let  us  not  forget,  in 
justice  to  those  hardy  adventurers  in 
the  lowlands  of  Germany,  that  the 
forcing  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  the 
constant  expansion  of  the  Constitution 
of  England,  was  nothing  else  than  the 
great  German  heart  crying  for  its  idol, 
and  yielding  to  no  force,  and  com- 
promising at  no  necessity,  as  it  bled  at 
the  shrine  of  its  idolatry.  And  going- 
further,  it  was  this  same  throbbing 


heart  that  beat  the  waves  of  the  track- 
less Atlantic  into  submission  as  the 
Mayflower  landed  its  colony  in  Mas- 
sachuetts  and  as  Smith  touched  upon 
the  shores  of  Virginia.  And  its  throb- 
bingsgrew  quick  and  gladly  exultant 
I  as  the  new  colonies  began  to  grow 
|  and  spread,  and  as  Liberty  found  a 
I  firm  foot-hold  and  a  safe  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World.  For 
not  until  then  had  the  army  of 
democracy  won  its  greatest  victory 
nor  commenced  its  grandest  inarch. 
The  bird  of  Freedom  had  not  plumed 
I  itself  for  its  longest  flight,  nor  the  bell 
of  Liberty  sounded  its  most  beautiful 
note,  nor  history  recorded  its  most 
brilliant  page,  until  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  carved  this  land,  and  then 
from  that  rude  structure  was  created 
this  union  of  indestructible  States. 
Greece  gave  us  an  example  to  prove 
that  democracy  was  possible  even  for 
the  ancients.  The  Teutonic  heart 
preserved  the  spirit  of  Liberty  through 
the  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  brought  safe  the  ark  of  its 
covenant  from  the  lowlands  to  Eng- 
land. The  Magna  Charta  promised 
and  secured  landed  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  the  industrious  peasant  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  English 
Constitution.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
us  to  show  to  the  world  what  repre- 
sentive  government  really  means.  It 
was  reserved  for  us  to  advance  man- 
kind by  reason  of  merit  from  obscur- 
ity to  a  deserved  fame.  It  was  re- 
I  served  for  us — paying  the  debt  we 
owed  to  the  continent  from  which  our 
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fathers  saw  the  dawning  of  our  glo- 
rious day — by  the  consistency  of  our 
example  and  the  heroism  of  our  strug- 
gle, to  make  possible  the  French  Rev- 
olution, which  shook  the  thrones  of 
Europe,  and  the  issue  of  which  to-day 
threatens  every  crown  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

We  have  secured  by  our  unswerving 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  popular 
rights  the  .consistency  and  strength 
that  Greece  perished  in  attempting. 
We  have  stood  the  storm  of  one  hun- 
dred years.  We  have  weathered  the 
gale  of  a  tremendous  civil  war,  and 
now  with  the  eyes  of  the  Universe 
upon  us  stand  to-day  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  another  century,  with  its  glo- 
rious promise  breaking  about  us  and 
before  us,  with  the  moving  influence 
of  a  fuller  National  love  impelling 
our  hearts  to  greater  achievement. 
We  stand  to-day  no  longer  the  doubt- 
ful object  of  a  world's  admiration. 
We  stand  to-day  the  one  fixed  and 
fastened  light-house  on  the  bank  and 
shoal  of  time,  its  light  shining  over 
land  and  over  sea  and  the  oppressed 
of  all  countries  take  heart  as  they 
see  it. 

Was  it  not  that  young  apostle  of 
our  glorious  faith;  was  it  not  our 
Southern  pride  and  our  National 
genius,  who  recently  stood  up  in  a 
Boston  banquet  hall  and  proclaimed 
liberty  and  love?  Was  it  not  Henry 
W.  Grady  who  said,  "We,  sir,  are 
Americans,  and  we  fight  for  human 
liberty.  The  uplifting  force  of  the 
American  idea  is  under  every  throne 


!  on  earth.    France,  Brazil,  these  are 
|  our  trophies.    To  redeem  the  earth 
from  kingcraft  and  oppression,  this  is 
our  mission,  and  we  shall  not  fail." 

And  I  transcend  no  bounds  that 
justice  will  not  sanction  when  I  turn 
aside  to  pay  this  tribute.  I  utter 
no  word  that  will  not  meet  your 
hearts  to-night.  I  let  fall  no  senti- 
ment that  will  not  find  a  place  in 
the  garlands  which  suffering  Lib- 
erty always  weaves  for  her  illustrious 
sons.  I  make  no  cry  that  may  not 
find  some  accordant  note  in  Freedom's 
shriek  as  Kosciousko  fell,  when  I  say 
that  never  did  knightlier  life  take 
wing,  nor  knightlier  form  lie  down  at 
the  chilling  touch  of  death's  cold  hand 
than  Atlanta  buried  on  December 
26th.  And  Liberty  never  lost  a  nobler 
workman  nor  a  more  enthusiastic  fol- 
lower than  Henry  Grady. 

France,  Brazil,  these  are  our  tro- 
phies, not  the  trophies  that  crown  the 
conqueror's  triumph,  not  the  war- won 
riches  of  successful  arms,  but  trophies 
of  peace,  trophies  won  in  the  race  of 
progress,  trophies  of  advancement 
won  by  example.  Where  did  France 
acquire  the  courage  to  attempt  its 
mighty  Revolution?  What  exploded 
the  divine  right  of  kings  for  France? 
What  inspired  the  Parisian  mob  to 
shout  "Down  with  the  Bastile,"  and 
what  nerved  their  arms  with  strength 
to  demolish  that  old  regal  dungeon, 
and  let  the  sunlight  shine  where  it 
had  never  shone  before  ? 

It  was  Lafayette  returning  from 
Yorktown.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the 
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troops  of  that  illustrious  Frenchman, 
who,  having  fought  in  Freedom's  war, 
and  having  breathed  the  smoke  of 
Freedom's  battle,  had  gone  back  to 
their  neighbors  and  their  homes  amid 
the  vineyards  of  France  with  tongues 
burning  with  the  story  of  the  fight 
they  had  helped  to  wage.  It  was 
republicanism  tested.  It  was  object- 
lessons  in  Liberty.  And  what  did  the 
French  Revolution  do?  It  shook 
Europe  from  base  to  dome,  from  cen- 
ter to  circumference.  It  opened  its 
ponderous  jaws  and  like  a  maelstrom 
the  effetism  of  Europe  and  France 
whirled  down  the  throat  of  the  huge 
leviathan.  It  shouted  on  the  house- 
top what  the  German  Reformation 
whispered  in  the  closet — that  the  age 
of  thrones  was  fast  going  and  that 
conscience  should  be  free.  It  was  a 
lurid  picture,  lit  up  by  throne-fed 
flames,  swelling  with  mad  rage  and 
tossing  like  a  sea  afire,  till  every  king 
in  Europe  was  scorched  by  its  inten- 
sity. But  with  all  its  terror  it  was  the 
crucible  in  which  the  French  heart 
was  tested,  to  come  forth  approved 
and  ennobled,  seared,  bloody,  yet 
strong  enough  to  demand  upon  the 
ruin  and  defeat  of  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war  a  republic  for  France. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French 
are  a  people  too  noble  to  be  enslaved, 
too  impetuous  to  be  free.  True  it  is 
that  they  are  too  noble  to  be  enslaved, 
but  their  very  impetuosity  has  made 
possible  their  freedom  and  the  libera- 
tion of  Europe.  They  saw  the  United 
States  begin  its  magnificent  existence, 


and  the  question  passed  from  lip  to 
lip,    "Why  can't  we  do  it?"  And 
from  this  their  determination  grew 
and  grew  until  in  an  impetuous  stream 
of  fire  and  blood,  it  swept  bourbonism 
and  kingcraft  away.     Even  the  fas- 
cination of  Napoleonic  genius  and  the 
glare  of  his  glory  never  destroyed  this 
determination,  and  after  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  a  republic  only  was  pos- 
sible for  France,  and  since  its  estab- 
lishment no  throne  in  Europe  has 
been  safe.    The  crowned  heads  ere 
this  have  sworn  to  destroy  the  Repub- 
lic of  France.     But  they  have  sworn 
in  vain.    They  may  bruise  its  lilies 
beneath  the  feet  of  their  horses  and 
the  wheels  of  their  cannon.  They 
may  shoot  to  death  the  young  repub- 
lic on  the  plains  of  Europe  in  that  not 
distant  war,  the  mutterings  of  which 
now  are  heard.     But  its  soul  will 
march  on.  With  all  their  power,  with 
all  the  accumulated  force  of  ages,  they 
cannot  stem  the  tide  of  democracy. 
What  an  inspiring  sight  it  is,  full  of 
hope  and  full  of  promise  to  European 
peasant  and  the  serf,  to  see  the  French 
Republic,  as  it  sits  down  to  Liberty's 
banquet  resolutely  and  calmly,  while 
around  stalk  the  sentinels  and  are 
stationed  the  out-posts  of  immense 
armies  and  hostile  powers  which  are 
about  to  make  their  last  despairing 
effort   to   preserve    their  tottering 
thrones. 

We  turn  our  eyes  to  a  country  larger 
than  the  United  States,  with  unequal- 
led geographical  situation,  with  every 
endowment  of  climate  and  productive- 
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ness,  but  which  for  ages  has  been  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance.  Without  sym- 
pathy, and  with  the  liberty-stifling 
hand  of  the  Catholic  Church  upon  its 
throat,  it  has  been  slowly  toiling  up- 
ward in  the  night  until  it  has  reached 
the  mount,  and  this  evening  we  greet 
Liberty  entrenched  upon  the  Amazon. 
Never  since  mankind  has  been  achiev- 
ing and  history  has  been  recording 
has  such  a  thing  been  done  before. 
Freedom  has  been  secured  in  other 
lands  and  in  other  times,  but  blood 
and  suffering  has  always  marked  the 
victory.  Brazil  has  laid  upon  the  altar 
au  offering  unstained  by  blood,  a 
republic  unheralded  by  the  shock  of 
war  and  un terrified  by  the  groans  of 
dying  men.  The  world  is  marching 
on.  We  are  leaving  the  necessity  of 
force  behind  us.  Conviction  has  sup- 
planted cannon. 

May  the  new  world,  now  divided 
only  by  latitude  and  climate,  lead  the 
march,  with  all  governments  and  all 
peoples,  to  the  fullest  realization  of 
Utopian  democracy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  task  is 
done.  I  cast  my  eye  towards  the 
future  and  behold  the  dawning  of  a 
grander  day.  I  see  the  forces  which 
have  already  accomplished  so  much 
in  secret  and  in  hidden  toil,  now 
working  out  the  liberty  of  mankind 
openly  and  without  fear.  I  see  the 
world  no  longer  burdened  with  king- 
craft, no  longer  vexed  with  oppres- 
sion. I  see  earth  emancipated,  the 
ballot  in  every  hand.  I  see  the 
Statute  of  Liberty  Enlightening  the 


World  on  every  coast  from  Bedloe's 
island  to  the  furthest  haunts  of 
men,  its  resplendent  rays  gleaming 
on  all  waters  and  writing  on  all  shores 
the  universal  story  of  liberty  and  love. 
Mankind  toils  no  longer,  the  yoke 
is  gone.  I  see  the  sentinels  of  this 
glorious  day  shadowed  even  against 
the  far  Eastern  sky  and  challenging 
the  destiny-blessed  West  with  the 
countersign  of  Liberty,  Equality  and 
Fraternity. 

The  struggle  of  a  life  grows  more 
intense,  but  its  bitterness  is  gone.  I 
see  Westminster  Abbey,  marked  by 
the  tombs  of  Presidents  as  they  keep 
the  watch  of  death  with  Bright  and 
with  Pitt.  The  flag  of  republicanism 
waves  over  Berlin  and  o'er  Moscow.  I 
see  the  Congress  of  Irishmen  meet  in 
Dublin,  and  Gladstone  and  Parnell 
I  the  tutelary  gods  of  every  Irish  heart 
and  hearthstone.  Turning,  I  catch 
another  vision.  War  has  been  lost  in 
love  and  sympathy.  Abitration  de- 
cides the  disputes  of  men  and  of  re- 
publics. A  mighty  Parliament  of 
nations  sicS,  to  which  all  governments 
go  for  redress  and  for  justice.  The 
federation  of  the  world  is  complete. 
And  as  the  dawn  of  this  glorious  vision 
grows  into  day,  I  hear  the  trumpet 
voice  of  the  millennial  angel  shouting 
over  the  land  and  over  the  sea,  awak- 
ing the  dead  hopes  of  the  Past  to  join 
the  song  of  the  Present.  I  hear  it, 
as  night  gathers,  and  nature  goes  to 
rest,  and  the  stars  begin  to  hang  their 
lamps  one  after  one,  singing  in  con- 
tent: 
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"Now  the  common  sense  of  most  holds  the  And  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the 
fretful  realm  in  awe,  battle-flags  are  furled, 

And  the  kindly  earth  now  slumbers,  wrapped  In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of 
in  Universal  law.  the  World." 


OUR  MORAL  DEGENERACY. 


We  often  hear  our  older  people  com- 
plain of  the  corruption  of  the  morals 
of  the  present  generation  and  the  de- 
parture from  the  good  old  manners 
and  customs  of  their  younger  days. 
They  speak  with  a  pardonable  pride 
of  the  noble  and  excellent  men  of  the 
former  days  of  our  republic,  and  vainly 
sigh  for  men  of  generosity  and  unself- 
ishness like  those  of  their  youth,  and 
affirm  that  the  virtues  hold  not  so 
high  a  place  in  the  breast  of  man  as 
of  old.  Allowing  all  that  we  possibly 
can  for  the  fascination  of  their  pleas- 
ant remembrances,  when  contrasted 
with  the  stern  realities  of  the  present, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  justice 
of  their  complaints;  but,  while  we 
believe  that  they  are  partly  right  in 
their  views,  yet  we  are  far  from  think- 
ing that  our  people  have  been  excep- 
tional in  what  we  think  is  only  an 
apparent  degeneracy,  and  we  are  sure 
that  they  have  battled  with  the  mis- 
fortunes producing  these  evils,  and 
have  succeeded  much  better  in  over- 
coming them  than  many  a  people 
would  have  done.  In  fact,  when  we 
*  review  the  moral  status  of  our  South- 
land at  the  present  day,  and  contrast 
it  with  what  it  was  only  a  few  years 
2 


ago,  we  see  that  it  presents  a  peculiar 
instance  in  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  where  a  people  have  so 
signally  triumphed  over  such  great 
disasters,  attended  as  they  were  with 
so  depressing  results.  I^et  us,  then 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  seeming 
degeneracy  about  which  our  older 
people  are  so  keenly  sensitive. 

Periods  of  transition  are  always 
periods  of  real  or  apparent  degeneracy 
in  moral  or  social  circles.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  old  order  of  things  and 
the  establishment  of  the  new,  in  a 
measure,  unsettles  the  minds  of  men, 
creates  within  them  a  wandering  dis- 
position, and  brings  out  all  that  is  bad 
and  mean  in  their  characters.  It  is, 
then,  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  years 
ensuing — the  period  of  transition — 
that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  of 
the  moral  degeneracy  of  our  people. 
There  were  many  pernicious  influ- 
ences resulting  from  the  late  war,  and 
which  are  ever  the  result  of  civil  strife, 
that  greatly  affected  the  South. 

The  poverty  caused  by  the  great 
drain  made  upon  the  South  for  the 
support  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment and  the  active  prosecution  of 
the  war;  by  the  devastation  of  a  great 
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part  of  our  country  by  hostile  armies 
such  as  Sherman  and  his  band  of  rob- 
bers and  incendiaries,  and  by  the  total 
loss  of  the  property  invested  in  negroes, 
was  a  very  potential  agent  in  produc- 
ing a  demoralizing  effect  upon  our 
oppressed  people.  Poverty  is  always 
a  curse;  especially  is  it  so  to  those 
who  are  reduced  by  a  single  blow 
from  a  state  of  affluence  to  one  of 
penury.  Few  are  they  whose  virtue 
may  not,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree, 
be  overwhelmed  by  sudden  disaster; 
who  can  look  on  misfortune  with  un- 
shaken fortitude,  and  can  bravely 
struggle  to  regain  wealth  and  honor 
in  the  midst  of  great  calamities,  and 
understand  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  an  Allwise  Providence. 
The  unfortunate  man,  suddenly  de- 
prived of  his  all,  is  often  too  much 
disposed  to  seek  solitude,  or  the  for- 
getfulness  of  the  wine-cup,  as  an  alle- 
viation of  his  sufferings  and  sorrows. 

Defeat  nearly  always  involves  some 
loss  of  independence  and  self-respect. 
The  virtue  of  the  average  man  is  very 
apt  to  be  dampened  by  adversity;  not 
many  can  succumb  to  defeat  with  a 
placid  mind  and  at  once  settle  down 
to  a  new  order  of  affairs  which  has 
been  brought  about  against  their  will. 
True,  there  are  many  men — as  many 
in  the  South  as  elsewhere — who  can 
face  adversity  with  a  stoical  indiffer- 
ence and  whose  virtue  remains  un- 
shaken in  the  midst  of  misfortunes, 
but  in  "every  community  there  is  a 
class  of  whom  this  cannot  be  truth- 
fully said. 


The  passions  aroused  by  the  great 
civil  strife  had  a  very  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men,  not  in  the 
South  alone,  but  all  over  the  United 
States.  No  student  of  human  nature 
will  deny  that  hate,  envy,  jealousy, 
and  every  other  savage  passion — pas- 
sions which  are  ever  the  result  of  war 
and  which  are  not  to  be  allayed  in  a 
day — have  a  very  powerful  and  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  moral  and  social  con- 
ditions of  our  whole  people. 

After  the  great  ends  of  the  war  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  the  negro  was  elevated  to 
citizenship  with  all  its  rights  and 
privileges:  he  could  vote;  he  could 
testify  in  the  courts;  he  never  lost  an 
occasion  of  asserting  his  much-prized 
freedom.  Many  seeing  these,  their 
former  slaves,  ignorant,  misguided, 
debased,  exercising  the  same  powers 
as  themselves,  and  being  made  the 
special  pet  of  the  then  existing  govern- 
ment, lost  their  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country. 

The  lack  of  government  in  the  dark 
days  of  Reconstruction,  or,  what  is 
incomparably  worse,  military  or  cor- 
rupt civil  government,  was  a  stagger- 
ing blow  to  the  social  and  moral  status 
of  society  in  the  South.  Who  can 
read  of  those  gloomy  times  even  now 
without  a  shudder  ?  How  our  souls 
are  stirred  when  we  think  of  how  our 
women  were  insulted;  of  how  the  mur- 
derer, the  robber,  the  destroyer  of  vir- 
tue boldly  did  their  detestable  deeds; 
of  the  profligacy  and  corruption  of 
those  who  held  the  offices  of  trust  and 
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honor  in  our  land;  of  how  our  best 
citizens,  insulted  and  imprisoned, 
were  denied  the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  character  of  the  government 
always  influences  that  of  the  people 
who  are  governed.  Corruption  and 
licentiousness  in  official  circles  are 
contagious.  Many  whose  lives  would 
otherwise  have  been  pure  and  virtu- 
ous, were  corrupted  by  imitation  of 
the  officials  to  whom  the  government 
of  the  country  had  been  entrusted; 
and  in  others  who  had  accepted  the 
issues  of  the  war  in  good  faith,  there 
was  aroused  a  spirit  of  revenge  against 
the  ravishers  and  oppressors  of  the 
land;  but  truly  invincible  must  be 
the  virtue  of  a  people  which  could 
not  be  overcome  in  so  trying  an 
ordeal. 

While  it  is  not  our  design  to  enter 
the  arena  of  politics,  yet  we  must  say 
a  word  concerning  a  certain  law  which 
has  been  a  very  great  moral  and  social 
drawback  to  many  of  our  people.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Law  came  into  oper- 
ation in  the  South  immediately  after 
the  war.  The  officers  who  have  execu- 
ted it  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
vicious,  unprincipled  men  who  have 
always  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  their  own  State, 
boldly  committed  the  greatest  crimes, 
and  shamefully  abused  their  power. 
Thus  this  law  and  its  executors  have 
engendered  in  our  people  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  government,  since  the 
operation  of  this  law  has  been  such  as 
to  induce  many  to  believe  that  it  was 
designed  and  is  still  kept  in  force  as 


an  improved  method  of  annoying  the 
Southern  people. 

The  change  of  avocation  of  many 
of  our  people  has  had  a  very  demoral- 
izing affect  upon  the  morals  of  the 
land.  It  has  always  been  held  for  a 
maxim  that  agricultural  pursuits  are 
more  favorable  than  any  other  to  the 
development  of  virtue,  morality  and 
honor.  The  immortal  author  of  the 
Traveller,  who  if  a  bad  economist  in 
some  things,  must  be  recognized  as 
authority  in  this,  says: 

"From  Art  more  various  are  the  blessings 
sent; 

Wealth,  commerce,  honor,  liberty,  content. 
Yet  these  each  others'  powers  so  strong  contest 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest; 
Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign  contentment 
fails, 

And  honor  sinks  where  commerce  long  pre- 
vails." 

Now,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war, 
many  seeing  their  farms  laid  waste 
rushed  to  the  cities,  and  in  conse- 
quence our  cities  and  towns  have  had 
a  remarkable  growth  during  the  last 
two  decades.  It  is  plainly  evident,  to 
even  an  ordinary  observer,  that  the 
results  of  this  change  from  the  farm 
to  the  town  bears  out  the  truth  of 
the  poet's  opinion.  We  see  many 
reasons  why  this  should  be  so  when 
we  contrast  the  many  virtues  of  the 
old  Southern  farmer — his  courtesy, 
urbanity,  probity,  his  hospitality,  his 
princely  generosity,  his  honor  so  dear 
to  him,  with  the  fawning  vices  of 
some  of  our  city  merchants. 

But  these  are  all  the  results  of  a  war 
which  has  very  materially  changed 
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the  character  of  our  government  and 
the  interests  of  our  people.  We  believe 
that  they  were  the  inevitable  results 
of  that  war,  and  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  while  our  people  have  been  in 
a  degree  affected  by  these  causes,  the 
effects  of  which  were  at  once  discern- 
ible, they  have  at  the  same  time  been 
laving;  the  foundations  of  a  grander 
and  nobler  civilization  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  These  evils  have  been 
met  and  for  the  most  part  overcome, 
and  we  are  rising  victorious  from  the 


fray,  for  evil  has  been  more  than  coun- 
•  teracted  by  good.  The  Southerners 
are  naturally  good  at  heart  and  could 
not  be  led  very  far  astray  from  the 
paths  of  rectitude  and  virtue.  Indeed, 
we  can  confidently  predict  that  the 
future  will  show  that  the  Southern 
gentleman  will  be  a  nobler  and  better 
type  of  man  than  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared, and  that  the  Southern  woman 
will  be  what  she  has  been  in  the 
past. 

R.  L.  Paschal. 


TWO  SUMMERS. 


At  an  open  window  of  a  hotel  at  a 
noted  summer-resort  stood  a  young 
girl  gazing  out  to  where  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  seemed  to  touch  the 
blue  sky.  A  slight  frown  was  upon 
her  forehead,  but  this  did  not  in  the 
least  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
face.  The  dark-brown  eyes,  set  like 
diamonds  in  a  complexion  dazzlingly 
pure,  were  capable  of  being  either 
merry  or  sad,  could  flash  forth  a  proud 
defiance  to  the  wTorld,  or  reveal  unsus- 
pected depths  of  tenderness.  Dark 
hair  enhanced  the  regal  beauty  of  the 
small  head.  The  little  nose,  just  the 
least  bit  retrousse,  added  piquancy  to 
the  face,  otherwise  perfectly  moulded. 
The  slight,  graceful  figure,  dressed  in 
pure  white;  the  sweet,  red  lips  pressed 
together  with  the  least  bit  of  a  pout; 
the  dark  eyes,  shaded  by  the  long 


I  heavy  lashes,  gazing  mechanically  up 
the  mountains  would  have  formed  a 
fit  model  of  maiden  meditation.  The 
lawn  in  front  wras  covered  with  groups 

:  of  merry  idlers,  and  here  and  there 
couples  .who  consider  "two's  com- 

|  pany,  three's  a  crowd."    Gay  chat- 

I  tering  and  silvery  laughter  filled  the 
air.  She  was  thinking  of  how  weari- 
some this  life  was,  hearing  nothing  but 
the  merest  nonsense,  doing  nothing 
but  idle  away  the  time  as  if  life  was  a 
journey  best  hurried  through.  Soon 
the  attention  of  all  was  centered  upon 
a  tall  stranger  making  his  way  up  to 
the  hotel.  Dark-gray  eyes,  a  clean 
shaven,  intelligent  face,  a  somewhat 
massive  head  firmly  set  on  broad 
shoulders — she  noticed  all  these  de- 
tails at  a  glance  and  his  bearing  raised 
in  her  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  the 
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ordinary  society  man.  No  one  greeted 
him  till  he  had  almost  reached  the 
hotel,  when  one  of  the  merry-making 
young  men  started  forward,  with  as- 
tonishment pictured  on  his  face,  and 
exclaimed,  "By  Jove,  if  it  isn't  Wil- 
lard  Noble!"  Soon  it  was  whispered 
about  that  he  was  rich  and  a  confirmed 
woman-hater.  But  the  two  young  men 
seated  themselves,  as  fortune  would 
have  it,  directly  under  the  window  at 
which  the  young  girl  was  standing, 
and  she  could  not  but  overhear  the 
conversation ;  and  in  truth,  she  was  not 
without  that  Eve-like  curiosity  which 
has  ever  been  characteristic  of  woman. 

"  How  in  the  world  does  it  happen, 
Willard,  that  you  should  come  to 
such  a  place  as  this?  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  captivated  by  some  of 
the  other  sex." 

"You  need  not  be  anxious  on  that 
score,  Harry.  But  my  mother  was 
afraid  my  health  would  be  injured  by 
working  too  hard  during  this  weather 
and  so,  you  see,  I  am  here." 

uOh,  I  thought  at  first  that  you 
might  possibly  have  overcome  your 
aversion  to  the  fair  sex,  and  had  come 
here  to  have  a  tiff  at  some  of  our 
beauties. ' ' 

"Hardly  for  any  such  object  as 
that.  I  have,  and  always  expect  to 
have,  the  same  opinion  of  the  society 
woman  of  to-day.  And  there  is  not 
one,  always  excepting  my  mother, 
for  whose  love  I  would  go  to  yonder 
gate." 

"Be  sure  you  don't  change  your 
mind,  for  there  are  some  very  fascina- 


ting ladies  here.  Indeed,  I  myself  am 

stuck  fast.     Among  others  there  is  a 

Miss  Merwyn,  who — " 

But  at  the  mention  of  this  name  the 
I  young  girl,  thinking  the  conversation 
j  too  personal,  withdrew  from  the  win- 
]  dow  and  went  out  on  the  lawn.  As 
I  she  passed  out,  Noble,  with  a  faint 

show  of  interest,   asked,    "Who  is 

that?" 

"She  is  the  Miss  Doris  Merwyn 
whom  I  was  just  talking  of.  She  is 
an  enigma  here.  Has  no  special 
friends,  and  no  one  seems  to  know 
anything  about  her  except  that  she  is 
an  orphan  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
invalid  aunt." 

Early  next  morning  Noble  took  a 
ramble  with  dog  and  gun,  not  so  much 
I  to  hunt  as  to  have  a  quiet  walk  away 
!  from  the  disagreeable  gaiety  at  the 
!  hotel.     He  ascended  the  mountain 
and  stood  gazing  down  upon  the  pano- 
rama below.     At  last,  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  saw  it  was  getting  late,  and 
with  a  sigh  picked  up  his  gun  and 
started  down.     Coining  upon  an  open 
space  he  stopped  to  again  admire  the 
scene.  Green  fields  covered  with  grass 
I  extended  to  the  horizon,  broken  here 
j  and  there  by  the  windings  of  the  river 
j  which  reflected  the  soft  beauty  of  the 
!  blue  sky;  the  little  cottages  of  the 
I  mountaineers  surrounded  by  a  few 
|  trees  were  scattered  around  the  base. 
Turning  his  eyes  he  became  aware  that 
there  was  another  person  present.  A 
young  girl  was  standing  upon  a  rock 
|  which  abruptly  jutted  out  of  the 
i  mountain  side  and  he  recognized  her 
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as  Miss  Merwyn.  He  wondered  how  I 
it  was  that  she  was  on  this  rock,  for  it 
was  not  one  that  an  ordinary  woman 
would  care  to  ascend,  but  he  was  soon 
lost  in  contemplation  of  the  picture 
she  presented.  She  had  loosed  her 
hair  and  its  dark  folds  were  floating  i 
on  the  mountain  breeze;  her  face  was  ; 
concealed  by  the  large  hat  jauntily  set 
on  the  back  of  her  head;  the  simple 
white  dress,  flowing  gracefully  to  her 
feet,  charmingly  setting  off  the  slight 
figure.  All  this  was  outlined  against 
the  green  fields  below.  She,  too,  is 
gazing  on  the  same  scene  but  soon 
turns  to  descend.  He  watches  her 
with  a  growing  interest.  She  has  not 
perceived  hirn  yet  and  looks  with  a 
little  dismay  upon  the  descent  before 
her.  He  catches  just  the  least  glimpse 
of  a  dainty  ankle  as  she  cautiously 
seeks  a  safe  foothold.  All  goes  well,  j 
till  almost  at  the  bottom  she  feels  a  j 
treacherous  stone  giving  way,  and 
with  a  little  scream  jumps  forward  and 
safely  reaches  the  ground.  Noble 
starts  forward  when  he  sees  her  about 
to  fall,  and  now  finds  himself  before 
her  with  the  responsibility  of  making 
a  graceful  excuse  resting  upon  him. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Merwyn.  My 
name  is  Willard  Noble.     You  must 
excuse  my  abrupt  appearance;  but  see-  ' 
ing you  about  to  fall,  I  started  forward  I 
thinking  I  might  possibly  be  of  some 
service. ' ' 

With  a  lovely  blush  she  replied:  "I 
hope  you  do  not  think  my  conduct 
unwomanly,  Mr.  Noble;  but  I  can 
obtain  the  finest  view  from  this  rock 


and  that  explains  my  presence  on  it. 
I  did  indeed  wish  for  a  friendly  hand 
a  moment  ago,  but  I  escaped,  thanks 
to  my  usual  fortune. " 

UI  hope  you  may  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  the  old  maxim,  '  Those  whom 
the  gods  love  die  soon.'  " 

They  have  now  started  to  the  hotel 
and  she  enlivens  the  walk  with  a 
bright,  piquant  fluency.  And  when 
the  hotel  is  reached  they  part,  he, 
with  a  decided  change  in  his  opinion 
of  women,  and  especially  of  one 
woman,  while  she  goes  to  her  room 
smiling  as  she  thinks  of  yesterday's 
words,  and  relieved  that  at  last  there 
is  some  one  with  whom  she  can  enjoy 
herself. 

Somehow  Willard  managed  to  be 
with  her  much  during  the  following 
summer  and  the  days  went  by  with- 
out count. 

One  night  towards  the  close  of  the 
season  he  was  pacing  restlessly  up 
and  down  his  room,  thinking  of  the 
nearly  past  summer.  He  looked  upon 
the  past  month  with  wonder.  He 
thought  of  the  condition  of  his  mind 
when  he  came  here;  how  changed 
was  his  whole  nature  now.  Then  he 
had  no  ambition  higher  than  his 
studies,  but  now  another  element  had 
entered  into  his  existence;  now  he 
wished  to  labor  for  another  object, 
wished  to  make  himself  worthy  of  the 
woman  who  was  the  one  object  of  his 
life.  He  looked  upon  to-morrow  as 
the  Waterloo  which  would  either 
make  or  mar  his  life,  to-morrow  was 
to  decide  his  future  happiness.  He 
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looked  out  of  the  window.  The  night 
was  calm  and  beautiful.  Occasional 
light  clouds  flitted  across  the  deep 
blue  heavens,  obscuring  here  and 
there  a  star  in  their  course.  Noble 
thought,  as  he  saw  a  star  faintly  shin- 
ing from  behind  the  fleecy  mass,  "And 
so  was  my  life  before  it  was  cleared 
by  the  influence  of  one  small  woman. 
Her  hand  swept  away  the  cloud  which 
obscured  the  beauty  around  me.  And 
to-morrow  the  same  hand  may  place 
a  still  darker  veil  before  me.  The 
world  was  dreary  enough  before,  but 
what  would  it  be  if — "  He  stopped 
this  train  of  thought  with  the  resolve 
that  he  must  and  would  suceeed. 

He  did  not  see  Doris  next  day  till 
in  the  evening,  when  dusk  was  begin- 
ning to  put  a  glamour  over  inanimate 
nature.  He  perceived  her  standing 
by  a  tree  pensively  gazing  up  the 
mountain  side.  He  stood  for  some 
time  with  hope,  dread,  and  longing 
contending  in  his  heart.  The  beauti- 
ful angelic  face,  with  the  dark  eyes 
so  full  of  subdued  sadness,  as  if  on 
thoughts  not  of  the  present  but  of  the 
past  intent.  His  heart  went  out  in  a 
great  longing.  The  form,  so  slight, 
so  ethereal,  its  curves  gracefully  melt- 
ing into  one  another,  seemed  not  of 
this  world  but  of  a  higher,  purer  ex-  • 
istence.  It  did  not  need  the  artifices 
of  fashion  to  make  it  beautiful,  but  was 
endowed  by  nature  with  those  graces 
which  are  heaven-given  and  not  arti- 
ficial. Those  sweet  lips,  so  pensively 
pressed  together,  might  brighten  his 
whole  life,  or  take  away  every  ray  of 


hope.  He  noticed  a  little  rosebud 
which  she  was  wearing,  now  faded, 
but  which  he  had  given  her  the  day 
before,  and  a  hope  that  all  was  well 
rushed  over  him. 

He  approached  and  asked  her  to 
walk  a  little  ways  with  him  as  he  had 
something  important  to  tell  her. 
They  walked  slowly  out  towards  the 
mountain  and  a  former  scene  came  to 
Willard. 

"Miss  Merwyn,  up  yonder,  three 
months  ago,  began  a  new  existence 
for  me.  This  has  broadened  and 
deepened  my  life  immeasurably,  and 
it  depends  on  you  whether  its  influ- 
ence shall  continue  to  grow  or  stop 
now." 

"Mr.  Noble,  I  do  not  understand 
in  what  way  I  can  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence on  your  future  life." 

"Miss  Doris,  you  must  remember 
the  incident  which  happened  on  this 
mountain  the  second  day  I  was  here. 
When  I  came  here,  I  was  one  who 
despised  all  woman-kind.  Now  I  am 
altogether  different.  Miss  Doris,"  reso- 
lutely taking  both  of  the  little  hands, 
"you  cannot  have  misunderstood  me. 
You  know  that  I  am  no  carpet-knight 
who  idles  away  his  time  in  ladies'  bow- 
ers; you  know  that  you  are  the  only 
woman  to  whom  I  have  in  the  least 
paid  attention.  You  have  seen  this  a 
long  time,  a  woman  of  your  penetra- 
tion could  not  help  seeing  it.  I  have 
tried  to  hope  with  all  a  lover's  fond- 
ness. I  have  tried  to  catch  glimpses 
of  your  heart  and  sometimes  have 
been  almost  certain  that  all  was  not 
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in  vain.  Doris — permit  me  to  call  you 
this — Doris,  can  you  return  my  love?" 

At  last  it  had  come.  She  had  not 
expected  this.  She  had  not  intended 
when  their  acquaintance  first  began 
to  carry  it  so  far,  but  he  was  so  pleas- 
ant as  a  companion.  He  seeing  her 
hesitate,  said  with  a  voice  tremulous 
with  something  like  agony:  "Doris, 
think  well  before  you  mar,  ruin  my 
life.  I  am  in  earnest;  have  always 
been  so.  It  is  life  or  death  with  me, 
for  without  you  my  life  will  indeed 
be  a  living  death." 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  sobbed  helplessly.  He  read  his 
answer  in  the  tears — the  unwilling- 
ness, may  be  the  inability,  of  her  heart 
to  respond  to  his.  Then  a  wave  of 
anger  rushed  over  him  when  he 
thought  of  her  tacit  encouragement, 
of  her  pretended  preference,  of  the 
many  rides  and  walks,  when  he  had 
been  led  to  expect  that  her  heart  was 
free  to  him.  With  a  bitterness  of 
heart,  with  the  quiet  which  sometimes 
signifies  the  greatest  passion,  he  said: 
"I  expected  a  different  ending  from 
this.  I  thought  I  had  met  a  woman 
who  was  not  an  accomplished  coquette. 
Now  I  can  comprehend  all  your 
smiles  and  simulated  friendship.  You 
think  you  have  added  one  more  sub- 
missive fool  to  your  train,  but  you 
will  find  yourself  mistaken.  You 
ought  to  know  that  I  could  not  keep 
up  any  pretense  of  friendship  with 
one  who  has  trampled  on  the  holiest 
feelings  of  a  man.  You  try  to  con- 
ceal your  treachery  under  tears." 


She  raised  her  head  from  her  hands 
and  said:  "Mr.  Noble,  you  do  not 
think  what  you  are  saying.  I  had 
thought  you  more  of  a  gentleman  than 
to  say  such  things  to  a  woman.  God 
knows  that  I  did  not  intend  this.  And 
if  it  had  ever  been  possible  for  me  to 
think  of  you  other  than  a  friend, 
what  you  have  said  makes  either  im- 
possible." 

"Of  course,  you  deny  everything. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  I  do 
not  deny  that  you  did  this  uninten- 
tionally, but  you  should  remember 
that  the  soul  is  like  a  spider's  web, 
once  injured  it  can  never  be  mended 
except  by  the  hand  of  its  architect. 
You  have  ruined  my  life.  This  is  a 
last  farewell.  I  hope  I  may  never  see 
you  again." 

He  turned  and  started  away,  but 
came  back  and  said  with  a  voice  full 
of  sadness  and  hopeless  anguish: 
"Miss  Doris,  forgive  me.  I  am  not 
myself.  But  you  cannot  understand 
the  hopelessness  of  my  life  now  I  see 
its  brightest  star  set.  I  have  often 
pictured  what  a  home  wrould  be  with 
you  as  a  life-long  companion,  but  I 
see  all  is  ruin.  Doris,  good-bye.  May 
God  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  said; 
I  know  you  cannot." 

He  again  started  up  the  mountain. 
A  great  revulsion  of  feeling  rushed 
over  Doris.  She  now  understood  why 
the  days  of  the  past  summer  had  been 
so  happy,  why  she  had  not  been  so 
angry  with  him  as  she  would  with 
anyone  else.  She  now  understood 
herself,  and  all  the  love  that  had  been 
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concealed  before,  was  put  in  the  low 
sob,  "Willard!"  which  went  after 
him.  But  he  heard  it  not,  and  was 
lost  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

Another  summer  was  slowly  draw- 
ing to  its  end.  Already  some  had  left 
the  pleasant  surroundings  and  re- 
turned to  the  busy  whirl  of  life  in  the 
city.  The  days  became  shorter.  Soon 
the  leaves  put  on  their  coat  of  golden 
yellow.  At  last  all  the  visitors  except 
one  were  gone.  This  one  had  only 
lately  arrived,  and  was  accused  of 
being  morose.  He  took  long  walks 
up  and  over  the  mountains,  and  spoke 
no  friendly  words  to  any.  One  after- 
noon the  train  glided  slowly  into  the 
station.  No  passengers,  except  a  heav- 
ily veiled  lady,  alighted. 

No  one  was  there  to  meet  her.  In- 
stead of  going  to  the  hotel,  she  walked 
towards  a  mountain  some  distance  in 
front.  Ascending  this  till  she  came 
to  a  large  rock  which  abruptly  jutted 
out  from  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
she  seated  herself  by  it  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Her  thoughts 
were  of  a  bitter  past.  How,  after  that 
sad  end  of  a  summer's  dream,  she  had 
gone  to  her  room  with  the  intention 
of  seeing  Willard  next  morning,  but 
he  had  left  on  the  early  train  and  their 
paths  in  life  had  never  again  crossed. 
The  world  said  she  had  been  fortun- 
ate. Fame  and  wealth  were  now 
hers, — but  how  willingly  she  would 
give  all  in  exchange  for  the  life  which 
3 


would  have  been  her's,  had  she  only 
spoken  a  little  sooner.  She  raised  her 
head,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
shadows  lengthening.  The  sun  was 
slowly  dying  in  the  West,  but  it  seemed 
grander  and  more  beautiful  in  death 
than  in  the  mid-day  of  its  glory.  She 
climbed  the  rock  and  looked  on  the 
beautiful  scene. 

It  reminded  a  man  descending  the 
mountain  very  much  of  one  which 
had  happened  there  eight  years  before. 
Bitter  memories  also  filled  his  heart. 
She  turned  her  face,  and  the  setting- 
sun  lighted  it  up  with  a  celestial  glory. 
The  man,  who  was  just  entering  the 
little  opening,  saw  it,  and  with  a  great 
joy  and  longing  exclaimed  to  himself, 
"My  God,  it  is  Doris !"  She  slowly 
turned  as  if  to  descend.  Their  eyes 
met.  She,  with  a  thrill  of  happiness 
and  giddiness,  tottered.  He  rushed 
forward,  he  never  knew  how  he 
climbed  that  rock,  and  caught  her  as 
she  was  about  to  fall.  Her  head  fell 
motionless  on  his  shoulder.  He 
watched  her  with  an  increasing 
anguish  at  his  heart.  Slowly  the  color 
returned  to  her  cheeks;  the  dark  eye- 
lashes unveiled  the  eyes,  which  looked 
up  into  his  with  an  indescribable  hap- 
piness.    "Oh  Willard!" 

"Yes,  darling;*  everything  is  con- 
quered now.   You  are  mine  forever. ' ' 

Bending  down  he  kissed  her,  as  she 
sweetly  murmured,  "Yes,  Willard, 
forever. ' ' 

Bruce  White. 
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ITALIAN  UNITY'.  ITS  HERO. 


In  many  respects  the  most  remark- 
able country  in  the  world  is  the  boot- 
shaped  peninsula  in  Southern  Europe 
which  contains  the  historic  city  of 
seven  hills.  With  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
genial  clime,  overshadowed  by  a 
bright  sun  and  a  clear  sky,  abound- 
ing with  all  the  products  of  a  tropical 
country,  and  with  an  admirable  com- 
mercial situation  on  the  Northern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  besides 
having  been  for  ages  the  centre  of 
Papacy  and  the  home  of  the  Pope  him- 
self, Italy  naturally  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  every  one.  But  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  a  history  of  weal 
and  woe,  of  progress  and  retrogression 
that  chiefly  concerns  us.  So  I  shall 
speak  of  a  bit  of  the  history  of  this 
great  country,  and  not  of  its  natural 
resources.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  take  you  back  to  the  days  of  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  nor  to  relate  to  you 
the  rise  and  marvelous  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Let  us  pass  by  the 
wars  for  dominion,  the  epoch  of  for- 
eign conquest,  the  internal  dissen- 
sions, the  career  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
the  final  fall  of  Rome.  I  shall  not 
take  for  my  hero  Cincinnatus  nor 
Coriolanus,  nor  shall  I  tell  you 

"  How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brave  days  of  old  "  — 

but,  coming  down  through  the  Dark 
Ages,  in  which  this  beautiful  penin- 
sula, which  had  been  the  cradle  of  civil- 


ization and  enlightenment,  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  States  ruled 
by  foreign  tyrants,  and  passing  hur- 
riedly by  the  lethargy  into  which  it 
sunk  at  the  beginning  of  modern 
times,  we  at  last  find,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
man  who  is  destined  to  arouse  in  the 
hearts  of  his  people  that  desire  for 
supremacy  which  animated  their  fore- 
fathers, and  to  restore  to  his  country 
its  ancient  glory. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Italy  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century.  For 
years,  this  country  had  been  disputed 
territory  and  served  as  a  battle-ground 
for  the  various  European  governments, 
until  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
met  in  1815  to  reconstruct  the  map 
of  Europe,  which  had  been  altered  so 
extensively  by  Napoleon,  placed  it 
under  Austrian  rule.  Then  a  reign  of 
terror  began.  For  no  sooner  had  Aus- 
tria gained  the  ascendancy  than  she 
placed  her  iron-heel  firmly  on  the 
nation,  and  was^crushing  the  life  out 
of  it.  I  have  neither  time  nor  words 
to  relate  the  sufferings  of  these  people, 
nor  the  indignities  which  were  heaped 
upon  them.  Despotism,  in  its  worst 
form,  ruled  supreme.  But  through  all 
these  ages  of  foreign  domination,  there 
still  existed  a  faint  spark  of  liberty 
among  the  people,  and  one  petty  prov- 
ince in  the  North,   Piedmont,  yet 
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maintained  a  national  independence, 
under  the  constitutional  rule  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Savoy.  The  Ital- 
ians looked  to  the  king  of  this  coun- 
try to  deliver  them.  But  their  hopes 
for  deliverance  were  soon  blighted  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Novara.  There  they 
suffered  an  ignominious  defeat,  and, 
with  the  loss  of  the  battle,  was  dissipa- 
ted the  fondly  cherished  dream  of  lib- 
erty. Humiliated  at  his  defeat,  and 
despairing  of  the  condition  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  good  king  abdicated  on  the 
battlefield  in  March,  1849.  A  cloud  of 
gloom  and  despondency  hovered  over 
the  fair  land  on  the  defeat  and  abdica- 
tion of  the  king,  but  it  was  soon  dis- 
pelled when  the  "Star  of  Italy"  arose, 
in  the  person  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  the  hero  of  Ital- 
ian unity. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  worse  inheri- 
tance than  the  kingdom  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  this  man.  Italy  subjugated 
from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  his  army 
defeated,  himself  surrounded  by  the 
ruthless  tyrants  who  ruled  the  other 
Italian  provinces,  and  standing  alone, 
in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  which 
threatened  his  little  country  with  anni- 
hilation, the  beginning  of  his  rule  was 
very  dark  and  unpromising.  Who 
could  believe  that  he  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  such  inauspicious 
ctrcumstances  as  these,  was  to  deliver 
Italy  ?  What  Italian  dreamer  was  so 
sanguine  as  to  hope  that,  within  twen- 
ty-five years,  he  who  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  a  small,  obscure,  and  con- 
quered province  at  Novara,  would  pre- 


side over  the  fortunes  of  united  Italy 
in  the  Roman  Quirinal  ? 

Even  in  these  adverse  circumstances 
he  adopted  liberty  for  his  motto,  and 
inaugurated  a  policy  which  both  in- 
spired his  subjects  with  devotion  and 
secured  an  armistice  for  ten  years  on 
liberal  terms.  And  when  the  Austrian 
government  had  the  audacity  to  ex- 
tend to  him  their  friendship  and  pro- 
tection if  he  would  only  renounce 
the  constitution  of  Piedmont,  and  ex- 
change his  democratic  ideas  for  des- 
potism, he  heeded  not  the  siren  voice 
which  sought  to  deprive  him  of  his 
honor,  but  spurned  their  offers  with 
contempt.  Listen  to  his  own  indig- 
nant reply:  "If  I  must  fall,  it  shall  be 
without  shame.  My  house  knows  the 
road  of  exile,  but  not  of  dishonor." 
Immortal  words  !  Where,  in  all  the 
pages  of  literature,  can  be  found  a 
purer  sentiment  or  nobler  patriotism 
than  this.  The  high  sense  of  honor 
in  this  refusal,  iucited  the  people  to 
press  forward  and  make  other  attempts 
to  throw  off  the  galling  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion which  they  bore.  It  won  the 
respect  of  the  Austrians  themselves, 
and  to-day  commands  the  admiration 
of  all  people. 

From  the  moment  Victor  swore  to 
that  consti  tution,  his  all-absorbing  idea 
was  to  free  and  unite  Italy.  One  of 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  was  the  papal 
power,  under  which  no  one  dared  to 
express  a  liberal  idea,  either  in  politics 
or  religion,  at  the  penalty  of  ostra- 
cism.   Now,  the  King  of  Piedmont 
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was  a  devout  Catholic,  but  he  was  also 
a  Liberal,  and  believed  in  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  He  now  set 
towork  to  accomplish  this  reform, and, 
as  the  result  of  his  labors,  the  civil  gov- 
ernment was  wrested  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  a  bill  was  passed  making- 
all  men  "equal  in  the  right  of  the 
law,"  and  depriving  the  clergy  of 
their  extensive  privileges  over  the 
masses,  and  a  great  deal  of  property 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  the 
priests  was  restored  to  the  people.  It 
is  true  that  this  policy  brought  down 
on  him  the  maledictions  of  the  Pope, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  mighty 
impetus  to  the  inalienable  sight  of 
freedom  in  religious  belief,  and  he  felt 
that  the  disgrace  of  excommunication 
was  washed  out  by  the  gratitude  and 
affection  which  his  subjects  bestowed 
on  him. 

To  carry  out  these  measures  of  re- 
form, he  sought  as  his  advisers  not  ser- 
vile demagogues  who  advocated  only 
what  was  popular,  but  men  of  brain 
and  backbone,  and,  as  a  result,  one  of 
the  ablest  ministries  ever  organized  in 
the  world  to  steer  the  fortunes  of  any 
country  was  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
with  Count  Cavour  at  its  head.  Vic- 
tor was  a  progressive  man.  He  first 
introduced  railway  and  telegraphic 
communication  in  Italy.  He  encour- 
aged manufacturing  and  commerce, 
was  an  ardent  disciple  of  free  trade, 
and  indeed,  his  whole  course  shows 
every  quality  of  the  far-sighted  states- 
man who  is  building  up  the  ruined 
finances  of  a  bankrupt  commonwealth. 

It  must  not  to  be  supposed  that  all 


these  changes  were  effected  in  a  day. 
It  had  taken  Victor  ten  years  to  carry 
out  these  reforms  iu  that  part  of  Italy 
which  was  under  his  control,  and  now, 
when  the  armistice  was  ended,  though 
unprepared  in  point  of  numbers  to 
cope  with  the  vast  armies  of  Austria, 
he  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty, and  announced  himself  as  "ready 
to  wield  his  sword  for  justice,  civil- 
ization, and  the  independence  of  his 
fatherland."  So,  in  the  beginning  of 
1859,  aided  by  the  French,  whose 
friendship  he  had  gained  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  policy  in  the  Crimean  war, 
Victor  renewed  the  war  with  Austria. 
The  renewal  of  hostilities  was  hailed 
with  delight  everywhere.  From  every 
part  of  the  country,  every  Italian  that 
could  shoulder  a  musket  eagerly 
pressed  forward  to  join  Victor's  stand- 
ard, and,  if  needs  be,  was  willing  to 
die  on  the  altar  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence. The  result  of  this  uprising 
may  be  stated  in  a  single  word — Sol- 
ferino.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near 
that  place  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Mincio,  and  the  Italians  were  victo- 
rious. But  just  after  the  battle,  when 
all  Italy  throbbed  with  the  hope  of 
deliverance,  and  everything  pointed 
to  the  speedy  consummation  of  the 
long  looked-for  freedom  and  unity, 
their  hopes  were  blighted  by  the  un- 
accountable action  of  the  French  Em- 
peror in  withdrawing  his  troops  and 
forcing  Victor  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Villa  Franca. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  sudden 
cessation  of  the  war,  the  governments 
of  Florence  and  Modena  and  Parma, 
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and,  in  fact,  all  North  Italy,  had  been 
overthrown,  and  they  were  happily 
united  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy. 
The  entrance  of  these  provinces  into* 
his  realm  was  soon  followed  by  Tus- 
cany and  Central  Italy,  asking,  by  an  j 
almost  unanimous  vote,  to  be  admit- 
ted into  his  kingdom.  Their  annexa-  | 
tion  was  accomplished  without  blood-  | 
shed,  and  Victor  next  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Naples  and  the  South.  With 
the  aid  of  that  illustrious  champion 
of  liberty,  Joseph  Garibaldi,  he  soon 
overturned  the  tyrannical  government 
of  Sicily,  and,  with  the  fall  of  Gaeta, 
the  Southern  provinces  were  freed. 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  But  two  cities, 
Rome  and  Venice,  were  still  under 
foreign  rule,  and  Victor  was  longing 
to  deliver  them.  In  order  to  hasten  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Roman  ques- 
tion, he  resolved  to  get  nearer  the  peo- 
ple he  wished  to  deliver,  and  accord- 
ingly removed  his  capital  from  Turin 
to  Florence.  Soon  after  his  removal 
to  Florence,  Venice  was  liberated,  but 
France,  under  the  pretext  of  defend- 
ing the  Holy  See,  still  stood  between 
Victor  and  Rome.  The  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  Prussians  at  Sedan  in 
1870,  removed  the  last  barrier  which 
separated  Italy's  redeemer  from  his 
long  wished-for  goal,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  next  year  he  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  Eternal  City. 

After  battling  for  twenty-two  years 
against  almost  insurmountable  obsta- 
cles, the  stormy  sea  was  at  last  calmed, 
the  great  object  of  his  life  was  attained, 
and  the  ancient  city  on  the  Tiber  was 


again  the  capital  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  free  and  happy  people.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly 
in  building  up  his  kingdom.  He  was 
a  liberal  patron  of  letters  and  art,  he 
fostered  education,  repealed  oppressive 
laws,  increased  the  suffrage,  and  put 
his  kingdom  on  the  high  road  to  pros- 
perity and  a  place  among  the  first 
powers  of  Europe.  But  this  peaceful 
and  happy  rule  was  destined  to  be  of 
short  duration;  for,  while  he  had  so 
many  plans  on  foot  for  the  material 
advancement  of  his  country,  death 
claimed  him  as  his  own,  and  on  June 
9th,  1878,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to 

j  the  better  land.  Five  days  later,  while 
all  Italy  was  stricken  with,  grief,  and' 
funeral  services  were  being  held 
throughout  the  peninsula,  the  body 
of  the  honest  king,  the  liberator  and 
benefactor  of  the  people,  the  Christian 
gentleman,  was  laid  to  rest  "within 
the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City  beneath 
the  dome  of  the  Pantheon." 

His  was  a  great  mission,  and  nobly 
did  he  fulfill  it.  He  found  Italy- 
divided  and  sunk  into  the  lowest  deg- 
radation to  which  foreign  domina- 
tion could  reduce  it.  Out  of  chaos 
and  disorder  he  organized  a  flourish- 
ing kingdom.  He  did  for  Italy  what 
Washington  did  for  North  and  Bolivar 
for  South  America;  he  was  its  Kosci- 

!  usko  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  and  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  the  poet,  who 
said: 

"No  more  shall  place  be  found  where  bar- 
riers rise  to  sever 
!  Italian  from  Italian  soil,  henceforth,  forever." 

1  W.  Mitchell. 
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AN  UNJUST  DIS 

It  is  a  strange  fact,  worthy  of  no- 
tice, that  the  last,  but  fairest,  of  God's 
creation  has,  in  all  ages,  been  nothing 
more  than  a  slave. 

Go  back  to  the  earliest  civilization  j 
and  yon  will  find  woman  held  in  the 
most  servile  bondage.  In  Egypt  we 
find  her  performing  the  most  slavish  : 
of  all  labors.  When  parents  grew  old, 
the  daughters,  and  not  the  sons,  were 
bound  by  law  to  support  them.  In 
the  marriage  contract  the  woman 
promised  to  love,  cherish  and  support 
her  husband. 

Why  law  ever  recognized  such 
cruelties  we  have  been  unable  to  un- 
derstand ;  why  men  made  such  require- 
ments of  their  wives,  is  answered  in 
that  they  were  partly  barbarous. 

AmouQ;  the  Greeks,  woman  was  not 
allowed  to  come  into  the  presence  j 
of  company.  In  the  Homeric  age 
she  held  a  higher  position  in  the 
household  than  in  later  times.  In  the 
historic  period,  the  husband  treated 
his  wife  as  he  would  a  faithful  slave,  I 
"something  better  than  his  dog,  a 
little  dearer  than  his  horse.1' 

Just  upon  the  eve  of  feudalism,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  see  chivalry  coming  forth  to  ele- 
vate woman. 

Since  that  time  her  rights  have 
grown;  but,  at  this  civilized  stage  of 
human  progress,  she  is  not  protected  1 
as  she  should  be. 


This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  things 
concerning  American  women  and 
their  social  standing.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  speak  of  ''society  ladies," 
or  the  daughters  of  millionaires,  nor 
is  it  my  purpose  to  assert  woman's 
rights  in  the  political  world.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  of  woman  suffrage. 
But  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  women 
laboring  in  cities,  in  mills,  and  in 
factories;  the  women  standing  by  the 
wash-tub;  and  the  women  bending 
over  the  sewing  machine.  Let  us  see 
if  woman  has  yet  been  emancipated. 

It  seems  that  a  mistaken  idea  has 
grown  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  a 
woman  should  not  have  as  much  for 
her  day's  work  as  the  man  who  works 
by  her  side,  though  he  does  no  more. 

Go  to  any  planter  in  the  South,  or 
any  manufacturer  in  the  North,  and 
his  books  show  that  he  pays  the  man 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  more  per 
day  than  he  pays  woman  for  doing 
the  very  same  amount  of  work.  W7here 
is  the  justice  in  such  discrimination? 
There  is  something  wrong  behind. 
You  may  attribute  the  difference  to 
"physical  and  mental  constitution," 
"home  sphere,"  and  "prospective 
marriage,"  but  you  do  not  right  the 
wrong.  I  have  seen  the  evil,  and  I 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

There  are  young  girls  all  over  the 
South  whose  parents  are  unable  to 
give  them  a  collegiate  education,  and 
in  many  cases,  not  an  academic  educa- 
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tion.  Many  have  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties in  their  way  and  have  arisen 
above  circumstances.  Only  the 
stronger  can  do  this.  The  many, 
being  shut  off  from  the  more  remun- 
erative avenues  of  life,  and  being 
forced  to  do  the  drudgery  with  half 
pay,  lay  down  the  hopes  of  an  educa- 
tion. She  sees  no  reason  why  she 
should  be  treated  so,  more  than  that 
she  happened  to  be  a  woman.  Dis- 
couraged and  oppressed,  she  chooses 
the  brothel  for  a  living.  Instead  of 
elevating  those  around  her,  she  drags 
them  downward  into  vice  and  crime. 

Every  young  man  has  a  fair  pros- 
pect for  a  fortune.  If  he  revels  in  sin 
and  crime  society  still  recognizes  him. 
There  is  yet  a  chance.  But  how  few 
women  have  ever  made  fortunes,  or 
ever  rose  by  their  own  exertions  from 
poverty,  except  by  the  wages  of  sin  ! 
How  few  are  redeemed  when  once 
they  have  given  themselves  over  to 
crime  ! 

To-day  there  are  thousands  of  vir- 
tuous women  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin 
for  want  of  bread.  There  are  thou- 
sands in  the  meshes  of  Satan  who  cry, 
"Help!"  Is  it  right  to  shut  the  ave- 
nues of  wealth  from  her?  Could  the 
vice  and  crime  that  spring  from  pov- 
erty, or  the  fear  of  poverty,  exist  if  all 
were  placed  upon  an  equality? 

I  know  that  it  is  perfectly  natural 
for  the  man  of  thousands  to  be  en- 
tirely forgetful  of  this  suffering  part 
of  humanity,  living  in  hovels  and 
going  to  a  bed  of  straw  at  the  hour  of 
twelve,  perhaps  without  having  had 


supper.  I  can  see  how  society  scorns 
these  poor,  wretched  women,  and  say 
it  was  their  fault. 

Everybody  is  playing  a  grab-game, 
and  the  longest  and  strongest  arm 
takes  the  prize.  Consequently,  women 
are  left  out  of  it;  and  those  who  have 
not  wealthy  parents  are  as  abject 
slaves  as  ever  was  woman  in  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  world's  history. 

In  our  larger  cities  live  moneyed 
kings,  railroad  presidents,  brokers,  and 
merchants  in  the  most  costly  mansions, 
but  in  the  dark  alleys  and  squalid 
hovels,  the  garrets,  and  cellars,  dwell 
a  class  of  wretches  who  are  the 
victims  of  poverty,  misery  and  vice. 
This  class  is  daily  increasing.  Wealth 
is  driving  hundreds,  like  sheep  to  the 
slaughter,  toward  a  lower  strata  of 
human  existence. 

They  are  employed,  many  of  them, 
in  factories.  Their  wages  are  too  low 
to  support  life.  Sometimes  they  strike 
for  higher  wages,  only  to  be  rendered 
more  miserable.  They  have  not 
money  enough  to  get  away.  No  rail- 
road will  carry  them  without  money. 
If  they  go  back  to  work,  they  must 
take  less  wages.  This  "American 
white  slavery"  is  far  worse  than 
negro  slavery  ever  was  in  the  South. 
The  masters  of  these  white  slaves  used 
to  have  humanity  enough  to  help  the 
negro  to  escape  his  master.  They  loved 
freedom  so  well,  they  violated  and 
trampled  under  foot  the  Constitution, 
disregarded  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  drenched  America 
in  blood,  in  order  to  break  the  shackles 
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of  negro  bondage.  Who  will  strike 
the  blow  to  set  free  these  white  slaves? 
Who  will  break  the  bonds  that  bind 
them  hand  and  foot? 

Oh,  the  cries  that  ascend  from  these 
filthy  haunts  of  scourged  humanity  to 
Him  who  created  woman  for  noble 
purposes  ! 

In  a  tenement-house  in  the  citv  of 
Xew  York  lay  the  form  of  a  dying 
girl.  Her  heart  was  as  pure  as  the 
snow-flakes  that  fell  from  heaven  on 
that  eve;  she  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion; she  was  placed  in  the  factory  at 
the  age  of  ten.  Her  father  had  been 
turned  out  of  work  to  starve  because 
he  voted  for  free  trade.  He  was  stig- 
matized an  enemy  to  American  "in- 
fant industries." 

The  father  went  from  place  to  place, 
seeking  labor  that  he  might  feed  his 
family,  but  every  time  being  refused, 
because  moneyed  powers  have  con- 
spired against  men  who  have  opinions 
of  their  own,  and  who  will  not  sell 
themselves,  minds  and  souls.  He  con- 
tracted cold  and  soon  died,  leaving 
eight  young  children  with  no  one  to 
protect  and  feed  them  but  a  mother. 
The  mother  did  all  in  the  power  of 
mortal  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  She 
had  to  place  this  girl-child  in  a  cot- 
ton mill.  Soon  she  was  brought  low 
by  consumption.  She  is  now  on  her 
death-bed,  struggling  against  violated 
nature.  As  the  dark  shadows  of  death 
hovered  over  her,  she  related  the  story: 
"I  saw  my  good  father  die  of  want, 
while  millionaires  shut  him  out  of 
work.  I  saw  my  angel  mother  almost 


starving  without  her  fault.  I  thought 
God  unjust  and  cruel;  I  doubted  His 
mercy  and  love.  But  I  am  content 
now  to  rest  upon  His  strong  arm;  I 
am  willing  to  suffer  thus.  There  is  a 
day  coming  when  the  wrongs  of  this 
world  shall  be  righted." 

The  howling  winds  that  whistled 
through  the  broken  panes  of  that  tene- 
ment-house on  that  cold  December 
day  only  added  to  that  horrible  scene. 
Methinks,  the  angels  wept  as  they 
hovered  over  that  dvino-  grirl,  and 
saw  the  scourge  upon  that  weeping 
mother.  The  mother  was  heard  to 
say,  ,k  I  had  rather  see  her  dead  than 
dishonored." 

This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  one 
among  a  thousand. 

But,  as  a  general  thing,  children, 
cannot  be  taught  aright  thrown  into 
such  surroundings.  Generally,  theson 
knows  no  moral  duty  and  becomes 
an  outlaw;  the  daughter  knows  no 
virtue  and  chooses  the  brothel. 

Pure  women  cannot  dwell  where 
demons  growl  and  devils  curse. 

The  millionaire  quaffs  his  sparkling 
wine  and  revels  in  his  earthly  goods; 
he  never  thinks  of  the  two  million 
women  eu^a^ed  in  the  hundreds  of 
mills  of  the  land.  The  world  moves 
as  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell  to  him, 
while  a  poor  woman,  in  some  garret, 
within  five  blocks  of  him,  makes  shirts 
at  thirty-six  cents  per  dozen. 

There  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. It  is  said  that  labor  adds  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  real 
wealth  of  this  country  yearly.  The 
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capitalist  grows  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  More  than  eight-ninths  of 
the  two  million  women  laboring  in 
the  different  industries  have  not  cloth- 
ing suitable  to  attend  church. 

In  these  hovels  are  born  more  chil- 
dren than  in  higher  society.  These 
children  are  placed  in  a  "caste"  that 
is  calculated  to  make  them  disregard 
all  moral  and  religious  laws.  They 
are  denied  a  seat  in  the  church  of  God. 
The  rich  worship  apart  from  the  poor. 
The  nearer  their  churches  rival  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple the  better  satisfied  are  they.  No 
dirty,  ragged  child  would  dare  enter 
such  a  structure.  When  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  was  here  on  earth  he 
blessed  little  children,  and  made  them 
the  special  objects  of  his  love.  Wealth 
curses  them.  This  is  the  advance 
society  has  made  in  two  thousand 
years. 

Go  to  the  mills  and  factories  and 
there  you  will  find  women  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old.  They  are  pale, 
sallow-faced  and  haggard.  They  have 
been  in  the  work-room  ever  since 
they  were  ten  years  old.  They  are 
poorer  to-day  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  Once  they  were  stout, 
healthy  young  women,  who  might 
have  possessed  all  the  virtues  and 
swayed  all  the  charms  of  a  heroine  of 
romance,  had  they  had  wholesome 
food  and  an  education.  But,  as  it  is, 
they  breathe  dust,  fine  lint  and  foul 
air  for  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a 
day  for  a  life-time.  Can  we  wonder 
at  their  bloodless,  sallow  cheeks,  and 


dim,  sleepy  eyes?  Such  a  dreadful 
scourge! — consumption!  These  filthy 
factories  breed  it.  Women  and  chil- 
dren stand  all  day  in  these  hot-beds  of 
disease,  and  go  out,  in  many  cases, 
barefooted,  half-clad,  in  the  cutting 
wind,  the  cold  rain,  the  sleet  and  snow, 
only  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  lingering 
disease.  They  cannot  stop  their  work. 
They  are  too  poor  to  get  a  doctor. 
The  rich  man  cares  not  for  the  deadly 
scourge.  In  his  lexicon  there  is  no 
such  word  as  pity.  The  disease  grows, 
the  lungs  become  inflamed,  then  the 
end  draws  nigh,  and  soon  they  are 
emancipated  in  death,  which  to  them 
is  sweet.  How  can  its  pangs  be 
greater?  If  through  the  years  that 
are  to  come  they  must  be  punished, 
can  that  punishment  be  greater  than 
that  upon  them  here?  Here  poverty 
and  want  force  them  to  lie  and  then 
punish  them  for  it. 

The  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  have 
made  it  a  penal  offence  to  employ 
children  at  certain  ages.  These  en- 
actments are  worthless.  Mothers  will 
certify  to  a  lie  in  order  to  protect  the 
manufacturer.  Sometimes  they  are 
overtaken  and  imprisoned,  but  with 
no  effect  except  cost  to  the  State.  First 
they  were  chilled  by  icy  poverty,  then 
hardened  to  insensibilty  and  shame. 
Now  they  drift  along  the  tide  with 
wrecked  humanity,  tearing  away  and 
destroying  peaceful  homes,  and  finally 
disappearing  in  the  great  and  immeas- 
urable ocean  of  human  existence. 
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Girls,  on  account  of  poverty,  are 
exposed  to  more  dangers  than  boys. 
Society  has  decreed  it  so.  Whose 
compassion  is  not  moved  when  he 
looks  upon  fair,  rosy-cheeked  girls,  as 
young  as  fourteen,  twelve  and  ten, 
toiling  in  filthy  mills,  not  getting  half 
pay?  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  fac- 
to: y  where  all  sorts  of  profanity  is 
used;  where  beautiful  lips  become 
polluted  with  oaths  and  obscenity? 
Have  you  ever  heard  square-out  black- 
guarding in  the  presence  of  young 
girls  ?  If  so,  you  can  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  daily  discourse  in  these 
work-shops  where  both  sexes  are 
thrown  together.  The  girls  become 
hardened  to  it.  Such  victims!  They 
were  all  innocent  babes.  Many  a  time 
their  mothers  called  them  to  their 
sides  and  taught  them  lessons  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  kissed  them 
with  the  kiss  that  only  a  mother's  love 
can  give,  never  dreaming  that  the 
daughters  of  their  tenderest  love  would 
ever  be  thrown  upon  the  mercies  of 
the  cold  world,  and  subject  to  be  torn 
from  the  sweet  memories  of  childhood 
and  hurled  into  crime. 

"Half  the  world  does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives."  The  man 
of  plenty  seldom  inquires  into  the 
situation  of  the  hundreds  of  laborers 


around  him.  He  reads  of  crime  and 
does  all  in  his  power  to  put  it  down, 
but  he  never  looks  at  the  origin,  "  the 
root  of  all  evil."  A  man  who  never 
visits  the  tenement-houses,  the  facto- 
ries, and  hovels  in  which  so  many 
women  are  placed,  cannot  tell  the 
need  of  a  reformation  in  wages. 

Can  we  wonder  that  so  many  give 
themselves  over  to  vice?  Take  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  of  these,  trace  her 
life  back,  and,  doubtless,  you  will  find 
that  it  was  not  want  of  virtue,  but 
want  of  bread,  that  dragged  her  down. 

Those  eyes,  red  with  drink  and 
sleepless  debauchery,  were  made  so 
trying  to  while  away  a  miserable  exis- 
tence. She  was  imprisoned  by  pov- 
erty, and  guarded  by  want,  in  one  of 
the  strongest  jails  ever  built!  Wealth 
built  it!    Combined  wealth! 

It  is  the  privilege,  as  well  as  duty,  of 
every  American  citizen  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  to  emancipate  labor- 
ing women  and  girls. 

From  the  dim  scenes  of  eternal  jus- 
tice a  still  small  voice  is  crying  out 
against  her  wrongs.  Let  us  hear  its 
warnings  and  hearken  to  its  teach- 
ings. Let  us  strengthen  our  nation. 
Let  us  emancipate  woman!  Then 
our  country  is  safe. 

R.  L.  Burns. 
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THE  "JUNIOR  EXHIBITION"  AT  YALE. 


Readers  of  The  Student  will  be 
glad,  I  am  sure,  to  know  something 
of  competitive  speech-making  in  Yale 
College.  I  have  attended  two  Junior 
Exhibitions;  the  one  of  this  college 
year  occurred  last  week.  The  con- 
testants are  chosen  by  the  Faculty 
from  the  large  Junior  Class,  an  address 
handed  in  by  each  student  being  the 
basis  on  which  the  august  body  makes 
selection.  Jvast  week,  Thursday,  eight 
men  spoke.  Speakers  and  subjects, 
as  reported  in  a  city  daily,  were  as 
follows: 

1.  E.  N.  Loomis,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

"Citizenship  in  the  Republic." 

2.  J.  J.  Cox,  Bedford,  N.  Y., 

"Marie  Bashkirtseff." 

3.  H.  K.  Smith,  Hartford,  Conn., 

"The  Disestablishment  in  Connecticut." 

4.  R.  B.  Smith,  Lmcklaen,  N.  Y., 

"Alfred  de  Musset." 

5.  W.  N.  Thatcher,  Pueblo,  Col., 

"The  Leader  of  New  France." 

6.  D.  H.  Tucker,  Jr.,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

"Thomas  Chatterton." 

7.  H.  T.  Kingsbury,  New  York  City, 

"John  Sevier." 

8.  F.  T.  Brown,  Troy,  N.  Y., 

"Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford." 

There  was  not  a  moment  during  the  whole 
exhibition  that  the  attention  of  the  large  audi- 
ence was  not  directed  closely  to  the  speakers 
and  the  only  embarrassing  moment  was  when 
Cox  forgot  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  sec- 
tions. 

The  material  for  the  orations  was  entirely 
historical,  three  dealing  with  literary  history, 
and  the  remainder  treating  of  notable  indi- 
viduality in  important  political  or  national 
crises. 


The  arena  of  the  fight  was  the  spa- 
cious stone  chapel  named  Battell,  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  gave  it  to  the 
college.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
was  well  filled,  students  sharing  the 
sittings  with  interested  or  conscien- 
tious citizens.  I  say  conscientious 
citizens,  for  I  thought  I  saw  in  the 
audience  ladies  who  have  heard  Junior 
orations  from  A.  D.  1,  and  who  were 
at  the  exhibition  last  Thursday  for  no 
other  reason  than  this  very  good  one, 
that  they  regarded  it  their  conscien- 
tious duty  "to  encourage  the  young 
men."  I  long  ago  saw  that  no  peo- 
ple are  more  long-suffering  and,  there- 
fore, more  deserving  of  praise,  than 
the  faithful  women  who  every  year 
attend  Senior  Speakings  and  Junior 
Exhibitions. 

About  the  Yale  exhibitions  some 
things  have  attracted  my  attention, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  defi- 
niteness,  I  will  number  them. 

1.  Traditions  in  the  college  are  old 
and  unbending.  Everything  is  done 
a  la  uiode.  The  august  President, 
wrapped  in  the  exuberant  folds  of 
his  long  black  gown,  is  seated  at  the 

desk.  '  lThe  next  speaker  is  Mr.  , ' ' 

sounds  solemnly  through  the  hall. 
The  student  approaches  his  Highness 
timorously,  and,  on  reaching  the  tem- 
porary platform  erected  over  the  choir- 
seats,  just  in  front  of  where  the  Pres- 
ident stands  to  receive  his  obeisance, 
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he  makes  a  low  bow;  he  then  turns 
to  the  audience  and  makes  another 
bow  as  low  and  stiff  as  the  first.  The 
recitation  finished,  the  young  man 
pays  his  respects  to  the  audience  and 
President  in  the  same  stereotyped  bow 
to  each  and  retires.  The  whole  per- 
formance is  very  stiff,  one  may  almost 
say  antique — or  is  antiquated  the  word 
to  use? 

2.  The  Faculty  are  the  judges.  Lit- 
erary merits  count  for  more  than  ora- 
torical. The  subjects,  as  you  see,  are 
historical  and,  for  the  most  part,  bio- 
graphical. The  man  who  gets  the 
prize  (thirty  dollars  and  a  portion  of 
the  income  from  an  invested  fund),  is 
the  man  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Faculty,  has  bestowed  most  industry 
and  exhibited  most  skill  in  working 
up  his  subject,  especial  consideration 
being  given  to  researches  in  original 
documents,  etc.  Comparatively  little 
attention  is  paid  to  oratory.  Properly 
speaking  there  are  no  literary  socie- 
ties. Debating  societies  have  been 
attempted,  but  have  not  succeeded. 
College  fraternities  have  pre-occupied 
the  ground.  This  is  more  or  less  true 
throughout  New  England.  And  it 
helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  ora- 
tory is  at  a  discount.  I  recently  met 
a  young  man  who  may  be  justly  called 
a  scholar;  he  is  a  graduate  of  the  lead- 
ing college  in  New  England,  and  is 
widely  read  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian  literature,  not  to 
speak  of  Greek  or  Eatin.  He  knows 
Hebrew,  too.  His  specialty  is  History 
and  Sociology.    In  a  long  conversa- 


tion he  confessed  to  me  that  he  could 
not  trust  himself  in  a  speech  of  any 
kind.  Once  on  his  feet,  before  never 
so  small  an  audience,  all  his  thoughts 
go  from  him.  Such  a  fact  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  drill  in  think- 
ing on  one's  feet,  in  speech-making, 
which  is  received  at  Wake  Forest.  I 
am  persuaded  that  an  "exhibition" 
by  Wake  Forest  students  of  the  same 
grade  with  the  Yale  Juniors  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  creditable  than  that  wit- 
nessed by  the  New  Haveners  from 
year  to  year. 

3.  Eest  I  should  seem  to  be  in  a 
depreciatory  mood,  I  make  haste  to 
say  that  the  Wake  Forest  men  can 
learn  a  useful  lesson  of  the  Yale  "fel- 
lows." There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  the 
latter.  The  Yale  student  never  an- 
nounced as  his  subject  "Success;"  he 
would  prefer  Bismarck,  or  better  still 
would  be  some  obscure  man  of  letters 
scarcely  known  and  never  read,  but 
who  achieved  a  noble  character.  Of 
course,  this  choice  of  subjects  makes 
the  addresses  literary  essays  and  in  no 
sense  orations,  and  there  is  of  neces- 
sity a  certain  sameness  in  the  forms 
of  treatment.  The  way  of  introduc- 
ing the  hero,  for  example,  is  almost 
stereotyped,  as  "In  the  midst  of  that 
simple  company  stood  one  who,"  &c. ; 
or,  "On  this  dark  background  shone 
a  brilliant  figure,"  &c,  &c.  But,  all 
this  aside,  it  is  a  real  mercy  to  the 
audience  to  spare  them  generalities, 
and  to  give  them  instead  a  sketchy 
picture  of  a  man  little  known,  but 
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whom  they  are  glad  to  kiiow.  There  j  self  instructed  on  coming  away;  is 
is  no  effort  required  to  give  attention  j  glad  to  "know  about  those  people;" 
when  an  interesting  character  is  being  is  grateful  to  the  young  men  who 
portrayed.  Pictures  of  John  Sevier,  have  read  the  books  and  brought  the 
Governor  of  Tennessee,  and  of  Thos.  forgotten  heroes  to  light. 
Chatterton,  as  I  saw  them  lastThurs-  N.  C.  North. 

day,  are  vivid  still.     One  feels  him-       March  31,  1890. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY.  and  the  committee  has  been  remark- 
  ably  successful  in  securing  promises 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  teach-  of  the  presence  and  support  of  those 
ers  of  the  State  at  Morehead  have  whose  reputation  and  ability  place  the 
been  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  many  j  success  of  the  Assembly  beyond  ques- 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  tion.  Some  new  features  will  be  in- 
are  worn  out  by  confinement  and  hard  |  troduced  this  year  which  will  increase 
work  in  the  school-room,  have  an  the  interest.  'lEli  Perkins,"  it  is 
opportunity  of  getting  suitable  recrea-  said,  will  be  present  and  will  give  the 
tion.  In  the  next  place,  discussions  teachers  some  specimens  from  his  iu- 
of  subjects  which  are  of  peculiar  inter-  \  exhaustible  store  of  wit  and  humor, 
est  to  teachers  cannot  but  do  good  by  But  there  is  something  besides  these 
awakening  a  desire  to  do  yet  more  in  in  his  lectures.  His  philosophy  of 
their  chosen  avocation.  Nor  is  this  j  wit  and  humor  is  the  result  of  a  life- 
all.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  j  time  study,  and  he  presents  it  in  a 
"rubbing  up  against"  those  who  are  most  charming  manner, 
working  in  the  same  field,  cannot  be  j  It  is  reported  also  that  Captain  Cun- 
over-estimated.  Experiences  related,  !  ningham,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  will  be 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  are  present  and  entertain  the  people  with 
helpful  to  others.  A  good  work  has  some  of  his  singing.  He  is  said  to  be 
been  done  at  these  meetings,  and  one  of  the  finest  singers  in  the  South, 
those  who.are  in  charge  of  them  ought  j  and  it  is  certain  that  all  North  Caro- 
to  have  our  hearty  co-operation.  linians  would  enjoy  hearing  him. 

It  is  stated  that  the  program  for  the  Heretofore  no  systematic  work  has 

approaching  session  surpasses  that  of  been  done  in  the  study  of  Natural  His- 

any  previous  year.      The  lecturers  j  tory;  no  excursions  for  the  purpose  of 

have  been  selected  with  great  care,  |  gathering  specimens.  A  day  has  been 
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set  apart  during  the  next  Assembly  for 
this  special  purpose,  and  the  only  true 
method  for  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  science  will  be  illustrated.  This  is 
to  be  known  as  Natural  History  Day, 
with  Professors  Poteat,  of  Wake  For-  j 
est  College,  and  Holmes,  of  the  State  j 
University,  in  charge.  Many  who  are 
fond  of  such  exercises  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  rare  treat  on  that  day.  With 
two  such  ardent  students  of  Natural 
History  to  direct,  teachers  may  con- 
fidently expect  a  pleasant  and  success- 
ful day. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
various  forms  of  amusement.  The 
two  most  popular  are  sailing  and  surf- 
bathing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  sug- 
gest two  forms  of  amusement  more 
agreeable  and  at  the  same  time  ben- 
eficial. If  nothing  else  were  to  be 
gotten  from  a  trip  to  Morehead,  the 
improvement  in  the  health  of  those 
who  participate  prudently  in  these 
exercises  would  amply  justify  the  ex- 
pense. 

Any  organization  which  leads  to 
improvement  in  health,  improvement 
in  mind,  and  increase  in  zeal  in  one's 
work,  is,  we  take  it,  worthy  of  the 
support  of  all.  C.  E.  B. 

AGITATION. 

Agitation  always  precedes  revolu- 
tion. France,  before  she  entered  upon 
her  great  revolution,  for  many  years 
was  in  a  state  of  constant  ferment. 

Above  the  rattling  of  wine-glasses, 
and  the  clink  of  coin  in  the  pockets  of 
the  nobles,  could  be  heard  the  peasant 


voice  of  France  in  threatening  warn- 
ing. Public  meetings  were  every- 
where held,  societies  and  clubs  were 
formed.  The  organization  went  on 
almost  unheeded,  until  at  last  all  this 
]  unrest  and  agitation  found  its  expres- 
|  sion  in  that  terrible  outburst  of  popu- 
lar indignation  and  revenge  known  to 
history  as  the  French  revolution. 

Driven  to  poverty  by  unjust  taxa- 
tion and  unequal  laws,  driven  by  pov- 
erty to  seek  redress  and  relief  in  what- 
ever way  he  could,  what  intelligent 
man  has  ever  blamed  the  French  peas- 
ant. Who  could  blame  him  for  real- 
izing the  great  injustice  that  gave  two- 
thirds  of  the  soil  to  the  nobility  (who 
numbered  only  about  150,000),  and 
to  the  priests,  both  of  which  orders 
were  exempt  from  taxes;  while  he 
and  his  twenty-five  millions  of  brother 
serfs,  owning  but  one-third  of  the 
land,  had  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of 
the  State? 

Revolution,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  has  been  brought  on  by 
agitation.  Agitation  always,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  has  been 
brought  on  by  poverty  and  want 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

This  poverty  has  always  been  pro- 
duced by  unjust  taxation  and  un- 
equal laws.  Charles  I  levied  unjust 
taxes;  George  III  taxed  unjustly  the 
American  colonies.  Agitation  first, 
then  revolution,  was  the  result  in  both 
cases.  Can  we,  as  Southern  Ameri- 
cans, find  any  solace  in  these  lessons 
of  history?  Is  there  anything  reas- 
suring in  the  outlook,  for  that  man 
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who  looks  about  him  and  sees  the  line 
almost  as  distinctly  as  in  the  days  of 
the  Gracchi,  drawn  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor;  who  reads  and  knows 
that  nearly  all  the  transferable  wealth 
of  the  United  States  is  in  the  hands 
of  twenty  millionaires  in  and  about 
our  large  cities;  that  taxation,  either 
direct  or  indirect,  falls  heaviest  on  that 
man  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow;  tnat  he  supports,  by  the  price 
he  pays  for  his  necessary  provisions, 
in  ease  and  wealth  every  man  above 
him  through  whose  hands  these  pro- 
visions have  come  from  the  manufac- 
turer; that  the  burden  of  one  man's 
support  has  been  shifted  to  the  should- 
ers of  others;  that  our  present  Na- 
tional banking  system  controls,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  who  labor,  the  cir- 
culation of  money  in  this  country; 
that  Congress  fosters,  aids  and  abets 
monopoly,  and  that  statesmen  con- 
sider trusts  as  "largely  private  af- 
fairs," over  which  the  law-making- 
power  has  no  control,  were  it  so  willed; 
that  the  Supreme  Court  denies  the 
right  of  the  people  to  regulate  as  they 
want  to  the  public  highways  in  the 
shape  of  railroads;  that,  in  fine,  wealth 
is  combined  against  poverty,  and  cun- 
ning brains  devour  the  earnings  of  the 
honest  man,  and  then  with  the  power 
thus  secured  make  it  legal  and  con- 
stitutional to  extort? 

Is  there  anything  reassuring  in  this 
condition  of  affairs?  Is  there  not  cause 
for  agitation?  Has  not  agitation 
already  begun? 

What  means  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 


|  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  num- 
berless other  organizations  now  united 
as  the  Industrial  Union? 

If  less  revolutionary,  they  are  as 
determined  to  reform  the  present  state 
of  things,  as  were  the  same  kind  of 
forces  in  France  to  snatch  the  diadem 
from  the  brow  of  Louis.  The  crusade 
has  already  begun.  They  propose  to 
accomplish  the  ends  desired  in  a  peace- 
able way  through  Congress.  Bills 
looking  towards  this  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress. 

They  meet  with  little  favor  at  first 
among  politicians.  But  wait  a  little 
while;  let  two  or  three  Congressmen 
fail  to  be  returned,  and  then  the  way 
in  which  they  will  troop  over  to  the 
farmers'  side  will  be  something  won- 
derful. Edward  Bellamy's  ideal 
i  society  and  government  may  not  be 
I  realized  by  the  year  two  thousand, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
drift  is  in  that  direction.    And  the 

present  condition  of  those  who  labor, 
.     .  ... 
!  the  agitation  over  these  iniquitous 

inequalities,  the  attitude  of  growing 

discontent,    are   nothing  else  if  not 

I  the  premonitions  of  a  coming  reform 

I  in  society — a  reform    deserving  the 

name  of  revolution,  so  wide-sweeping 

will  it  be  in  its  effects.      J.  E.  W. 

PARTY  SPIRIT. 

Party  spirit,  even  to  the  degree  of 
|  enthusiasm,  in  strictly  political  affairs, 
is  just  and  commendable.    But  when 
I  it   influences  the  teachings  of  the 
sacred  desk,  enters  the  schools,  con- 
trols the  professors  of  a  college,  guards 
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a  prison  or  keeps  watch  over  a  mad- 
house, then  we  say  that  party  spirit 
has  leaped  its  bounds,  bid  defiance  to 
reason  and  trampled  all  judgment  and 
common  sense  underfoot.  Yet,  to  this 
extent  have  party  spirit  and  partisan 
politics  already  spread  in  this  coun- 
try. "The  survival  of  the  fittest" 
seems  but  a  mockery,  and  a  premium 
is  put  upon  trickery,  cunning  and 
demagogism.  That  this  is  true,  and 
that  it  leads  to  untold  evils,  go  with- 
out saying.  Indeed,  there  is  no  insti- 
tution to-day  whose  purposes  and 
principles  are  too  noble,  whose  tem- 
ples are  too  holy  and  whose  altars  are 
too  sacred  for  its  loathsome  and  unhal- 
lowed tread.  Party  politics  sends  the 
demagogue,  the  partisan,  the  shrewd 
man  of  the  world  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  there  to  dwell  without  a  blush 
or  the  least  sense  of  shame. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  custom, 
habit  or  fashion  of  the  American  peo- 
ple more  degrading,  demoralizing  to 
our  free  institutions  than  that  of  allow- 
ing party  spirit  to  dethrone  reason  as 
we  do,  and  enter  every  profession  and 
vocation. 

So  far  from  schools  and  colleges  being 
exempt  from  the  loathsome  influence 
of  this  deformed  and  corrupt  party 
spirit  they  are  made  the  arena  for 
political  combatants,  and  in  the  very 
place  where  talent  and  ability  should 
be  of  greatest  consideration  we  find 
party  feeling  running  rampant,  and 
the  demogogue,  or  the  shrewd  politi- 
cian, often  wearing  the  undeserved 
crown  of  success. 


The  case  of  President  Elliott,  of 
Harvard,  who  was  only  a  few  months 
ago  so  mercilessly  stigmatized  be- 
cause of  his  own  private  opinion  on 
the  tariff,  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind. 
A  similar  case  is  now  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  Republican  politicians  of 
Kansas,  including  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  are  using  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  oust  Prof.  Canfield,  of 
the  State  University,  u  because  there 
is  a  suspicion  that  he  is  not  sound  on 
the  doctrine  of  protection." 

But  this  party  feeling  does  not  stop 
with  the  colleges  and  schools.    If  the 
I  keeper  of  a  prison,  the  guard  of  crim- 
[  inals  and  outlaws,  entertains  political 
views  contrary  to  the  administration 
and  popular  sentiment,  he  dares  not 
|  express  them  or  he  may  be  asked  to 
S  vacate  his  honored  (?)  position.  If 
I  the  surgeon  of  a  hospital,  the  nurse  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  would  hold  his 
position  under  charge  of  administra- 
tion and  political  issues,  he  had  best 
I  keep  quiet  if  his  political  views  are 
contrary  to  those  of  his  political  bosses. 

Nor  does  this  party  feeling  stop 
here,  but  enters  with  the  same  bold 
and  fearless  intrepidity  into  our  asy- 
lums and  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor, 
the  maim,  the  mad  and  the  helpless. 
I  And  probably  we  cannot  close  this 
article  better,  nor  make  this  matter 
clearer,  than  by  quoting  from  that 
great  and  popular  author,  Chas.  Dick- 
ens. In  his  "American  Notes,"  after 
describing  in  his  usual  graphic  style 
a  lunatic  asylum,  he  says:  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  gentleman  who 
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presided  over  this  establishment  at  the 
time  I  write  of  was  competent  to  man- 
age it,  and  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  its  usefulness;  but  will  it 
be  believed  that  the  miserable  strife  of 
party  feeling  is  carried  even  into  this 
sad  refuge  of  afflicted  and  degraded 
humanity?  Will  it  be  believed  that 
the  eyes  which  are  to  watch  over  and 
control  the  wanderings  of  minds  on 
which  the  most  dreadful  visitation  to 
which  our  nature  is  exposed  has  fallen, 
must  wear  the  glasses  of  some  wretched 
side  in  politics?  Will  it  be  believed 
that  the  governor  of  such  a  house  as 
this  is  appointed,  and  deposed,  and 
changed  perpetually,  as  parties  fluc- 
tuate and  vary,  and  as  their  despicable 
weather-cocks  are  blown  this  way  or 
that?  A  hundred  times  in  every  week, 
some  new  most  paltry  exhibition  of 
that  narrow-minded  and  injurious 
party  spirit,  which  is  the  simoon  of 
America,  sickening  and  blighting 
everything  of  wholesome  life  within 
its  reach,  was  forced  upon  my  notice." 

If  a  stranger  talked  thus  about  us 
nearly  a  half  century  ago,  we  wonder 
what  that  stranger  would  say  to-day 
could  he  awake  from  his  peaceful 
slumber,  and  see  that  same  "narrow- 
minded  and  injurious  party  spirit 
sickening  and  blighting  everything 
wholesome  within  its  reach,"  mag- 
nified and  intensified  to  an  hundred- 
fold ratio?  J.  O.  A. 

PESSIMISM  vs.  OPTIMISM. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  this 
closing  nineteenth  century  to  view 


our  governmental  fabric  with  the  pes- 
simist's clouded  vision.  The  doctrine 
of  the  immutability  of  States  is  de- 
clared by  the  alarmists  an  abstraction, 
proven  (?)  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America  is  following  inevi- 
tably in  the  footsteps  of  the  republics 
j  of  history,  and,  in  accordance  with  a 
I  natural  law,  ruin  must  eventually 
i  ensue.  To  dissipate  this  theory  needs 
I  only  a  moment's  reflection.  First,  we 
!  must  remember  that  the  constituents 
of  the  American  Republic  are  the 
highest  types  of  Anglo-Saxon  civil- 
ization, and  it  is  only  a  corruption  of 
I  national  manners  that  leads  to  an 
inevitable  overthrow  of  national  gov- 
ernments. Again,  the  character  of 
our  political  institutions,  based  on 
truths  as  everlasting  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  renders  the 
idea  of  comparison  as  ludicrous  as  the 
theory  itself.  For  instance,  that  con- 
stitutional clause:  "All  men  are  cre- 
ated equal;  all  men  are  created  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  all  men  are 
created  with  the  right  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
created  among  men  deriving  their  just 
power  from  the  consent  of  those  gov- 
erned," is  the  basis  of  American  re- 
publicanism, and  where  is  any  other 
nation  in  the  annals  of  history  which 
has  founded  its  political  institutions 
on  such  imperishable  maxims?  For 
them  was  waged  the  war  of  1776;  from 
them  evolved  the  governments  of  the 
States,  and  by  them  have  been  moulded 
our  civil  institutions.    These  truths, 
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given  by  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God 
himself,  and  standing  amid  all  the 
errors  which  have  blinded  and  cor- 
rupted the  world,  will  rise  and  vindi- 
cate themselves  in  the  development 
and  uplifting  of  human  government. 
But  it  is  not  directly  on  this  point  we 
wish  to  write.  The  now  predominant 
hobby  of  the  pessimist  seems  to  be  the 
baneful  results  arising  from  political  J 
strife.  They  assert,  accordingly,  that 
the  so-called  "party  spirit"  is  worse 
to-day  than  in  the  early  days  of  our 
national  existence.  Is  this  true?  \ 
Shall  we  reconcile  the  assertion  that 
our  country  has  outlived  its  patriotism  j 
and  that  it  has  passed  its  golden  era? 
During-  and  immediatelv  succeeding 
the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  the  Adamses,  there  was  a  strong  \ 
feeling  for  Tory  principles.  Many  of 
our  ablest  men  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  viewed  every  public 
measure  with  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  j 
jealousy.  There  was  a  Hamiltonian 
party,  advocating  a  government  in 
which  English  stability  and  English 
liberty  should  be  secured  under  a  re- 
publican form.  On  the  other  hand 
a  JefTersonian  party  advocated  the 
political  views  of  the  French  Revolu-  - 
tion,  and  thus,  party  strife  and  part- 
isan feelings  increased  with  marvel- 
ous rapidity.  The  debates  in  both 
houses  were  bitter  and  personal.  It 
was  strife,  faction  and  division,  and 
the  speaker  might  as  well  have  at- 
tempted to  calm  the  restless  billows  of  ■ 
the  deep,  or  to  confine  the  internal  fires 


of  Vesuvius,  as  to  stop  this  partisan 
feeling  and  political  strife.  Be  the  gov- 
ernmental differences  between  Hamil- 
ton and  Jefferson,  however,  what  they 
may,  so  far  as  the  compromise  or  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  present 
Constitution  are  concerned,  we  have 
nothing  to  detract  from  its  efficiencv. 
Tory  feelings  and  Hamiltonian  and 
Jeffersouian  schools  are  now  things  of 
the  eternal  past.  That  party  spirit 
which  characterized  the  early  dawn  of 
our  national  independence,  and  the 
outbreaks  of  party  violence,  have  died 
by  the  strength  as  of  a  Hercules,  and 
for  them  has  been  substituted  that 
union  which  alone  means  strength. 
'Tis  true  that  internal  factious  are 
corrupt;  that  demagogues  may  de- 
ceive; that  political  leaders  may  be 
intriguing  in  their  procedures;  but 
the  masses  on  whose  patriotism  and 
virtue  we  rely  for  America's  destiny, 
they  mean  well,  whatever  demagogues 
and  politicians  may  mean. 

"The  North  and  the  South  differ.'" 
At  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  war 
sectionalism  was  at  its  zenith.  There 
was  a  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
High  protective  tariff  was  the  theme 
and  glory  of  the  Xew  England  manu- 
facturer; to  the  Southern  planter  the 
free-trade  policy  was  a  nourished 
child.  The  slavery  agitation  and  the 
Abolition  party  all  tended  to  that 
bloody  tragedy;  but,  thank  God  !  the 
14 lost  cause"  has  been  our  ultimate 
blessing.  Sectionalism  has  abated, 
strife  has  subsided,  the  bloody  chasm 
has  gone,  and  the  American  people 
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to-day  are  one  in  name,  in  heart,  in 
strength.  The  Northern  capitalists 
invest  in  Southern  soil,  and  the  South- 
ern tiller  is  a  partner  in  Northern 
plants.  In  the  West  society  is  no 
longer  chaotic,  but  crystalized;  reli- 
gion has  its  recognized  institutions, 
and  the  sections  are  moving  onward 
with  increased  unanimity  and  strength 
In  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  during  the  great  Pied- 
mont Exposition  last  November,  the 
talented  editor  of  the  Constitution, 
who  so  soon  afterward  was  called  to  I 
fill  an  untimely  grave,  had  the  follow-  j 
ing  to  say: 

"These  old  hills  that,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  were  red  with  the  best  blood 
of  America's  manhood;  that  witnessed 
the  matchless  valor  of  American  free- 
dom, are  white  to-day  with  a  lasting- 
peace.  They  are  witnesses  to-day  in 
their  white  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  imperishable  union  of  American 
hearts,  and  the  indissoluble  union  of 
the  American  States,  now  and  forever 
more."  We  love  such  expressions. 
We  love  to  think  how  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  North  are  step- 
ping across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  raising  their  voices  in  behalf  of 
a  common  cause.  Every  tendency, 
indeed,  is  toward  the  blending  of  the 
sections  into  one  mighty  phalanx  of 
brotherhood,  inimitable  and  imper- 
ishable. J.  A.  H. 

SAMUEL  J.  RANDALL. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Randall 
the  country  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and 
purest  men.    With  only  a  common-  | 


school  education  he  began  life  as  a 
merchant  in  his  native  city,  Philadel- 
phia, but  his  friends  soon  perceived 
in  the  honest,  energetic,  straight-for- 
ward man  of  business  the  qualities 
which  especially  fitted  him  for  public 
service,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  the  City  Council  and  from  there  to 
the  State  Senate,  in  which  body  he  was 
regarded  as  an  -  able  and  influential 
member. 

When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Union  army  as  a 
private,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
his  country  well  for  two  years,  bear- 
ing the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  or- 
derly soldier,  until  he  was  called,  in 
1863,  to  represent  his  people  in  Con- 
gress. 

Entering  the  38th  Congress  at  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  nation's 
history,  at  a  time  when  strong  minds 
were  needed  to  grapple  with  great  and 
perplexing  questions,  he  at  once  took 
a  stand  among  the  ablest  men  in  that 
august  body.  We  do  not  mean  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  Mr.  Randall  was  a 
brilliant  man,  swaying  men  with  his 
eloquence,  but  that  his  wisdom,  in- 
tegrity, native  ability,  and  his  forci- 
ble way  of  expressing  himself  made 
his  opinions  respected  by  all  his  asso- 
ciates. In  the  days  of  reconstruction 
he  was  the  recognized  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  House,  the  truest  and 
best  friend  of  the  South,  and  greatly 
endeared  himself  to  the  Southern  peo- 
ple by  his  strenuous  efforts  to  have 
removed  the  political  disabilities  of 
all  Confederates,  and  to  free  them  from 
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the  terrible  rule  of  the  carpet-baggers. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  he  was  noted  for  his 
strict  economy,  which  caused  him  to 
be  taunted  by  his  political  opponents 
for  stinginess,  but  he  annually  saved 
the  country  millions  of  dollars.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  he  was  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  foeman  in  debate  and 
did  his  party  great  service.  As  Speaker 
of  the  44th,  45th  and  46th  sessions  of 
Congress  he  was,  as  a  parliamentarian, 
equal  to  any  one  that  has  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Randall  would  have  been  with- 
out doubt  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  but  for  his  views  on  the 
tariff,  which  separated  him  from  his 
party.  Representing  a  great  manu- 
facturing State,  and  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  best  interests  of 
his  constituents  would  be  promoted 
by  a  tariff  for  protection,  he  advocated 


such  a  policy,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  protective  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party. 

As  a  man  he  was  strictly  honest 
and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  with  a 
character  unblemished,  and  wTas  noted 
for  his  tenacity  in  adhering  to  princi- 
ples he  believed  to  be  right.  He 
always  took  a  stand  on  one  side  of  a 
question,  and  never  remained  neutral 
from  policy  when  he  had  seen  his  duty. 
He  had  the  courage  to  advocate  mea- 
sures which  he  knew  were  unpopular 
with  his  party  and  would  injure  his 
own  advancement.  He  served  his 
country  well  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  leaves  behind  him  a 
truly  grand  career  and  honored  name. 
In  his  death  the  country  loses  an  able 
and  pure  statesman,  the  South  a  true 
friend,  who  served  her  interests  well 
in  the  dark  days  immediately  after 
the  war.  G.  W.  W. 
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EDITOR  S  PORTFOLIO, 

J.  O.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


We  will  doubtless  be  gladly  ex- 
cused by  our  readers  for  one  important 
change  in  this  issue  of  The  Student. 
We  gladly  yield  much  of  our  space, 
and  make  the  departments  consider- 
ably shorter  than  usual,  that  the 
demands  of  our  contributors  may  be, 
to  some  degree,  complied  with. 

We  kindly  invite  our  readers  to  a 
careful  perusal  of  all  the  articles  in 
this  issue,  and  if,  after  reading  them, 
they  decide  that  The  Student  is  not 
worth  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  year, 
we  will  have  a  collection  taken  up 
that  they  may  get  it  for  less.  If,  how- 
ever, they  decide  that  it  is  worth  the 
cost  of  it,  we  would  be  very  glad  if 
those  who  are  in  arrears  would  remit. 

We  cannot  forbear,  just  here,  call- 
ing special  attention  to  the  article  by 
N.  C.  North.  We  do  this  for  two 
reasons:  First,  with  the  hope  that 
our  students  will  profit  by  it,  and 
thereby  spare  the  patience  of  those 
friends  of  the  college  who  meet  here 
from  year  to  year;  secondly,  Mr. 
North  is  an  alumnus  of  this  college, 
and  how  can  reforms  and  improve- 
ments be  better  brought  about  than 
by  suggestions  and  ideas  from  our 
alumni,  who  are  scattered  over  <dififer- 
ent  parts  of  the  Union?  The  pages  of 
our  magazine  are  open  to  our  alumni. 
Why  do  not  more  of  them  contribute? 


IT  is  now  time  for  North  Carolin- 
ians to  take  courage  and  hope  that 
' '  hard  times ' '  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  our  State.  It  would  seem, 
from  the  following,  that  our  material 
prosperity  is  assured  and  that  a 
brighter  day  is  just  ahead.  Our  natu- 
ral resources  are  attracting  capital- 
ists from  every  quarter.  Factories 
are  being  built,  forests  are  being  cut, 
rich  mines  are  being  developed  and 
agriculture  is  receiving  special  atten- 
tion, and  there  is  a  general  influx  of 
capital  into  our  State.  Current  topics 
along  this  line  run  thus: 

Mr.  George  Vanderbilt  is  spending 
$4,000,000  on  his  recently  acquired 
estate  in  Buncombe  County. 

Russell  A.  Alger,  the  millionaire 
ex-Governor  of  Michigan,  is  negotia- 
ting in  Western  North  Carolina  for 
large  bodies  of  timber. 

John  Inman  and  other  parties  are 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  two 
and  a  half  million  dollar  hotel  in 
Asheville. 

The  North  Carolina  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  at  Greensboro  will,  at  an 
early  date,  begin  active  operations  on 
a  paid-in  capital  of  a  half  million  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  bonding 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  mineral  lands  in  Rowan, 
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Cabarrus  and  Mecklenburg  counties, 
with  a  view  of  beginning  active  min- 
ing operations  at  an  early  day  with 
millions  of  capital  to  back  him. 

The  large  granite  quarries  near 
Salisbury  are  going  into  the  hands  of 
capitalists,  and  will  soon  be  worked 
extensively. 

The  enterprising  town  of  Durham 
is  reported  as  having  six  millionaires 
— and  these,  too,  are  men  of  activity, 
who  have  made  their  own  fortune,  who 
keep  their  money  in  circulation,  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  building  up 
the  largest  tobacco  manufactories  in 
the  world. 

Numerous  other  accounts  like  the 
above  show  that  capital  is  flowing 
into,  and  being  developed  in,  North 
Carolina. 

The  most  important  business  which 
Congress  is  transacting  of  late  is  that  of 
State  making.  During  the  past  month 
the  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  bills  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  the  Senate 
will  soon  concur.  This  will  give 
the  United  States  two  new  members, 
the  House  two  more  representatives, 
the  Senate  four,  and  the  electoral  col- 
lege six  more  votes.  It  is  true,  these 
new  States  have  not  the  number  of 
inhabitants  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  becoming  States,  and,  further- 
more, Wyoming  is  a  woman-suffrage 
Territory.  But  whoever  heard  tell  of 
the  Constitution  having  any  influence 
with  a  Republican  administration — 
especially  the  present  one  ? 


Rhode  Island  is  now  numbered 
among  the  Democratic  States — the 
recent  elections  having  given  that 
party  a  handsome  majority.  This 
was  the  first  trial  of  the  Australian 
ballot  system  in  that  State,  and  it  is 
reported  to  be  an  admirable  success. 
The  municipal  and  local  elections  of 
Indiana  went  strongly  Democratic 
also.  Wonder  if  this  troubles  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  dreams  any? 

The  Pan-American  Congress,  which 
has  been  in  session  since  last  fall,  ad- 
journed April  19th  sine  die. 

This  marks  an  era  in  America  his- 
tory. For  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,  we  see  representatives^ 
from  an  entire  hemisphere,  consisting 
of  eighteen  sovereign  nations,  meet- 
ing in  one  grand  parliament,  as  friends 
and  neighbors,  for  their  individual 
and  mutual  welfare. 

The  representatives  in  a  body  made 
an  excursion  through  the  North  and 
West  last  fall,  and  a  similar  one 
through  the  South  was  planned,  but 
prevented  by  circumstances. 

The  work  done  by  the  Conference 
was  in  various  lines,  and  will  doubt- 
less result  in  much  good.  The  Con- 
gress was  called  to  consider  fifteen  dis- 
tinct acts  and,  soon  after  assembling, 
committees  were  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  these  acts.  These  re- 
ports called  forth  able  and  spirited  de- 
bates, and  many  of  them  were  adopted. 

Some  of  the  more  important  points 
considered  were  those  on  Customs 
Union — meaning  a  free  exchange  of 
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commodities  between  theseveral  coun- 
tries of  this  hemisphere,  or  free  trade 
in  American  waters;  and  communica- 
tion on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The 
committee  on  railroad  communication 
recommended,  and  the  report  was 
unanimously  adopted,  that  the  several 
governments  unite  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  survey  for  an  inter-continental 
trunk-line  of  railroad  down  the  basin 
of  the  Andes,  to  connect  the  railroad 


system  of  North  America  with  those 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chili. 

Other  committees  reported  upon 
port  dues,  sanitary  regulations,  pat- 
ents and  trade-marks,  extradition, 
monetary  convention,  banking,  in- 
ternational law,  general  welfare,  etc. 

James  G.  Blaine  was  President  of 
the  Conference,  and  his  closing  re- 
marks to  the  visitors  were  eloquent, 
able  and  patriotic. 


IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 


James  A.  Hollomon,  Editor. 


'Twas  a  Senior  bold 

Said  as  he  strolled, 
' '  I  am  a  man  for  a'  that ' ' ; 

But  a  Junior  sighed 

And  a  Freshman  cried, 
"  Where  did  you  get  that  hat?" 

Look  out  for  the  serenaders!  There 
is  music  in  the  air 

"  As  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair!" 

To  observe  the  ioth  is  a  time-hon- 
ored precedent.  The  Faculty  has 
kindly  given  us  Friday  the  9th,  and 
pic-nics  will  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

We  learn  there  is  talk  of  having- 
the  property  around  "La  Belle  Cas- 
cade" posted  against  intrusion.  No, 
no,  this — surely  this  cannot  be  true  ! 

Our  former  townsman,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Pritchard,  has  moved  with  his  family 
to  Scranton,  Pa.,  where  he  imme- 
diately enters  upon  his  duties  as  Stew- 


ard of  the  Pennsylvania  Oral  School 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Hay  must  be  made  while  the  sun 
shines.  Wild  oats  may  be  sown  suc- 
cessfully by  gas-light. — Ex. 

The  Astronomy  class  has  been  out 
observing  the  planets  and  the  princi- 
pal constellations  several  evenings' of 
late.  Wake  Forest  is  greatly  in  need 
of  an  Observatory;  at  any  rate,  the 
purchase  of  a  large  telescope,  say  a  five 
and  a  half  or  six-inch  object-glass, 
would  supply  a  pressing  want. 

The  City  Editor  of  the  News  and 
Observer  informs  us  that  the  recent 
game  of  base-ball  between  Raleigh 
and  Wake  Forest  was  with  the  "Ral- 
eigh Juniors. "  We  thank  thee,  Ro- 
doric,  for  the  word,  but  where,  O  ! 
where  are  the  "Raleigh  Seniors?" 
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Misses  Willie  Simmons  and  Irene 
Johnson,  of  Peace  Institute,  and  Miss 
Mattie  McLeod,  of  St.  Mary's,  spent 
the  Kaster  holidays  with  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  Hill.  Misses  Nellie 
Brooks  and  Dora  Freeman,  of  Ral- 
eigh, were  also  the  guests  of  friends 
several  days  in  April. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Riddick,  of  Gatesville, 
N.  C,  a  member  of  the  Senior  class, 
has  received  the  appointment  to  a 
cadetship  at  West  Point  from  the  First 
Congressional  District. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  is  in  demand 
as  a  Commencement  orator.  He  has 
accepted  invitations  to  speak  at  Pal- 
merville  Academy  May  16th,  at  Al- 
lensville  May  30th,  and  at  Leaksville 
June  5th. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Branch  Vann,  wife 
of  Mr.  Macon  Vann,  Forestville,  N. 
C,  died  April  5th.  A  tender  young 
mother,  and  a  devoted  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, has  thus  entered  an  eternal  bliss. 
To  the  bereaved  friends  and  relatives 
the  Student  extends  condolence. 

Mr.  J.  L.  KESLER  attended  the 
Conference  of  the  College  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Depu- 
tation Committee  in  Asheville,  April 
3-6.  The  object  of  this  conference 
was  to  give  the  members  of  the  depu- 
tations of  each  State  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  College 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
its  object,  plans  and  woik,  in  order 
that  deputations  may  present  them 
more  intelligently  to  the  colleges 
which  they  visit. 


Once  there  was  a  certain  youth, 
Who  at  the  close  of  each  bright  day 
Would  promenade  the  college  passage, 
Warbling  forth  some  tuneful  (?)  Ia3^. 

And  to  make  his  lay  more  tuneful 

He  carried  a  fiddle  and  bow. 

But  the  students  in  ire, 

And  rage  most  dire, 

Declared  the  "fiddle  must  go." 

They  sat  for  him  "darkly  at  dead  of  night," 

For  they  could  no  longer  be  bored. 

The  songster  was  crushed, 

And  the  lay  was  hushed, 

For  the  youth  without  mercy  was  floored. 

The  youth  survived,  as  did  his  song, 

But  who  can  solve  the  riddle, 

And  tell  in  truth, 

To  the  merry  youth, 

What  ever  became  of  his  fiddle  ? 

Depredation  and  Robbery  !  Was 
it  "Rube"?  Mr.  W.  O.  Riddick, 
while  returning  from  the  Falls  of 
Neuse  Monday  night,  April  10th, 
was  assailed  by  a  band  of  masked 
men,  and  within  two  miles  of  our 
College  walls  spoiled  of  fifty  cents. 
Mr.  Riddick  exercised  enough  fore- 
thought to  secure  safely  his  watch, 
and  the  small  loss  sustained  was  sec- 
ondary, doubtless,  to  the  effect  of  such 
a  singular  experience — "  to  drive  dull 
care  away." 

Little  Irena,  the  infant  babe  of 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sledd,  died 
April  17th,  after  a  brief  survival  of 
seven  days.  The  loss  is  a  sad  one, 
and  the  bereaved  ones  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  all. 

Married,  Tuesday  evening,  April 
15th,  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mr.  Haywood  Coppage  to 
Miss  Ida  Scarborough,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Royall  officiating.  The  happy  couple 
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will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  their  future 
home  in  Winston,  and  the  Student 
would  throw  after  them  the  tradi- 
tional shoe. 

By  mutual  consent,  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Dickson  &  Co.  (W.  M. 
Rodgers)  has  dissolved  copartner- 
ship, and  the  business  is  continued 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Dickson.  Since  this 
change  in  affairs,  Mr.  Dickson  has 
augmented  his  stock,  and  the  cour- 
teous "Fred,"  who  has  been  serving 
his  friends  in  the  livery  business  for 
several  months  past,  is  here  located 
to  serve  them  in  another  capacity. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bickett,  '90,  will  de- 
liver the  annual  address  before  the 
literary  societies  of  Oak  Grove  High 
School,  Moore  County ,  May  27th. 
Do  they  favor  a  Railroad  Commission 
in  those  parts? 

GRAMMAR  AND  SENTIMENT. 

"A  kiss  is  but  a  common  noun,"  cried  Sue; 
"Yes,  very  common,"  artlessly  cried  Lou: 
"  Yet.  if  'tis  common,  it  is  proper,  too  !" 
"  Cried  Maude — a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  of  blue. 
"It  can't  be  both!"  said  Mabel,  much  per- 
plexed; 

And  so  they  argued  out  the  question  vexed. 
To  one  thing  each  at  last  made  up  her  mind: 
"  A  '  kiss'  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  be  declined." 

—Ex. 

In  the  Senior  class  there  are  twen- 
ty-six members — the  representatives 
of  four  different  States,  with  an  ave- 
rage age  of  22.5  years.  Here  they  are 
with  their  prospective  vocations: 

J.  O.  Atkinson,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Law. 
T.  W.  Bickett,  Monroe,  N.  C,  Law. 
J.  C.  Beckwith,  Gleninore,  Ga.,  Lumber  busi- 
ness. 

T.  L.  Blalock,  Berea,  N.  C,  Chemist  and  Min- 
eralogist. 


i  L.  S.  Cannon,  Table  Rock,  N.  C,  Teacher. 

W.  E.  Crocker,  Clifton,  S.  C,  Preacher. 

T.  Crocker,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  Teacher. 
;  C.  Crudup,  Louisburg,  N.  C,  Medicine, 
j  J.  Crudup,  Louisburg,  N.  C,  Law. 

E.  S.  Coffey,  Boone,  N.  C,  Law. 

E.  F.  Earley,  Aulander,  N.  C,  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

I  C.  L.  Felt,  Emporium,  Penn.,  Medicine. 

J.  G.  Gregory,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  Teacher, 
j  J.  R.  Hankins,  Salisbur}-,  N.  C,  will  attend 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

J.  A.  Hollomon,  Winton,  N.  C,  Journalism, 
i  C.  Hopper,  Blacksburg,  S.  C,  Preacher. 

J.  C.  Maske,  Rockingham,  N.  C,  will  attend 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 
I  J.  F.  Mitchell,  Frauklinton,  N.  C,  undecided, 
j  B.  S.  Mitchell,  Youugsville,  N.  C,  Chemist 

and  Pharmacist. 
I  H.  C.  Moore,  Globe,  N.  C,  Preacher. 
!  J.  H.  Nowell,  Coleraiu,  N.  C,  Law. 
I  D.  B.  Oliver,  Pine  Level,  N.  C,  Medicine. 
!  W.  O.  Riddick,  Gatesville,  Civil  Engineer. 
;  J.  B.  Spilmau,  Weldou,  N.  C,  Law. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Belvidere,  N.  C,  Teacher, 
j  J.  E.  White,  Apex,  N.  C,  Law. 

To  Mr.  H.  A.  Royster,  Manager  of 
the  Wake  Forest  Base-bail  Team,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  following  report 
of  the  Wake  Forest-Raleigh  game: 
The  first  base-ball  game  of  the  sea- 
son was  played  in  Raleigh  on  Satur- 
day, April  19th,  between  the  Wake 
Forest  and  the  Raleigh  clubs.  Our 
team  went  to  Raleigh  with  hardly  a 

1  hope  of  winning  the  game,  but  they 

j  came  back  with  laurels  on  their  brow. 
In  the  first  inning  both  teams 
scored  once,  and  it  began  to  look  like 

j  we  were  going  to  have  a  tight  game; 

j,  but,  in  the  second  inning,  the  Wake 
Forest  boys  put  in  some  good  hits  and 
piled  up  six  runs.    Thus  it  went  on 

!  during  the  whole  game,  which  resulted 
in  a  signal  victory  for  Wake  Forest 

I  by  a  score  of  37  to  5. 
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Our  players,  with  their  positions 
and  in  their  order  at  the  bat,  were  as 
follows:  Mitchell,  p.;  White,  i  b. ; 
Dickson,  2  b. ;  Mills  (Capt.),  s.  s. ; 
Powell,  c. ;  Burns,  3  b. ;  Howell,  c.  f. ; 
Medlin,  1.  f. ;  Pendleton,  r.  f.  Sub- 
stitutes, King  and  Branch.  Umpire, 
Professor  Weatherly,  of  the  A.  and  M. 
College. 

The  principal  features  of  the  game 
were  the  catching  of  Markham,  of  the 


Raleigh  team,  and  the  heavy  batting 
of  the  Wake  Foresters.  Captain  Mills 
made  the  best  individual  score,  having 
to  his  credit  seven  "runs"  and  one 
"out." 

Our  team  is  now  arranging  for  some 
more  games  to  be  played  in  the  near 
future,  and  respectfully  begs  aid, 
pecuniary  and  otherwise,  from  the 
boys  and  everybody  else. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


'57.  Rev.  A.  F.  Purefoy,  who  for 
a  considerable  time,  has  been  living  in 
Connecticut,  is  now  at  home  at  Wake 
Forest. 

'52.  Dr.  John  Mitchell,  Pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Hendersonville, 
took  a  trip  recently  to  Florida.  We 
learn  he  has  achieved  the  utmost  suc- 
cess in  his  new  field  of  work. 

'68.  One  of  the  best  informe'd  men 
in  the  State  is  Mr.  Sam.  Overby,  of 
Belcross,  Camden  County.  Persons 
desiring  information  on  any  subject, 
social,  religious,  political  or  scientific, 
can  always  be  accommodated. 

'82.  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield  is  one 
of  the  most  successful  pastors  and 
teachers  in  the  State.  The  people  of 
Wakefield  grow  more  devoted  to  him. 

,86.     Mr.  J.  L.  White,  pastor  of 


First  Baptist  Church  in  Durham, 
spent  last  week  aiding  Dr.  Burrows, 
of  Norfolk,  Va. ,  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings. Mr.  White  has  the  reputation 
of  being  an  extraordinary  revivalist, 
and,  from  what  we  know  of  him,  he 
sustains  his  reputation  well. 

'86.  If  we  were  looking  for  a  prac- 
tical man,  we  would  take  Mr.  H.  A. 
Chappell,  of  Forestville.  Besides 
being  a  teacher  of  some  note  he  has 
purchased  a  first-class  set  of  engineer- 
ing instruments,  and  is  serving  the 
citizens  of  Wake  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  this  line  of  work. 

'  79.  One  of  the  leading  lawyers  in 
the  State  is  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Esq.,  of 
Franklinton,  N.  C.  He  is  also  a 
strong  stake  in  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion and  an  energetic  worker  in  the 
Sunday-school. 
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'58.  Dr.  W.  B.  Watford  is  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  Coleraine,  North 
Carolina. 

'87.  Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten,  who  has 
spent  the  last  year  at  the  Crozier 
Theological  Seminary,  will  soon  re- 
turn home.  We  are  sure  almost  any 
of  our  churches  would  do  well  to 
secure  his  services. 

'87.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bowling,  after 
graduation,  tried  journalism.  But  he 
has  abandoned  this  business,  and  has 
spent  the  last  session,  studying  medi- 
cine and  surgery  in  Baltimore. 

'89.  We  learn  from  the  Biblical 
Recorder  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Bridges,  our 
old  fellow-student,  has  been  recently 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  Bro.  Bridges 
has  our  best  wishes. 


'89.  Our  good,  clever  friend  "Bob" 
Yates  discarded  all  literary  and  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  and  is  trying  his 
hand  at  farming.  Some  more  of  us 
would  better  do  likewise. 

'82.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fleetwood  has 
charge  of  a  good  school  at  Jackson, 
Northampton  County,  N.  C.  Besides, 
he  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  duties  he  discharges 
most  efficiently. 

'54.  If  we  wanted  to  find  a  shrewd 
lawyer,  and  especially  one  who  is  a 
judge  of  the  law,  we  would  take 
Judge  W.  T.  Faircloth,  of  Goldsboro. 
He  is  one  of  the  head-lights  in  the 
Baptist  denomination,  and  a  thorough- 
going man  in  every  respect. 


EXCHANGE  NOTES 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


— Owing  to  the  unusual  amount  of  | 
contributed  matter  in  this  number, 
we  can  only  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  our  exchanges,  without  going  into 
any  review.  Up  to  time  of  writing 
we   have   received    the    following :  j 

The  Southern  Collegian,  North  Caro- 
lina University  Magazine,  College 
Rambler,  Thielensian,  North  Carolina 
Teacher,  University  Carolinia7t,  The 
Adelphian,  Roanoke  Collegian,  Vir- 
ginia University  Magazine,  Furman 


University  Journal,  Vanderbilt  Ob- 
server, Moore's  Hill  Collegian,  Guil- 
ford Collegian,  Davidson  Monthly; 
from  which  we  learn  that  Washington 
and  Lee  has  a  new  gymnasium,  and 
also  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  bequests 
since  January  1st. 

— The  National  University  at  Tokio, 
Japan,  has  enrolled  fifty  thousand  stu- 
dents. This  is  college  education  with 
a  vengeance. 
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— Cornell  is  the  only  American  Col- 
lege that  teaches  Persian. 

Senator  Edmunds  is  said  to  favor 
*  the  founding  of  a  National  University 
with  the  millions  of  dollars  that  Con- 
gress will  vote  for  the  World's  Fair. 
A  sensible  proposition. 

— Yale's  Republican  Alumni  are 
trying  to  raise  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  endow  a  Chair  of  Protection 
through  which  the  free-trade  teach- 
ings  of  Prof.  W.  G.  Sumner  are  to  be  , 
combatted. 

— Cornell's  new  Library  building 
will  be  the  finest  in  America.  It  will 
have  an  auditorium  with  seating 
capacity  for  one  thousand  people. 
The  reading-room  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  seventy-one  feet 
wide   and    thirty-eight    feet   high.  1 


There  will  be  room  for  four  hundred 
thousand  volumes. 

— An  anti-ponying  society  has  been 
formed  at  Amherst,  and  a  red-headed 
club  at  Rutgers'. 

— There  are  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand college  students  in  the  United 
States. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  com- 
menced his  literary  career  as  the  edi- 
tor of  a  college  journal.  His  first 
verses  were  written  for  his  magazine. 

— The  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  divided,  according  to  denomina- 
tion, as  follows:  The  Episcopalians 
have  twelve,  the  Congregationalists 
twenty-six,  the  Presbyterians  forty- 
one,  the  Baptists  forty-six,  and  the 
Methodists  fifty-two. 
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LITERARY  GOSSIP. 

J.  A.  Hollomon,  Editor. 


IN  WESTMINSTKR  ABBEY. 

Tread  softly  here;  the  sacredest  of  tombs 
Are  those  that  hold  your  Poets.    Kings  and 
queens 

Are  facile  accidents  of  Time  and  Chance. 
Chance  sets  them  on  the  heights — they  climb 
not  there  ! 

But  he  who  from  the  darkling  mass  of  men 
Is  on  the  wing  of  heavenly  thought  up  borne 
To  finer  ether,  and  becomes  a  voice 
For  all  the  voiceless,  God  anointed  him  : 
His  name  shall  be  a  "star"    his  grave  a 
shrine  ! 

Tread  softly  here,  in  silent  reverence  tread. 
Beneath  these  marble  cenotaphs  and  urns 
Lies  richer  dust  than  ever  Nature  hid — 
Packed  in  the  mountain's  adamantine  heart, 
Or  slyly  wrapt  in  unsuspected  sand. 
The  dross  men  toil  for,  often  stains  the  soul. 
How  vain  and  all  ignoble  seems  that  greed 
To  him  who  stands  in  this  dim  cloistered  air 
With  these  most  sacred  ashes  at  his  feet ! 
This  dust  was  Chaucer,  Spenser:  Dryden  this — 
The  spark  that  once  illumed  it  lingers  still. 
O,  ever-hallowed  spot  of  English  earth  ! 
If  the  unleashed  and  happy  spirit  of  man 
Have  option  to  revisit  our  dull  globe, 
What  august  Shades  at  midnight  here  con- 
vene 

In  the  miraculous  sessions  of  the  noon, 
When  the  great  pulse   of  London  faintly 
throbs, 

And  one  by  one  the  stars  in  heaven  pale  ! 

Thomas  Baieey  Aedrich, 
In  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  May  Century  contains  a  fac- 
simile of  two  pages  of  the  magazine 
for  August,  1889,  which  shows  how 
the  Russian  censor  tried  to  keep  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar  from  reading  Mr. 
George  Kenan's  article  in  that  issue. 


Douglas  Sladen  contributes  the 
I  opening  article  in  Frank  Leslies 
I  Monthly  for  May  entitled,  "Vancou- 
!  ver;  a  Great  Sea-port  of  the  Twen- 
I  tieth  Century."  Mr.  Sladen  wades 
I  well  into  political  economy,  and  his 
!  papers  always  abound  with  facts, 
readable  and  suggestive. 

The  Lippincotts  have  recently  is- 
i  sued  a  collection  of  frontier  and  army 
j  life  stories  by  Captain  Charles  King, 
I  U.  S.  A.,  among  which  the  leading 
narrative  seems  to  be  "Starlight 
Ranch,"  a  tragic  romance  of  army 
life.    We  have  not  yet  read  the  work, 
but  considering  the  vigor  of  Captain 
King's  productions,  and  the  interest 
and  admiration  he  has  previously  ex- 
cited as  a  writer  of  fiction,  the  selec- 
tions will  unquestionably  be  read  with 
general  interest. 
uJuNY;or  Only  One  Girl's  Story,"  is 
1  the  title  of  a  recent,  and  perhaps  the 
best,  piece  of  romantic  fiction  yet  given 
to  literature  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Del^eon. 
We  are  ever  ready  to  laud  Southern 
I  authors,  and  as  Mr.  DeLeon  has  pre- 
i  viously  become  famous  in  his  u  Creole 
and  Puritan,"  we  feel  that  the  work 
in  question  will  place  him  in  the  fore- 
I  most   ranks   of  American  authors. 
The  opening  scenes  of  "Juny  "  are 
laid  in  the  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
I  nessee  mountains,  among  that  quaint 
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and  crude  class  of  mountaineers 
which  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  has 
made  familiar  to  every  reader  of  fic- 
tion. From  this  the  scene  is  transfered 
to  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  In 
the  former,  Juny,  the  heroine,  a  par- 
entless  and  homeless  waif,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  "roughs," 
and  is  the  embodiment  of  virtue 
enveloped  by  the  uncouth  influences 
of  a  "moonshiner's''  den.  Transmit- 
ted from  this  to  a  life  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  there  under  the  renovating 
influences  of  a  boarding-school, 
she  is  transformed  into  a  distin- 
guished and  beautiful  woman.  The 
story  is  crowded  with  plot,  and  the 
style  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  DeLeon. 
As  some  critic  has  said,  "if  action 
plays  as  large  a  part  in  fiction  as 
Demosthenes  averred  it  did  in  ora- 
tory," "Juny"  should  be  a  popular 
book. 

Mr.  Chauxcev  M.  Depew  has  for 
several  years  been  the  leading  figure 
in  most  of  the  public  and  semi-public 
celebrations  in  America,  and  he  has 
become  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  after-dinner  speakers  in 
the  land.  Some  apparently  authentic 
writer  has  recently  said  that  this 
is  truly  an  age  of  "speech-reading," 
and  if  a  speech  sounds  well  it  does  not 
read  well.  This  is  untrue.  There  are, 
indeed,  speakers  whose  words,  seen 


in  print,  fail  to  explain  their  potency 
when  addressed  to  the  audience,  and 
vice  versa;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  orators  who  have  a  power  to  de- 
light the  reader,  as  well  as  those  who 
hear  the  words  as  they  are  spoken. 

This  is  claimed  to  be  true  of  Mr. 
Depew.    In  his  recent  compilation  of 
1  'Orations  and  after-dinner  speeches ' ' 
is  catalogued  fifty-two  of  his  most 
I  famous  selections,  showing  his  un- 
I  questioned  ability  in  versatility  and 
j  his  high  achievements  in  the  field  of 
|  serious  oratory.    The  volume  opens 
with  a  brilliant  oratorical  effort  heard 
|  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Washington  Centennial  in  1889,  and 
closes  with  the  no  less  brilliant  effort 
which  he  directed  toward  convincing 
the  Senate  committee  that  the  World's 
Fair  of  1892  should  be  held  in  the 
I  City  of  New  York.    Between  these, 
together  with  many  others,  are  his 
!  orations  in  commemoration  of  Revo- 
|  lutionary    times.    A  more  pathetic 
theme  could  not  be  handled,  and  they 
!  bear  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
author  has  been  an  untiring  student 
of  our  earlier  history,  and  that  the 
virtues  and  heroism  of  the  men  of 
1776  arouse  his  deepest  sympathy  and 
his  highest  admiration.    These  selec- 
tions,  while  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Depew,  were  edited  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Gilder,  of  the  Critic. 
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THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  CHIEFTAIN. 


Southern  soil  has  brought  forth  and 
nourished  some  of  the  purest  souls, 
the  brightest  minds,  and  the  bravest 
heroes  that  ever  inhaled  heaven's 
sweet  air  or  trod  upon  earth's  green 
fields. 

Greece  is  proud  of  her  Solon  and 
Pericles;  Rome,  of  her  Caesar  and 
Cicero;  Carthage,  of  her  Han  no  and 
Hannibal ;  Jerusalem,  of  her  Moses 
and  Solomon ;  Germany,  of  her  Goethe 
and  Bismarck;  England,  of  herShak- 
speare  and  Victoria.  So  the  South, 
and  justly,  too,  glories  in  her  Wash- 
ington, who  left  his  blood-stained 
tracks  on  frozen  ground  in  service  to 
his  country;  in  her  Jefferson,  who 
framed  the  wisest  and  grandest  instru- 
ment ever  moulded  by  the  mind  of 
man,  upon  which,  as  an  eternal  rock, 
has  been  erected  Liberty's  golden  tem- 
ple; in  her  Robert  E.  Eee,  who  bravely 
led  her  gray-jacket  boys  to  victory 
and  calmly  withdrew  them  from  de- 
feat. 


But  of  all  her  true  and  patriotic 
sons  she  feels  the  proudest  of  him  who 
bears  the  familiar,  but  venerable  name, 
"Jeff  Davis,"  who  cheerfully,  but 
conscientiously,  espoused  her  despised 
cause;  who  incessantly  deliberated  for 
her  highest  good ;  wTho  bore  the  chains 
and  wore  the  shackles  infamous  to 
others,  but  honorable  to  him;  who 
successfully  sustained  her  unsullied 
record. 

He  was  born  in  Christian  County, 
Kentucky,  1808,  on  the  sacred  spot 
where  now  stands  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice dedicated  to  the  living  God.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  graduated  at 
West  Point;  then  for  four  years  he 
rendered  service  to  his  country  in  the 
Black  Hawk  and  other  Indian  wars. 

Having  moved  to  Mississippi,  he 
was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Congress  by 
the  Democrats.  But  soon  the  drum 
beat  and  the  bugle  sounded — General 
Taylor  was  on  the  march  to  Mexico. 
Colonel  Davis  resigned  his  position 
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in  Congress,  and,  with  his  brave  Mis- 
sissippi  Rifles,  joined  General  Taylor. 
After  increasing  the  lustre  of  his  fame 
on  many  Mexican  battle-fields  and  re- 
turning to  his  home,  he  was  elected  to  j 
the  United  States  Senate  from  Mis- 
sissippi.    This  position  he  filled  with 
honor  to  the  section  and  the  State  j 
which  he  represented  until  Missis-  I 
sippi,  his  adopted  State,  seceded  from 
the  Union.     Then   he  bade  a  final  j 
farewell  to  the  United  States  Senate  j 
and  was  elected  Provisional  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    He  was 
soon,  however,  permanently  elected 
under  the  newly-adopted  Constitution,  j 
On  2 2d  February,  1862,  in  Richmond, 
he  was  duly  inaugurated.    Over  three  j 
years  he  sat  nobly  at  the  helm  of  the  | 
Confederacy.     At  first  all  was  cheer- 
ful and  hopeful — the  waters  of  the  sea 
were  calm    and  smooth,    the  "old 
ship"  was  gliding  majestically  over 
the  sea,  the  sails  were  bending  to  the 
prosperous  winds,  the  Stars  and  Bars 
were  fluttering  in  the  breezes,  while 
in  the  beautiful  clear  sky  were  seen 
the  dancing,  dazzling  stars  of  antici- 
pation.    But  soon  the  stars  were  hid- 
den and  the  sky  darkened  by  the 
gathering  clouds  from  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  in  which   the  great  Albert 
Sydney  Johnston  sealed  his  fate  in 
meeting  a  hero's  death.    On  moved 
the  "old  ship,"  but  around  her  col- 
lected the  blinding  fogs  of  Fair  Oaks, 
where  the  gallant  Joseph  E.  Johnston  j 
received  a  severe  wound ;  but  the  mists 
were  driven  back  and  the  stars  of 
hope  shone  more  brightly  than  ever  | 


when  the  gloomy  clouds  collected 
around  the  Confederate  capital  were 
happily  dispersed  by  the  staunch 
"Stonewall"  and  the  sturdy  Lee  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Gaines'  Mill, 
Malvern  Hill,  Savage  Station,  and 
Frazer's  Farm.  Thus  the  Confed- 
eracy, with  the  noble  chieftain  at  its 
helm,  ploughed  the  raging  seas  and 
outrode  the  rushing  storms. 

Yet  graver  dangers  are  just  ahead — 
while  rapidly  skimming  over  the 
placid  waters  she  suddenly  strikes  the 
giant  reef  of  Chancellorsville,  at  which 
astounding  shock  the  heroic  "Stone- 
wall" is  thrown  from  her  deck,  never 
again  to  rise.  She  recovers  from  the 
blow  and  again  gracefully  rides  the 
waves,  with  victory  perching  on  her 
banner;  but  soon,  ah!  too  soon,  the 
pilot  sees  her  rapidly  approaching  the 
huge  rocks  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicks- 
burg.  At  the  former  thirty  thousand 
of  the  bravest  sons  that  ever  breathed 
the  exhilarating  air  of  Liberty  "went 
down"  and  perished  in  the  crimson 
sea  as  martys  to  the  eternal  principles 
of  right  and  justice  for  which  the  heroic 
sons  of  the  South  nobly  contended. 
At  the  latter  the  "old  ship,"  though 
heretofore  without  leak  or  rupture, 
was  so  terribly  shattered  that  she  be- 
gan to  fill  with  the  waters  which 
finally  carried  her  down  beneath  the 
waves  of  destruction^?) 

On  she  struggled,  guided  by  the 
noble  chieftain  whose  patriotic  heart 
was  ever  bleeding  at  the  disasters  in- 
curred, whose  face  was  incessantly 
glowing  with  sparkling  rays  of  hope. 
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Still  his  wisdom,  though  profound, 
his  skill,  though  surpassing,  were  not 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Confederacy 
from  the  hidden  shoals  and  dangerous 
rocks  to  land  her  safely  in  the  calm 
and  tranquil  haven  of  acknowledged 
Independence  and  Victory. 

So  at  Appomattox  she  struck  the 
fatal  rock  and  received  the  final  blow. 
From  the  grievous  wreck  escaped  the 
chieftain,  but  soon  the  bloody  hand 
of  a  cruel  foe  seized  him  and  cast  him 
into  the  loathsome  dungeon  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  where  he  remained  two 
gloomy  years,  awaiting  his  trial  for 
alleged  "treason."  He  was  released 
and  took  a  trip  to  Europe.  Ever 
since  he  has  dwelt  in  his  quiet  Missis- 
sippi home,  devoting  his  excellent  tal- 
ents to  literature.  Here  a  few  weeks 
ago  his  mighty  aims  were  gently 
folded  and  his  eloquent  voice  quietly 
hushed  in  death,  his  snow-white  soul 
departed  to  the  realms  of  light,  and 
over  the  Southern  breast  rolled  the 
startling  waive  of  unspeakable  grief. 

What  are  the  qualities  of  this  man 
for  which  we,  and  even  the  United 
Nation,  should  love  and  reverence 
him? 

i.  He  was  a  man  of  unshaken  firm- 
ness and  deep  conviction.  On  all 
important  questions  he  took  a  decided 
stand — always  on  the  side  of  right 
and  truth.  He  was  like  a  gigantic 
rock,  standing  on  a  reef,  which  boldly 
repels  the  rolling  billows  dashing  in 
anger  against  it;  or,  like  the  old  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  for  millions  of  years 
have  driven  back  the  furious  storms 


and  overcome  the  sweeping  tornadoes. 
He  advocated  "States'  Rights,"  be- 
cause his  judgment  was  clearly  con- 
vinced that  he  was  right  and  standing 
by  the  Constitution.  He  left  the 
Union  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  Con- 
federacy, because  he  considered  it  his 
sacred  duty  to  his  country  and  his 
God.  Judge  Campbell,  who  was  in 
Pierce's  Cabinet  with  him,  says:  "He 
was  of  a  firm  and  unyielding  but  of  a 
social  and  genial  disposition." 

2.  His  military  genius  was  unsur- 
passed. While  the  battle  of  Buenua 
Vista  was  hotly  raging,  when  the 
United  States  troops  were  disheart- 
ened and  recoiling,  when  Mexican 
soldiers  in  solid  line  were  rushing  on 
in  terrific  force,  "Jeff"  Davis  rallied 
his  brave  Mississippi  Rifles,  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day  and  achieved  a 
brilliant  victory  for  the  United  States. 
Dr.  J.  Wm.  Jones  says:  "I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  accomplished 
horsemanship,  the  martial  bearing, 
the  general  appearance  of  'our  Presi- 
dent,' as  he  was  greeted  by  the  enthu- 
siastic cheers  of  the  soldiers,  im- 
pressed me  as  much  as  any  of  the 
grand  men  I  saw  on  those  fields  of 
carnage — that  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
born  soldier  and  that  his  brilliant 
career  in  Mexico  was  only  a  prophecy 
of  what  he  would  have  been,"  etc. 

3.  His  oratorical  powers  were  ex- 
cellent. Our  country  feels  proud  of 
Patrick  Henry,  who  could  artfully 
strike  the  sweet-sounding  notes  of 
liberty's  organ,  because  with  his  elo- 
quence he  touched  the  Americans  who 
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were  quietly  slumbering  in  the  sunken 
graves  of  lethargy  and  raised  them  to 
a  life  of  zeal  and  toil  for  their  coun- 
try; she  feels  proud  of  Webcter  and 
Clay,  who  standing  in  the  Senate  with 
their  logic  and  oratory,  advocated  her 
highest  good;  also  she  ought  to  (and 
in  time  she  will)  be  proud  of  her 
Jeff  Davis,  who  hugged  the  old  Con- 
stitution to  his  bosom  and  stood  by 
it  in  his  eloquent  and  distinguished 
speeches  in  the  Senate,  who  delivered 
such  beautiful  tributes  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  gallant  Lee  and 
heroic  Jackson.  Has  his  eloquent 
voice  in  reality  yet  been  hushed? 
No!  As  the  beautiful  stars  in  the  still- 
ness of  night  sing  their  sweetest  songs, 
speak  their  loudest  speeches  and  teach 
their  truest  lessons,  so  his  inspiring 
words  are  still  sounding  in  the  ears 
and  treasured  in  the  hearts  of  his 
grateful  countrymen. 

4.  He  was  as  true  a  patriot  as  ever 
drew  the  breath  of  life  and  crossed 
the  stream  of  death.  Not  a  drop  of 
treacherous  blood  ever  coursed  his 
veins  or  entered  his  heart.  The 
golden  temple  of  Patriotism  had  a 
lasting  foundation  in  his  heart,  and 
on  its  altars  he  kept  the  sacred 
fires  constantly  burning.  Not  only 
the  South  did  he  love,  but  the  en- 
tire   country.     He    was    pained  to 


see  the  nation  precipitated  in  the  de- 
structive whirlpool  of  civil  strife;  but 
since  it  had  to  be,  he  embraced  the 
cause  of  his  people  and  of  his  own- 
heart.  Being  asked  the  motive  of 
Mr.  Davis  in  joining  the  Confederacy, 
Senator  Reagan  replied:  uTo  secure 
a  government  that  should  be  friendly 
to  the  people."  He  toiled  not  to 
conquer  the  world,  like  an  Alexander 
or  a  Napoleon,  but  to  keep  his  native 
laud  illumined  by  the  sun  of  peace 
and  brightened  by  the  stars  of  liberty. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  of  Georgia,  says: 
tlI  challenge  the  judgment  of  history 
when  I  say  no  people  were  ever  led 
through  the  fiery  struggle  for  liberty 
by  a  nobler,  truer  patriot." 

The  hero  is  gone.  But,  as  the  sun, 
after  sinking  behind  the  western  hills, 
transmits  his  rays  to  the  silvery  moon, 
so  he,  though  hidden  beyond  the  silent 
hills  of  death,  still  reflects  the  gleam- 
ing rays  of  his  benign  influence  on 
the  rising  generation  of  the  South. 
As  the  falling  pebble  diffuses  little 
ripples  in  all  directions,  so  his  influ- 
ence, though  he  is  fallen,  scatters 
gentle  ripples  over  the  waters  of 
Southern  life.  As  Tacitus  says  of 
Agricola,  Jefferson  Davis  "will  be  a 
survivor  mentioned  by  and  handed 
down  to  posterity." 

C.  B.  Williams. 
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"  GRACE,  GRIT  AND  GUMPTION." 


One  of  North  Carolina's  best  and  | 
most  useful  men  recently  said,  in  j 
quoting  the  words  of  another,  that  a 
man  must  have  three  qualifications, 
viz.  :  grace,  grit  and  gumption,  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  a  certain  line 
of  work.  May  we  not  broaden  the 
statement  and  say  that  it  will  apply 
to  the  various  pursuits  of  life?  He 
who  possesses  these  qualifications  may 
congratulate  himself  on  having,  at 
least,  the  possibilities  of  success. 
Think  for  a  moment,  and  tell  me  if 
these  are  not  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures in  the  characters  of  all  great 
men  with  whose  history  you  are 
familiar.  Suppose  we  call  them,  for 
convenience,  the  three  necessary  quali- 
fications of  success.  At  first  thought 
this  analysis  may  seem  very  laconic, 
but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
it  is  very  comprehensive. 

Whether  this  is  an  exhaustive 
analysis  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  are  the  most  important  and 
perhaps  the  only  necessary  qualifica- 
tions of  success  in  any  pursuit.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  secret 
of  this  success  is  not  in  having-  one 

o 

nor  two  of  these  qualifications,  but  all 
three  conjoined.  Where  the  three 
exist  in  their  proper  proportion  suc- 
cess is  almost  certain.  Of  course  we 
except  providential  hindrances,  over 
which  men  have  no  control.  But 
there  are  men  with  these  qualifica- 


tions who  have  made  their  way  to 
|  success    over    barriers    that  seemed 
almost  insurmountable. 

As  grace  is  somewhat  an  ambigu- 
ous term,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
we  propose  to  use  it  in  its  restricted 
sense  of  piety,  or  virtue,  considered 
not  altogether  from  a  religious  stand- 
point. Of  course  there  can  be  no 
religion  without  piety,  but  we  speak 
of  a  man  as  being  pious  who  makes 
no  pretensions  to  religion.  We  be- 
lieve, however,  thac  piety  is  condu- 
cive to  success,  even  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  But  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  piety,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  conducive  to  success,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  is  more  conducive 
in  the  higher  sense.  Grace,  or  piety, 
is  essential  to  success,  then,  in  all  we 
undertake. 

If  wordly  honor  be  the  highest  aim 
of  man  he  must,  at  least,  be  truthful 
and  free  from  evil  habits,  else  he  will 
not  be  honored  by  those  most  worthy 
to  bestow  valuable  honors.  If  wealth 
be  the  highest  good  of  man  and  the 
only  standard  by  which  his  success 
can  be  measured,  this  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  lead  a  pious 
life.  The  expense  of  a  life  spent  in 
drinking,  gambling  and  debauchery, 
to  say  nothing  of  lost  time  and  neg- 
lect of  business,  ought  to  be  an  incen- 
tive to  virtue.  If  wisdom  is  the  goal 
of  his  ambition,  surely  nothing  can 
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be  more  conducive  to  its  attainment 
than  piety.  Evil  imaginations  in- 
flame the  passions  and  set  the  mind 
to  work  in  channels  of  thought  from 
which  no  benefit  is  derived.  Intem- 
perance tells  its  own  story.  It  de- 
stroys or  blunts  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion, and  renders  both  body  and  mind 
unfit  for  action.  So  all  the  long  list 
of  evils  have  their  bad  results. 

Men  of  the  world  are  not  totally 
ignorant  of  the  good  results  of  piety. 
While  they  may  not  admire  it  for  its 
own  sake,  they  do  cultivate  it  for  sel- 
fish ends,  if  nothing  else.  A  busi- 
ness man,  for  example,  advertises  for 
a  clerk;  whatever  may  be  his  own 
evil  habits,  he  will  invariably  try  to 
employ  a  man  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter. The  politician  who  has  the  con- 
fidence of  his  constituents  as  being  a 
man  pure  in  motive,  inflexible  in 
character,  to  whom  they  can  confi- 
dently commit  their  interest,  is  des- 
tined to  attain  great  success.  The 
hypocrite,  who  seeks  admission  into 
the  church  for  selfish  ends,  proves 
that  he  has  realized  that  piety  lends 
an  influence  which  can  be  derived 
from  no  other  source. 

What  has  been  said  of  individuals 
may  also  be  said  of  nations.  WThy 
should  not  the  genial  influence  of 
piety  pervade  all  intercourse  of  men? 
Why  should  it  not  diffuse  itself  into 
all  the  departments  of  civil  life?  Of 
what  immense  benefit  it  would  have 
been  to  England,  in  all  subsequent 
ages,  if  the  great  writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  had  been  men  of  genuine 


piety!  If  the  men  of  that  era,  who 
were  giving  direction  to  the  currents 
of  thought,  had  all  been  Boyles  and 
Miltons,  who  can  estimate  the  result? 
How  different  would  have  been  the 
destiny  of  France,  and  how  bright 
the  pages  of  her  now  blood-stained 
history,  if  her  literary  men  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  all  been 
Pascals  and  Fenelons! 

Grace,  in  a  religious  sense,  alle- 
viates care  and  is  the  great  panacea  of 
drooping  spirits.  The  oil  of  grace 
heals  the  bleeding  wounds  of  disap- 
pointment and  misfortune.  It  oils  the 
machinery  of  every-day  life,  greatly 
decreasing  friction,  and  makes  life  run 
more  smoothly.  I  think  it  is  Mr. 
Spurgeon  who  has  said:  u  We  often 
see  hot  boxes  fairly  frying  for  want  of 
the  oil  of  grace."  Whereas,  if  it  had 
been  applied  in  time,  and  in  proper 
quantities,  a  breakdown  would  have 
been  avoided. 

Grit  is  the  second  qualification  of 
success.  We  have  all  seen  characters 
which  did  not  possess  this  qualifica- 
tion. They  are  changed  by  every 
wind  that  blows.  Grit  may  be  de- 
fined as  that  disposition  in  man  to 
persevere  in  whatever  he  undertakes. 
Grit  pursues  its  object  with  untiring 
energy,  and  when  it  has  come  upon  it, 
seizes  it  with  a  death-grip  that  will 
not  release  its  hold.  Grit  can  beard 
the  lion  of  public  opinion  in  his  den, 
when  truth  and  justice  is  at'  stake. 
Too  much  importance  can  scarcely 
be  attached  to  this  qualification. 
Much  of  the  way  of  life  is  up-grade, 
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and  we  must  have  grit  on  the  track 
else  the  driving-wheels  will  slip.  We 
may  not  hope  to  pass  through  life  on 
flowery  beds  of  ease.  If  there  were 
no  battles  there  could  be  no  victo- 
ries, and  the  fiercer  the  battles  the 
more  signal  will  be  the  victories.  He 
who  overcomes  all  difficulties,  and 
makes  each  barrier  a  stepping-stone 
to  place  him  higher  and  nearer  his 
object,  will  inevitably  reach  success. 

It  was  grit  that  caused  Hannibal 
to  scale  the  snow-capped  Alps  and 
descend  into  the  plains  of  Italy.  This 
would  have  been  considered  a  won- 
derful exploit  for  the  explorer,  much 
less  for  a  great  army.  It  was  grit 
that  nerved  the  ancient  martyrs  to  be 
bound  to  the  stake,  but  grace  enabled 
them  to  endure,  while  the  mad  flames 
wrapped  around  them  and  bore  their 
spirits  away,  like  sweet  incense,  to 
heaven.  It  was  grit  that  enabled  the 
little  handful  at  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
palse  to  fight  against  overwhelming 
odds.  It  was  grit  that  led  Alexander 
on  to  victory  after  victory,  and  caused 
him  to  weep  because  he  had  not  other 
worlds  to  conquer.  History  is  replete 
with  the  names  of  men  whom  grit 
has  prompted  to  face  poverty,  adversity 
and  discouragement  in  every  conceiv- 
able form,  and  whom  it  has  prompted 
to  seek  something  higher  and  nobler. 
There  are  also  those  who  have  made 
shipwrecks  of  life,  but  who  might 
have  been  successful  if  they  had 
possessed  that  force  of  character  suf- 
ficient to  send  them  over  the  crises 
which  must  come  in  every  man's  life. 


Benjamin  Franklin  is  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  what  a  young  man  can  do,  how- 

j  ever  poor  he  may  be.  Was  there  ever 
more  genuine  grit  displayed?  Though 
hampered  by  poverty,  and  being  the 

j  youngest  of  a  family  of  seventeen 

j  children,  he  faced  the  crisis  nobly  and 
passed  it  successfully.  uBy  abstain- 
ing from  meat  for  two  years  he  man- 
aged to  buy  a  few  books,  which  he 
diligently  studied.  As,  with  his  extra 
shirts  and  stockings  stuffed  in  his 
pockets,  he  walked  along  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia,  eating  the  roll  of 
bread  which  served  for  his  breakfast, 
his  future  wife  stood  at  her  father's 

j  door  and  smiled  at  his  awkward  ap- 

|  pearance,  little  dreaming  of  his  bril- 
liant future,  or  of  its  interest  to  her. 

Then  there  is  the  immortal  John 
Bunyan,  who  came  from  the  lowest 
circles  of  social  life,  and  scores  of 
others,  who  have  risen  to  eminence 

j  from    poverty  and   adverse  circum- 

I  stances. 

Some  one  may  say  that  it  is  not  the 
same  force  that  prompts  one  to  all 
these  various  undertakings.     But  as 
we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  third  qualification  of  suc- 
|  cess,  it  is  only  a  difference  of  degree, 
j  and  of  the  objects  sought,  and  not  a 
j  difference  of  kind.    The  same  dagger 
I  you  would  use  to  pierce  the  heart  of 
|  the  fiend  who  would  take  your  life 
might  be  used  to  pierce  the  breast  of 
I  your  bosom  friend.    The  same  fire 
j  which  cooks  your  food  and  warms 
your  body  would  also  consume  your 
house  and  you,  too.    The  same  engine 
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used  for  the  manufacture  of  one  ar- 
ticle might  easily  be  applied  to  manu- 
facture various  other  articles.  Many 
of  the  most  devoted  Christians  are 
those  who  have  been  rescued  from 
the  deepest  depths  of  degradation. 
They  are  not  devoted  Christians  be- 
cause they  were  such  great  sinners, 
but  because  the  current  of  that  force 
which  carried  them  so  deep  into  sin 
has  been  changed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  exerts  itself  for  Christ  and 
His  cause.  The  sincerity  of  such 
men  is  sometimes  questioned  because 
they  do  not  understand  how  such  a 
radical  change  can  so  suddenly  take 
place.  It  is  the  same  force  applied 
to  a  different  object. 

Gumption  is  the  third  and  crown- 
ing qualification  of  success.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  three 
qualifications  is  the  most  important. 
While  either  of  them  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  they  must  be  conjoined. 
Either  of  them  will  accomplish  com- 
paratively little  without  the  other  two, 
and  no  two  will  bring  great  and  last- 
ing success  without  the  third.  The 
man  who  possesses  a  great  amount  of 
grace  and  grit  but  no  gumption  may 
be  compared  to  a  locomotive  well 
oiled  and  running  at  full  speed  with 
no  engineer.  A  wreck  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  result,  sooner  or  later. 
There  must  be  some  one  to  direct  this 
mad  force,  look  out  for  obstacles,  blow 
for  breaks,  etc.  This  is  the  office  of 
gumption.  The  man  whose  zeal 
overbalances  his  knowledge  is  con- 
tinually getting  into  difficulties. 


For  many  centuries  the  most  pow- 
erful forces  known  in  nature  were  not 
utilized  by  man  because  he  had  no 
means  of  controlling  them.  Just  so 
soon  as  these  forces  were  harnessed 
and  brought  under  man's  direction 
they  were  appropriated  and  made  to 
subserve  noble  purposes.  So  grit, 
unless  directed  by  gumption,  may 
bring  destruction  instead  of  success. 
We  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  man 
that  his  failures  are  due  to  bad  man- 
agement. This  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  his  gumption  is  not  in 
proportion  to  his  zeal. 

Neither  will  grace  and  gumption 
ever  attain  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
success.  However  wise  a  man  may 
be,  the  results  of  his  wisdom  will  be 
manifest  only  in  proportion  to  the 
grit  he  has  to  prompt  him  to  use  it. 
Such  characters  have  no  energy  to 
work  even  for  self-interest.  It  is, 
indeed,  wonderful  how  little  some  men 
with  brilliant  minds  do  accomplish. 
Though  they  possess  the  intellect  of 
a  Varro  and  the  grace  and  patience  of 
Job,  unless  they  have  grit  in  propor- 
tion, their  influence  will  not  be  felt 
much  beyond  their  own  generation. 
They  are  good  men,  but  their  good- 
n*ess  neVer  benefits  others,  because, 
like  the  inland  lake,  they  may  be  con- 
tinually receiving  but  do  not  give  out 
anything. 

The  third  couplet  is  grit  and  gump- 
tion. Sometimes  men  of  this  char- 
acter seem,  for  a  while,  to  be  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  they  are  of  short 
duration.     The  partial  success  which 
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they  may  have  acquired  only  hastens 
them  the  more  rapidly  on  to  destruc- 
tion by  arousing  avaricious  desires 
and  an  unholy  ambition.  Evil  habits 
begin  to  entwine  them  in  its  deadly 
coil,  misfortunes  come  upon  them,  dis- 


appointments blast  cherished  hopes, 
and,  without  grace,  they  sink  under 
the  ponderous  weight  of  cares.  But 
with  grace  to  endure,  grit  to  persevere 
and  gumption  to  direct,  success  is 
almost  certain.     T.  S.  Andrews. 


AMERICA! 


Nothing  grates  more  harshly  upon 
the  ear  of.  the  average  American,  or 
meets  a  more  speedy  resentment,  than 
the  statement  that  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  the  civilization  of  his  native 
land  being  numbered  among  the 
things  that  were  at  no  very  distant 
day.  When  told  of  the  fate  of  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  and  Roman  civilization, 
he  fails  to  see  any  analogy  between 
the  forces  that  brought  about  their 
destruction  and  those  unfavorable  in- 
fluences that  are  at  work  in  free 
America.  He  is  loth  to  acknowledge 
that  any  of  the  evils  that  beset  this 
fair  Utopia  of  ours  are  real,  but  per- 
sistently maintains  that  even  the  most 
glaring  and  fearful  are  only  the  im- 
aginary offspring  of  a  pessimist's 
fancy.  And  such  a  view  as  this  is 
perfectly  natural  for  any  of  us  to  hold, 
when  we  reflect  that  our  nation  is  the 
peer  of  any  that  now  exists,  or  has 
ever  existed,  although  four  centuries 
have  not  yet  elapsed  since  Columbus 
left  the  ports  of  Spain  in  search  of  a 


HER  EVILS. 

new  world  beyond  the  seas.  Our 
rapid  and  marvelous  growth  and  de- 
velopment; our  broad  expanse  of  coun- 
try, embracing  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile land  in  the  world  and  every 
variety  of  climate,  traversed  by  moun- 
tains that  rear  themselves  aloft  amid 
natural  scenery  as  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque as  ever  beamed  upon  the  eye 
of  man,  and  dotted  with  hills  and 
dales  as  lovely  and  luxuriant  as  were 
ever  seen  in  sunny  Italy;  our  bound- 
less natural  resources  that  are  to  be 
found  on  every  hand;  and,  above  all, 
our  republican  form  of  government 
and  the  apparent  stability  of  our  free 
institutions,  unite  in  persuading  us 
to  believe,  with  Matthew  Arnold,  that 
"America  holds  the  future."  But, 
while  we  can  indulge  a  hope  that  this 
may  be  true,  let  us  see  for  a  moment 
if  some  evils  cannot  be  mentioned 
which,  if  not  removed,  will  one  day 
give  us  cause  to  fear.  Let's  see  if 
social,  moral,  and  political  forces  may 
not  be  evolved  in  this  rapid  develop- 
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ment  of  our  civilization  that  will  in 
the  end  prove  dangerous  alike  to  the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  and  to  the  life  of 
the  republic. 

We  boast  that  we  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  liberty  and  religious  tol- 
eration; that  ours  have  been  and  are 
the  freest,  the  most  happy,  and  the 
most  prosperous  people  on  the  earth, 
and  that  our  country  is  "The  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
But,  can  any  nation  really  boast  of 
being  free  and  happy  when  it  is  a 
slave  to  such  a  body  and  soul-destroy- 
ing vice  as  intemperance?  More 
than  sixty  thousand  of  our  people 
annually  bow  in  meek  submission  to 
King  Alcohol,  and  that,  too,  when 
they  know  full  well  that  they  are  pay- 
ing servile  obeisance  to  a  despot  who 
has  always  wielded  his  scepter  of 
power  so  as  to  blast  the  earthly  hopes 
and  sear  the  souls  of  men.  Can  we 
boast  of  being  a  truly  prosperous 
nation  when  we  pay  $900,000,000 
every  year  for  this  liquid  fire,  and  as 
many  more  for  the  support  of  the 
criminals  arid  paupers  it  produces? 
Surely,  nothing  that  degrades  the 
manhood  of  our  people  as  the  liquor 
traffic  does  can  be  anything  but  an 
evil,  and  one  that  forebodes  misery 
and  ruin. 

And,  again,  what  means  this  aggre- 
gation of  privilege,  influence,  power, 
and,  especially,  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few?  Monopolies,  trusts,  and 
combines  of  various  kinds  have  been 
formed  by  the  wealthy  classes  to  the 
detriment  of  the  poor  and  laboring 


classes.  High  protective  duties  and 
an  internal  revenue  tax  are  robbing 
the  people  of  their  substance,  en- 
couraging extravagance  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  and  piling 
up  millions  of  dollars  in  the  public 
treasury,  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  poor,  that  ought  to  be  in  circula- 

i  tion.  These  immense  combinations 
of  capital  and  various  industries  con- 
stitute the  most  alarming  anticipa- 
tions for  the  future  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions. For  liberty  and  monopoly 
have  never  been  known  to  flourish 
side  by  side  on  the  same  soil.  Forty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  only  one  man 
in  the  United  States  who  was  reported 
to  be  worth  more  than  $5,000,000, 
but  to-day  there  are  twenty-five  thou- 
sand persons  out  of  a  total  population 

i  of  sixty  million,  who  own  $31,500,- 

1  000,000  of  the  property  of  this  coun- 
try.   So,  then,  25,000  persons  own 

[  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  na- 
tional wealth  ($60,000,000,000),  and 
we  may  also  expect  them  to  hold  the 

!  balance  of  power  as  long  as  human 
nature  retains  its  present  frailties. 
Does  this  not  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tralization of  power?    And  has  the 

j  centralization  of  power  never  been 
looked  upon  as  something  that  every 
possible  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  prevent? 

The  subject  of  foreign  immigration 
has  been  the  occasion  of  many  pro- 
longed and  spirited  discussions  in  our 
national  capitol.  And  it  seems  that 
our  law-makers  have  almost  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  can  do  us  no 
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harm  as  long  as  it  is  properly  re- 
stricted.   We  should  feel  proud  that  | 
we  can  say  that  ours  is  a  "land  of  j 
refuge  to  the  oppressed,  an  asylum  j 
for  all  nations."    And  well  may  we  j 
welcome    to  our   shores   the  staid, 
sturdy,    and    thrifty  German  from 
Fatherland,  the  warm-hearted,  genial,  j 
and  liberty-loving  sons  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  the  gay  and  giddy  Frenchman  j 
from  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France. 
For  many  from  each  of  these  nations, 
having  assimilated  themselves  with 
us  and  being  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  our  free,  re-  I 
publican   institutions,    have  contri- 
buted brain  and  muscle  to  the  devel- 
opment of  America.    We  should  be  \ 
very  careful,  however,  that  none  but 
such  as  these  may  be  allowed  to  make 
this  land  their  home;  but  it  is  very  j 
evident  that  we  have  not  been,  nor 
are  at-  present,  as  vigilant  in  that 
direction  as  we  ought  to  be.    For  I 
thousands,  are  now  coming  to  our 
shores  every  year  who  have  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  are  I 
determined  never  to  become  Ameri-  j 
canized.    While  others  are  coming 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
this  land  of  equal  rights  who  have  I 
learned  to  despise  all  law  and  order,  j 
And,  because  this  fair  land  of  ours  is  \ 
"the  eden  of  the  world,"  are  we  to  j 
make  it  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  leper's 
hospital,  the  criminal's  refuge,  the 
barbarian's  resort,  and  the  festering 
cess-pool  of  the  criminals  of  the  whole 
earth,  with  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
our  own  race  and  the  duties  we  owe 


to  ourselves  as  the  sons  of  those  who 
made  this  form  of  government  possi- 
ble for  the  highest  nations  of  the 
Caucasian  race?  We  should  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  have  mourned  over  the  loss 
of  the  once  proud  and  mighty  Roman 
empire.  And  history  tells  us  that 
she  took  her  first  steps  upon  the  in- 
clined plane  of  oblivion  when  the 
Roman  race,  which  had  brought  the 
world  into  subjection,  began  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  world  over  which 
it  had  swayed  its  scepter  of  power; 
when  she  allowed  the  Goths,  Vandals 
and  Huns  to  sweep  down  upon  her 
sunny  plains,  carrying  death  and  des- 
olation in  their  train;  and  when  the 
bright  blood,  which  coursed  so  long 
without  blemish  through  the  veins  of 
her  noble  and  brave,  began  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  alien  admixture.  If,  then, 
unrestricted  immigration  has  brought 
dire  calamity  upon  one  nation,  is  it 
not  probable  that  simlar  results  will 
grow  out  of  the  same  system  in  our 
own  country? 

The  corruption  of  the  printing  press 
is  another  source  of  evil  that  deserves 
our  serious  consideration.  It  no  longer 
carries  at  its  mast  as  its  proud  motto: 

"The  people's  press  the  people's  rights  main- 
tain, 

Unawed  by  influence  and  unbribed  by  gain," 

for  a  large  number  of  them  have  be- 
come the  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the 
allied  money  rings  that  have  taken 
possession  of  the  government.  It  is 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
press  that  the  people  communicate 
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with  each  other.  It  is  the  highway 
over  which  information  travels.  It 
ought  to  be,  therefore,  an  agency 
whereby  truth  may  be  brought  to 
light  and  fasehood  and  deception  ex- 
posed. In  the  past  it  has  been  the 
most  efficient  of  all  factors  in  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  by 
free,  full,  and  open  discussion  it  is 
capable  Of  doing  even  more  in  the 
future.  But  how  many  influential 
papers  do  we  not  see  daily  advocating 
monopolies,  defending  abuses,  and 
exerting  all  their  power  to  mislead  the 
public  and  lull  all  its  apprehensions, 
while  deception,  robbery,  and  the 
grossest  villainy  are  being  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  the  public  welfare? 
So  long  as  the  editor  is  bribed  by  the 
almighty  dollar  to  be  the  willing  tool 
of  scheming  demagogues  and  monied 
kings,  the  press  will  be  a  great  evil 
as  well  as  a  great  blessing. 

When  American  freemen  first  began 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  it 
was  beautifully  and  truly  said  of  them : 

"The  freeman  casts  with  unpurchased  hand 
The  vote  that  shakes  the  turrets  of  the  land." 

And  that  vote  was,  indeed, 

"A  weapon  that  came  down  as  still 
As  snowflakes  fall  upon  the  sod, 
And  executed  a  freeman's  will 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God;" 

but  it  has  now  reached  such  a  state 
of  corruption  that  such  language  is 
no  longer  applicable  to  the  American 
voter  and  the  ballot  he  casts.  Reports 
come  to  us  from  every  direction  of 
bull-dozing  and  ballot-box  stuffing. 
The  influence  of  money  is  again 
brought  to  bear  upon  poor,  frail  hu- 
man nature,  which  seems  to  be  natur- 


ally inclined  to  succumb  to  the  subtle 
charms  of  that  root  of  all  evils.  Dur- 
ing the  last  presidential  election  voters 
were  driven  to  the  polls  in  "blocks  of 
five"  and  forced  to  vote  against  the 
man  they  preferred.  And  "campaign 
(more  properly,  corruption)  money" 
was  sent  in  abundance  to  the  doubt- 
ful States,  where  votes  were  bought 
and  sold  like  market-wares.  Such  a 
system  of  voting  as  this,  in  which  so 
much  deception  and  fraud  is  prac- 
ticed, and  whereby  "a  free  ballot  and 
a  fair  count"  is  rendered  impossible, 
is  not  only  a  source  of  evil,  but  a  dis- 
grace to  the  civilization  of  the  age. 
And  reform  in  this  direction  that  shall 
be  thorough  and  lasting  is  now  the 
most  urgent  need  of  the  hour,  for  all 
our  primitive  sages  and  statesmen 
have  declared  that  the  government 
cannot  outlive  a  debauched  and  venal 
ballot,  and  all  history  teaches  that 
corruption,  in  any  form  of  govern- 
ment, hastens  the  decadence  of  the 
tainted  nation. 

While  it  is  not  claimed,  and  we 
would  shrink  from  believing,  that  any 
of  the  evils  herein  mentioned,  or  any 
other  evil  influences  now  existing 
among  us,  are  formidable  enough  at 
present  to  overturn  a  superstructure 
built  upon  a  foundation  so  firm  and 
enduring  as  that  upon  which  the 
American  republic  has  been  reared, 
yet  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber, when  we  speak  of  our  grand  and 
glorious  destiny,  that 

"  111  fares  the  land  to  gathering  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. '» 

J.  P.  Spknce. 
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The  all-important  question  in  the 
South  to-day  is  not  political,  in  the 
partisan  or  economic  sense,  nor  social, 
even  including  the  race  problem,  but 
it  is  the  educational  question  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  term.  And  by 
this  we  mean  not  simply  a  superior 
culture  of  the  mind  unaccompanied 
by  that  of  the  hand,  but  we  mean  the 
marriage  of  the  two. 

Why  is  it  that  the  North  has  so  far 
surpassed  us  in  the  development  of 
her  resources?  Why  is  it  that  the 
majority  of  inventions  have  been 
wrought  by  Northern  brain?  Mainly 
because  she  has  educated  her  masses 
so  that  they  can  think  and  act  for 
themselves.  What  is  the  foundation 
of  the  present  power  of  Germany,  the 
promise  of  the  future  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Italy?  What  is  it  that 
within  a  short  generation  has  wheeled 
Japan  intothelineof  civilized  nations? 
Their  liberal  methods  of  education, 
for  the  most  part. 

No  right-minded  man  will  deny 
that  the  role  played  by  education, 
even  in  the  restricted  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  commonly  used,  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  bringing  about 
our  grand  civilization  ;  yet  one  im- 
portant phase  of  education  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  viz:  industrial  edu- 
cation; and  to  this  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion. And  let  us  say  in  the  outset 
that  the  questions,  how  and  to  what 


extent  manual  training  can  be  in- 
grafted into  our  system  of  education, 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  answer. 

Now,  we  would  not  in  the  least  dis- 
parage a  study  of  the  classics  and 
higher  mathematics.  Nay,  success 
to  our  colleges  and  universities,  for 
they  are  doing  a  noble  work.  Would 
that  it  were  possible  for  every  South- 
ern youth  to  obtain  a  good  classical 
education;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  in- 
deed— from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
cannot  be.  The  all-wise  Creator  never 
intended  that  we  should  all  be  preach- 
ers, doctors,  or  even  lawyers;  a  wise 
provision  it  is,  too,  for  we  cannot  live 
by  literature,  but  by  labor.  Let  the 
hand  of  labor  be  unlifted  and  there 
ensues  an  unfruitful  pause.  Silence 
in  the  field,  the  factory,  and  the  shop 
means  want  equally  in  the  palace  and 
in  the  hovel. 

Only  about  three  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  of  this  country  can  hope  to  enter 
the  professions;  then,  if  the  great 
mass  of  Southern  boys  succeed  at  all 
it  must  be  in  industrial  pursuits,  and 
upon  this  type  of  Southern  society, 
in  a  large  measure,  depends  our  pros- 
perity. Then  why  not  train  those 
faculties  they  will  have  occasion  to 
call  into  action  most  frequently?  The 
lawyer  becomes  successful  by  making- 
law  a  specialty;  the  preacher,  to  stir 
the  souls  of  men,  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Bible;  and  so 
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the  mechanic,  or  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
to  win  success,  must  be  skillful  in  the 
use  of  his  hand. 

Dr.  Sam  Jonson  evidently  talked 
much  better  than  he  wrote,  and  being 
asked  on  one  occasion  why  this  was, 
he  said:  "While  I  was  yet  a  boy,  I 
thought  to  myself,  'What  will  I  have 
to  do  most  frequently  in  life?'  The 
answer  was,  '  TctlkS  So  I  concluded 
I  would  diligently  strive  to  do  well 
that  which  I  must  do  so  often."  Are 
not,  then,  schools  for  training  boys 
and  girls  in  industrial  pursuits,  pur- 
suits which  the  great  majority  of  man- 
kind must  follow,  as  necessary  as  law 
schools  and  theological  seminaries? 
The  education  of  the  hand  in  the  one 
case  is  as  essential  to  success  as  is  the 
education  of  the  mind  in  the  other. 

We  can  scarcely  overestimate  the 
value  of  educated  labor.  The  supe- 
rior advantage  the  skilled  laborer  has 
in  every  respect  over  the  untrained,  is 
quite  abvious  to  all. 

But  we  would  not  at  all  discard 
mental  training  in  the  manual  train- 
ing school;  for  it  would  be  the  very 
height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  train 
several  millions  of  people  in  Southern 
fields  and  homes  to  skilled  or  intelli- 
gent labor  without  the  development 
of  mental  activity  and  general  in- 
formation as  a  basis  of  operations. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  educa- 
tion only  spoils  the  laborer;  that  as 
soon  as  he  acquires  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  he 
abandons  the  farm  and  workshop  and 
makes  his  way  to  the  swarming  city. 


And  there  his  ruling  motive  is  fraud 
and  chicanery.  He  ends  his  life,  per- 
haps, in  the  penitentiary,  or  on  the 
gallows.  We  admit  that  in  some 
cases  this  may  be  true,  but  what  is 
the  cause?  In  some  cases  it  is  due 
to  the  stupidity  and  viciousness  of  the 
teacher,  but  the  prime  cause  lies  in 
our  system  of  education.  In  this  day, 
when  so  many  of  our  youths  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  learning 
any  useful  trade,  the  necessity  for,  in 
some  measure,  supplying  this  knowl- 
edge and  fitting  the  boy  and  girl  for 
the  active  duties  of  life,  forces  itself 
upon  us.  In  the  fierce  international 
industrial  rivalries  of  our  day,  no 
nation  can  hold  its  own  that  suffers 
its  artisans  to  deteriorate.  As  our 
country  becomes  more  populous  the 
struggle  for  existence  grows  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life  successfully,  the  citizens  need 
more  thorough  preparation. 

Now,  are  our  schools  preparing  the 
youth  for  the  life  he  is  to  live,  the 
work  he  is  to  do?  Can  this  knowl- 
edge be  gained  by  teaching  him  a 
modicum  of  reading,  'riting  and 'rith- 
metic,  to  "use  deftly  the  parts  of 
speech  but  with  no  training  of  the 
cunning  hand  ?" 

Too  often  do  our  academies  and 
high  schools  expend  their  entire  en- 
ergy in  merely  preparing  boys  for 
college  and  not  for  the  active  duties 
of  life.  Our  system  of  female  educa- 
tion is  far  from  being  practical.  How 
often  do  our  fair  daughters  leave 
school  with  nothing  clinging  to  them 
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save  the  rare  accomplishment  of  play- 
ing variations  to  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  a  few  French  phrases,  senti- 
mentalism  as  drawn  from  the  latest 
"dime  novel"  and  from  the  oracles 
of  the  siren  mistress,  fashion,  while 
they  are  left  almost  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  domestic  affairs.  And  when  one 
of  these  "accomplished"  young  ladies 
pass  from  ' '  single  blessedness  to  matri- 
monial bliss,"  and  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  stern  realties  of  life, 
then  it  is,  but  alas!  too  late,  that  they 
realize  their  lack  of  preparation  to 
meet  the  duties  that  devolve  upon 
them.  They  shrink,  and  often  fall. 
This  is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  so 
many  failures  in  marriage. 

We  often  boast  that  we  are  the  most 
practical  people  on  the  globe,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  we  should  give  an 
education  so  far  from  practical  in  our 
schools.  Can  it  be  that  purely  intel- 
lectual training  is  the  best  for  over 
ninety  per  cent,  of  us  who  must  earn 
a  livelihood  by  manual  labor?  We 
think  not.  The  period  of  growth  is 
the  time  to  successfully  train  the  eye 
and  hand;  and  under  our  present  sys- 
tem that  time  is  spent  almost  exclu- 
sively in  training  the  mind.  And 
thus  the  young  mind  is  crammed  with 
book  lore,  which  will  never,  perhaps, 
be  of  any  practical  benefit,  but  on  the 
other  hand  creates  unrest  and  dis- 
content, and  consequently  an  aversion 
and  prejudice  against  manual  labor. 

An  industrial  reform  in  our  system 
is  greatly  needed  to  prepare  the  youth 
to  enter  upon  his  life-work  without 


loss  of  time,  without  error  in  choice 
of  vocation,  to  fit  him  for  a  career  in 
life  appropriate  to  his  character,  posi- 
tion and  prospects.  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  of  our  college  graduates 
make  failures  in  life?  Because  they 
miss  their  calling.  Would  not  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  them  achieve  greater 
success  as  artisans  or  men  of  business 
than  as  lawyers  or  doctors  ? 

Now  let  us  notice  some  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  accruing  from  the  ad- 
dition of  the  industrial  factor  in 
education:  It  gives  the  student  a 
higher  conception  of  manual  labor — 
that  it  is  no  meBn  thing  to  gain  his 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It 
has  a  tendency  to  imbue  him  with  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  thrift.  It  is  an 
intellectual  benefit  in  the  exercise  of 
attention,  patience,  care,  ingenuity 
and  judgment.  It  teaches  how  to 
think  and  act.  In  manual  training 
strength  of  body  and  mind  is  acquired, 
and  its  healthfulness  alone  is  sufficient 
reason  for  its  introduction  into  our 
schools.  It  has  a  great  moral  effect, 
for  it  touches  life  at  every  point,  it 
deals  with  realities,  and  leads  "from 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  The 
chasm  between  the  objective  and  sub- 
jective worlds  is  partially  bridged. 

Another  very  promising  feature  in 
industrial  education  is  that  it  can  aid 
poor  students  who  are  unable  to  pay 
their  own  way  without  taking  from 
them  their  sense  of  independence. 

The  great  mass  of  American  boys 
leave  school  before  they  are  fourteen 
years  of  age.    They  become  tired  of 
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the  dry  mechanical  process  of  learn- 
ing, and  are  tempted  to  leave  school 
as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  understand 
the  dominant  conditions  of  society. 
And,  furthermore,  parents  are  some- 
times led  to  take  their  children  from 
school  because  they  do  not  see  much 
useinthe  "schooling."  Now,  if  our 
elementary  education  were  made  more 
practical,  parents  would  be  more  will- 
ing, even  at  some  sacrifice,  to  let  their 
children  benefit  by  it;  for  experience 
in  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  St. 
Ivouis  shows  that  in  public  schools 
where  manual  training  has  been  in 
vogue,  students  will  remain  in  school 
longer  and,  too,  at  that  critical  point, 
between  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen,  in  which  the  future  chaiac- 
ter  is  shaped  to  a  great  extent. 

If  this  industrial  factor  were  added 
to  our  system,  what  a  wonderful  ad- 
vancement would  follow  in  agricul- 


tural pursuits  and  mechanic  arts!  In 
a  few  years  the  South  could  success- 
fully vie  with  the  North  in  inventive 
genius.  Her  resources  would  be  de- 
j  veloped;  soeinl  disorders  would  be 
healed. 

As  I  look  across  the  Southern  hori- 
zon methinks  I  can  see  the  dawn  of 
a  glorious  future  in  our  educational 
system  by  the  influence  of  Tulane 
University,  the  Industrial  Institute 
and  College  for  the  education  of  white 
girls  of  Mississippi,  Clark  University, 
and  even  in  our  own  State  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at 
Raleigh,  and  a  host  of  others.  When 
this  grand  reformation  shall  have 
reached  its  meridian,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  this  beautiful  South- 
land of  ours  be  what  it  is  destined  to 
be,  the  grandest  and  noblest  country 
upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone. 

W.  M.  CxILMORE. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  DEPARTED  NATION. 


From  the  terraced  vale  of  departed  I 
glory,  from  the  ghastly  isle  of  the  j 
long-ago,  I  fain  would  pluck  a  bright  j 
garland  of  memory,  bring  it  here  and, 
with  deep  devotion,  lay  it  as  a  loving 
tribute  upon  the  grave  of  a  despised 
but  glorious  nation.    The  fateful  bil- 
lows of  a  changeful  world  have  rolled 
their  lurid  volumes  upon  the  shores 
of  time,  but  beneath  each  far-reced- 
ing wave  are  seen  the  never-fading 


foot-prints  of  the  grand,  heroic  Goths. 
Their  country  was  not  some  sweet 
Arcadia  in  a  fabled  vale  of  rest,  nor 
was  their  tongue  the  soft-like  cadence 
of  the  fall  of  many  waters,  yet  the 
world  bowed  low  to  do  them  homage 
and  modern  tongues  bear  the  impress 
of  their  own.  Out  from  the  tower  of 
confusing  voices,  the  great  cradle  of 
national  languages,  there  issued  forth 
a  fearless  band  of  pilgrims  in  search 
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for  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty.  Over 
dreary  mountains  and  trackless  wastes, 
along  the  many  winding  streams,  they 
took  their  undisputed  way  to  the  far- 
off  Baltic  sea.  Thus  did  the  pioneers 
of  the  migrating  races  establish  a 
firm  and  lasting  stronghold  upon  the 
Northern  shores  of  Europe.  The 
earlier  history  of  these  heroic  people 
will  remain  forever  a  sealed  book  to 
an  inquisitive  world.  Some  day  a 
divine  hand  may  loose  the  seal  and 
reveal  its  hidden  mysteries.  Borne 
away  on  the  wings  of  fancy  to  the 
misty  ages  before  the  divine  atone- 
ment on  the  Cross,  a  vision  of  mythic 
heroes  sweeps  across  the  dim  horizon. 
Upon  the  foam- wrapped,  crested 
waves,  battling  with  storm  and  tem- 
pest, a  strange  and  stalwait  people 
ply  their  light  and  fragile  barques. 
With  eager  hands  they  snatch  from 
the  hungry  billows  their  fair  and 
costly  treasures  and  thus,  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  sea,  the  bright,  rich 
amber  of  the  North,  they  find  their 
means  of  sustenance.  Oh!  what  a 
wealth  of  imperishable  beauty  is  en- 
compassed within  their  rustic  homes. 
The  whole  country  within  miles  of 
the  yet-unconquered  sea  is  dotted  with 
modest  farms  and  grassy  meadows; 
stately  groves  rise  here  and  there,  and 
in  these  rural  temples  they  bow  be- 
fore their  fabled  deities  with  strange 
and  weird  devotion.  In  the  pealing 
of  the  thunder  they  hear  the  deep- 
toned  voice  of  Thor.  The  orb  of 
day,  in  his  retiring  splendor,  gilds 
their  lives  as  he  gilds  the  Western 
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hills,  and  in  the  heat  of  inspiration 
we  hear  them  cry :  u  Baldar  the  Beau- 
tiful gives  light  to  his  people!  All  hail 
to  Baldar  the  Beautiful!"  Beneath 
the  bright  full  of  each  radiant  moon 
gather  their  beauty  and  their  chivalry, 
and  far  into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
night  they  hold  high  carnival  with 
song  and  dance.  Thus  they  lived 
for  centuries  in  their  quiet  retreat, 
but  Time,  the  wonder-worker,  filled 
their  souls  with  a  desire  for  greater 
things,  and  all  on  a  bright  spring 
morning  they  departed  from  the 
homes  of  their  fathers  upon  the  stormy 
Baltic,  and  wandering  Southward  set- 
tled upon  the  banks  of  that  classic 
stream  so  famed  in  song  and  story — 
"the  beautiful  blue  Danube."  Thus 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  great  empire 
of  Rome  a  mighty  horde  of  resolute 
warriors  took  a  firm,  impregnable 
station.  Sad  for  Rome  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mighty  Caesar  was 
the  day  that  brought  the  Northern 
heroes  to  their  borders.  For  two  long 
centuries  the  mighty  Goths  hung  like 
a  hideous  nightmare  around  the  rest- 
less couches  of  the  Roman  princes. 
The  spectral  forms  of  fallen  empires 
rose  from  out  the  thickening  gloom; 
"the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush 
of  worlds"  was  all  that  the  dim  future 
promised  to  the  masters  of  the  pearl 
of  kingdoms  and  the  conquerors  of 
the  world.  Soon  they  crossed  the 
historic  stream,  and  then  began  their 
march  of  conquest  even  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  "Smite  and  spare  not, 
hand  to  hand,"  was  the  cry  on  every 
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lip.     "  The  world,  the  world  is  our 
inheritance;  why  need  the  Goths  to 
fear?"    On,  on  they  sped  with  fire 
and  sword  to  the  gates  of  old  Ther- 
mopylae, but  there  was  no  band  of  ! 
heroic  Spartans  waiting-  their  mad 
approach.      The    thirst    for  glory 
burned  in  their  breasts,  and  victory 
sat  perched  upon  their  shields.    The  j 
cry  of  "Great,  great  is  Diana  of  the  ! 
Ephesians,"  was  succeeded  by  the  1 
wail  of  dying  men,  and  the  fiery  sun, 
sinking  like  a  bloody  shield  behind 
the  hills  of  Greece,  reflected  its  rays 
in  vermillion  beauty  upon  a  heap  of 
smouldering  ashes  where  once  the  I 
proud  temple  of  the  Ephesian  goddess  j 
reared  its  classic  dome. 

Poor  Rome,  the  days  of  her  power  | 
and  grandeur  were  soon  to  be  remem- 
bered as  but  a  fitful  dream!  No  im- 
perial Caesar  sat  within  the  nation's 
capital  to  guide  the  affairs  of  state, 
no  invincible  army  stood  at  the  gates 
of  Rome  marshalled  by  the  son  of 
genius.  Weak  and  impotent  puppets, 
like  the  poor,  unfortunate  Valens, 
held  the  reins  of  government.  Such 
were  not  the  men  to  shape  the  desti- 
nies of  a  nation,  and  Rome,  proud 
Rome,  fell  prostrate  in  the  dust  before 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  Goths. 
Never  did  a  brave  leader  marshal 
braver  men  than  Alaric,  the  great 
chieftain  of  the  Goths.  The  number 
of  the  enemy  was  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him;  "let  them  be  legion,  if 
they  will — the  thicker  the  grass  the 
easier  it  is  to  mow."  Soon,  in  a 
grand  triumphal  inarch,  he  entered  j 
the  province  of  the  Roman  capital,  j 


A  little  while  and  the  whole  empire 
would  have  fallen  under  his  sway, 
but  death  put  an  end  to  his  proud 
ambition.  No  muffled  drum's  sad 
roll  sounded  forth  the  last  tattoo  of 
that  heroic  soldier.  Beneath  Busen- 
to's  crystal  tide,  in  its  cold,  deserted 
bed,  they  made  him  a  rich  and  kingly 
grave,  heaped  high  with  golden 
trophies. 

Then  down  came  Attila,  like  a 
wolf  on  the  fold,  the  king  of  the 
Huns  and  the  scourge  of  God.  Lead- 
ing his  half  million  savage  Tartars 
with  hideous  forms  and  fantastic 
dress,  he  plunged  like  a  furious  tiger 
across  the  thresholds  of  the  West. 
Tribe  and  nation  faded  before  them 
like  gossamer  before  the  noonday  sun ; 
the  frenzied  cries  of  slaughtered  thou- 
sands rang  out  o'er  the  Rhine  and  Po. 
The  fate  of  all  Europe  seemed  inevi- 
table, till  the  united  army  of  the  East 
and  Western  Goths  drove  them  back, 
to  fight  no  more.  Thus  upon  the 
rude,  ensanguined  battle-field  it  was 
decided  that  the  Caucasian,  and  not 
the  Mongolian,  race  should  be  the 
masters  of  the  enlightened  continent. 

The  time  was  now  ripe  for  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  great  empire  of 
Rome,  and  in  Odoacer  a  man  was 
found  to  wear  the  robe  of  Tyrian  pur- 
ple. The  sun  of  Rome's  authority 
was  sinking  fast  below  the  horizon, 
and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  White, 
"  When  Odoacer  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Italy,  the  phantom  assembly  that 
still  called  itself  the  Roman  Senate 
sent  back  to  Constantinople  the  tiara 
and  purple   robe;  in  sign  that  the 
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Western  Empire  had  passed  away." 
North  and  South,  East  and  West,  all 
the  rich  and  vast  dominion  of  the  en- 
lightened continent  bowed  submissive 
to  the  Gothic  will.  They  wrote  the 
names  of  their  nation's  heroes  as  high 
as  mortals  ever  dared  to  write,  but  all 
in  vain,  in  vain.  Their  glory  was 
like  the  gleam  of  a  mighty  comet:  for 
a  while  it  shines  in  all  its  splendor, 
then  on,  on,  in  an  infinite  hyperbola 
it  passes  away  never  to  return.  Alaric, 
Tolela  and  Theodoric  were  asleep 
with  their  fathers  'neath  the  turf;  no 
leader  came  to  secure  what  they  had 
gained;  civil  strife  and  discord  began 
to  undermine  their  victories;  corrup- 
tion and  effeminacy  succeeded  their 
ancient  deeds  of  valor,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  to  kneel  for 
mercy  at  the  feet  of  those  whom  they 
had  so  often  conquered.  With  heavy 
hearts  they  bade  farewell  to  Rome, 
the  scene  of  many  a  glorious  conquest. 
In  France  and  Spain  they  found  a 
temporary  refuge,  but  forlorn  and 
discouraged,  dismantled  of  their 
pride,  they  fell  beneath  the  vigor 
of  their  kinsmen,  the  Franks,  and 
then  across  the  bright  blue  inland  sea 
came  the  weird  and  dusky  Moor. 
The  tcday  of  fate"  had  dawned  upon 
the  feeble  power  of  Spain;  and  all  on 
a  dark  and  dreary  morn,  with  grief; 
and  crown  and  king  stepped  down, 


and  on  Roderic's  jeweled  throne,  the 
last  proud  monarch  of  the  Goths,  was 
planted  the  gilded  crescent  of  the 
East. 

Thus  perished  a  grand  and  noble 
people  from'  the  annals  of  the  great. 
The  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  the 
enlightened  world  to  the  great  pre- 
servers of  Caucasian  liberty  and  Cau- 
casian principles  can  never  be  repaid. 
Their  memory  is  a  rich  and  sacred 
inheritance,  purchased  on  a  field  of 
carnage  writh  the  blood  of  princely 
heroes.  Where  are  the  tongues  to 
do  them  honor?  Where  the  harps 
tuned  to  their  praise?  Are  there 
none  so  poor  as  to  do  them  reverence 
in  the  fierce  tumult  of  a  fickle  world? 
Wake!  wake!  immortal  bard  from  thy 
peaceful  slumbers  in  the  silent  grave! 
Let  not  the  mystic  melody  of  Avon's 
chilly  stream  bind  thee  on  the  cold, 
enchanted  shore!  Let  not  thy  grand, 
immortal  spirit  hover  forever  in 
dreamy  shadows  o'er  the  fateful 
Stygian  wave!  Come  with  all  thy 
grace  and  grandeur!  String  thy  harp 
with  golden  cords!  Leave  no  spark 
of  thy  bright  genius,  but  in  bold,  tri- 
umphant measures  sing  thy  divine 
and  rapturous  melody  till  all  the  world 
in  bursts  of  gladness  shall  echo  rich, 
enduring  praises  to  the  grand,  heroic 
Goths. 

A  Junior. 
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THE  ALLIANCE  AND  POLITICS. 


The  farm  in  society  has  always  held 
a  kind  of  material  supremacy,  to 
which  every  other  interest  has  turned 
with  filial  respect. 

Well,  too,  is  it  thus  when  we  re- 
member that  the  farmers  life  is  the 
most  lucrative  of  all,  and  that  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  world  is  ! 
the  moving  force  of  all  commercial  I 
traffic.     It  is  further  an  undisputed  j 
fact  that  of  all  the  callings,  the  farm- 
er's is  most  suggestive  of  mental  train- 
ing and  improvement.     Indeed,  rapid 
strides  are  being  made  to  effect  such  a 
condition,  and  'tis  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  many  of  the  farm  houses,  which 
in  ante-bellum  days  contained  good, 
hard-working,  contented  and  yet  com- 
paratively ignorant  tillers,  are  to-day 
the  homes  of  the  richest  and  rarest 
intelligence.    Lauded,  indeed,  should 
be  every  sentiment  to  the  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  rural  districts,  for  the 
world  is  in  need  of  more  rich  farmer 
minds.      More  intellectual  political 
and  literary  leaders  from  the  farm- 
yards— more  men  of  a  Cincinnatus 
and  Washington  type  to  make  more 
wholesome  and  useful,  more  natural 
and  practical  our  literary  and  legisla- 
tive tendencies.     We  believe,  too,  in 
organizations  and  united  efforts.  "In 
Union  there  is  strength."    It  is  a 
city's  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
tells  the  secret  of  her  enterprise  and 
industry.    Other  organizations  alike 


show  the  beneficent  results  of  unity. 
To  this  end  we  verily  believe  in  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
conforms  with  the  letter  of  its  consti- 
tution, and  fulfills  those  purposes  for 
which  it  was  organized,  it  is  a  grand 
and  noble  organization,  and  we  would 
join  the  myriad  of  voices  who  ex- 
claim   "Long-live    the  Alliance." 
What,  then,  are  the  purposes  of  the 
Alliance?    If  we  understand,  the  or- 
ganization was  formed  to  better  the 
condition  of  the  farming  element;  for 
the  financial  improvement  of  those 
citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the  tilling 
of  the  soil.     Local  organizations  seek 
to  improve  the  moral  and  mental  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  localities. 
What  better  conditions  could  inspire 
the  action  of  any  body  of  American 
citizens  ?    Causa  sine  qua  non  !  But 
is  there  not  a  danger  of  going  too  far, 
and  making  out  of  it  a  political  me- 
dium for  the  personal  benefit  of  a  few 
designing  office-seekers?    In  short,  is 
it  wise  to  convert  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance into  a  third  party  from  strictly 
partisan  feelings  and  personal  inter- 
ests?   For  instance,  the  sub-alliances 
of  a  county  may  convene  before  a  local 
election  and  adopt  strictly  an  Alliance 
ticket  composed  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  proportion  to  their 
representative   constituents  respect- 
ively.    Partisan  in  feeling  and  con- 
trolling at  the  ballot,  they  could  thus 
sweep  local  politics  with  a  master's 
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hand  and  bring  detriment  to  every 
true  and  loyal  Democratic  principle. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,   a  prominent 
belief  that  the  authority  of  farmers 
among  human  events  is  patriarchal 
and  paternal  rather  than  regal.  In 
this  we  believe  that  merit  should 
always  win,   and   that  the  farmers 
should  have  their  legislation  and  other 
political  representatives  as  any  other 
profession;  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  rural  classes,  and  that  their  voice 
in  political  affairs  should  be  as  influ- 
ential as  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  mer-  j 
chant,  or  the  capitalist,  but  the  very  | 
idea  of  a  political  faction  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  its  own  constituents  | 
would  be  making  a  class  distinction  j 
intolerable  in  its  nature,  would  be 
tabooing  their  fellow-citizens  beyond 
endurance  and  would  be,  in  substance, 
a  political   monopoly — a  monopoly! 
the  thing  for  which  the  Alliance  was 
organized  to  suppress.     As  we  have 
said,  we  long  to  see  the  time  when 
more  political  and  literary  leaders  will 
proceed  from  the  farm-yards,  and  if 
the   merit    is    in    the  Alliance,  let 
merit  win;  if,  however,  it  is  in  any 
other  profession,  then  let  the  same 
receive  the  reward  its  merit  deserves. 
It  is  a  noble  inspiration  that  causes  a  j 
man  to  join  hands  in  a  common  broth- 
erhood for  a  common  cause,  and  in 
this  brotherhood  of  farmers  we  wish  j 
it  a  God  speed  so  long  as  its  purposes 
are  both  wise  and  conservative.  We 
believe  in  the  furtherance  of  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  we  believe  that  I 


I  our  citizens  should  stand  to  their  party 
and  brave  the  battles  with  no  loss  of 
|  strength.  Let  the  representatives  be 
|  chosen  with  a  loyalty  to  that  party, 
I  and  whether  an  Alliance  or  middle 
man,  let  the  legislation  be  in  justice 
to  a  common  body  of  citizenship. 
The  sub-treasury  bill  is  claimed  un- 
democratic, and  indeed  does  tend  to 
a  final  paternalism,  but  as  it  is  ben- 
eficial to  the  farmer,  and  this  benefit 
eclipses  any  detriment  that  may  arise 
from  its  enactment,  then  by  all  means 
let  the  bill  pass.  We  favor  this  as  we 
would  any  measure  for  the  good  of  our 
Southern  planters,  but  there  are  other 
interests  that  must  also  be  considered, 
and  we  favor  no  political  representa- 
tion, local,  State  or  National  that  has 
class  distinction  for  its  motto,  and  is 
emulated  by  any  side  issue  or  class 
faction.  Demogogery,  at  best,  can 
only  deceive  and  sway  the  voter. 

Now  we  have  nothing  under 
heaven  to  do  with  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance— it  is  a  noble  cause;  but  we  fail 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  their  dabbling 
in  politics  further  than  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  true  and  un- 
designing  Democracy.       J.  A.  H. 

THE  DRIFT  TOWARD  CENTRALIZA- 
TION. 

While  we  are  not  inclined  to  take 
a  pessimistic  view  of  things,  yet  it 
seems  very  evident  that  if  one  impor- 
tant factor  now  at  work  in  our  govern- 
ment is  not  hedged  about  soon,  a 
great  change  must  take  place  in  mod- 
ern society  and  republicanism. 
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Nor  would  it  be  putting  it  in  too 
strong  terms  to  say  that  without  a  re- 
flex action  from  the  present  tendency, 
a  fatal  blow  to  our  republican  institu- 
tions will  sooner  or  later  be  given. 
The  factor  referred  to  is  paternalism, 
the  tendency  that  of  centralization  of 
powers  into  the  hands  of  government. 
That  these  forces  are  at  work,  and 
strongly,  we  think  will  not,  cannot, 
be  denied.  Thus  there  are  numbers 
of  our  citizen  to-day  who  are  clamor- 
ing for  governmental  ownership  or 
control  of  railroads.  Others  advo- 
cate the  transportation  of  express  and 
ownership  of  telegraphs  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Nor  is  this  all:  The  pub- 
lic is  now  agitated  with  prayers  and 
petitions  ascending  to  the  government 
for  interference  in  the  price  of  bread. 
This  is  the  class  of  people  that  we 
would  like  to  hear  define  government. 
If  consistent,  they  would  have  to 
admit  that,  conducted  upon  their 
theory,  it  would  be  the  master,  not 
the  servant  of  the  people  as  was  in- 
tended by  the  forefathers. 

Yet  we  all  know  that  it  is  a  collec- 
tion of  individuals,  with  laws  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property, 
which  form  the  government,  and  if 
an  individual  cannot  attend  to  his  own 
affairs  better  than  a  number  of  disin- 
terested parties  can  attend  to  them  for 
him,  he  neither  deserves  property  of 
his  own  nor  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Probably  one  of  the  greatest  rea- 
sons for  this  tendency  toward  central- 
ization is  given  in  the  famous  words 


of  the  immortal  Grady.  Says  he: 
"The  splendor  of  a  central  govern- 
ment dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  unthink- 
ing— its  opulence  tempts  the  poor  and 
the  avaricious — its  strength  assures 
the  rich  and  the  timid — its  patronage 
incites  the  spoilsman  and  its  power  in- 
flames the  partisan. 
"And  thus,"  adds  he,  "we  have  pater- 
nalism run  mad.  The  merchant  asks 
the  government  to  control  the  arteries 
of  trade — the  manufacturer  asks  that 
his  products  be  protected — the  rich 
asks  for  an  army  and  the  unfoitunate 
for  help —  *  *  *  *  while  the 
partisan  amid  the  clamor  demands 
that  the  ballot-boxes  of  the  State  be 
hedged  by  Federal  bayonets." 

Probably  another  reason  for  the 
present  outcry  and  tendency  is,  that 
untried  theory  often  appears  to  far 
surpass  tried  realities.  In  fact,  it  is 
much  easier  to  find  fault  with  a  law  or 
an  institution  and  in  general  to  theorize 
about  anything,  than  it  is  to  offer  a 
practical  substitute — one  which  will 
withstand  the  severe  proofs  to  which 
practice  and  reality  will  necessarily 
subject  it.  Who,  for  instance,  has 
ever  found  more  faults  and  seemingly 
plausible  ones,  with  our  existing 
status,  social  and  political,  than 
Henry  George?  And  who  has  offered 
prettier  theories  than  he?  Yet  all  must 
admit  that  distance  lends  enchantment 
to  his  theories,  and  that  they  could  not 
stand  the  tests  of  reality  and  practice. 
Practice,  not  theory,  is  what  this  age 
demands.  The  world  subsisted  for 
thirteen  centuries  on  theory.  During 
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this  time  it  stood  wrapped  in  impene- 
trable darkness.  The  great  Bacon 
exploded  theory,  called  practice  into 
play,  and  the  world  progressed. 

And  would  it  not  be  well  for  our  great 
fault-finders,  demagogues  and  par- 
tisans to  reflect  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  not  permitted  to  man  to  make  a 
perfect  law  or  establish  a  faultless  in- 
stitution. Otherwise  this  would  be  an 
Utopia  and  men  would  be  gods. 

We  think  it  has  truly  and  clearly 
been  the  history  of  all  nations  in  all 
ages  that,  where  progress  in  every 
branch  of  industry  and  enterprise  has 
been  the  most  rapid,  and  when  human 
achievements  have  been  the  greatest, 
it  was  when  State  interference  has 
been  least.  When  one  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum the  other  is  at  a  minimum. 

And  where  will  you  find  the  econo- 
mist who  will  not  say  that  the  unwrit- 
ten laws  of  nature  can  control  trade, 
commerce  and  individual  enterprise 
better  than  all  the  laws  that  forty  gov- 
ernments can  make? 

L,et,  then,  these  men  who  clamor 
for  State  interference  and  govern- 
mental control  of  private  individual 
industry  and  enterprise  reflect  for  a 
moment.  Amid  that  mighty  host  of 
paternal  enactments  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  to  the  present  time,  we 
ask  them  to  show  a  single  one  that 
has  in  the  least  been  beneficial  to  the 
State  or  society  ?  Have  these  enact- 
ments not  in  every  case  proved  curses 
instead  of  blessings?  Can  we  better 
judge  the  future  than  by  the  past?  Is 
it  not  time,  then,  to  call  a  halt;  or  does 


Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death?  J.  O.  A. 


THE  NATIONALIST  PARTY. 


There  are  a  great  many  forces  at 
work  in  this  country.  Some  healthful, 
!  some  baneful,  some  good,  some  bad, 
some  strong, others  weak;  some  radical 
i  others  conservative.  Not  the  least 
!  considerable  of  these  is  the  National- 
I  ist  party.  Few  people  know  that 
|  there  is  such  a  party  in  existence,  and 
|  those  who  have  heard  of  it  know  lit- 
!  tie  of  its  platform  or  its  aims. 
I  The  Nationalist  party  is  the  direct 
!  result  of  Edward  Bellamy's  book, 
!  "Looking  Backward." 

And  those  who  have  read  that  can 
|  comprehend  what  is  meant  by  Nation- 
'  alism,  can  realize  what  are  the  great 
I  qhanges  proposed  in  our  social  system, 
and  are  qualified  either  to  condemn  or 
uphold.     But,  before  going  into  any 
discussion  of  Nationalism,  it  is  well 
I  for  us  to  know  how  considerable  has 
been  the  growth  of  this  idea,  and  how 
the  party  has  flourished  since  the  or- 
ganization of  its  first  club.    The  first 
Nationalist  club  was  a  year  old  last 
I  December.     This  club,   the  parent 
|  club,  has  grown  from  thirty  to  two 
hundred  active  members  and  a  large 
number  of  associate  members.  This 
is  situated  at  Boston,  the  generally 
admitted  center  of  intelligence  in  this 
country. 

In  the  same  city  are  two  other  clubs 
of  one  hundred  members  each.  These 
were  the  figures  last  December.  It  is 
estimated  to-day  that  there  are  in  this 
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one  city  about  five  thousand  enrolled 
Nationalists.  Then  follow  Washing- 
ton, New  York,  Chicago  and  Hart- 
ford, each  having  rapidly  growing 
clubs.  California  leads  the  list  of 
States  with  seventeen  clubs.  There 
are  fifty-two  magazines  and  papers 
unreservedly  advocating  Nationalism, 
besides  several  of  the  leading  dailies 
in  the  United  States  which  favor  this 
or  that  idea  on  the  Nationalist  pro- 
gramme. Now  these  clubs  do  not 
consist  of  the  Anarchic  element,  but 
of  men  of  brains,  of  men  of  ability,  of 
men  who  have  been  successful  in  the 
present  fierce  competitive  struggle, 
and  who  are  Nationalists  from  princi- 
ple. A  party  thus  made  up,  therefore, 
deserves  some  respect  at  the  hands  of 
all  critics. 

What  does  Nationalism  teach? 
What  does  it  mean  ?  It  means,  quo- 
ting from  its  Constitution :  ' '  Nation- 
alization of  industry  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  It  realizes  that  there 
is  something  wrong  somewhere  in  our 
social  conditions  and  proposes  to  right 
this  wrong  by  a  complete  revolution 
of  onr  social  organization.  They  pro- 
pose to  change  it  from  competitive  to 
cooperative.  They  say  that  selfishness 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  troubles, 
and  they  propose  to  eliminate  it  alto- 
gether by  giving  the  government  con- 
trol of  every  interest  and  of  every  in- 
dustry. The  government  must  fur- 
nish food,  must  furnish  clothes,  must 
furnish  music,  furnish  preaching,  in 
fine  must  provide  everything  that  man 
needs  or  enjoys."  They  spin  this  out 


into  a  beautiful  theory,  of  complete 
happiness,  content  and  bountiful 
plenty.  What  do  we  conclude  ?  We 
conclude  that,  in  the  eliminating  pro- 
cess, beautiful  and  admirable  as  it  is, 
they  have  forgotten  to  eliminate  one 
factor,  and  that  factor  the  key  to  every 
wrong,  to  every  injustice  and  to  every 
sin — Human  Nature.  Here  Nation- 
alism completely,  inevitably  and 
absurdly  breaks  down. 

So  long  as  the  world  stands  some 
men  will  thrive  and  some  will  fail; 
some  be  industrious  and  others  lazy; 
some  rich  and  others  richer.  Christ 
himself  bleeding  on  the  Cross  did  not 
alter  human  nature,  and  religion  for 
centuries  has  attacked  it  unsuccess- 
fully. Can  Nationalism  do  more? 
Can  it  do  as  much?  Nationalism  has 
grown  wonderfully.  We  admit  that. 
But  were  every  man  in  the  United 
States  a  member  of  a  Nationalist 
club,  its  theoretical  millenium 
would  be  a  long  way  distant  still, 
unless  the  very  roots  of  emulation,  and 
the  desire  to  accumulate  those  things 
that  bring  comfort  to  the  human  body, 
and  gratification  to  the  human  mind, 
are  dragged  out.  J.  K.  W. 

VISITING  THE  READING-ROOM. 

As  far  as  our  observation  extends, 
Wake  Forest  College  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  other  Southern 
institution  in  the  equipment  of  its 
reading-room  and  library.  On  its 
tables  can  be  found  all  the  leading 
magazines  in  our  country  and  several 
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European.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
daily  newspapers  and  a  score  of  week- 
lies, and  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  of 
the  Wake  Forest  students  not  being 
abreast  of  the  times. 

But  four  years  of  observation  fully 
convinces  us  that  many  do  themselves 
a  great  injustice  by  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  such  opportunities. 

There  seems  to  be  a  class  of  young 
men  who  have  no  use  for  the  reading- 
room  except  when  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Journal  or  the  Honiiletic  Review 
make  their  appearance.  They  seem 
to  take  no  interest  in  the  secular  news 
of  the  day. 

Some  of  them  don't  even  know  the 
Congressional  or  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  they  live,  and  it  will  take  them 
twenty  years  to  learn  that  Sam.  Ran- 
dall is  dead.  They  carry  a  long  face, 
and  are  ready  to  denounce  any  one  as 
a  heretic  who  peruses  carefully  a 
scientific  journal,  and  is  brave  enough 
to  exercise  his  own  thinking  faculties. 

There  is  another  class  who  read 
only  the  locals  of  their  district,  to  see 
who  has  got  married  and  the  num- 
ber of  criminal  and  civil  cases  on 
docket  in  their  county  court.  This 
class  live  at  home  while  at  college, 
and  think  the  sun  rises  and  sets  in 
their  own  county. 

There  are  others,  whose  name  is 
legion,  who  have  the  just  title  of 
"Reading-room   Loafers."    At  this 


season  of  the  year  they  are  not  so 
troublesome  as  in  colder  weather. 

Being  afflicted  with  chronic  cases 
of  inertia,  they  find  excellent  accom- 
modation on  the  green  grass  of  the 
campus,  instead  of  sitting  around  the 
stove  and  going  to  "sleep  until  the 
superintendent  recruits  the  fire.  Then 
they  begin  to  growl  and  push  back. 

Not  all,  however,  can  be  found 
among  these  classes.  There  are  many 
attentive,  judicious  readers;  men  who 
show7  some  acquaintance  with  news- 
papers, and  are  anxious  to  become 
better  informed.  These  read  every 
day  the  editorials  of  Captain  Ashe  or 
peruse  the  Morning  Star,  or  the  New 
York  Herald,  or  the  World,  and  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  Sub-Treasury 
Plan,  and  are  readv  to  argue  with 
"old  Fogy,"  if  they  don't  happen  to 
agree  with  him. 

We  hope  more  of  our  students  who 
return  next  year  will  prize  these  ad- 
vantages. We  feel  assured  in  saying 
that  a  person's  education  is  supple- 
mented at  least  one-half  by  using  the 
reading-room  and  library.  Reading 
is  the  best  means  to  become  a  good 
English  scholar. 

Any  language  is  learned  only  by 
coining  in  contact  with  it.  And  there 
exists  no  such  means  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  English  language  as 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  read- 
ing. O.  W.  W. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE 

J.  A.  Holfomon,  Editor. 


In  doubts  and  fears 

Through  four  long  years 
The  Senior  has  made  his  way: 

Now  he  remains 

With  brass  and  brains 
To  enjoy  Commencement  Day. 

Commencement  dresses  are  in  or- 
der now.  The  taste  runs  to  white, 
of  course,  although  it  could  appro- 
priately be  "well  red." 

A  young  coffee-tree  in  the  campus, 
presented  to  the  college  by  Governor 
Dan'l  G.  Fowle  is  blooming  hopefully. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Brewer  will 
attend  the  Commencement  exercises 
of  the  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Insti- 
tute, June  3-4. 

Mrs.  POTEAT  and  Miss  Ida  Poteat, 
of  Yanceyville,  were  on  the  Hill  sev- 
eral days  in  May,  visiting  Prof.  W. 
L.  Poteat. 

The  medals  for  improvement  in 
oratory  in  the  respective  societies, 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Dockery, 
Jr.,  in  the  Phi.,  and  to  Mr.  S.  C. 
Welch,  in  the  En. 

The  Enzelian  Literary  Hall  and 
the  College  Library  and  Reading-room 
have  been  recently  equipped  with  gas 
fixtures. 

The  tickets  are  "exceedingly  beau- 
tiful," saith  the  girls.  We  have 
heard  of  one  opinion  only  to  the  con- 
trary, and  she  has  not  seen  one. 


Professor  in  Botany  (to  Mr.  Y.): 
"Do  you  recognize  this  specimen  of 
fern,  sir?"  Mr.  Y.  (hopefully):  "Yes, 
sir;  Miss    and  myself  have  ex- 

amined every  variety  of  fern  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles." 

Prof.  George  W.  Manly  made  a 
flying  business  trip  to  Richmond,  Va., 
in  May.  Prof.  L.  R.  Mills  attended 
the  East  Chowan  Association  in  Per- 
quimans County,  May  19-23. 

Swift  proposes  a  tax  on  female 
beauty,  and  to  leave  every  lady  to  rate 
her  own  charms.  He  said  the  tax 
would  be  cheerfully  paid  and  would 
be  very  productive. 

The  '89-90  College  catalogues  will 
be  out  before  Commencement,  show- 
ing a  grand  total  matriculation  of  two 
hundred  and  six  students.  No  mate- 
rial changes  have  been  made  in  the 
degrees. 

An  exchange  says  it  matters  not 
how  tight  a  woman's  hand  is  squeezed 
into  her  kid  glove,  in  almost  every 
case  she  declares  they m are  a  mile  too 
big  for  her. 

The  following  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  will  deliver  orations  at 
Commencement:  J.  R.  Hankins,  Salu- 
tatory; T.  R.  Crocker,  J.  O.  Atkin- 
son, G.  W.  Ward,  J.  B.  Spilman,  J. 
Crudup;  L.  S.  Cannon,  Valedictorian. 
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Rev.  W.  E.  Crocker,  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  has  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  churches  at  Mt.  Olive, 
Kenansville  and  Mt.  Calvary. — Re- 
corder. Mr.  Crocker  is  a  member  of 
the  graduating  class,  and  we  deem  the 
churches  fortunate  in  their  selection. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Commencement  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  class-day  exer- 
cises on  Monday  night.  Let  every 
one  who  can  well  do  so  avail  them- 
selves of  this  particular  occasion. 
The  Voelker  Band  will  be  on  time. 

Messrs.  Berwanger  Bros,  of  Ral- 
eigh, are  claimed  to  be  the  leading- 
clothiers  in  the  State.  They  always 
carry  a  large  stock,  and  more  cour- 
teous gentlemen  we  never  met. 

Several  of  the  students  have  con- 
tracted to  take  the  census  in  their 
respective  townships  during  the  month 
of  June.  As  a  consequence,  thev  will 
leave  College  before  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Messrs.  Worth  and  Graham, 
of  the  State  University,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  visited  Wake  Forest  re- 
cently in  the  interest  of  foreign  mis- 
sion work. 

Many  of  the  boys  will  recuperate 
at  Morehead  during  the  vacation, 
nearly  all  of  whom  will  take  in  the 
Teachers'  Assembly.  Just  here,  the 
Student  staff  returns  thanks  to  Mr. 
E.  G.  Harrell,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, for  complimentary  certificates  of 
membership. 


Several  Commencement  invita- 
tions are  before  us,  all  of  which  show 
up  well  in  design  and  beauty.  Prom- 
inent as  such  «is  one  from  the  Chowan 
Baptist  Female  Institute,  Murfrees- 
boro,  N.  C. ,  the  very  beauty  of  which 
is  its  simplicity  and  neatness.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Huntley,  of  Tarboro,  will  preach 
the  Baccalaureate,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Car- 
ter, of  Raleigh,  will  deliver  the  Lite- 
rary Address. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Student 
will  contain  a  full  and  graphic  report 
of  the  Commencement  exercises,  with 
an  unabridged  synopsis  of  each  ora- 
tion. Extra  copies  may  be  procured 
of  .  the  Business  Manager  for  twenty 
cents. 

Oh,  why  should  we,  said  a  lady  of  gore, 
To  a  kiss  offer  "much  resistance? 

Tor  it  costs  far  less,  and  gratifies  more, 
Than  anything  else  in  existence.    — Ex. 

The  Raleigh  Base-ball  Team  were 
not  satisfied  with  their  first  defeat,  and 
challenged  us  for  a  second  game.  The 
latter  was  witnessed  by  nearly  all  of 
the  students  and  citizens  at  Wake  For- 
est Athletic  Park,  April  22,  and  result- 
ed in  another  "jump  on  you"  and  a 
"walkover,"  etc.,  by  Wake  Forest. 
Score  27  to  1 . 

A  VERY  prominent  travelling  man 
was  heard  to  say  on  our  streets  re- 
cently, that  of  the  many  Southern  col- 
leges he  had  visited  and  passed,  Wake 
Forest  had  the  handsomest  grounds 
he  had  ever  seen.  The  campus  is, 
indeed,  getting  more  beautiful  every 
day,  and  we  believe  such  expressions 
accord  with  a  general  sentiment. 
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Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat  will  deliver 
the  annual  address  before  the  literary 
societies  of  Oxford  Female  Seminary, 
on  Thursday,  June  5th. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  is  a  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin  College,  class  of  '60.  —  Geneva 
Cabinet.  Glad  to  be  set  right  on  this. 
We  thought  he  was  educated  in  Rus- 
sia— at  least  he  reminds  us  of  that  fel- 
low who  signs  his  name,  "I-am-the- 
czar-by-whizz. " — The  Campus. 

OFFICERS  for  the  56th  Anniversary 
have  been  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, H.  A.  Royster  (Eu.),  Raleigh; 
Secretary,  W.  O.  Howard  (Phi.),  Tar- 
boro,  N.  C. ,  Debaters:  Eu.  Society, 
J.  L.  Kesler,  Statesville,  N.  C. ,  and 
W.  Mitchell,  Powellsville,  N.  C.  Phi. 
Society,  C.  B.  Williams,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C,  and  J.  W.  Millard,  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C.  Orators,  Phi.,  R.  L. 
Burns,  Carter's  Mills.  Eu.,  E.  W- 
Sikes,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Here  are  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian x\ssociation  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  J.  W.  Millard; 
Vice-President,  B.  W.  Spilman;  Sec- 
retary, B.  K.  Mason;  Corresponding- 
Secretary,  T.  S.  Andrews;  Treasurer, 
M.  A.  Adams. 

Friday  preceding  May  10th  was 
observed  as  a  holiday  in  College,  and 
the  students  in  full  force  enjoyed  the 
occasion  hugely.  The  day  was  un- 
usually bright  and  balmy,  and  the 
amusements  participated  in  were  pic- 
nics, field-games,  fishing  parties,  etc. 
Several  of  the  boys  were  in  Raleigh 


- 

and  remained  over  Sunday,    all  of 
whom  report  a  pleasant  trip.  Among 
the  latter  is  an  Eastern  Senior  whose 
I  cupidity  has  overpowered  him,  and 
I  he  illustrates  a  typical  example  of 
I  "  Can't  help  it." 

SHATTERED. 

The  silent  shimmering  of  the  sea's  soft  sheen, 
The  hollow  moaning  of  the  harbor  bar, 
The  silent  glimmering  of  a  single  star 
In  the  blue  sky, 
j  A  broken  heart  with  naught  on  which  to  lean. 

A  true  heart  broken  by  a  loss  of  faith, 

A  form  bowed  down. but  not  by  weight  of 

years. 

It  is  the  loss  of  faith  alone  that  seres 
A  true,  true  heart. 
Trust  not,  O  soul,  for  Truth  is  but  a  wraith. 

Eerac 

[The  inference  is  plain;  the  author  is  dis- 
consolate, and  "it's  sad  " — Ed.] 

The  Student  regrets  to  announce 
1  that  Prof.  W.  H.  Michael  will,  at  the 
I  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  resign 
the  Chair  of  Physics  and  Applied 
I  Mathematics,  and  ioin  his  brother  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota.   Prof.  Michael  has  admirably 
filled  the  chair  since  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  W.   G.  Simmons,  and  has 
I  given  entire  satisfaction  as  a  profound 
I  scholar  and  teacher.     In  his  future 
profession  the  Student  wishes  him 
an  abundant  success. 

I  Before  the  next  issue  of  the  Stu- 
dent the  Commencement  will  be 
over.  There  are  many  remarkable 
features  about  this  occasion  that  we 
feel  will  assure  for  it  an  unparalleled 
success;  the  Literary  Address  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Dixon;  the  Baccalaureate 
by  Dr,    Landrurn;  the  Alumni  ad- 
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dress  by  Judge  Davis.  What  a  trio  of 
orators?  The  last,  perhaps  the  best, 
at  any  rate  the  most  palatable  feature, 
is  the  Alumni  Banquet.  A  better 
medium  could  not  be  devised  for  a 
reunion  of  old  students  and  Alumni, 
and  we  hope  the  occasion  may  be  well 
attended. 

In  two  weeks  the  session  of  '89-' 90 
will  have  closed.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  an  unusually  pleasant  one.  A 
ripple,  to  be  sure,  has  occasionally  dis- 
turbed the  placid  surface,  but  soon 
all  was  quiet  again.  After  all,  such  is 
life,  and  a  little  trouble  serves  admira- 
bly as  a  stimulus  to  renewed  zeal  and 
better  work.  The  Faculty  have  been 
strict,  not  rigid,  and  the  different 
schools  have  been  well  mastered.  The 
work  has  been  hard,  of  course,  but  it 
is  a  mistaken  idea  to  presume  it  can 
be  otherwise,  provided  duty  is  accom- 


plished. "To  wear  the  crown  we 
must  bear  the  Cross." 

WAKE  FOREST  ALUMNI  BANQUET. 

College  Gymnasium ,  June  1 2,  7  P  M. 
Hon.  Geo.  W.  Sanderlin,  Master  of  the  Feast. 
Address  of  Welcome —Prof.  J .  B.  Carl  vie. 
-Response— Rev.  H.  A.  Brown. 

1.  Our  Sister  Colleges — 

President  C.  E.  Taylor, 

Prof.  Thomas  Hume,  Jr.,  D.  I). 

2.  The  N.  C  Baptist  female  College— 

Rev.  J.  D.  Hufham,  I).  I)  , 
Rev.  T.  E.  Skinner,  D.  I). 

3.  Our  New  Department  of  Physical  Culture— 

Director  T.  S.  Sprinkle, 
Rev.  R.  T.  Vann. 

4.  The  Class  of  'go- 

Ilex.  T.  H.  Pritchard,  D.  D., 
T.  W.  Bickett. 

5.  Our  Scattered  Alumni — 

a.  In  Farm  and  Business,  Carey  J.  Hunter. 

b.  In  Law  and  Medicine,  N.  Y.  Gulley,  Esq. 

c.  In  the  School-room,  W.  V.  Savage. 

d.  In  the  Pulpit,  Rev.  W.  L.  Wright. 

e.  In  the  Universities,  W.  P.  Stradley. 

6.  Our  Literary  Societies- - 

Dr.  J.  B.  Powers, 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr. 


COLLEGE  NEWS 


J.  E.  White,  Editor. 


L/Khigh  has  never  conferred  any 
honorary  degrees  whatever. 

The  average  age  of  the  graduating 
classes  at  Harvard  is  twenty-three. 

The  Dartmouth  professors  have 


In  the  American  colleges  there  are 
nearly  four  thousand  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry. 

The  Christian  denomination  is  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  endow  their 
college  in  this  State,  situated  at  Gra- 
each  had  their  salaries  increased  two    ham,  N.  C.    It  will  employ  a  regular 


hundred  dollars. 


agent  to  travel  in  its  interests. 
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The  President  of  Tufts  College 
places  the  damage  done  to  the  good 
name  of  the  college  by  untruthful 
newspaper  reports  of  a  student  fracas  i 
at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Thr  colleges  and  schools  in  North 
Carolina  pay  E.  A.  Wright  &  Co. 
over  one  thousand  dollars  annually 
for  Commencement  cards.  How  long- 
would  it  take  this  to  give  any  one 
college  a  respectable  endowment? 

AT    the    recent   examinations   at  | 
Heidelburg  University,  Germany,  two  | 
students  are  said  to  have  committed  j 
suicide  on  account  of  failure  to  pass 
their  examinations. — Ex.     And  yet 
we  are  told  that  our  school  days  are 
the  happiest ! 

Davis  School,  a  military  academy  j 
of  much  popularity,  will  be  removed  ! 
from  LaGrange,  N.  C. ,  to  Winston,  j 
The  drift  of  colleges  and  schools  of  j 
high  grade  seems  to  be  towards  the 
city.    "  Classic  shades  "  and  "village 
freedom1'   seem  to  have  lost  their 
charm. 


The  English  sporting  journals  sug- 
gest that  a  series  of  foot-ball  games  be 
arranged  between  picked  English  and 
American  teams.  The  dashing  Ameri- 
can style  of  playing  finds  great  favor 
with  the  English,  who  would  be  glad 
to  welcome  a  team  from  this  country. 
But  wouldn't  we  "clean  'em  !" 

Oak  Ridge  Institute  seems  desir- 
ous of  extending  its  reputation  as  a 
base-ball  school.  Its  team  will  take 
an  extended  Northern  tour.  Oak 
Ridge  is  the  only  school  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  that  advertises 
instruction  in  the  base-ball  art.  Truly 
our  High  Schools  are  progressing. 

WE  see  from  a  marked  copy  of  the 
Charlotte  Chronicle  sent  us  that  the 
North  Carolina  Inter-collegiate  Ora- 
torical Contest  was  recently  held  in 
that  city.  Stonewall  Durham,  of  Ox- 
ford, N.  C,  Captain  of  the  Trinity 
Foot-ball  Team,  was  the  successful 
speaker.  Wake  Forest  wishes  the 
association  much  success. 
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The  late  Inter-collegiate  Oratorical 
Contest  at  Charlotte  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  North  Carolina. 
We  think  it  to  be  regretted  that  more 
colleges  were  not  represented  in  the 
race.  Only  two  —  Davidson  and 
Trinity  —  participated.  We  see  no 
good  reason  why  every  male  college 
in  the  State  should  not  take  part  in 
these  contests. 

Probably  the  most  urgent  argument 
against  it  is  that  there  would  be  "great 
strife  and  contention  in  the  land," 
and  a  general  logomachy  between 
students  and  friends  of  each  institu- 
tion would  follow  every  contest.  Ad- 
mit that  there  would,  what  of  that? 
We  hardly  suspect  any  person  or  in- 
stitution would  be  seriously  injured 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  some, 
at  least  would  be  benefitted.  It  would 
cause  competition  among  the  students 
of  the  several  institutions.  It  would 
cause  some,  and  probably  many,  to 
put  forward  an  effort  which  they  oth- 
erwise would  not.-  It  would  Cause 
the  debates  and  declamations  in  the 
literary  halls  to  be  more  lively,  in- 
teresting, and  of  a  higher  order.  It 
would  cultivate  a  taste  for  that  most 
desired  of  all  attainments,  oratory. 
In  fine,  we  think  the  argument  in 
favor  of  these  contests  of  much  more 
weight  than  any  that  can  be  urged 


against  them,  and  we  hope  the  day 
will  come  when  every  male  college  in 
the  State  will  be  represented  in  a  tre- 
mendous and  enthusiastic  Inter-colle- 
giate Oratorical  Contest. 


The  next  annual  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  which  convenes 
at  Morehead  City  June  17-30,  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  special  importance, 
interest  and  enjoyment.  Special  days 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  important  educa- 
tional topics  of  the  day.  The  work, 
during  these  days,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  finest  scholars  and  educators 
of  our  vState.  The  programme  will  be 
of  great  value  to  teachers  and  to  the 
friends  of  education  in  general.  Num- 
bers of  prominent  men  from  abroad 
are  expected  to  deliver  addresses. 
Among  them  are  "Eli  Perkins,"  Dr- 
W.  T.  Harris  (United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education),  Senator  Ran- 
som, Governor  Fowle,  ex-Governor 
Jarvis,  et  a  Is. 

It  is  estimated  that  something  like 
three  thousand  people  will  be  present. 
Great  preparations  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  visitors  have  been  made 
since  the  last  Assembly,  and  no  doubt 
but  all  who  go  will  be  handsomely 
entertained. 


[Vol.  II. 


The  Governor's  Mansion  at  Raleigh 
is  in  about  the  same  condition  now 
that  it  was  at  this  time  last  year. 
Bnt  very  little,  if  any,  progress  at  all 
has  it  made  toward  completion.  The 
building  is  finished  —  that  is,  on  the 
outside;  the  doors  are  not  put  up,  the 
windows  are  not  finished,  and  none 
of  the  inside  work  is  completed.  In 
this  finished,  yet  unfinished,  state  it 
has  remained  for  a  year  or  more. 

The  mansion  was  first  started  about 
1882  or  '83,  and  the  Legislature  then 
ill  session  appropriated  a  large  sum 
of  money  (the  exact  amount  is  for- 
gotten) for  its  completion,  hiring  con- 
vict labor.  The  convicts  did  their 
work  slowly,  but  surely,  and  contin- 
ued it  for  some  time.  After  this  the 
work  was  suspended  for  a  while,  ap- 
parently on  account  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  appropriation.  At  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
however,  the  matter  was  again  brought 
up,  and  one  legislator  arose  and  said 
that  the  State  had  spent  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  building  the 
Governor's  Mansion,  using  convict 
labor,  and  he  thought  they  had  better 
discontinue  the  appropriation  alto- 
gether, or  renew  it  with  the  request 
that  it  be  finished  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible; whereupon,  one  gentleman,  in 
a  rather  facetious  tone,  rent  in  a  bill 
''entitled  an  act  to  use  the  Governor's 
Mansion  as  a  branch  insane  asylum, 
in  lieu  of  building  an  extension  to 
the  latter" — a  matter  which  was 
then  up  for  consideration. 


But,  however  that  may  be,  it  seems 
that  the  State  either  furnished  more 
appropriations,  or  secured  funds  in 
some  way,  for,  from  that  time,  it  was 
built  by  degrees,  until  it  has  reached 
its  present  condition  of  incomplete- 
ness. And  there  it  stands  —  a  bare, 
empty  building,  to  all  appearances 
ready  to  be  occupied,  and  yet  nobody 
seems  to  occupy  it.  There  is  some- 
thing mysterious  about  it,  as  it  seems 
to  us.  We  have  never  taken  partic- 
ular pains  to  inquire  into  the  reason 
of  its  stand-still,  and  no  one  seems  to 
worry  himself  about  finding  it  out. 
But,  every  one  who  passes  by  cannot 
help  noticing  its  stagnant  appearance, 
and  is  heard  to  ask  such  questions  as, 
"Why  don't  they  finish  that  build- 
ing?" or  "When  will  they  ever  get 
it  done?"  or  "Who  do  you  reckon 
will  be  the  first  Governor  to  occupy 
it?"  etc. 

These  questions  have  remained  un- 
answered a  long  time,  but  they  should 
be  regarded  by  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  attend  to  such  things,  in  the 
name  and  for  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina,  who  pass  by 
every  day  and  see  that  great,  massive 
building  standing  there  —  an  inert 
"bump"  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
But,  let  us  say  here,  that  the  present 
salary  of  the  Governor  ($3,000)  will 
be,  in  our  estimation,  totally  insuffi- 
cient, if  he  is  to  support  himself  and 
keep  up  the  mansion  too. 
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Our  State  University  is  to  have  a  [ 
Chair  of  History.  Many  prominent  j 
North  Carolinians  are  talked  about  as  j 
probable  professors,  among  them  be- 
ing such  men  as  T.  B.  Kingsbury,  the 
ornate  scholar  and  graceful  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  Messenger — the  for- 
mer editor  of  the  Wilmington  Star  ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Cordon,  the  present  pastor 
of  the  Edenton-street  M.  E.  Church, 
of  Raleigh;  Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell, 
and  Dr.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  Any  of  these 
men  will  fill  the  position  and  be  an 
honor  to  the  State  and  its  University. 
The  Trustees,  however,  have  this  to 
settle,  and  they  will  do  it  admirably 
and  comfortably. 

We  congratulate  the  boys  of  Chapel 
Hill.  The  University  will  rank  first 
in  this  department,  as  she  ought,  of 
all  the  colleges  in  the  State.  Still 
we  hope  that  some  day  we  may  take 
gigantic  strides  in  the  same  direction. 
The  colleges  of  the  State  do  not  give 
proper  attention  to  this  very  impor- 
tant branch.  None  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve, give  a  whole  year  to  History, 
and  yet  the  most  scholarly  man,  and 
the  one  who  reflects  most  credit  on 
his  alma  mater,  is  he  who  has  the 
world's  history  and  his  State's  history 
on  his  tongue's  end.  He  is  always 
ready  with  an  analogy,  never  wanting 
a  comparison.  The  new  professor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  have  plenty 
of  room  to  make  original  researches 
into  the  past  of  this  State,  and  ought, 
in  a  few  years,  to  write  the  history  of 
which  Noith  Carolinians  stand  so 
much  in  need. 

5 


' 1  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede 
I  pauperum  tabemas  regumque  turres." 
On  May  3d,  without  any  premoni- 
tion of  the  coming  calamity,  James  K. 
Beck,  Senator  from  Kentucky,  died  of 
heart  disease.  Coming  from  Scotland 
when  a  boy,  with  all  the  character- 
istic Scotch  pluck  and  perseverance, 
he  went  to  work  to  gain  an  education. 
Finally  he  was  enabled  to  go  through 
college  and  establish  himself  in  law. 
Soon  he  was  sent  to  Congress  as  a 
Representative,  and  afterwaids  as  a 
Senator,  from  the  State  which  has 
been  honored  by  Clay  and  Crittenden. 
He  had  been  in  Congress  twenty-seven 
years;  had  won  the  love  of  his  friends, 
the  confidence  of  his  constituents,  the 
respect  of  his  opponents,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  a  people,  when,  just  at 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  when  his 
party  were  just  beginning  to  feel  his 
usefulness  and  a  Senate  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  his  words,  a  remorseless 
fate  takes  him  from  the  field  where 
he  is  so  much  needed. 

Party  spirit  is  strong,  yet  in  the 
an  no  nnc  em  en  t  of  his  death  only 
words  of  praise  and  admiration  are 
spoken.  Not  one  taunt  can  be  made 
against  his  life,  not  one  taint  on  his 
long  record  in  political  life.  In  an 
age  of  corruption  and  bribery  he 
never  sacrificed  his  principles  to  his 
party,  never  gave  way  to  the  violence 
of  political  feelings,  but  stood  mag- 
nanimous and  with  absolute  integrity. 
Sincerely,  honestly  and  with  unbiased 
judgment,  he  gave  words  of  advice 
to  a  listening  Senate. 
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His  escutcheon  need  never  b  e  j 
whitened  by  biographers,  but  its  ! 
purity  is  testified  by  the  words  of  j 


condolence  expressed  towards  a  State 
that  has  often  been  honored  by  its 
great  men. 


SCIENCE  NOTES. 

[contributed.  ] 


It  is  possible  that  the  Eiffel  Tower 
may  be  of  some  service  yet  to  science. 
The  French  meteorologists  have  found 
that  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in 
making  observations.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  better  than  using  a  moun- 
tain of  the  same  height. 

Another  use  for  the  Edison  phono- 
graph has  been  found — to  preserve 
the  language  of  the  Indians.  This  is 
certainly  a  novel  idea,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
first  attempt  that  was  made  was  so 
successful  as  to  surprise  the  Indians 
themselves. 

It  seems  that  the  climate  of  North 
China  is  undergoing  a  change.  It  is 
gradually  becoming  colder.  There 
are  numbers  of  plants  and  animals 
that  once  thrived  in  North  China 
that  have  migrated  to  Central  and 
South  China.  The  bamboo  once 
grew  in  Peking,  but  now  it  is  a  hot- 
house plant  in  that  section. 

The  following  statistics,  if  true, 
are  startling,  and  some  curious  dis- 
coveries have  been  made:  It  is 
said  that  when  the  average 
man  or  woman  comes  to  be  fitted 
with  the  first  pair  of  glasses,  some 


defect  is  sure  to  be  found.  Seventy 
per  cent,  have  stronger  sight  in  one 
eye  than  in  the  other;  forty  per  cent, 
have  one  eye  out  of  line,  and  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  are  color  blind  to  some 
extent;  while  only  one  pair  of  eyes 
in  fifteen  are  all  right  in  all  respects. 

Refined  methods  of  analysis  and 
determination  of  atomic  weights  of 
elements  are  constantly  being  intro- 
duced and  applied  by  chemists  who 
have  a  fondness  for  that  kind  of 
original  investigation.  Recently  two 
scientists  have  been  at  work  on  this 
line,  and  their  results  have  just  been 
published.  Prof.  Mallett,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  in  a  very 
elaborate  series  of  determinations,  has 
revised  the  atomic  weight  of  gold. 
Results  which  agree  so  closely  as  his 
indicate  that  his  error,  if  there  be  any 
error  at  all,  is  inappreciable. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Burton,  who  graduated 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University  last 
June,  has  just  finished  a  series  of 
analyses,  the  result  of  which  is  a 
revision  of  the  atomic  weight  of  mag- 
nesium. Such  work  as  this  puts  us 
a  little  further  on  in  the  science  of 
chemistry,  and  is  always  greeted  with 
applause. 
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AMONG  OUK  EXCHANGES. 


College  journalism  has  become  a 
marked  feature  of  American  college 
life,  and  every  college  in  the  United 
States  of  any  pretensions  has  its 
magazine.  Of  its  great  and  good  in- 
fluence in  the  development  and  en- 
couragement of  student  thought,  let 
all  bear  witness.  Of  its  influence  in 
the  creation  of  college  spirit  and  col- 
lege pride,  let  every  college  attest. 
In  a  great  many  respects,  the  year 
now  closing  has  been  marked  by  great 
improvement  in  this  department  ;  in 
others,  by  none  at  all.  Some  of  our 
exchanges  have  rigidly  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  literary  excellence; 
others  have  vacilated  between  excel- 
lence and  mediocrity  ;  others  still 
between  mediocrity  and  absolute 
weakness.  As  for  the  last  time,  in 
all  human  probability,  we  begin  to 
look  over  our  exchanges,  we  cannot 
repress  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  our 
editorial  career  is  ending,  and  that  it 
will  hardly  again  be  our  privilege  to 
welcome  these  monthly  visitors.  We 
would  be  false  to  this  sentiment  if  we 
did  not  acknowledge  the  pleasure 
and  profit  their  perusal  has  brought. 
Some  we  have  criticised;  others  ex- 
tolled, and  others  tried  to  encourage. 
Some  deserved  criticism,  but  all  have 
deserved  encouragement.  With  kind- 
est of  feelings  for  every  one,  we  pay 
our  last  respects. 


The  University  (North  Carolina) 
Magazine  comes  to  us  with  a  new 
cover  and  with  a  pretentious  table  of 
contents.  The  first  article,  from  the 
pen  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Baily,  entitled, 
"The  State  of  Religion  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  North  Carolina,"  contains  over 
ten  thousand  words.  We  have  not 
undertaken  to  read  the  article.  We 
doubt  if  its  place  is  in  a  college  maga- 
zine. The  other  contributions  are 
from  alumni — Hon.  A.  M.  Waddell, 
R.  B.  Creecy  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks. 
No  contributions  appear  from  stu- 
dents. We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  issue,  however  able  the  articles, 
or  however  distinguished  the  con- 
tributors. 

The  Lawrentian,  published  a  t 
Lawrence  University,  Wisconsin,  is 
our  "most  far-away"  visitor.  The 
May  number  contains  two  good  arti- 
cles, and  the  local  department  is  well 
edited. 

The  April  number  of  the  Virginia 
University  Magazine,  besides  being 
the  largest  of  our  exchanges,  is,  per- 
haps, taking  everything  into  consid- 
eration the  most  purely  literary  in  its 
tone — a  magazine  which  does  honor 
to  the  institution  which  it  represents. 
The  contributions  in  this  number 
are,  for  the  most  part,  fiction,  but  fic- 
tion of  such  high  order  that  any  maga- 
zine might  well  be  proud  to  have  such 
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contributors.  "And  in  the  Day  of 
Judgment,"  by  Stuart  Menteth  Beard, 
especially,  is  good,  and  not  far  from 
being  worthy  a  place  in  Lipincotf  s.  j 

College  Topics,  published  also  by  j 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  a  weekly  visitor  since 
January.  We  notice  in  one  issue  a 
very  unfortunate  controversy  between 
the  "Topics"  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Faculty.  A  little  less  heat  on 
the  part  of  the  Chairman  and  a  little 
more  respect  for  the  Chairman  on  the 
part  of  "College  Topics"  would  have 
given  an  outsider  a  better  opinion  of 
both. 

The  Kentucky  University  Tablet, 
for  May  bearing  an  eloquent  speech 
entitled  "The  Enobling  Influence  of 
Art,"  contains  nothing  of  interest 
and  less  of  merit,  and  in  the  article 
alluded  to  the  speaker  does  not  vouch- 
safe the  best  portion  of  his  eloquent 
vocabulary  to  his  chosen  subject,  but 
pours  it  out  in  rich  abundance  upon 
religion  and  morality.  He  does  say 
something  of  "The  Enobling  Influ- 
ence of  Art,"  however. 

The  Free  Lance,  from  State  Col-  j 
lege  of  Pennsylvania,  armed  cap-a-pie  \ 
with  Pennsylvania  prejudice  and  ig-  j 
noraut  patriotism,  after  compliment- 
ing  highly  The  Student  as  a  maga-  I 
zine,  proceeeds  most  vehemently  to  j 
take  umbrage  at  a  contribution  in  j 
the  April  Student  on  "The  Soldiers'  | 
Home."  The  writer  of  this  article  I 
urged  the  building  of  a  "Soldiers' 
Home"  for  needy  Confederate  soldiers. 


In  the  course  of  the  article  the  writer 
let  fall  the  sentiment  that  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  was  a  just  cause.  The  Free 
Lance,  poised  in  readiness,  darts  upon 
this  and  commences  to  battle — with 
what? — with  a  sentiment  that  blood 
did  not  crimson  nor  reconstruction 
alter;  with  a  sentiment  that  a  million 
soldiers,  with  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  could  not  shoot  to 
death;  with  a  sentiment  that  in  the 
Confederate  army  was  chief  comforter 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  and  head 
physician  at  the  cot  of  the  wounded; 
with  a  sentiment  that  burned  brighter 
at  Appomattox  than  at  Sumter,  and 
which,  transmitted  from  soldier  sire  to 
peaceful  son,  has  lived  wherever  a 
Southern  heart  has  beat.  Does  the 
Free  Lance  hope,  to  gain  anything? 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  any  one 
to  attempt  to  render  assistance  to  the 
honor  of  the  "Lost  Cause."  Our 
fathers  made  it  sacred — their  unselfish 
heroism  rendered  it  irreproachable, 
and  history  has  not  forgotten.  Has 
the  Free  Lance  forgotten  that  the 
right  of  secession  .was  an  open  ques- 
tion, and  that  Calhoun,  and  a  host 
of  others,  maintained  the  Southern 
view  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
unassailed  by  the  cry  of  "treason," 
not  to  say  triumphantly.  Don't  com- 
plain of  treason — don't  call  us  trai- 
tors, we  say  to  the  Free  Lance,  so 
long  as  Pennsylvania  continues  al- 
most solidly  to  vote  for  a  party  which 
unblushingly  favors  trusts,  fosters 
monopoly,  and  winks  at  plutocracy. 
These  are  the  enemies  this  Govern- 
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ment  has  to  fear.  These,  and  these 
only. 

The  Trinity  Archive,  for  May, 
offers  its  readers  admirable  cuts  of 
Mr.  Washington  Duke  and  Julian  S. 
Carr,  Esq.,  with  short  biographical 
sketches  appended.  These  two  men, 
both  of  Durham,  have  recently  given 
Trinity  $105,000.  The  Archive, 
however,  is  hardly  worthy  its  college. 
We  expect  to  see  something  better 
than  a  thin  paper-cover  next  year, 
for  we  expect  Durham  thrift  and 
enterprise  to  have  great  influence 
upon  the  college.  The  Archive  dis- 
plays becoming  modesty  in  its  ac- 
count of  the  Oratorical  Contest. 

The  Roanoke  Collegian  comes  to 


us  from  the  foot  of  Virginia's  moun- 
tain with  three  splendid  articles,  but 
without  editorials.  With  an  editorial 
staff  of  nine,  the  Collegian  ought  to 
do  better  than  this.  We  suggest  that 
the  staff  be  reduced  to  five,  and  each 
editor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Busi- 
ness Manager,  be  required  to  furnish 
a  short  editorial  upon  some  topic  of 
general  or  political  interest. 

WE  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
I  Oak  Leaf  from  Oak  Ridge,  North 
Carolina.    Oak  Ridge  is  perhaps  the 
best  equipped  preparatory  school  in  the 
State.    The  Oak  Leaf  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentative of  high-school  journalism, 
i  better,  we  believe,  than  some  of  our 
!  college  exchanges. 


LITERARY  GOSSIP. 


James  A.  Hollomon,  Editor. 


the  poet. 

He  is  not  alone  an  artist,  weak  and  white, 
O'er-bending  scented  paper,  toying  there 
With  languid  fancies  fashioned  deft  and  fair, 
Mere  sops  to  time  between  the  day  and  night. 
He  is  a  poor,  torn  soul,  who  sees  aright 
How  far  he  fails  of  living  out  of  the  rare 
Night-visions  God  vouchsafes  along  the  air, 
Until  the  pain  burns  hot,  beyond  his  might. 
The  heart-beat  of  the  universal  will 
He  hears,  and,  'spite  of  blindness  and  despair, 
Can  sense  amidst  the  jar  a  singing  fine. 
Grief-smitten  that  his  lyre  should  lack  the  skill 
To  speak  in  plain,  he  plays  in  paths  aloof, 
And  knows  the  trend  is  starward,  life  Divine. 
— Richard  E.  Burton,  in  the  Century. 


IT  is  announced  that  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond  will  devote  most  of  his 
time  while  in  Australia  to  writing  a 
book  on  ^Christianity  in  the  light  of 
Evolution,"  which  will  be  a  sequel  to 
his  "Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World."  The  public,  and  especially 
those  who  are  exercised  considerably 
over  the  science -and -religion  prob- 
lem, will  unquestionably  be  interested 
in  its  perusal.  It  will  be  published 
in  the  early  winter. 
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Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  has  in  press  a  book 
entitled  uJesus  of  Nazareth,"*  treat- 
ing in  full  of  his  personal  character, 
his  ethical  teachings,  his  supernatural 
works,  etc.  The  subject  in  question 
seems  to  be  one  with  a  perpetual  aug- 
mentation of  interest,  and  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Jesus  is  perceived 
to  be  the  most  important  guarantee 
of  his  life  and  letters.  Dr.  Broadus 
has  spared  no  pains  in  the  compila- 
tion of  this  little  volume — the  fruit, 
indeed,  of  a  life-time  study,  stimu- 
lated as  he  is  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
promote  "the  knowledge  of  Jesus, 
the  most  excellent  of  Sciences." 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  books 
published  for  many  a  day  is  '  'Heroes 
of  the  Dark  Continent"  and  Com- 
plete Picturesque  Africa,  embracing 
the  history  of  Africa  and  its  people  for 
more  than  one  thousand  years,  illus- 
trated with  500  scenes,  colored  plates, 
and  numerous  maps.  Also,  including 
the  complete  life  of  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley and  all  his  famous  explorations 
and  discoveries,  including  his  last  and 
grandest  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Emin  Pasha.  The  entire  work  is 
issued  in  one  large  and  beautiful  vol- 
ume of  576  quarto  pages,  equal  to 
1,200  octavo  pages,  at  the  low  price 
of  only  $3.00.  The  book  is  having 
an  enormous  circulation,  over  200,000 
copies  having  been  sold  the  first  seven 
weeks.  It  appears  to  be  making  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  Chris- 
tian world,  judging  by  the  hearty 

*Published  by  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Co. 


I  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 

!  editor  of  the  Canada  Methodist,  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  The  pub- 
lishers are  responsible  and  well-re- 

!  ported  by  the  Commercial  Agencies 
of  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  This  is  evi- 
dently an  unusually  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  persons  desiring  a  rapidly 

!  paying  agency. 

The  first  number  of  the  North 
Carolina  Intelligencer,  a  weekly  four- 

|  page,  thirty-two  column  journal,  by 
Hon.  T.  R.  Jernigan,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
appeared  Wednesday,  the  4th.  It  is  a 

I  neat,  clearly  printed  sheet,  and  edited 
by  a  gentleman  whose  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  a  statesman  will,  doubt- 
less, assure  for  it  a  marvellous  success. 
In  his  announcement,  Mr.  Jernigan 
says  the  Intelligencer  will  be  Demo- 
cratic, impartial,  not  neutral,  and  will 
advocate  in  plain  and  decided  lan- 

I  guage  the  success  of  Democratic  prin- 

j  ciples  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
white  race. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the 
May  Fomm  was  Mr.  Grant  Allan's 
paper  on  "Woman's  Intuition."  The 
author  seems  to  think  that  it  is  the 
inheriting  of  this  quality  which  has 
given  to  men  of  genius  their  peculiar 
strain.  And  it  is  the  fear  of  losing 
this  trait  in  the  race  that  makes  him 
deprecate  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
woman  to  leave  her  own  sphere  of 
charm  and  beauty  for  the  less  envied 
one  of  active  masculinity.  This  arti- 
cle, as  his  others,  is  highly  sug- 
gestive and  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Allan. 


June,  1890.]  EDITORIAL— Li\ 

.  -  r 

"When  We  were  Boys"  is  a  novel 
by  William  O'Brien,  just  published 
by  Longmans,   Green  &  Co.  The 
most  of  the  volume  was  composed  by  i 
Mr.  O'Brien  while  confined  in  Gal-  | 
way  jail  under  the  Coercion  Act.     It  | 
is  the  story  of  Ireland  at  a  recent  j 
period,  dealing  with  the  1867  move-  j 
ment,  and  illustrating  every  phase  of  j 
the  social  as  bearing  upon  the  politi-  I 
cal  condition  of  the  country. 

The  badge  of  mourning  is  yet  worn 
for  the  lamented  Grady,  and  his  bio- 
graphical history  and  writings  are  read 
with  a  universal  interest.    In  review-  ! 
ing  this  work  of  his  personal  friend,  j 
Mr.  Chandler  Harriss,   we  can  add  j 
nothing  to  the  following  words  of  high 
commendation  in  the  May  Book  Buyer.  \ 
It  says:    "The  best  thought  and  the  j 
noblest  aspiration  of  the  New  South  J 
were  embodied  in  a  remarkable  degree 
in  the  late  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  At-  j 
lanta,Ga.   His  influence,  especially  in 
the  past  six  or  eight  years,  has  been 
exerted  in  a   two-fold    manner — to 
arouse  the  South  to  an  appreciation  j 
of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  op-  I 
portunities  that  lay  within  its  grasp, 
and  to  enlighten  the  North  as  to  the 
true  aim  of  the  South,  paiticularly  as 
regards  the  race  problem.    The  first 
of  these  influences  was  exerted  mainly 
through  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  of 
wThich  Mr.  Grady  was  the  managing- 
editor.    His  appeal  to  the  North  was 
made  at  public  dinners  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  through  the  maga- 
zines.    His  life  was  a  remarkably 
active  one,  and  his  early  death  was  a 
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great  loss  to  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  South.  The  record  of 
this  life  is  to  be  found  in  a  memorial 
volume  which  has  just  appeared,  en- 
titled Henry  IV.  Grady:  His  Life, 
Writings  and  Speeches.  The  editor 
of  the  volume  and  the  author  of  the 
extremely  interesting  biographical 
sketch  is  Joel  Chandler  Harriss,  whose 
intimate  association  with  Mr.  Grady 
for  many  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Constitution  gave  him  peculiar  quali- 
fication for  the  preparation  of  a  sym- 
pathetic and  informing  sketch  of  his 
personality  and  his  life-work.  Seven 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  Mr.  Grady's 
speeches,  and  a  dozen  or  so  selections 
from  the  more  permanently  valuable 
of  his  writings,  are  included  in  the 
volume,  which  has  also  seventeen 
poems  called  out  by  his  sad  death, 
accounts  of  memorial  meetings  in 
Atlanta  and  in  Macon,  and  numerous 
tributes  to  his  high  character,  ability 
and  influence  from  the  Northern  and 
Southern  press.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Grady  is  the  frontispiece."  [Cas- 
sell,  8vo.,  $3.00.] 

"The  Brcnighton  House"  is  Mr. 
Bliss  Perry's  first  attempt  at  fiction, 
and  has  recently  been  published  by 
the  Scribners.  The  scenes  upon  which 
Mr.  Perry  founded  this  work  of  pri- 
meval fiction — New  England  village 
life — have  been  time  and  again  ex- 
plored, but  his  attempt  is  successful 
in  making  out  of  it  an  interest  which 
has  never  been  portrayed  before.  The 
picture  is  painted  not  to  illustrate,  as 
has  previously  been  done,  a  particular 
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or  individual  phase  of  a  village  life 
in  New  England,  but  to  present  the 
essence  and  show  the  significance  of 
the  subject  treated  as  a  whole.  The 
author  is  right  much  of  an  artist,  and 
in  addition  to  the  reality  of  his  scene 
and  of  the  characters  who  figure  in 
the  same,  he  adds  the  painter's  touch, 
and  as  a  consequence  his  book  is  a 
series  of  pictures  of  extraordinary 
interest.  His  description  of  the  life, 
habits,  features  and  incidents  at  a 
Connecticut  river  town  are  etched 
with  a  sense  of  pictorial  light.  The 
every-day  life  and  occurrences  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Perry  is  claimed  to  be  a 
typical  picture,  and  the  cast  of  char- 


acters evoke  much  interest  in  their 
customs,  etc.  But  the  merit  of  the 
novel  is  that  ever-present  undertone 
of  dramatic  intensity  which  keeps 
the  reader  only  half  conscious  of  the 
tragic  interest  which  the  narrative 
really  contains,  and  pictures  in  a  grave 
and  significant  style  the  profound  seri- 
ousness, though  frequently  unrecog- 
nized, that  must  always  and  under  all 
circumstances  underlie  such  light  and 
conventional  scenes.  After  all,  the 
plot  is  good,  and  the  son  may  yet 
attain  that  eminence  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion, his  father,  Prof.  H.  E.  Perry, 
has  attained  as  a  writer  of  political 
economy. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


'82.  E.  E.  Hilliard,  Esq.,  the  wide- 
awake editor  of  the  Scotland  Neck 
Democrat,  will  deliver  the  address  at 
the  closing  exercises  of  Aulander  High 
School  in  a  few  days. 

'85.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pruett  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  Virginia.  He  has  re- 
cently closed  a  series  of  meetings,  re- 
sulting in  the  addition  of  several  mem- 
bers to  the  church. 

'89.  Mr.  H.  C.  Upchurch,  cleverly 
known  among  the  boys  as  "Harvey," 
is  reading  medicine  at  his  home  in 
Raleigh.  He  expects  to  attend  lectures 
the  coming  year  at  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York  City. 


'89.  Rev.  C.  G.  Wells  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  High  Point 
and  Thomasville  Baptist  churches. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wells  has  spent  the  past  year 
at  the  S.  B.  T.  Seminary,  and  know- 
ing him  as  we  do,  we  are  confident  of 
the  highest  success  for  him  as  a  pastor. 

'89.  Prof.  H.  M.  Shaw  remits  his 
annual  dues  for  the  Student,  and 
says  it  is  one  of  the  best  college  maga- 
zines published.  We  wish  some  oth- 
ers of  our  Alumni  would  emulate  his 
example  in  remitting  their  dues. 

'79.  If  we  were  looking  for  a  model 
lawyer,  we  would  take  E.  F.  Aydlett, 
Esq.,   of  Elizabeth  City.  Upright, 
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studious  and  earliest  of  purpose,  he 
has  gained  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Albemarle  section.  He  has 
repeatedly  been  offered  political  hon- 
ors, but,  true  to  his  chosen  profession, 
he  steadfastly  refuses  them  and  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  the  interests  of  his 
people. 

'78.  Rev.  W.  J.  R.  Ford  is  a  solid, 
unpretentious  preacher.  He  is  located 
at  Blenheim,  S.  C,  and  has  the  charge 
of  three  or  four  churches. 

'82.  Mr.  Henry  Holding  is  a  model 
farmer.  He  and  his  brother,  J.  N. 
Holding,  are  said  to  be  making  as 
much  money  at  this  business  as  any 
farmer  in  Wake  County. 

'75.  The  students  of  Wake  Forest 
College,  and  the  citizens  in  the  sur- 
rounding community,  have  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  Dr.  J.  B.  Powers 
ranks  among  the  best  physicians  in 
our  country.  He  possesses  peculiar 
skill  in  being  able  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  and  always 
inspires  his  patients  with  hope  and 
confidence.  Besides,  if  we  were  look- 
ing for  a  model  orator,  we  would 
place  him  second  to  none.  Calm  and 
deliberate  in  beginning,  he  rises  to 
heights  of  eloquence  which  capti- 
vate his  audience. 

'89.  Prof.  T.  M.  Hufham  has 
closed  his  school  at  Academy  Alfred, 
and  has  returned  home  to  assist  his 
father,  who  has  been  declining  in 
health  for  some  time. 

'70.  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Greene  expects 
to  resign  his  position  as  Principal  of 


Moravian  Falls  Academy,  and  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  ministry. 

'51.  Priestley  H.  Mangum,  Esq., 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in 
this  State.  Any  one  walking  across 
his  plantation  cannot  fail  to  admire 
the  care  and  precision  exercised  in 
planning  for  his  crops.  His  stock  is 
of  the  best  quality,  and  the  grazing 
facilities  unsurpassed. 

'56.  Mr.  F.  M.  Purefoy  has  nearly 
closed  his  stock  at  his  old  stand  in 
this  town,  and  has  in  process  of  erec- 
tion a  new  commodious  building  near 
the  depot. 

'89.  Mr.  Lee  Royall  has  kept  him- 
self very  quiet  the  past  year,  and  we 
had  almost  thought  he  had  forgotten 
us,  until  recently  we  had  a  letter  from 
him  stating  he  was  hard  at  work  at 
Blackstone. 

'55.    We  learn  from  Charity  and 

Children  that  Rev.  A.  J.  Emerson, 

D.  D.,  has  been  elected  as  president 
of  a  college  in  Texas. 

'88.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  long 
letter  from  Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten,  who 
has  been  spending  the  past  year  at 
Crozier  Theological  Seminary.  He 
also  accompanies  the  letter  with  his 
dues  for  the  Student  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Wooten  will  soon  return  to  North 
Carolina  and  locate  at  Moore's  Creek, 
Pender  County.  The  people  of  that 
vicinity  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
securing  his  services.  There  is  no 
better  man  than  F.  T.  Wooten. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RICHMOND  STRAIGHT-CUT  No.  1 

CIGARETTES. 

Cigarette  Smokers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  than  the  price 
charged  for  the  ordinary  trade  Cigarette,  will  find  this  brand  superior  to  all 
others. 

THE  RICHMOND  STRAIGHT-CUT  No.  1  CIGARETTES 

are  made  from  the  brightest,  most  delicately  flavored  and  highest  cost  GOLD  LEAF  grown 
in  Virginia.  This  is  the  OLD  AND  ORIGINAL  BRAND  of  Straight-Cut  Cigarettes,  and  was 
brought  out  by  us  in  the  year  1875.  Beware  of  IMITATIONS,  and  observe  that  the  FIRM 
NAME,  as  below,  is  on  every  package. 

ALLEN  &  GINTER,  Manufacturers, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


EDWARDS  &  BROU&HTON, 

STEAM 

o~  — 

0  - 

Book  and  Job  Printers, 

■•^BINDERS^" 

AND 

0^ 

Blank  Book  Manufacturers, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Books  I        Books  I        Books  I 

FOR  ANYTHING  YOU  WANT,  SEND  TO 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

RALEIGH,  IV,  C. 

I  take  pleasure  in  showing  my  goods.  Call  and  see  them.  *  I  have  a 
nice  line  of  Shoes  from  $2.50  to  $4.00,  Soft,  Stiff  and  Straw  Hats,  Scarfs, 
Collars,  Cuffs,  Underwear,  Stationery,  Tablets,  Fine  Cigars  and  Cigarettes, 
Pickles,  Cakes,  Crackers,  and  a  full  line  of 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE. 

Yours  truly,  W.  M.  DICKSON. 

UMBRELLAS  AND  PANTS  CLOTH  A  SPECIALTY. 
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ISRAEL'S  POLITICAL  REDEEMER.* 


In  the  selection  of  a  subject  for  this 
occasion  my  first  thought  was  of  some- 
thing entirely  new,  original  and  mod- 
ern; but  recently,  more  than  ever,  have 
I  realized  the  truth,  and,  I  might  say, 
endorsed  the  wisdom  of  Solomon's 
proverb:  "There's  nothing  new  under 
the  sun."  If  I  depart  from  the  sub- 
ject as  announced,  I  do  so  willingly 
and  knowingly,  and  because  I  choose 
to  do  so. 

At  first  I  assume  the  role  of  a  prophet 
and  lift  the  veil  of  the  future  to  see  if, 
perchance,  I  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
America's  destiny,  and  then  tell  it  to 
the  natives.  But  in  studying  the 
future  of  this  country  we  must  study 
the  past  of  all  countries.  Here  the 
light  from  the  lamp  of  experience  and 
the  history  of  twenty  centuries  has 
been  focused  and  centralized.  So, 
with  the  historian  for  my  friend  and 
companion,  the  spirit  of  liberty  for 


my  guide,  and  the  muse  of  history 
for  my  muse,  I  journeyed  through  the 
centuries  and  ages  passed. 

On  through  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  its  great  French  and  American 
revolutions,  its  Frederick  the  Great, 
its  birthday  of  Russia;  the  seven- 
teenth, with  its  war  of  the  roses;  the 
sixteenth,  with  its  Dutch  Republic, 
its  civil  and  religious  wars,  its  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries;  the  fif- 
teenth, with  its  rise  of  monarchies ; 
the  fourteenth,  with  its  Franco-Eng- 
lish wars;  the  thirteenth,  with  its 
magna  charta  and  House  of  Com- 
mons; the  twelfth,  with  its  crusades 
and  chivalry;  the  eleventh,  with  its 
great  German  empire  and  the  struggle 
between  popes  and  emperors.  On 
through  the  Dark  Ages  with  their 
feudalism,  superstition,  cruelty  and 
barbarism. 

At  last  we  have  passed  through  the 


*  Anniversary  Oration  by  J.  B.  Spilman,  orator  for  the  Euzeliau  Society,  February  14,  1890 
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greater  part  of  the  Christian  era,  only 
thirty-three  years  from  its  dawn. 

And  now  go  with  me  in  yonr  im- 
agination over  the  Atlantic,  through 
the  green  meadows  of  Ireland,  over 
England's  hills  and  the  plains  of 
France,  on  over  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  under  Italy's  classic 
skies  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  Mediterranean,  over  the  table 
lands  of  Turkey,  on  over  the  rocky 
wastes  of  Asia  Minor,  through  the 
olive  groves  of  Palestine  and  now,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  are  approaching  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem, "the  city  of  the  Pharisees." 
A  great  crowd  has  assembled  in  the 
city.  The  stieets  are  crowded.  It 
is  fair- week  at  Jerusalem,  or  perhaps 
an  exposition  there.  No,  it  is  anni- 
versary day  at  Jerusalem  and  a  busy 
throng  is  pressing  eagerly  around  the 
porch  of  the  temple.  A  young  man 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  in  plain, 
simple  garb,  is  speaking  to  them  in 
plain,  simple  words,  yet  it  is  mur- 
mured through  the  crowd  that  "never 
man  spake  like  this  man."  This  was 
a  feast,  not  instituted  by  divine  com- 
mand, but  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, rather  a  political  anniversary, 
and  yet  the  King  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, the  Sacred  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  had  honored  the  occasion  with 
his  presence.  Significant  fact!  What 
does  it  mean? 

Behind  that  excitement,  behind 
that  pressing,  busy  throng,  there  lay  a 
history  not  often  recited,  profane  in  de- 
tail, yet  sacred  to  every  Jewish  heart. 


From  this  scene  let  us  look  toward 
the  South  and  West  where  lies  the 
hill  country  of  Judea.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  during  that  period 
known  as  "Four  Centuries  of  Si- 
lence." The  Old  Testament  record 
of  the  Jew  had  been  silent  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  I  will  not 
trace  in  painful  and  tiresome  detail 
his  history.  As  Hosmer  puts  it: 
"His  limbs  were  marked  by  the 
weight  of  the  fetters  he  had  worn  as 
a  bondsman  in  Egypt"  Scarcely 
had  he  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
puny  tribes  of  Syria,  with  Philistine 
and  Amorite,  and  the  men  of  Moab. 
Driven  by  the  lash  of  task-masters  he 
had  constructed  the  palaces  of  Nin- 
eveh. In  Babylon  he  had  been  broken 
and  sundered.  Suffered  at  last  to  re- 
turn from  exile  he  had  built  anew  his 
temple  walls.  The  country  in  which 
he  now  dwelt,  lying  between  the  two 
great  empires,  Syria  and  Egypt,  had 
for  centuries  been  the  battle-ground 
of  two  rival  powers,  and  the  tribute 
of  the  Jew  had  been  the  prey  of  two 
oppressors. 

At  length  Egypt  had  withdrawn 
and  Judea  fell  into  the  hands  of  An- 
tiochus  V.,  the  corrupt,  licentious, 
luxury-nursed,  tyranical  King  of 
Syria,  "and  then  followed  one  of  the 
severest  persecutions  in  the  history  of 
the  world."  Compared  with  it  the 
horrors  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 
fade  into  paltry  insignificance. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Erin's  woe 
and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ?  Did 
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you  ever  hear  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  endured  by  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  '48  in  Hungary?  Have 
you  heard  of  Poland's  struggle  against 
despotism  ?  Have  you  read  the  story 
of  religious  persecution  in  Europe? 
There  is  still  another. 

Turn  toward  the  historic  hills  of 
Judea  and  look  at  her  people  in  their 
servitude  and  bondage,  in  their  hu- 
miliation and  despair;  see  the  broken 
and  sundered  spirits  of  a  proud  and 
faithful  people  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak.  ' '  Never  before  had  the  Jews 
been  exposed  to  such  extreme  misery. 
For  nearly  six  months  the  persecution 
throughout  Judea  was  unrelenting." 
An  outcast  people,  a  petty  province 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  mighty  and 
merciless  empire.  "The  practice  of 
Jewish  rites  and  the  refusal  to  sacri- 
fice to  Greek  gods  were  alike  pun- 
ished with  death."  Their  children 
were  butchered  and  burned,  their 
homes  destroyed.  Their  altars  had 
crumbled  under  the  weight  of  a  cen- 
tury of  oppression.  Their  synagogues 
were  the  armories,  their  temples  the 
tents  of  a  host  of  pagan  foes.  The 
courts  of  Jerusalem's  temple  had  been 
profaned  and  polluted  by  the  tread 
and  tramp  of  a  ruthless  pagan  sol- 
diery. The  veil  of  the  temple  had 
been  rent,  unhallowed  feet  had  en- 
tered the  Holy  of  Holies,  unhal- 
lowed hands  had  touced  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  They  had  endured  all 
the  persecution  and  torture,  injury 
and  outrage  possible  for  a  heartless 


oppressor  to  inflict  on  a  helpless 
people. 

On  a  Sabbath  day  Jerusalem  had 
been  sacked  and  pillaged  and  burned 
and  still  the  legions  of  Syria  were 
gathering. 

From  the  North  between  Mt.  Her- 
mon  and  Mt.  Lebanon,  along  the 
river  Jordan,  a  huge  Syrian  army  was 
moving  toward  Jerusalem.  In  sight 
of  the  sacred  city  they  have  camped 
upon  the  hillside  of  Beth-horon. 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  destroyed,  the 
nation  to  be  annihilated,  Political 
liberty  gone,  civil  rights  gone,  re- 
ligious liberty  gone, — u  all  was  lost, 
save  honor."  The  Jews  had  looked 
forward  to  the  coining  of  their  Sacred 
Redeemer,  but  in  the  present  woeful 
crisis  the  one  great  need  was  a  politi- 
cal deliverer  to  save  the  remnant  of  a 
chosen  people.  On  "the  verge  of 
extermination,"  to  whom  should  they 
look  for  deliverance?  "Is  theie  no 
balm  in  Gilead;  is  there  no  physician 
there?"  Ah!  "  night  brings  out  the 
stars. ' '  This  severe  persecution  called 
forth  a  glorious  uprising  with  a  noble 
deliverer  to  lead  it.  Just  at  the  time 
when  the  nation,  with  such  an  inspir- 
ing and  brilliant  past,  such  a  promis- 
ing future,  had,  in  the  humility  and 
despair  of  the  present,  lost  hope  in  a 
future,  then  it  was  that  a  Star  of 
Bethlehem  was  seen  in  Israel's  politi- 
cal horizon.  Its  silvery  rays  fall  upon 
the  village  of  Modin,  and  from  the 
humble  gates  of  this  little  seaboard 
town  a  young  Hebrew  steps  forth, 
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alone  and  determined,  and  wends  his 
way  privately  through  town  and  vil- 
lage, rallying  the  patriots  among 
the  mountains  of  Judah.  Like  the 
midnight  rider,  Paul  Revere,  it  is 
only  "a  voice  in  the  darkness,  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  a  word  that 
shall  echo  forevermore;"  and  a  force 
of  six  thousand  Jews,  persecuted  to  the 
point  of  conquer  or  die,  assemble  at 
his  bidding  to  face  the  Syrian  army 
on  that  historic,  consecrated  spot, 
"the  steep,  stony,  broken  hillside  of 
Beth-horon."  Only  a  handful  of  Jews, 
yet  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their 
cause  they  are  nerved  for  the  conflict. 
The  trumpets  are  blown;  the  battle 
shout  is  given;  the  Jews  rush  upon 
their  foes  with  their  pent-up  rage  and 
fury  to  urge  them  on;  the  Syrians  are 
routed  and  scattered  like  "winter's 
withered  leaves,"  a  victory  is  won 
and  the  first  important  blow  for  Ju- 
dea's  independence  has  been  struck. 
The  news  was  carried  from  seashore 
to  mountain,  and  one  man  in  that 
battle  was  a  hero.  Israel  had  found 
her  deliverer,  Judea  had  found  her 
William'  Tell.  The  prayers  of  an 
injured  and  outraged  people  ascended 
in  his  behalf,  even  the  routed  armies 
of  Syria  spoke  his  praise — a  nation  of 
Jews,  a  world  of  Gentiles  lisped  with 
reverence  the  name  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  The 
signal  gun  of  Sumter  had  only  been 
fired.  A  long  and  terrible  conflict 
lay  before  them,  but  in  the  person  of 
their  leader  they  had  a  pillar  of  cloud 


by  day,  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  to 
guide  them  to  their  Canaan. 

Again  the  Syrian  armies  gather. 
This  time  with  reinforcements,  but 
the  forces  of  Judea  are  still  victo- 
rious and  leave  three  thousand  slain 
Syrians  on  the  plains  of  Emmaus. 
And  so  on,  battle  after  battle,  victory 
after  -victory,  until  two  years  have 
passed  and  the  Syrians  have  planted 
their  forces  in  the  fortress  Beth-zur, 
the  Gibraltar  of  Palestine.  The 
band  of  patriots,  only  ten  thousand 
strong,  are  proceeding  to  Jerusalem; 
but  this  mountain  stronghold,  gleam- 
ing with  sixty  thousand  golden  and 
brazen  shields  of  Syria,  lay  athwart 
their  path. 

When  the  army  of  Hannibal  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  gazed 
upon  their  summits  the  leader  said  : 
"Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy."  And 
so  as  the  forces  of  Judas  drew  up  in 
front  of  this  almost  impassable  bar- 
rier they  looked  beyond  toward  Jeru- 
salem. "They  saw  their  own  holy 
mountain  crowned  by  no  white  marble 
and  golden  temple,  but  only  with  the 
tall  castle  of  their  enemies  towering 
over  the  precipice."  Imagine  the 
sacred  and  hallowed  memories  awa- 
kened by  the  sight  of  that  city,  the 
patriotism  stirred  in  a  Hebrew's  heart. 
Beyond  this  rocky  fortress  lay  Jeru- 
salem, beyond  lay  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt.  Beyond  this  garrisoned 
mountain  lay  victory  and  the  freedom 
for  which  they  had  been  struggling; 
beyond  lay  their  all  and  their  future. 
This   heathen   Gibraltar    must  be 
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stormed  and  taken,  Jerusalem  must 
be  reached,  their  independence  must 
be  won. 

And  so,  with  that  courage  and  dar- 
ing born  of  years  of  slavery  and  perse- 
cution, they  girded  their  loins  for  the 
onset,'  and  carved  their  way  through 
sixty  thousand  Syjians,  through 
shields  and  helmets,  on  over  the 
mountain  studded  with  spears.  The 
Syrian  lines  again  broken,  the  He- 
brews again  victors!  Their  Alps  had 
been  crossed,  their  Italy  had  been 
reached,  and  Judas  with  his  followers 
halted  in  the  shadow  of  Jerusalem's 
temple. 

The  temple  was  rebuilt  and  puri- 
fied and  dedicated  anew.  A  festival 
was  kept  to  celebrate  the  victory  and 
the  dedication.  This  feast  was  made 
a  perpetual  institution  called  "The 
Feast  of  the  Dedication."  And  when 
Christ  visited  the  anniversary  in  his 
thirty-third  year  and  spoke  to  the 
people  that  winter  day  in  the  porch 
of  the  temple,  Israel's  Sacred  and 
Spiritual  Redeemer  paid  his  tribute 
of  respect,  and  honored  the  victory 
and  triumph  achieved  by  Israel's 
Political  Redeemer  one  hundred  and 
ninety  years  before. 

In  many  battles  the  Hebrews  again 
take  the  field,  but  the  heights  of  the 
Gettysburg  of  this  war  were  not 
scaled  until  the  Jews  were  victorious 
at  the  battle  of  Adasa.  Though  not 
secured,  the  independence  of  Juclea  is 
here  won. 

After  Judas  had  gained  many  more 
victories  the  saddest  battle  of  his  life 


was  fought.  He  met  the  Syrians 
twenty  thousand  strong  while  only 
eight  hundred  Jews  stood  with  him. 
With  the  noble  words,  "  If  our  time 
be  come  let  us  die,  but  let  us  not 
stain  our  honor,"  he  led  the  attack, 
considering  his  life  of  no  value  unless 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, his  God,  and  his  fatherland. 

"And  how  can  a  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  Gods?" 

Judas  was  not  driven  from  the  field. 
He  lay  dead  upon  it.  "The  valiant 
man  that  delivered  Israel  had  fallen, 
but  his  work  was  done.  The  He- 
brews had  been  delivered  from  bond- 
age, the  burden  of  oppression  had 
been  lifted,  their  government  re- 
stored, their-  political  and  religious 
freedom,  the  soul  of  their  institutions 
and  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  had 
been  bought  with  a  ransom,  and  that 
ransom  the  blood  of  their  political 
redeemer.  When  the  future  of  his 
people  seemed  so  dark  and  gloomy, 
when  the  nation's  destiny  seemed 
hanging  on  a  thread,  he  had  "come  to 
the  front  and  moulded  the  dark  and 
cloudy  history  of  that  period  into  a 
golden  gem  and,  laying  it  as  an  offering 
on  the  altar  of  his  God,  left  it  as  a 
precious  heritage  to  all  the  sons  of 
Abraham.  The  noble  and  daring 
standard-bearer  of  Israel!  Whether 
in  the  barren  wastes  of  the  North  or 
in  the  rocky  mountains  of  Judea  at 
the  South,  whether  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  or  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  wherever  the  oppressor's 
armies  were  found,  with  his  heart 
ever  turned  toward  his  suffering  peo- 
ple, with  his  eyes  ever  turned  toward 
Jerusalem,  he  bore  the  Hebrew  ban- 
ner aloft,  through  the  lurid  flames  of 
Jamnia  and  Joppa,  through  the  best 
blood  of  Syria  on  a  score  of  hard- 
fought  fields,  through  triumph  and 
victory,  and  at  the  battle  of  Eleasa 
laid  that  banner  untouched,  untar- 
nished, unstained  at  the  feet  of  a  de- 
livered, free,  and  independent  people. 

"A  nation  served,  a  republic  born." 

Raphal  remarks  that  "such  a  tri- 
umph of  a  petty  province  over  a 
mighty  empire  is  not  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  annals  of  history, "  "  The  two 
most  remarkable  triumphs  are  that 
of  the  Dutch  Provinces  over  Spain, 
and  the  North  American  Colonies 
over  Great  Britain.  Both  of  these 
had  powerful  allies.  But  the  Jews 
had  no  such  auxiliaries.  Alone  and 
reluctantly  they  entered  the  conflict. 
Without  human  aid  they  carried  it 
on.  A  mere  handful  of  men  they 
entered  the  war";  an  independent 
province  they  ended  it. 

This  Jewish  war  of  independence, 
these  few  battles  of  Hebrew  against 
Syrian,  this  "triumph  of  province 
over  empire,"  with  its  leader  and  all 
the  eternal  principles  involved,  this 
one  triumph  of  right  over  might, 
may  be  insignificant  in  itself,  it  may 
be  only  a  bubble  on  the  great  stream 
of  human  history,  but  it  is  typical 
of  all  the  triumphs  of  liberty,  all  the 


reformations,  revolutions  and  golden 
deeds  which  have  fallen  into  that 
stream  since  it  burst  from  its  source 
in  "that  mysterious  region"  among 
the  hills  of  Western  Asia  four  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Those  times  have  passed  but  their 
rel  ics  live  on.  Might  no  longer  makes 
right.  Let  us  hope  that  the  battles 
of  war  are  ended,  but  remember  there 
are  battes  to  be  fought  in  peace,  and 
there  are  "victories  in  peace  no  less 
renowned  than  victories  in  war."  A 
few  relics  of  this  spirit  of  oppression 
still  remain.  One  instance  in  Europe. 
God  bless  that  man  Kennan  for  his 
silent,  yet  no  less  valiant,  crusade 
against  the  exile  system  of  Russia. 
May  he  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
yeomanry  of  Russia  shall  rise  against 
Imperialism  as  the  Hebrews  rose 
against  Syria.  Let  the  spirit  of  Judas 
and  his  followers  fall  upon  the  Russian 
people,  let  them  rise  up  and  crush 
Russian  Imperialism  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  crush  it  and  bury  it,  bury 
it  deep,  bury  it  forever,  and  let  trium- 
phant democracy  hold  carnival  over 
its  grave. 

And,  then,  there  are  battles  of  peace 
to  be  fought  in  this  country.  Large 
classes  of  "our  citizens  need  deliver- 
ance from  the  encroachments  of  those 
more  powerful.  May  they  find  their 
political  deliverer  !  The  nation  itself 
is  faced  with  perplexing  questions  and 
problems  to  be  solved.  Oh,  that  we 
had  more  men  possessed  of  the  pure, 
unselfish  spirit  of  that  Hebrew  de- 
liverer !    Men  who  can  rise  above 
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self  and  the  strife  of  low  political 
measures,  and  grasp  these  problems 
and  questions  with  the  pure  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  lofty  patri- 
otism of  an  American  statesman,  and, 
unbridled  by  party  or  section,  fight 
these  battles  of  peace  for  the  protec- 
tion, liberty  and  glory  of  an  Ameri- 
can people. 

Edwin  Arnold,  in  his  beautiful 
poem,  "The  Light  of  Asia,"  tells 
how  the  followers  of  Brhama  believe 
the  soul  and  spirit  of  man  to  be  in  a 
state  of  transmigration,  how  the  hu- 
man soul  is  ever  wandering  in  a  state 
of  trial  or  probation,  and  after  the 
body  dies  the  spirit  wanders  on,  pass- 
ing into  a  "higher  or  lower  state, 
according  to  its  merits  or  demerits  in 
the  preceding  state."  If  purified,  at 
last  it  joins  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the 
universe  and  reaches  Nirvana,  the 
seventh  heaven. 

Twenty  centuries  have  passed*  since 
Judas  Maccabeus  died.  His  people 
are  gone,  their  heroes  dead,  their 
cities  silent.  "The  man  dies  but 
his  memory  lives."  So  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  past.  When  the  free  in- 
stitutions of  bygone  days  sank  to  rise 
no  more  their  spirit  took  its  flight. 
When  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  lib- 
erty-loving followers  fell  upon  the 
fields  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  same 
spirit,  which  moved  them  to  such 
sublime  achievements,  wandered  on 
in  search  of  another  home. 

As  "westward  the  course  of  empire 
takes  its  way,"  so  westward  this  wan- 
dering spirit  has  winged  its  flight. 


On  through  the  ages,  century  after 
century,  it  has  come,  flitting  along 
over  the  stream  of  history,  descend- 
ing at  times  to  ruffle  its  waters  with 
storm  periods  of  revolution. 

It  fell  upon  Rome  when  proud 
Tarquin  was  expelled.  It  found  a 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
when  William  Tell  arose  to  secure  the 
independence  of  his  people.  Thad- 
deus  of  Warsaw  arose  at  its  bidding. 
Bruce  and  Wallace  heard  its  wooings 
when  they  asserted  the  liberty  of 
Scotland.  In  England  it  tarried  over 
the  Meadow  of  Council  at  Runnimede, 
and  again  when  Cromwell  led  his 
armies  to  victory.  And  still  west- 
ward, hovering  over  the  stormy  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  lighted  upon  Ply- 
mouth Rock  only  to  rise  again  in  a 
little  band  of  illustrious  patriots  who 
were  to  fight  the  battles  of  freedom  in 
the  New  World,  and  leave  to  their 
posterity  a  new-born  American  re- 
public. 

The  great  stream  of  history,  sweep- 
ing along  from  Asia  and  across  Eu- 
rope, gathering  force  and  volume  as  it 
rolled  through  the  centuries,  charged 
with  all  the  valuable  and  precious 
relics  of  past  civilizations,  freighted 
with  the  experience  of  dead  empires 
and  republics,  has  emptied  its  preg- 
nant waters  into  the  borders  of  this 
republic  of  Jefferson.  All  its  immense 
cargoes  are  left  as  one  grand  heritage 
to  us.    What  will  we  do  with  it? 

That  spirit  of  free  government  and 
institutions,  that  spirit  which  left  the 
Hebrew  patriots  on  the  battle-fields 
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of  Palestine,  has  found  a  home  here. 
What  will  we  do  with  it? 

Shall  this  wandering  spirit  be 
grieved  and  tortured  in  its  last  home  ? 
Will  we  let  it  pass  on  to  other  people 
and  other  nations  more  worthy  ?  Shall 
we  sink,  as  others  have  done,  and 
let  this  spirit  go  back  to  an  inferior 
state  and  begin  anew  its  wanderings? 
Oh,  may  the  Divine  hand  which 
guided  it  here  give  us  strength  to 
hold  it  here  !  Let  us  heed  the  solemn 
warnings  which  rise  from  the  grave- 


yard of  nations.  Let  us  worship  this 
spirit  and  cherish  its  presence  as  a 
sacred  heritage.  Reform  it,  purify  it, 
perfect  it.  Prepare  it  here  for  the 
Nirvana  of  Republics.  Let  us  em- 
brace it  and  hold  it  to  our  bosoms  till 
the  millennium's  dawn  shall  burst 
upon  the  world,  then  may  this  spirit 
of  America's  free  institutions  and  the 
soul  of  America's  silent  cities  find 
sweet  rest  and  reach  its  Nirvana  in 
the  Paradise  of  Nations. 


LEAVES  FROM  AN  UNWRITTEN  DIARY. 


We  are  sitting  here  in  the  parlor. 
It  is  past  ten  and  all  is  quiet  around 
except  for  an  occasional  noise  from 
the  dormitory  which  stands  just  in 
front.  The  boys  are  unusually  quiet 
to-night,  almost  as  quiet  as  if  under 
the  same  influence  that  I  am.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  my  old 
chum,  Barnes,  and  she  has  asked  to 
read  it,  since  Barnes  was  one  of  her 
special  friends  and  it  contains  news 
dear  to  every  feminine  heart.  Of 
course,  I  could  never  refuse  her  any- 
thing, and  especially  not  this,  since 
it  gives  me  the  opportunity  I  so  much 
covet  of  sitting  here  in  blissful  con- 
templation of  the  sight  before  me. 
She  is  sitting  in  a  low  rocker,  with 
her  profile  half  lighted  by  the  soft 
rays  of  the  lamp  which  stands  in  the 
corner.  I  can  only  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  soft,  deep,  blue  eyes, 


which  are. shaded  by  the  long  lashes, 
as  she  raises  them  to  the  top  of  the 
letter,  but  these  glimpses  are  all  the 
more  appreciated  for  their  rarity. 
The  hair  is  brushed  back  and  shows 
a  somewhat  high  forehead,  but  also 
the  intellectuality  of  the  shapety 
head.  The  delicately  moulded  chin 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  "red, 
red  lips"  above.  The  tiny  ears  are 
almost  hidden  in  the  luxuriant  masses 
of  dark  hair,  which  is  gathered  into  a 
simple  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
The  dress  is  cut  a  little  low  and  shows 
a  neck  simply  perfection  in  itself. 
Round  and  full,  graceful  as  a  swan's, 
and  white  as  a  lily,  except  for  the  rich 
tint  a  joyful  heart  sends  to  it,  it  melts 
with  graceful  curves  into  the  swelling 
bust.  The  eyes  are  raised  and  meet 
mine.  Two  beautiful  dimples  appear 
as  she  smiles  at  something  in  the 
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letter,  but  she  is  again  buried  in  it 
and  I  continue  my  reverie.  The  least 
bit  of  a  foot  peeps  out  from  the  soft 
blue  folds  of  the  dress.  My  gaze 
wanders  to  the  small  hands'  which 
hold  the  letter.    On  the  left  shines  a 

beautiful  diamond  ring  but  she 

has  finished  and  my  reverie  is  ended. 

To  tell  my  story,  however,  I  must 
go  back.  Almost  four  years  ago  I 
had  come  to  this  college,  which  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  Middle  States, 
"a  freshman  green  as  grass."  I  don't 
know  for  what  reason  I  left  my  native 
State  to  come  to  this  place,  which  is 
several  hundred  miles  from  my  home. 
I  had  no  plans  for  the  future,  and  my 
mind  was  a  chaos  of  day-dreams  and 
visions  of  a  famous  life.  My  ideal 
has  changed  a  great  deal  since  those 
memorable  days  of  my  first  year  at 
 College.  The  college  was  sit- 
uated in  a  moderately  large  town,  and 
I,  by  nature  cold-blooded  and  reticent, 
did  not  form  many  acquaintances.  In 
the  same  class  with  me  was  Frank 
Carleton.  I  always  had  felt  attached 
towards  him  in  some  mysterious  way, 
but  three  years  had  passed  before  I 
formed  more  than  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  and  I  was  leav- 
ing to  return  a  grave  and  reverend 
Senior.  I  remained  over  a  few  days 
after  commencement  on  some  busi- 
ness, and  when  I  boarded  the  train 
for  home  I  was  surprised  to  find  Carle- 
ton  on.  I  thought  all  the  boys  had 
left,  but  it  seemed  that  he  had  re- 
mained over,  as  he  was  going  to  New 
York  to  take  steamer  for  Europe  with 
2 


his  father  and  mother.  Naturally,  as 
we  were  the  only  college  boys  on,  we 
remained  together  much  of  the  trip. 
Our  spirits  must  have  been  congenial, 
for  it  did  not  take  long  for  us  to  be- 
come intimate  friends.  The  time 
passed  rapidly  as  we  talked  of  college 
memories  and  "the  folks  at  home." 
Just  before  the  train  reached  my  sta- 
tion Carleton  broke  out,  '  'Say,  Trebor, 
Barnes,  your  old  room-mate,  doesn't 
come  back  next  year,  does  he  ?  Well, 
neither  does  mine.  Suppose  we  try 
it  together  next  year?  I  have  a 
splendid  set  of  rooms,  and  you  leave 
your  old  place  and  come  over  to 
mine."  This  just  suited  me,  and  in 
the  few  short  minutes  left  we  arranged 
more  plans  than  a  whole  year  could 
carry  out. 

The  summer  passed  uneventfully 
enough,  and  I  was  glad  when  the 
time  came  for  me  to  go  back  to  col- 
lege. I  found  Carleton  already  there 
waiting  for  me.  I  was  in  a  new  circle, 
but  I  never  enjoyed  life  as  I  did  that 
year.  I  had  already  made  my  plans 
for  life  and  was  hard  at  work.  Carle- 
ton was  not  very  busy,  and  was  visit- 
ing around  on  the  hill  most  of  the 
time.  I  suppose  it  would  be  well  to 
give  some  idea  of  his  appearance. 
Imagine  a  clean-shaven  face,  some- 
what dark;  passionate  lips,  straight 
nose,  and  dark  brown  eyes  in  which 
reveled  mirth  and  loving  truthfulness. 
The  high  intellectual  forehead  was 
surmounted  by  the  dark-brown  curly 
hair.  Of  ordinary  height,  with  small 
feet  and  hands,  he  was  the  perfect 
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ideal  of  a  Southern  blue-blood,  and 
one  likely  to  captivate  all  hearts,  both 
masculine  and  feminine.  I  had  not 
roomed  with  him  more  than  a  week 
before  he  was  to  me  that  undefinable 
something — not  a  brother,  for  he  was 
more  than  a  brother;  not  a  friend  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  but  a  friend  in  its 
highest  and  superlative  meaning,  one 
whom  I  would  trust  with  my  life. 
He  was  by  nature  passionate  and 
quick,  but  we  never  had  the  least 
misunderstanding.  Affectionate  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  often  would  pet 
me  as  if  I  were  a  baby.  In  a  word 
he  was  a  gentleman,  in  its  manly 
sense,  in  its  polite  significance,  and 
in  its  old-fashioned  meaning. 

He  always  told  me  of  the  little 
affairs  which  go  to  make  up  college 
social  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fall  term 
he  began  giving  me  wonderful  ac- 
counts of  a  certain  young  lady.  These 
grew  more  and  more  intense,  till  one 
night,  he -came  in  with  an  expression 
of  such  dreamy  happiness  as  I  had 
never  before  seen  on  his  face.  I  knew 
he  had  been  sleigh-riding  and  sus- 
pected something.  Sitting  down  he 
began  to  rock  softly  back  and  forth 
with  never  a  word.  Neither  did  I  say 
anything,  but  kept  pegging  away  on 
my  chemistry,  for  I  knew  it  would  all 
come  out  sooner  or  later.  We  sat 
there  an  hour  or  so  before  we  retired. 
Even  when  in  bed  he  was  as  silent  as 
ever,  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder 
what  made  him  so  reticent.  Sud- 
denly he  turned  over  to  me,  and  lay- 


ing his  arm  tenderly  around  my  neck, 
said,  "Trebor,  old  boy,  I  am  the  hap- 
piest man  or  boy  in  the  world."  And 
then  he  told  me  the  story  of  his  love, 
of  the  days  and  weeks  of  hope  and 
fear,  of  his  confidence  at  one  time 
and  his  despondency  at  another.  He 
told  the  sweet,  sweet  story  of  her  an- 
swer that  night  as  they  were  slowly 
gliding  over  the  snow,  of  that  sweet 
moment  which  comes  to  some  men. 
I  understood  his  reticence  now,  and  if 
our  friendship  had  not  been  so  perfect 
he  could  never  have  told  that  sacred 
story. 

The  Senior  class  regularly  held  a 
reception  in  the  spring,  and  the  night 
before  we,  that  is  Carleton  and  I,  were 
sitting  in  our  room,  books  thrown 
aside,  and  were  having  a  nice  quiet 
talk,  and  Carleton  broke  out  with: 

"Say,  chummy,  why  don't  you 
come  out  of  your  shell  and  see  some 
of  our  fair  maids.  I  want  you  to 
meet  my  little  herzliebst.  She  is  the 
sweetest  piece  of  mortal  clay  ever 
made  into  the  shape  of  woman,  and 
I  don't  think  you  show  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  my  taste;  but  I  won't 
count  your  past  sins,  but  will  -  lay 
them  to  your  over-weening  desire  to 
keep  in  mind  the  multitudinous  names 
of  those  infernal  acids." 

After  some  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided that  I  should  lay  aside  my  con- 
stitutional antipathy  to  women  and 
revel  for  at  least  one  night  in  the 
smiles  of  the  most  nearly  perfect  of 
all,  according  to  Carleton. 

I  must  admit  that  I  fully  agreed 
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with  Carleton,  for  she  was  the  "fairest 
of  the  fair"  there.  I  can  remember 
as  distinctly  how  Carleton  introduced 
me,  "My  chum  Trebor,  Miss  Mc- 
Veigh." 

We  already  seemed  to  know  each 
other,  and  I  soon  rescinded  a  former 
resolution  that  all  women  are  bores. 

The  intervening  days  of  work  and 
leisure,  filled  with  the  trifles  of  col- 
lege life,  would  be  of  no  interest.  I 
have  long  ago  forgotten  my  diffidence 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  am  ac- 
customed to  call  very  often  on  Miss 
Marguerite  (McVeigh). 

This  brings  me  to  my  beginning. 

It  is  only  a  week  now  till  com- 
mencement. She  has  finished  read- 
ing the  letter  and  quizes  me  most 
unmercifully  about  some  things  in  it. 

She  is  saying,  "I  am  so  glad  Mr. 
Barnes  is  at  last  happy.  He  used  to 
tell  me  of  his  troubles  and  his  sweet- 
heart Alice.  Now  they  are  married 
and  enjoying  themselves  at  Yellow- 
stone Park.  I  always  thought  if  I 
were  ever  so  fortunate  as  to  get  mar- 
ried, I  would  rather  spend  the  honey- 
moon at  Yellowstone  Park  than  any- 
where else." 

With  a  smile  I  reply,  "I  would  be 
very  glad  to.  relieve  Carleton  if  you 
were  only  willing,  and  I  promise  to 
take  you  any  where  you  wish." 

She  returns  the  smile  with  interest 
as  she  answers,  "That  would  be  very 
kind  of  you,  and  if  you  will  get  Mr. 
Carleton  to  release  me  I  will  promise." 

"You  know,"  I  say,  "you  know 
that  there  is  no  possible  chance  to 


induce  Carleton  to  release  you,  even 
if  you  would  keep  your  promise." 

"And  just  think,"  she  interrupts, 
"it  is  only  one  week  to  commence- 
ment. I  expect  to  have  such  a  time; 
but  after  that  everybody  leaves  and*  I 
don't  know  what  I  will  do  without 
you  and  Mr.  Carleton." 

Then  I  think  of  what  I  will  do 
without  my  weekly  talks  with  her, 
and  with  a  sudden  rush  it  comes  to 
me  that  she  is  not  the  friend  I  thought 
her,  but  more,  a  great  deal  more.  I 
can  trace  the  course  of  my  feeling 
towards  her  through  the  interest  I 
felt  in  my  friend's  sweetheart,  through 
the  more  or  less  Platonic  friendship 
between  us  up  to  my  present  condi- 
tion, which  I  now  know  is  not  friend- 
ship, but  that  deeper  and  holier  senti- 
ment which  comes  to  a  man  once, 
and  only  once.  I  now  see  my  folly, 
for  who  plays  with  fire  need  expect 
only  to  be  scorched,  and  a  resolve  is 
formed  never  to  let  her  know,  never 
pain  that  kind  heart  which  beats  only 
for  my  friend  with  the  knowledge  of 
my  misplaced  love. 

I  try  to  continue  the  conversation 
while  my  thoughts  run  chaotically 
through  my  brain. 

"That  is,  indeed,  kind  of  you  to 
think  of  me  in  connection  with  that 
favored  individual,  Carleton." 

My  mind  is  in  a  turmoil  and  I  soon 
rise  to  go.  She  accompanies  me  to 
the  door  and  bids  me  a  sweet  "good- 
night." I  turn  and  look  back  when 
some  distance  off. 

She  is  still  standing  in  the  door- 
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way,  which  is  lighted  up  by  the  sil- 
very sheen  of  moonlight,  and  I  can 
distinguish  every  curve  in  the  beauti- 
ful figure. 

What  would  I  not  give  to  be  in 
Carleton' s  place  with  the  prospect  of 
having  such  a  companion  through 
life.  I  must  not  let  him  suspect  my 
newly-found  love,  for  it  would  neces- 
sarily strain  our  relations,  and  I  would 
not  break  up  that  perfect  confidence 
we  have  in  one  another  for  anything. 

I  go  to  my  room  and  try  to  talk  as 
ordinary,  but  everything  I  say  seems 
strained,  and  pleading  headache  I 
retire. 

I  go  to  see  Marguerite  several  times 
again,  but  these  visits  only  serve  to 
tighten  the  clasp  she  has  on  me.  I 
know  this,  and  still  I  cannot  keep 
away. 

Commencement  comes  and  

College  never  graduated  a  more  mis- 
erable Senior  than  I.  I  leave  next 
day.  Of  course  I  call  and  tell  Miss 
McVeigh,  or  Marguerite,  as  I  call  her 
so  myself,  good-bye,  as  I  hope  and 
fear,  forever.  I  know  she  is  sorry  to 
see  me  leave,  but  not  with  that  sor- 
row which  distinguishes  love.  As 
she  gives  me  her  hand  my  heart  beats 
painfully.  I  bend  and  kiss  the  dainty 
finger-tips,  saying  softly,  almost  to 
myself,  u Good-bye,  Marguerite."  I 
raise  my  eyes  and  see  she  is  not 
offended,  but  that  there  is  in  the  soft 
blue  eyes  a  sad  expression,  as  if  she, 
indeed,  will  miss  me.  I  turn  with 
her  sweetly-spoken  "good-bye"  ring- 


ing in  my  ears  and  swiftly  walk  away, 
not  daring  to  look  back. 

Carleton  goes  with  me  to  the  train. 
He  does  not  intend  to  leave  yet,  but 
will  linger  after  the  crowd  has  dis- 
persed and  enjoy  what  is  forever  de- 
nied me. 

God  only  knows  how  it  hurts  me  to 
part  from  these  two.  The  dreams  of 
the  past  month  have  been  very,  very 
pleasant,  but  the  waking  is  so  rude. 
Mine  is  a  hard  fate.  I  would  not 
make  her  love  me  if  I  could.  I 
would  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
placed  in  me  by  my  friend;  no,  I 
would  sooner  lose  my  life  than  pain 
either  of  those  true  hearts — my  love 
Marguerite,  and  my  faithful  friend 
Frank  Carleton. 

There  must  be  something  in  life 
worth  living  for,  and  maybe  I  can 
alleviate  this  heartache  by  application 
to  my  profession. 

*         *  *  *  *  * 

A  year  has  passed  since  I  left  the 
old  college,  and  I  am  here  in  this 
great  University,  almost  lost  in  the 
great  mass  of  students. 

I  have  never  forgotten  my  first  and 
only  love,  but  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  dull  heartache  that  I 
only  notice  it  when  my  thoughts 
carry  me  back  to  that  sweet  spring- 
time, and  I  think  there  is  nothing 
more  to  expect  than  this  everlasting 
application  to  my  specialty. 

To-morrow  is  the  last  day  of  my 
first  year  here,  and  somehow  my 
thoughts  turn  back  to  that  day  almost 
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a  year  ago  when  I  bade  farewell  to 
hope  and  happiness,  and  to  my  secret 
love. 

I  cannot  stand  this.  I  must  do 
something  to  divert  my  mind  and — 
oh,  yes,  Salvini  plays  here  to-night. 
If  he  cannot  turn  my  thoughts  from 
this  moibid  course  nothing  can.  I 
call  a  carriage,  and  am  soon  listening 
to  this  the  grandest  of  Italy's  many 
masters  of  the  dramatic  art. 

He  is  acting  Othello  to-night  and 
seems  to  have  thrown  his  nature  en- 
tirely away  and  wrapped  himself  in 
the  very  soul  of  the  passionate  Moor. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  the  awful- 
ness  of  this  tragedy  made  so  plain; 
never  before  obtained  so  high  a  con- 
ception of  Shakespeare's  genius. 

Towards  the  close  I  happen  to  see 
a  face  turned  towards  me  in  front  and 
all  my  interest  in  the  play  is  imme- 
diately gone,  for  it  is  marvellously 
like  Carleton's.  We  have  been  cor- 
responding somewhat  irregularly  and 
I  had  no  idea  he  was  near.  Beside 
him  sits  a  heavily  veiled  lady  and  my 
pulse  throbs  madly  as  I  wonder  if 
this  is  my  Marguerite.  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish, but  the  form  is  very  similar. 

The  play  closes  with  its  tragic 
finale,  and  in  the  bustle  of  people 
leaving  I  lose  sight  of  the  two,  and 
after  a  fruitless  search  return  to  my 
room  disappointed  and  moody.  I 
light  my  pipe  and  sit  thinking.  This 
manner  of  meditation  has  a  strange 
morbid  fascination  for  me,  and  al- 
though it  makes  me  gloomy  and  mis- 
erable, I  cannot  forego  the  pleas- 


ure of  experiencing,  at  least  in  my 
thoughts,  what  life  would  be  with 
Marguerite.  I  sit  thus  for  hours,  but 
nature  demands  rest,  and  I  find  my 
head  dismally  nodding  in  accord  with 
my  thoughts. 

So  I  retire  and,  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations, sleep  soundly.  But  I  have 
such  a  dream.  It  seems  that  I  can 
see  my  Marguerite  stretching  out  her 
arms  to  me,  calling  me  her  love,  her 
darling,  but  when  I  try  to  grasp  her, 
like  some  elusive  spirit  she  eludes 
me  and  appears  further  off,  with  the 
same  sad  expression  in  her  sweet  eyes 
and  the  same  moaning  cry  coming 
from  her  lips  of  "My  love,  my  love." 

I  awake  to  find  Carleton  sitting  on 
my  bedside  saying: 

"Why,  hello,  old  boy;  it  seems 
that  I  almost  drove  you  into  spasms." 

After  the  first  transports  of  joy  at 
our  meeting  I  dress  hastily,  keeping 
up  a  running  fire  of  questions  all  the 
time.  Finally  Carleton  says:  "Tre- 
bor,  I  want  you  to  see  my  wife;  she 
is  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world." 

The  thermometer  has  gone  away 
below  zero,  but  I  manage  to  endure 
the  chill  and  say  cordially,  "  So  there 
is  no  longer  a  Marguerite  McVeigh?" 

1 '  WThat  ?  I  don' t  understand  you, ' ' 
says  Carlton.  uOh,  yes,  you  mean 
that  little  girl  I  was  so  stuck  on  while 
at  college.  We  broke  that  off  long 
ago.     Didn't  I  write  you  about  it?" 

It  is  away  above  melting  point  now 
and  I  am  afraid  it  will  run  over.  I 
can't  to  save  my  life  conceal  the  joy 
which  tingles  in  every  nerve  of  my 
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being,  and  Carleton  looks  at  me  in 
amazement. 

"Why,  you  look  positively  radiant. 
Have  you  gone  crazy  since  I  saw  you 
last?  When  I  come  in  and  try  to 
wake  you,  you  almost  go  into  convul- 
sions, and  again  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  have  broken  up  with  that  little  girl 
you  seem  almost  beatified  !" 

Then  I  tell  him  the  whole  story. 
At  first  a  look  of  compassion  steals 
into  his  kind  face,  but  this  gives  way 
to  a  smile,  and  finally  he  breaks  into 
a  hearty  laugh. 

"Excuse  me,  old  fel,  but  it  strikes 
me  so  funny  your  moping  around  here 
for  a  whole  year  when  there  was  not 
the  lease  cause  for  it.  She  is  not  a 
circumstance  to  my  little  May.  But 
I  wish  you  all  success.  " 

I  ask  questions  about  everything, 
especially  about  Marguerite.  My 
spirit  is  beating  time  to  the  joyful 
pulsations  of  my  heart. 

But  I  will  pass  over  these  little 
things  as  I  wish  to  in  spirit. 

It  seems  that  I  am  at  last  in  luck. 
My  old  professor  asks  me  to  come  to 
the  old  college  and  help  him  with 
some  work.    I  am  perfectly  willing. 

I  make  but  a  short  stop  home,  for 
I  am  impatient  to  see  the  old  college 
once  more. 

As  the  train  draws  near  I  can  see 
the  tops  of  the  college  buildings  peep- 
ing out  from  the  masses  of  the  green 
trees.  Sending  my  trunk  to  my  old 
boarding  place  I  walk  towards  the 
campus.  Yonder  is  what  was  called 
the    "Senior's   walk."    How  often 


have  Carleton  and  I  strolled  along  its 
shaded  length  while  he  told  me  of 
Marguerite.  But  he  did  not  know 
what  true  love  is.    I  think  of  a  place 

I  in  the  campus  which  I  will  visit  first. 

J  This  was  called  the  "Retreat  of  the 

{  Roses."    It  is  a  little  spot  in  one 

j  corner  of  the  campus  surrounded  by 
a  shrubbery  of  roses.  A  large  rustic 
nearly  fills  it  and  made  it  the  favorite 
resort  of  loving  couples.  As  I  draw 
near  I  see  the  bushes  have  grown  a 
great  deal  since  I  left  and  are  as  tall 
as  I  am.  I  start  into  the  opening 
but  catch  sight  of  an  object  which 
makes  me  draw  a  long  breath  and 
stand  still  with  surprise.  On  the 
rustic  is  sitting  Marguerite  just  as  she 
looked  in  the  old  days,  only  the  face 

!  has  a  sad  expression.  But  I  have  no 
time  for  observation,  for  raising  her 
eyes  from  the  book  she  is  reading  she 
sees  me  first  with  a  look  of  amaze- 
ment, and  then,  I  flatter  myself,  one 
of  joy  overspreading  her  face.  She 
rises  and  gives  me  her  hand  before  a 
word  is  spoken.  Then  amazement 
gives  way  to  curiosity,  and  she  is  the 
first  to  speak. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?" 
"Not  out  of  the  clouds,  but  from 

|  home,  and  in  the  most  matter-of-fact 
way,  by  rail." 

"How  you  frightened  me,"  draw- 
ing a  long  breath,  "but  I  am  so  glad 

I  to  see  you." 

j  Then  follows  a  long  silence  in  which 
both  scan  the  other's  countenance. 
Her  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes 
sparkle  with  pleasure  or  excitement, 
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I  can't  determine  which.  We  finally 
burst  into  a  laugh  and  she  exclaims  : 

"Do  yon  think  you'll  know  me 
next  time?" 

"I  might  ask  the  same  question  of 
you. " 

And  we  both  laugh  again.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  my  heart  is  beating  a 
mad  galop  to  the  scintillations  of  her 
eyes,  and  I  could  laugh  at  anything. 

As  we  start  to  leave  the  sun  is 
slowly  setting  behind  the  western 
hills,  only  a  small  part  of  the  golden 
rim  being  visible.  We  stand  still  and  j 
watch  it  disappear,  but  after  it  is  out 
of  sight  the  light  clouds,  which  are 
always  floating  in  the  west  on  sum- 
mer eves,  are  lighted  up  with  a  ruddy 
splendor  as  reminders  of  the  sun's 
departed  glory. 

The  summer  is  one  blissful  dream,  ! 
filled  with    walks   and  drives   and  I 
moonlight  conversations.    After  that  ; 
first  evening  Marguerite  appears  more 
reserved.    Sometimes  when  I  surprise 
her  in  her  favorite  nook,  for  a  moment 
it  seems  that  a  flash  of  pleasure  flits  ; 
across  her  face. 

The  night  is  a  bright  moonlight 
night  in  August  and  naturally  we 
walk  to  the  "Retreat  of  Roses." 

She  sits  down  on  one  end  of  the  I 
rustic  and  I  on  the  other. 

Conversation  dies  out  and  both 
seem  to  be  wrapped  in  reflection.  I 
rise  from  my  seat  and  pace  restlessly  | 
up  and  down,  I  know  it  is  impolite, 
but  I  can't  help  it.  Just  think,  it  is 
only  a  day  or  two  before  I  must  leave.  J 


It  must  be  said.  As  this  resolution 
is  formed  in  my  mind  my  heart  be- 
gins to  beat  louder  and  more  violently 
till,  as  I  stand  before  her,  it  is  work- 
ing like  a  trip-hammer.  If  I  only 
knew  how  to  begin.  I  feel  that  if  I 
should  kneel  down  in  the  old  orthodox 
manner  she  would  laugh  at  me.  But 
I  must  say  something,  anything,  so  it 
will  start  me  in  the  right  direction. 
I  muster  up  courage  and  start,  but 
instead  of  the  passionate  appeal  I  ex- 
pected, only  the  softly  spoken  word 
"Marguerite"  comes  from  my  lips. 
There  is  no  answer. 

"Marguerite." 

"What." 

"Look  at  me,  please." 

The  face  for  a  second  is  turned  up 
to  mine  and  then  as  swiftly  down 
again. 

"Marguerite,"  bolder  now,  "is 
there  any  hope  for  me?" 

Slowly,  "I  don't  know." 

Hxasperatedly,  "You  know  what  I 
.mean.  Can  you  ever  come  to  love 
me?" 

"I  might— if  " 

' '  If  what  ?  I  have  actually  become 
reckless  now  and  am  on  my  knees 
holding  one  of  the  little  hands. 

"If — I  —  thought  —  you  —  loved — 
me. " 

The  head  is  bent  still  lower  and  I 
have  to  put  my  hand  under  her  chin 
to  make  her  look  at  me. 

"Is  this  true,  darling?" 

"  I  suppose  so. " 

I  am  on  the  rustic  beside  her  now 
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and  her  head  gently  rests  on  my  ' 
shoulder   during    the    long  silence 
which  follows. 

At  last  I  break  it. 

uWhy  did  you  tantalize  me  so?" 

"Why  did  you  worry  me  so,  you 
goose  (without  regard  to  gender).    I  j 
have  been  wanting  you  to  propose  all 
the  summer." 

After  a  long  blissful  time  we  start 
to  go  home.  Just  as  we  reach  the 
campus  gate  I  hear  some  one  from  be- 
hind call  faintly,  u  Trebor. "  I  turn 
and  the  calling  becomes  louder. 

Some  supernatural  force  seems  to 
have  hold  of  me  and  draws  me  to- 
wards the  voice.    I  turn  and  look  at 
my  darling.    She  seems  to  be  grad- 
ually getting  farther  and  farther  away. 
She  stretches  out  her  arms  to  me  and 
the  soft  moaning  cry  of  "My  love,  my 
love,"   reaches  my  ear.    Gradually  j 
she  fades  from  sight.    A  dull,  hor-  ! 
rible  mist  surrounds  me,  but  I  can  see 
everywhere  the  agonized  face  of  my  { 
love;  her  arms  vainly  stretched  out  to  J 
me,  her  lips  murmuring  their  sad,  sad  j 
cry  with  its  bitter  burden  of  "My 
love,  my  love,"  and  I  awake  to  find 
myself  in  my  room  gazing  dazedly  at 
the  shattered  remnants  of  my  pipe 
which  lie  on  the  floor — for  it  is  all  a 
dream. 

Some  one  is  at  the  door.  I  open 
and  one  of  my  friends  gives  me  a  let- 
ter  and  hurries  out.  I  close  the  door 
and  sitting  down  mechanically  open 
the  letter.  But  I  start  as  I  recognize 
the  writing  of  Carleton.  He  writes 
that  he  and  his  "herzliebst"  Mar- 


guerite have  just  been  married  and 
are  going  to  Yellowstone  Park.  Can 
I  go  with  them?  Ah,  no;  such  hap- 
piness is  not  for  me. 

*         *  *  *         #  .-  „'  * 

The  years  since  then  have  been 
long  and  drear.  I  have  completely 
lost  sight  of  Carleton  since  that  last 
day,  but  it  is  better  so.  People  call 
me  moody  and  proud.  It  is  only  too 
true.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  min- 
gle with  the  happy,  careless  throng 
around  me  which  knows  nothing  of 
my  sorrow. 

They  also  say  that  I  am  working 
myself  to  death.  I  know  I  am  get- 
ting every  day  near  death's  dark  por- 
tal, but  not  from  overwork.  That 
same  dull  heartache  has  ever  re- 
mained with  its  sad  reminding  of  my 
lost  love,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  gradually  eating  up  my  vitality. 

The  doctor  was  surprised  to-day  to 
see  the  utter  impassi  veness  with  which 
I  received  the  result  of  his  examina- 
tion. He  told  me  that  I  had  con- 
sumption and  could  not  live  long. 
He  does  not  know  the  relief  that  death 
will  be  to  me. 

Even  now  I  often  see  the  same  sad 
face  of  my  love.  I  see  her  out- 
stretched arms,  her  pale  lips  mur- 
muring their  sad  cry  of  "My  love, 
my  love." 

But  I  awake  to  find  it  all  a  dream. 

Ah  well,  life  at  best  is  only  a 
dream,  and  soon  will  come  the  wak- 
ing which  I  know  will  be  happier  for 
me. 

B.  Curb  Trebor. 
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It  was  late  in  the  day,  and  the  sun 
had  long  since  forgotten  the  roseate 
flaming  of  his  youth  and  was  far  on 
his  journey  through  the  heavens.  I 
was  on  my  return  from  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion, and  had  for  several  hours  in 
vain  been  trying  to  tempt  the  speckled 
beauty  to  take  the  fly.  The  way 
home  was  through  a  thick  wood — 
gigantic  pine  and  oak — with  a  dense 
undergrowth,  which  formed  an  im- 
posing back-ground  to  the  valley  and 
river  below.  The  path  wound  around 
the  hills,  now  in  this  direction,  now 
in  that,  seemingly  dodging  the  hills 
and  keeping  ever  on  the  plain,  not  a 
strange  thing  when  we  remember  that 
it  was  made  by  man.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  man  to  keep  down  in  the 
plain,  to  shun  the  rugged  places,  for- 
getting that  when  the  mountain  top 
is  reached  the  air  is  fresh  and  pure 
and  free  from  the  noxious  air  below; 
that  when  the  rugged  places  are 
crossed  we  are  prepared  to  go  on  and 
surmount  even  greater  difficulties.  It 
is  not  always  economy  to  do  what  is 
easy,  or  what  pleases  us  best.  Men, 
to  be  men,  must  not  always  be  rocked 
in  a  cradle  of  roses  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes  perfumed  with 
mimosa  bloom,  and  from  day  to  day 
walk  in  gardens  of  primroses  and  daf- 
fodils. No,  no;  there  are  rugged 
heights  to  be  climbed;  in  this  busy, 
bustling  world,  one  must,  if  he  accom- 
plishes anything,  meet  with  rebuffs, 

3 


and  overcome  difficulties.  The  great 
enemy  of  success  is  vanquished  only 
after  a  fierce  struggle.  He  who  makes 
his  bed  upon  roses  may  expect  to  be 
pricked  by  the  thorns.  Roses  are 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  make  a  very 
poor  bed.  Under  each  crumpled  rose- 
leaf,  as  is  said  of  Monte  Carlo  to-day, 
lies  the  bright-eyed  asp,  and  he  who 
spends  his  time  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides  may  expect  to  find  be- 
neath its  golden  fruit  the  foul-fanged 
adder.  But  I  have  digressed.  Having 
walked  for  about  half  an  hour  I  came 
to  a  little  spring  gushing  out  from- 
the  hill-side  and  making  its  way  over 
its  pebbly  bed  to  the  river  below,  and 
watering,  as  it  went,  many  a  little 
flower  which,  in  turn,  bent  down  its 
tin)r  head  and  kissed  the  little  brook 
good-bye.  Having  quenched  my 
thirst  with  the  cool  water,  I  took  a 
seat  upon  a  rock  to  rest  for  a  short 
while.  My  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  a  little  insect  busily  em- 
ployed. Upon  examination  I  found 
it  to  be  a  "dirt-dauber"  engaged  in  a 
battle  with  a  spider.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  called  the  battle  between  the  "ma- 
son "and  the  1 1  weaver. ' '  Fierce  and 
long  it  raged,  charge  upon  charge  was 
made,  and  still  the  "weaver"  could 
not  be  driven  from  his  breastworks. 
Victory  seemed  to  be  in  the  balance. 
At  length  the  decisive  moment  came. 
The  "mason,"  having  tried  every 
other  mode  of  attack,  halted  for  a 
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moment  and  surveyed  the  field.  You 
could  see  from  his  actions  that  he  had 
determined  to  win  the  day  or  die 
fighting.  Suddenly  he  reversed  his 
position  and  with  a  war-whoop  he 
went  at  the  "weaver"  backwards. 
The  breastworks  were  scaled,  the  day 
won,  and  victory  perched  upon  the 
standard  of  the  "mason"  and  the 
' '  weaver ' '  was  no  more.  Like  Hector 
of  old,  the  spider  was  dragged  away  to 
the  city  of  the  "dirt-dauber,"  but, 
unlike  him,  there  was  no  Priam  to  beg 
his  body  that  it  might  have  a  decent 
burial.  Let  me  notice  some  charac- 
teristics of  these  little  insects.  I 
call  them  "  dirt-daubers,"  partly  be- 
cause I  first  knew  them  by  that  name, 
and  partly  because  it  suits  my  pur- 
pose best.  I  do  not  promise  that  what 
I  shall  say  about  them  will,  in  every 
particular,  agree  with  what  our  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  would  say 
about  them,  but  let  this  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  difference  is  not  in  the 
facts,  but  in  the  way  they  are  ex- 
pressed. The  "dirt-dauber"  has  the 
power  of  putting  a  spider  in  a  kind 
of  dead-and-not-dead  state.  When 
he  has  captured  his  prey  he  carries  it 
to  his  nest  and  stores  it  away  for  his 
young.  You  cannot  keep  them  out 
of  the  house — if  you  shut  the  door 
they  will  go  through  the  crack.  They 
have  a  small  head  and  a  small  waist — 
very  small.  If  you  blow  your  breath 
on  their  mud  houses  when  they  first 
begin  them  they  will  quit  building 
them.  Now,  there  are  many  things 
to  be  admired  in  the  ' '  dirt-dauber  " — 


it  is  both  interesting  and  amusing  to 
watch  his  military  tactics  when  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  enemy,  the 
spider.  Should  any  one  understand 
me  to  say  anything  to  the  prejudice 
of  this  little  "mason,"  he  will  cer- 
tainly get  out  of  this  essay  what  I 
never  intended  to  put  into  it.  I  de- 
sire to  draw  some  practical  lessons 
from  this  animal — to  see  if  among 
men  we  do  not  find  many  who  are 
mere  4 '  dirt-daubers. ' '  Let  me  say  in 
the  beginning  that  God  intended  that 
man  should  fill  a  man's  sphere,  but  it 
would  seem  that  some  have  discovered 
that  he  also  intended  that  man  should 
fill  the  sphere  of  inferior  animals,  and 
such  put  into  practice  their  discovery 
to  a  marked  degree.  We  find  men 
everywhere  who  put  their  fellows  in 
very  much  the  same  fix  as  that  in 
which  the  "dirt-dauber"  puts  the 
spider,  and,  alas!  too  many  who  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  made  spiders 
of,  and  so  stored  away  as  food  for  their 
masters.  Political  "dirt-daubers" 
swarm  around  like  flies,  seeking  the 
rotten  places  upon  which  to  light.  If 
they  can't  carry  their  point  by  coming 
face  foremost,  squarely  and  fairly,  then 
they  will  try  the  other  end,  protecting 
their  own  heads,  and  soon  the  spider 
is  caught.  And  then,  too,  there  are 
always  men  ready  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  their  political  bosses,  be  used 
by  them  for  their  own  agrandizment; 
men  who  have  no  opinion  of  their 
own,  who  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  own 
lives  in  buying  some  one  to  think  for 
them. 
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If  there  is  one  thing  that  the  pres- 
ent generation  needs  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  it,  it  is  to  think,  think  ; 
"better  think  wrong  than  not  think 
at  all."  A  prominent  man  told  me 
once  that  a  certain  person  carried  an 
important  organization  in  his  vest- 
pocket.  I  don't  believe  this;  but 
hardly  a  worse  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
could  have  been  said  against  the  or- 
ganization. I  have  known  boys — 
young  men — by  reading  one  or  two 
of  Bob  Ingersoll's  articles  to  become 
infidels.  And  why?  It  may  be  that 
some  of  this  class  wish  to  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  their  wickedness, 
while  others  are  but  too  willing  to 
allow  him  to  do  their  thinking,  and 
are  well  content  to  accept  as  true 
everything  that  he  thinks.  It  is 
really  amusing  to  hear  these  pigmies 
make  their  attacks  upon  the  Bible, 
some  such  as  u  I  find  therein  things 
contrary  to  science,"  etc.,  etc.  Poor 
deluded  ones  !  What  do  the  most  of 
you  know  about  science?  There  is 
something  pleasing  to  youth  in  the 
flat  denial  of  anything,  and  by  such 
denials  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ingersoll 
many  a  young  man  has  fallen  into  the 
clutches  of  the  Devil.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  discuss  infidelity.  The 
glitter  of  gold  and  the  scramble  for 
some  petty  office  have  often  put  honor 
and  integrity  into  the  background  ; 
conscience  has  been  silenced  in  order 
to  achieve  renown,  and,  when  there 
is  self-consciousness  of  a  lack  of  merit 
and  brain,  the  deficiency  is  made  up 
by  schemes,  and  tricks,  and  artifices, 


such  as  no  man  of  honor  would  stoop 
to  employ.  We  need  more  men  who 
can  stem  the  tide  of  popularity  and 
political  chicanery;  men  who  know 
the  right  and  dare  to  do  it,  who  are 
ruled  by  equity  rather  than  by  the 
delusive  Goddess  of  Public  Opinion. 
We  need  more  men  in  our  Senate 
Halls  who  will  ask,  not  how  many 
votes  will  this  make  me,  but  is  it 
right?  men  who  will  rule — not  be 
ruled  by — trusts  and  monopolies. 
Such  are  the  men  who  bless  human- 
ity by  having  lived,  and  when  the 
petty  deeds  of  others  have  sunk  into 
oblivion,  the  achievements  of  such 
men  will  shine  out  all  the  brighter  as 
the  touch  of  time,  which  corrodes  all 
else,  has  rested  upon  them — their 
deeds  can  never  die  I  am  not  a  pes- 
simist. No,  no;  I  believe  there  are 
many  men  whose  eyes  cannot  be 
blinded  or  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
gold,  and  who  will  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  justice,  honor,  and  integrity 
when  the  music  of  the  silver  dollar 
rings  in  their  ears.  When  we  hear 
this  Siren-like  music  in  the  distance, 
we  had  better  shut  our  ears  and 
change  at  once  our  course.  Though 
the  sea  may  appear  calm  and  asleep, 
ahead  are  the  whirlpool  and  the  cata- 
ract, and  the  wrecks  of  vessels  on  this 
side  and  on  that  should  be  a  sufficient 
warning  to  us  that  we  are  nearing  our 
own  destruction.  How  strange  that 
men  will  fondly  hug  to  their  bosoms 
the  bright-eyed  asp  only  to  be  the 
victims  of  its  deadly  bite.  Iyet  us 
look  things  square  in  the  face :  that 
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there  are  evils  in  this  direction  we  do 
know.  We  have  but  to  look  around 
to  find  men  who  may  be  turned  aside 
from  their  purpose  by  a  breath,  like 
the  "dirt-dauber.".  We  need  more 
men  with  aims  in  life — high  aims — 
and  who  will,  taking  all  the  risks, 
carry  them  out,  and  not  be  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  every  wind;  men  with 
deep-rooted  convictions  and  the  moral 
courage  to  stand  by  them,  come  what 
may. 

We  find,  also,  some  of  our  fair 
women  imitating  the  "dirt-dauber," 
in  one  respect,  at  least.  God  made 
the  "dirt-dauber"  with  a  delicate 
waist.  Some  of  our  women,  how- 
ever, think  that  God  ought  not  to 
have  lavished  so  much  beauty  upon 
such  a  thing  as  a  "  dirt-dauber,"  and 
so  set  to  work  to  improve  (?)  upon 
God's  plan,  with  this  animal  ever 
before  them  as  a  model,  with  fixed 
intentions  that  some,  at  least,  of  the 
"dirt-dauber"  beauty  shall  be  theirs. 
How  they  have  succeeded  one  needs 
only  to  take  a  casual  glance  at  some 
of  our  so-called  society  ladies.  "O, 
the  pity  of  it !"  I  am  not  one  to  find 
-  fault  with  the  female  sex;  far  from  it. 


But  I  do  say  that  they  might  find  a 
better  model  than  the  "dirt-dauber." 
Nature  is  very  exacting,  and  when 
you  break  one  of  her  laws  sooner  or 
later  you  must  pay  the  penalty.  A 
law  of  nature  once  broken  can  never 
be  fully  repaired.  A  lesson  that  some 
of  our  American  ladies  need  to  learn 
is,  that  personal  beauty  (and  I  deny 
that  any  one  ever  yet  added  to  her 
personal  beauty  by  imitating  the 
"dirt-dauber,"  but  quite  the  con- 
trary), is  of  little  or  no  worth  unless 
coupled  with  that  far  higher  element 
of  beauty,  the  princely  mind.  To 
me  there  is  something  much  more 
worthy  of  admiration  in  Andromache 
in  despairing  widowhood  than  in 
Helen,  with  all  her  personal  beauty 
and  charms,  but  withal  destined  to 
spend  a  grand  life  in  Sparta  in  the 
midst  of  those  who  bitterly  hated 
and  scorned  her,  and  with  self-con- 
tempt ever  gnawing  at  her  own  heart. 
Let  those  who  put  their  faith  only  in 
beauty  remember  the  fate  of  Niobe 
and  her  children,  for  there  will  ever 
be  an  Apollo  to  send  his  unerring 
arrows,  which  leave  only  desolation 
behind.  Ek.  Sam. 
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Ye  men  of  past  Commencements  gathered  here 
To  see  with  joy  a  consummation  dear 

To  every  heart — the  graduating  son, 
Who,  after  four  long  years,  at  last,  has  won 

The  race  in  which  he  entered — you  can  feel 
Along  with  us,  your  sons,  the  wild,  glad  thrill 

Of  coming  freedom  from  the  dull  routine 
Of  student  life.    We  do  not  say,  or  mean 

To  say,  that  college  days  are  dull  and  drear — 
For  happier  days  we've  never  passed  than  here! 

You'll  surely  pardon  me,  that  here  I  boast 
Of  what  in  each  youth's  heart  is  uppermost: 

The  dream  of  Fame!  You,  too,  have  dreamed  of  Fame, 
And  only  with  the  years  have  given  up  that  same 

Sweet  dream.    It  is  a  bubble  that  will  burst, 
And  cannot  hurt  a  soul,  e'en  at  its  worst. 

A  bubble,  said  I?    But  some  bubbles  rise 
And  bear  their  gaudy  colors  to  the  skies. 

There  have  been  some  gone  from  this  dear  old  hall, 
On  whom  fair  Fame  has  let  her  mantle  fall. 

There  will  be  others  who  will  reach  the  goal, 
And  stand  in  Fame's  great  temple  while  the  roll 

And  crash  of  thunders  sound  beneath  their  feet, 
As  all  the  people  pay  their  homage  mete. 

Don't  blame  your  boy,  who  yet  declines  to  see 
His  dream  of  Fame  is  but  a  phantasy. 

You,  great  minds,  who  have  taught  our  minds  to  think, 
You,  great  men,  who  have  led  us  by  the  brink 
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Of  the  grand  river,  which  is  as  Knowledge  known, 
You,  who  the  seeds  in  our  poor  souls  have  sown, 

Seeds  which  as  plants  e'en  now  are  nourishing, 
We  bow  to  you,  and  of  your  merits  sing. 

Four  years  ago  we  signed  us  on  your  book — 
Four  years  ago  we  childhood's  dream  forsook, 

And  entering  here  under  your  gentle  rule, 
Have  here  imbibed  the  teachings  of  your  school. 

Beneath  this  room  we've  sat  at  Plato's  feet, 
And  drunk  his  words  with  learning  so  replete; 

Beneath  this  room  we've  scanned  poor  Horace's  verse, 
And  done  our  best,  though  none  could  do  it  worse. 

We've  read  Goethe — enjoyed  the  Brothers  Grimm — 
As  for  Feuillet — we're  still  in  love  with  him. 

We've  followed  Shakespeare's  grand,  majestic  stride; 
We've  laughed  with  Dickens  and  with  Dickens  cried. 

Just  twenty  years  this  night  there  passed  to  rest 
Old  England's  noblest  man — aye,  and  her  best. 

Charles  Dickens  died,  and  all  the  nations  wept 
That  one  so  good  had  ceased  his  work  and  slept. 

We've  chatted  Chaucer,  and  Sir  Mandeville, 

With  his  quaint  language,  haunts  our  memory  still. 

We've  gone  surveying,  and  we've  studied  stars, 
And  winked  at  Venus  or  poked  fun  at  Mars; 

We've  mixed  up  Math,  with  Greek  and  L,atin  verbs, 
And  added  to  the  mixture  bugs  and  herbs. 

Some  have  enjoyed  the  deep,  deep  mystery 
That  lies  submerged  in  books  on  Chemistry. 

Some  of  us  walked  while  others  ponies  rode, 
Some,  who  were  strong,  carried  their  brother's  load. 
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We've  weighed  our  anchor,  now  we  cross  the  bar — 
Each  one  has  chosen  his  own  guiding  star. 

We  look  behind  at  the  receding  shore, 
Ere  we  take  up  our  heavy,  cumbrous  oar. 

It  is  a  great  temptation  to  be  still 

And  let  the  great  waves  take  us  where  they  will, 

And  dream  Utopian  dreams  and  pass  the  time 
Wandering  with  Fancy  in  a  foreign  clime. 

He  rarely  wanders  who  on  dreams  thus  leans, 
And  soon  he'll  know  what  Csesarism  means. 

The  indications  of  the  times  impress 

Us  with  the  crime  of  our  own  passiveness. 

Our  country  needs  us  more  than  in  that  day 
When,  for  her  sake,  great  Jasper  passed  away. 

Columbia,  bounden  by  a  golden  chain, 
Weeps  that  wealth  in  her  land  should  reign. 

With  bitter  tears  she  supplicates  your  aid 
To  save  her  now  before  one  more  decade 

Shall  find  her  closer  bound  by  the  great  chafn, 
Or  by  her  cruel  captors  foully  slain. 

Will  you,  her  sons,  not  heed  her  piteous  cries? 
Do  you  refuse  to  help  her  to  arise? 

We  who  are  young — we  must  take  up  her  cause,  . 
Obey,  sustain  and  carry  out  her  laws. 

,   Wealth  must  not  reign  in  this  fair  laud  of  ours, 
True  worth — true  worth  it  is  that  towers 

Above  the  rabble,  and  true  worth  will  reign, 
And  all  our  country  be  at  ease  again. 

And  oh!  my  class-mates,  you  dream  of  Fame, 
Who  wish  to  carve  out  for  yourselves  a  name. 
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Ambition  is  praise-worthy,  I'll  admit, 
Yet,  as  for  me,  I  would  have  none  of  it. 

'Tis  better,  far,  to  lead  an  humble  life, 
Surrounded  by  your  children  and  your  wife, 

And  benefit  the  town  in  which  you  live, 
Than  try  a  place  in  Congress  to  achieve. 

And,  living  thus,  each  in  his  simple  way, 
We'd  take  Columbia's  heavy  chain  away; 

We'd  lift  our  Mother  land  from  her  estate, 
And  make  her  once  again  noble  and  great. 

Then  would  Columbia  wipe  away  her  tears, 
Then  would  Columbia  be  freed  from  all  her  fears. 

Lift  high  her  lamp,  that  all  the  world  might  see 
Our  blessed  land — the  fair  land  and  the  free. 

C.  L.  Felt. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  June  9,  1890. 
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A  CHAIR  OF  HISTORY. 


We  were  forcibly  struck  by  the 
statement  made  recently  that  thirty 
thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  to 
endow  a  Chair  of  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  this  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

Too  long  has  there  been  a  lack  of 
sufficient  interest  in  that  line  of  study, 
both  constitutional  and  political,  in 
our  State. 

The  want  of  it  can  be  traced  in  all 
our  learned  professions.  How  often 
is  it  the  case  that  the  preacher  fails  to 
find  illustrations  to  serve  his  purpose, 
or  the  lawyer  cannot  establish  his 
point — all  because  they  fail  to  be  well 
grounded  in  historical  facts. 

But  since  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
magazine  to  be  the  organ  of  this 
College,  it  is  also  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  advocate  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  Chair  of  History  here. 
It  is  needed.  Some  of  our  young 
men  go  out  from  these  college  walls 
and  cannot  compete  with  many  of  our 
free-school  teachers  in  securing  a  cer- 
tificate, all  because  they  are  lacking 
in  general  information.  Now  I  do 
not  mean  by  this,  a  school  to  teach 
United  States  or  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, but  one  which  would  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  chap- 
ters in  order  to  enter  the  school. 


I  believe  this  school  can  be  estab- 
lished if  the  Alumni  will  only  believe 
in  Wake  Forest,  as  the  Alumni  of  the 
Univeisity  believe  in  the  University. 

What  we  Wake  Forest  men  want 
is  more  college  spirit — men  who  are 
willing  to  own  their  Alma  Mater  as 
an  institution  worthy  of  them,  and 
whenever  in  need  of  anything  to  con- 
tribute to  that  need.  I  believe  the 
Alumni  banquet  recently  given  will 
be  an  incentive  to  higher  action.  It 
is  association  which  begets  agitation, 
and  to  bring  about  a  movement  it 
must  first  be  agitated.  We  ought  to 
develop  such  a  feeling  for  this  insti- 
tution that  whenever  there  is  a  call 
for  money  hundreds  will  at  once 
respond. 

We  want  to  say  a  word  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  about  using 
their  influence  to  enlarge  the  patron- 
age of  chis  institution. 

There  are  numbers  of  boys  all  over 
this  State  and*  others  who  ought  to 
come  to  college. 

They  can  come  if  they  will  only 
make  up  their  minds  to  come.  Will- 
power accomplishes  more  than 
strength  in  most  cases. 

The  boys  only  need  a  little  encour- 
agement from  some  friend — some  one 
who  has  made  the  riffle  and  can  tell 
it  to  another. 

There  is  no  time  to  wait  and  waive 
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the  matter.  Soon  it  will  be  too  late. 
Never  before  was  there  such  a  need 
of  educated  men — men  with  devout 
hearts  and  pure  morals — men  who 
believe  something  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  own  it — men  who  have  patriot- 
ism for  their  country  and  native  State. 

There  is  no  need  of  being  discour- 
aged because  you  think  somebody  else 
will  have  a  little  more  money  than 
you.  There  is  no  caste  system  at  this 
college.  Men  are  judged  by  what 
they  do,  rather  than  what  they  look 
like  and  where  they  came  from. 

Then  let  me  say,  don't  let  the 
opportunity  of  your  life  pass  to  secure 
an  education.  Many  a  boy  has  bor- 
rowed the  money  to  pay  his  expenses 
at  college,  and  in  after  life  paid  it 
back,  and  made  a  fortune, and  realized 
the  degree  of  success  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  attained.      G.  W.  W. 

WHY  STAY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

Every  college  commencement  in 
North  Carolina  is  an  important  oc- 
currence to  the  State.  At  that  time 
every  year  at  least  seventy-five  edu- 
cated young  men  are  loosed  from  the 
moorings  of  irresponsibility  to  enter 
the  lists  to  fight  for  position  and  place 
among  men.  How  appalled  they  are, 
and  how  dark  everything  looks  as 
they  stand  upon  the  threshhold  of 
this  new  existence,  no  one  can  appre- 
ciate who  has  not  tried  it.  Before 
them  is  the  world,  rich  in  its  palaces 
and  poor  in  its  hovels.  Before  them 
is  the  future  spread  out  in  dim  and 
hazy  uncertainty.     Before  them  are 


men  fighting,  pushing  and  scram- 
bling for  place.  Every  man  is  strug- 
gling for  himself.  Egotism  is  the 
only  practical  philosophy  in  this  age 
and  time.  This  truth  is  realized  as 
it  never  was  before.  "The  Brother- 
hood of  Man,"  about  which  we  have 
been  so  recently  and  so  eloquently 
told  by  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  doesn't 
appear  a  very  active  principle  to  the 
young  man  with  a  diploma  as  for  the 
first  time  he  surveys  what  lies  before 
him.  "Every  man  for  himself  and 
the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,"  is 
about  the  only  cry  of  encouragement 
that  comes  to  him,  and  he  must  swal- 
low it,  however  hard  and  however 
bitter.  But  this  thought  is  not  the 
most  harassing  to  the  young  grad- 
uate. Before  him  is  this  great  Re- 
public, North,  South,  East  and  West. 
"Where  shall  I  take  hold?"  is  the 
question.  Ambition  pulses  as  strongly 
and  burns  as  brightly,  and  the  foot  is 
as  eager  as  ever  to  press  the  road  to 
achievement.  "But  where  shall  I 
plant  it  first,  where  shall  I  locate, 
where  is  the  most  advantageous  place 
for  a  young  man?"  These  are  the 
questions  that  crowd  every  moment 
of  reflection,  and  by  all  that  he  owes 
himself  they  must  be  answered  im- 
mediately. Old  Horace  Greeley  comes 
up  with  his  famous  advice,  "Go  West, 
young  man."  So  he  sits  down  and 
writes  to  a  friend  in  Colorado,  or  some 
other  Western  State,  for  advice  and 
information.  The  reply  comes  back, 
"There  are  Yale  graduates  and  Har- 
vard graduates  driving  street  cars  out 
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here.  Don't  come  if  you  haven't 
money."  Well,  he  doesn't  want  to 
help  these  Yale  and  Harvard  grad- 
uates drive  street  cars,  and  he  has  no 
money.  And  thus  his  dream  of  West- 
ern opportunity  fades  away.  Then 
he  looks  about  him,  and  it  is  then 
that  the  truth,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
gins to  break  on  his  dazed  and  daz- 
zled mind  that  North  Carolina  is  the 
best  place  after  all;  that  opportunity 
is  riding  freer  here  than  North,  East 
or  West;  that  our  resources  are  almost 
boundless;  that  on  every  hillside  there 
is  place  for  the  miner's  cabin  ;  that 
in  every  mountain  nature  has  piled 
her  riches  up;  that  in  every  valley 
the  horn  of  plenty  waits  to  bless  the 
man  who  plants  and  tills,  and,  over 
and  above  everything  else,  that  its 
people  are  better,  friends  kinder,  and 
citizens  freer. 

"Why  stay  in  North  Carolina?" 
Because  it  is  Home;  because  the 
State  needs  you;  because  it  is  your 
duty;  because  it  is  rich  in  resources 
and  these  yet  undeveloped;  because 
its  people  are  ignorant  and  you  can 
help  them;  because  its  laws  are  not 
perfect  and  you  can  help  to  make 
them  more  so;  because  its  people  are 
sick  and  there  is  not  yet  a  physician 
in  every  community;  because  religion 
is  not  yet  in  every  home  and  you  can 
carry  it  there.  Wherever  there  is 
work  to  be  done  there  is  room  for  a 
worker. 

If  North  Carolina  is  laggard,  if  she 
is  behind  her  sisters  in  the  race  of 
progress,  it  is  not  because  God,  when 


he  walked  forth  at  creation's  dawn 
with  Nature  in  his  hand,  was  sparing 
or  passed  her  by  with  little  favor. 
But  it  is  because  her  educated  sons 
have  not  stood  by  her.  Her  weak- 
ness is  in  sons  and  not  in  soil.  She 
should  be  strong  in  both.  Men  from 
the  North  are  seeing  and  saying  that 
the  South  is  the  coming  section.  But 
should  they  see  it  and  say  it  before 
us  ?  Should  Vanderbilt  have  to  spend 
three  or  four  summers  at  Asheville  to 
discover  that  land  thereabouts  was  a 
profitable  investment?  What  do  we 
hear  on  every  street  corner  and  on 
every  train?  "Oh,  yes,  North  Caro- 
lina is  a  right  good  State,  but  she  is 
dead."  And  thus  damning  with  faint 
praise,  and  cursing  with  out-spoken 
defamation,  these  witling  sons  show 
their  faithlessness.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  may  be  a  dozen  men,  all 
claiming  to  be  patriotic  North  Caro- 
linians, standing  around,  yet  you 
don't  hear  a  single  one  indignantly 
repel  the  assertion.  And  thus  this 
unchallenged  lie  goes  on  to  the  ear  of 
the  traveling  capitalist  from  another 
State,  and  he  reasonably  concludes 
that  this  is  no  place  for  his  money. 
And  these  are  the  things  that  have 
placed  North  Carolina  behind.  And 
it  will  always  be  so  so  long  as  her 
young  men  desert  and  her  older  men 
are  unfaithful.  When  North  Caro- 
lina citizens  plant  some  part  of  such 
an  ambition  in  their  hearts  as  Henry 
Grady  expressed  when  he  said  : 

"As  for  me  my  ambition  is  a  simple  one. 
I  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  labors  of  my  life 
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if,  when  these  labors  are  over,  my  sou,  looking 
abroad  upon  a  better  and  grander  Georgia — a 
Georgia  that  has  filled  the  destiny  God  in- 
tended her  for — when  her  towns  and  cities  are 
hives  of  industry,  and  her  country  side  the 
exhaustless  fields  from  which  their  stores  are 
drawn — when  every  stream  dances  on  its  way 
to  the  music  of  spindles  and  every  forest 
echoes  back  the  roar  of  the  passing  train — 
when  her  valleys  smile  with  abundant  har- 
vests and  from  her  hill-sides  come  the  tinkling 
of  bells  as  her  herds  and  her  flocks  go  forth 
from  their  folds — when  more  than  two  mil- 
lion people  proclaim  her  perfect  independ- 
ence and  bless  her  with  their  love — I  shall  be 
more  than  content,  I  say,  if  my  son,  looking 
upon  such  scenes  as  these,  can  stand  up  and 
say,  'My  father  bore  a  part  in  this  work  and 
his  name  lives  in  the  memory  of  this  peo- 
ple '  " — 

Then  will  North  Carolina  take  her 
position  among  the  other  States  and 
the  coming  generations  bless  with 
pride  their  native  soil;  and  the  son 
will  build  over  against  his  father,  con- 
tent to  remain;  and  the  citizen,  proud 
of  her  growth  and  grandeur,  will 
make  her  reputation  his  reputation 
and  her  name  his  name. 

J.  E.  W. 
THE  STUDENT. 

This  number  completes  the  ninth 
volume  of  The  Student.  Having 
made  its  debut  into  college  journalism 
nine  years  ago,  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
two  societies  and  the  endeavor  of  the 
editorial  staff  that  The  Student 
shall  improve  in  size  and  value  from 
year  to  year.  Whether  the  desired 
end  as  to  value  is  obtained  or  not  is 
left  for  our  readers  to  say.  That 
there  is  improvement  in  size  and  ex- 


ternal appearance  we  think  is  readily 
seen  and  admitted. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  pub- 
lished 480  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Of  this  amount  there  were  166  pages 
contributed  by  the  students  at  the 
College.  The  Alumni  and  Faculty 
of  the  College  have  contributed  31 
pages.  Outsiders  have  furnished  us 
17  pages.  The  remaining  266  pages 
is  editorial  matter.  As  to  the  amount 
contributed  by  students  and  editors, 
we  think  this  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  college  journal  in  the  South. 
As  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
Alumni,  and  the  kind  and  quality  of 

that  contributed  by  all  well,  we 

leave  that  for  our  readers  to  think 
over,  criticise,  censure,  or  applaud,  as 
they  see  fit. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about 
The  Student,  we  think  that  it  may 
ever  be  claimed  that  the  editors  and 
managers,  although  aware  of  their 
defects,  do  what  they  can — "angels 
can  do  no  better."  In  reflecting  over 
the  work  of  the  editors,  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are 
human  beings,  alike,  in  some  respects, 
at  least,  to  other  people,  and  liable  to 
err ;  mortal,  and  therefore  imperfect, 
and  only  school  boys — college  stu- 
dents. (The  above  information  is 
given  free  of  charge  for  the  informa- 
tion and  benefit  of  a  vast  host  of 
readers  who  seem  to  think  otherwise). 
In  fact,  The  Student  has  built  a 
reputation  and  gained  a  popularity 
which  at  once  show  the  efficiency  of 
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the  work  done,  and  naturally  elicits  I 
from  editors,  and  contributors  also,  I 
their  very  noblest  effort. 

Judging  from  the   numerous  ex- 
changes coming  to  our  office,  and  the 
favorable  notices  made  in  these  of 
The  Student,  we  have  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  our  magazine  com- 
pares excellently,  both  as  to  size,  ap- 
pearance and  contents,  with  the  col- 
lege journals  of  this  country.  But 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  paper  to 
speak  of  the  merits  and  attainments 
of  the  editors,  The  Student  or  any 
one  connected  therewith,  save  only 
as  will  here  serve  our  purpose.  Our 
purpose  here  and  now  is  to  state  a 
few  simple  facts  about  The  Student. 
These  facts  run  something  like  this: 
The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  excellent  magazine. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  as  well  as  honor 
to  the  institution  it  represents.  From 
the  above  it  must  be  concluded  that 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  advertise- 
ments for  the  College.   In,  fact  Wake 
Forest  College  is,  we  believe,  farther 
and  more  favorably  known  through 
The  Student  than  through  most 
any  other  medium  that  can  be  men- 
tioned.    Say,    ye   delinquent  sub- 
scribers and  non-subscribers  (if  this 
perchance  may  meet  your  eye),  among 
the  friends,  Alumni  and  (sorry  to  say) 
Trustees  of  the  College,  what  are  you 
doing  for  the  support  of  your  College 
journal  ?    Look  !    If  the  delinquent 
subscribers  would  pay  to  The  Stu- 
dent zvhat  they  owe  it,  zve  would  not 
have  to  send  out  a  "dun"  nor  ask  for 


a  cent  of  money  for  the  next  two  years 
to  come.  As  the  matter  stands,  there 
is  a  deficit  nearly  every  year.  This 
must  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  of 
the  two  literary  societies.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing,  the  students  at  College, 
members  of  the  societies,  subscribe 
and  pay  for  The  Student,  and,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  do  most  of 
the  writing  for  it.  They  do  not  think 
it  right,  just  nor  reasonable  that  they 
should  pay  for  it  twice.  In  fact,  they 
have  submitted  to  it  almost  as  long  as 
they  propose  to.  Can  any  one  blame 
them? 

Let  us  add  that  at  our  late  Com- 
mencement this  matter  was  put  in  the 
above  light  before  many  of  the  Trus- 
tees and  Alumni.  We  are  glad  to 
say  that  quite  a  number  gave  heed, 
cheerfully  responded  and  kindly  lent 
a  helping  hand.  To  these  we  return 
our  sincere  thanks,  nor  to  these  are 
the  above  facts  written.  But  to  our 
numerous  delinquents  is  this  exhorta- 
tion in  kindest  feelings  sent.  Hearest 
and  heedest  thou  us !        J.  O.  A. 

VALEDICTORY. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more 
hoary  wich  age,  and  with  more  same- 
ness in  diction,  than  the  regular  order 
of  college  valedictories.  Deceit,  too, 
with  all  its  environments,  is  written 
upon  the  face  of  their  every  formulae, 
and  the  tumultuous  world  pauses  to 
lend  only  a  momentary  glance,  and 
thence  onward  it  rushes  amid  its  con- 
secutive undulations  of  fortune  and 
adversity.    True,  'tis  sad  when  the 
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realization  of  what  was  is  waned  by 
a  last  and  pathetic  farewell  ;  when 
the  past — oft'  the  happy  past — lives 
only  as  a  cherished  memory.  Indeed, 
'tis  with  a  peculiar  sadness  that  we 
stand  upon  the  exit  doorway  of  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  as  we  bid  friends 
and  companions  good-bye,  there  strug- 
gles to  our  very  soul  memories  which 
make  more  reluctant  our  steps ;  which 
stimulates  within  us  an  awe  in  an- 
ticipating the  scene  behind  that  un- 
raised  curtain — the  dark  and  mystic 
future.    But,  friends,  while  our  minds 
and  our  hearts  are  thus  verdant  with 
the  recollections  of  the  past,  and  while 
we  exist  and  we  grapple  with  the  issues 
of  to-day,  we  live  in  the  future,  and 
better  by  far  that  we  bother  our  brains 
over  what  is  to  be,  rather  than  dampen 
with  tears  the  burial  ground  of  what 
has  been.    We  exist  to-day,  but  ah  ! 
we  live  for  the  morrow.   And  just  here 
it  is  about  the  morrow  of  this  maga- 
zine we  would  speak.    In  attaining 
and  holding  a  high  standard  among 
college  journalism — the  past  of  The 
Student  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful.   Apparently,  too,  the  financial 
interests  of  the  magazine  have  been 
booming,  for  a  steady  improvement 
has  characterized  the  nine  years  of 
its  duration.    But  all  is  not  well. 
Forgetful,  are  we,  that  the  two  liter- 
ary societies  meet  deficiencies  every 
year  caused  by  the  delinquent  sub- 
scribers on  our  books.   We  forget  that 
7iine-tenths  of  the  subscribers  thus  in 
arrears  are  old  students,  Alumni  and 
Trustees   of  this    Institution — men 


who  should  hold  ever  dear  the  organ 
of  their  Alma  Mater.  We  forget 
that  good  wishes  and  kind  feelings, 
while  encouragingly  received,  will 
not  pay  the  printer;  that  it  takes 
money  to  run  a  paper!  But,  how- 
ever bright  or  dull  the  past,  what 
must  the  future  be?  There  must  be 
a  culmination.  The  societies  cannot 
afford  to  publish  a  magazine  without 
the  pecuniary  aid  of  its  patrons. 
Then  the  inevitable  consequence  will 
follow — the  societies  must  publish  a 
magazine  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
To-day  The  Student  stands  among 
the  leading  college  journals  of  Amer- 
ica; it  ranks  among  the  foremost  liter- 
aries  of  the  South.  Shall  we  decrease 
its  size — shall  we  retrograde?  This 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  imme- 
diate action  of  our  constituents.  To 
this  degree  we  sincerely  hope  that 
every  person  who  holds  dear  the 
memory  of  Wake  Forest  College  will 
rally  to  the  support  of  her  magazine 
and  let  the  improvements  continue — 
let  it  be  yet  a  larger,  a  better  journal. 

With  this  issue  the  present  staff 
bids  college  journalism  a  final  adieu. 
The  incoming  staff  is,  composed  of 
men  of  culture  and  ability,  and  we 
bespeak  for  them  the  able  support  of 
every  friend  of  the  College.  Gen- 
tlemen, aid  them;  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  College  that  you  thus  sup- 
port them  in  this  work.    And  now, 
friends,  our  work  is  done.    We  lay 
down  the  pen  and  we  go  to  other 
fields  where  duty  calls.    We  thank 
our  students  for  their  valuable  aid  in 
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contributing  to  its  pages — those  of 
the  Alumni  and  Professors  who  have 
thus  aided  us,  we  thank  you,  too. 
The  contributions  during  the  past 
year  have  been  unusually  good,  and 
whatever  success  The  Student  may 
have  attained,  the  cause  is  largely 
due  to  the  contributors. 

And  as  we  leave  these  walls,  which 
are  quiet  now,  dear  friends,  one  and 
all,  we  bid  you  a  feeling  farewell. 
Amid  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 


there  are  memories  which  will  cling 
with  us  ever — our  college  days ;  our 
connection  with  The  Wake  Forest 
Student. 

To  my  colleagues,  this  is  a  time 
which  tries  a  man's  soul;  we  have 
labored  together  and  now  we  must 
separate.  It  is  with  regret  that  we 
part,  but  the  memories  of  our  asso- 
ciation will  ever  be  pleasant.  To 
you  we  extend  a  cordial,  yes,  a  lov- 
ing, good-bye.     J.  A.  Hollomon. 
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IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COLLEGE. 

J.  A.  Houx>mon,  Editor. 


Vale!  Commencement  1890. 

Now  for  hard  work  again! 

Didn't  the  Euzelian  Hall  look 
just  splendid  with  the  gas  turned  on 
and  the  fine  chandeliers  sparkling? 

A  large  number  of  boys  left  be- 
fore Commencement.  They  don't 
know  what  a  treat  they  missed. 

What  a  difference!  But  a  few 
days  ago  Wake  Forest  was  throbbing 
with  eager,   expectant  life;   it  was 

Commencement.    But  now  it  is 

comparatively  dull,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  J.  O.  KESLER,  of  Statesville, 
has  been  elected  Librarian,  and  Mr. 
R.  G.  Kendrick,  Superintendent  of 
Reading  Room,  for  next  session. 

LET  the  boys  go  to  work  and  play 
tennis  in  September.  It  is  a  light 
and  pleasant  exercise,  and  all  can 
learn  it.  They  must  play  base-ball, 
too.  Our  team  last  year  was  good; 
now  let's  see  if  they  can't  get  up  a 
better  one.  And  what  about  foot- ball  ? 

Rev.  G.  W.  Greene,  of  Mora- 
vian Falls,  who  was  elected  Professor 
of  Latin,  vice  Dr.  G.  W.  Manly  re- 
signed, has  formally  notified  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
his  acceptance  of  the  position,  and 
will  remove  with  his  family  to  Wake 
Forest  during  the  latter  part  of 
August. 


Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  is  spending 
-his  vacation  in  the  interest  of  the 
Education  Board. 

A  professor  for  the  vacant  chair 
of  Physics  and  Applied  Mathematics 
will  be  chosen  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  July  31st  in 
the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Several  of  the  Wake  Foresters 
celebrated  the  4th  at  Raleigh,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  W.  M.  Dickson  and 
wife,  Miss  Alice  Dickson,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Allen,  Miss  Rosa  Fowler,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnston,  R.  P.  Dickson,  and 
others. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Royall  has  gone  to 
Lincoln  Lithia  Springs,  N.  C,  for 
his  health.  Profs.  WT.  Royall,  Mills 
and  Beckwith  are  at  the  College. 
Profs.  Taylor,  Poteat  and  Brewer  re- 
turned recently  from  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Morehead.  Prof.  Sledd 
is  in  Virginia,  Prof.  Michael  is  at 
Chapel  Hill  reading  law  in  the  Sum- 
mer Law  School  under  Dr.  Manning 
and  Judge  Shepherd. 

Several  Wake  Forest  people  were 
at  Morehead  this  summer.  Among 
them  were  the  following  :  Misses  Eva, 
Belle  and  Willie  Simmons,  Prof. 
Poteat  and  family,  Miss  Minta  Roy- 
all,  Misses  Minnie  and  Lena  Allen, 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Allen,  Professor  Brewer, 
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Dr.  Taylor,  T.  E.  Holding,  W.  W. 
Holding,  S.  P.  Holding,  T.  T.  Pace, 
Fred.  A.  Dickson,  D.  B.  Gill,  W.  O. 
Riddick,  J.  L  Allen. 

The  prospects  for  the  fall  opening, 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3d,  are  better  than 
ever  before.  Letters  come  in  daily 
from  prospective  students. 

A  larger  number  of  girls  were 
in  attendance  at  Commencement  than 
ever  before.  Many  remained  on  the 
Hill  several  days  after  the  closing 
and  everything  was  as  merry  as  a  | 
marriage- bell. 

In  the  resignation  of  Prof.  G.  W.  ! 
Manly,  Ph.  D.,  the  College  has  lost 
one  of  the  ablest  educators  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  j 
see  him  leave,  and  in  whatever  field 
dnty  may  call  him  The  Student 
wishes  him  an  eminent  success. 

COMMENCEMENT,  1890. 


[Prepared:  for  The  Student  by  Hubert  A.  Royster.] 

It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  ! 
comparisons  between  our  Commence- 
ments.   Each  one  has  one,  or  more 
than  one,  attractive  feature  to  set  it 
apart  from  the  others.     But  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  the  Commence-  j 
ment  of  1890  was,  at  least,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  the  College.  ! 
Taking  everything  into  consideration 
the  scholastic  year  of  1889-' 90  has 
been  the  most  eventful  session  on  j 
record   at  Wake   Forest.    This,  in  j 
some  way,  was  apt  to  give  interest  to  | 
the  closing  days  of  the  session.    The  j 
fact  that  the  class  of  '90  was  the  first  j 


to  have  a  poet  among  its  class  officers, 
and  that  our  own  beloved  Tom  Dixon 
was  booked  for  an  address  on  Wednes- 
day, also  contributed  much  to  give 
interest  to  the  week's  exercises.  Im- 
provements had  been  made  in  and 
around  the  College.  The  Society 
Halls  had  been  improved,  gas  intro- 
duced into  the  Euzelian  Hall,  and 
everything  looked  as  neat  as  a  pin  on 
the  opening  of  Commencement.  The 
weather  was  very  good  all  the  week, 
only  one  rain,  and  that  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Here  we  will  leave  the 
reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  following 
report  of  the  proceedings.  This  re- 
port has  been  compiled  from  every 
available  source — memory,  newspaper 
reports,  etc.,  etc.  The  thanks  of  the 
editors  are  due  Mr.  R.  B.  White  for 
valuable  aid  in  reporting  Monday 
night's  and  Thursday  morning's  pro- 
ceedings. Following  is  the  report 
of  the  exercises  of  the  week: 

MONDAY  NIGHT. 

At  8  P.  M.  Monday,  the  9th  of 
June,  the  ball  was  opened  by  Presi- 
dent Ward,  as  he  called  the  class  to 
order.  This  is  the  most  enjoyable 
occasion  of  Commencement — always 
excepting  Thursday  night.  To  the 
students,  because  it  has  to  deal  with 
college  happenings,  bnngs  up  past 
memories  of  their  Freshman  days  and 
the  glorious  record  of  their  achieve- 
ments as  Sophs  and  Juniors;  to  the 
Faculty  and  Trustees,  because  it  rep- 
resents the  College  more,  shows  what 
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the  graduates  of  the  College  are 
capable  of  doing;  to  all,  because  it  is 
short,  witty  and  interesting.  It  was 
established  last  year  to  take  the  place 
of  the  exercises  in  competing  for  the 
Declamation  Medal  which  was  abol- 
ished. 

The  Hall  was  well  filled.  Every- 
body seemed  to  be  happy  except  the 
Senior  class,  which  looked  down  upon 
the  merry  throng  for  the  first  time 
from  the  rostrum;  but  every  eye  was 
turned,  every  whisper  silenced  when 
President  Ward  arose  and  in  a  short, 
neatly  spoken  speech  welcomed  one 
and  all.  He  give  a  history  of  Class- 
Day  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
plained its  importance  in  arousing 
enthasiasm,  and  in  making  all  proud 
of  the  college.  He  showed  the  su- 
periority of  the  class  of  '90  over  that 
of  '89  in  good  looks,  in  standing,  and 
in  having  not  only  one  poet,  but  more 
who  could  serve,  and  with  success. 

The  programme  for  the  night  was: 

Orator,  J.  E.  White,  of  Apex,  N. 
C  Subject:  "  Where  the  Battle  Will 
be  Fought." 

Poet,  Carle  L.  Felt,  Emporium,  Pa. 

Historian,  J.  O.  Atkinson,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Prophet,  J.  B.  Spilman,  Weldon, 
N.  C. 

An  Address  by  the  President,  G. 
W.  Ward,  Perquimans  County,  N.  C. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  synopsis  of  the  speeches,  and, 
besides,  it  is  probable  that  all  will 
appear  in  The  Student  soon. 

But  everything  was  a  success. 


As  a  whole  the  exercises  were  an 
improvement  on  those  of  last  year. 
The  Poet  was  a  new  institution  and 
a  decidedly  successful  one. 

Amid  the  melodious  music  of  Voel- 
ker's  band  the  throng  dispersed  to 
await  the  next  night. 

TUESDAY  NIGHT. 

This  was  the  time  set  apart  for  the 
Alumni  Address.  It  was  delivered  in 
a  pleasing  and  striking  style  by  Hon. 
Jos.  J.  Davis,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina. 
He  was  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
Powers,  after  prayer  by  Rev.  G.  W. 
Greene.  The  audience  was  attentive 
and  listened  earnestly  to  Judge  Davis 
as  he  gave  them  solid  chunks  of 
thought  and  words  full  of  wisdom. 
No  report  of  the  speech  could  be  at- 
tempted, knowing  that  in  such  a  way 
justice  could  not  be  done  to  the 
speaker. 

After  the  address  a  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  was  held,  to  which 
every  old  student  was  invited. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

Rarely  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege has  such  a  crowd  been  attracted 
to  any  Commencement  occasion  as 
assembled  at  11  o'clock  in  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall  on  Wednesday.  .  Rep- 
resentative men  from  all  sections  of 
the  State,  farmers,  lawyers,  and  men 
of  every  class  and  calling  had  been 
attracted  thither  to  hear  the  address 
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before  the  literary  societies  by  Wake 
Forest's  most  brilliant  and  eloquent 
son,  Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  of  New 
York,  known  with  a  familiarity  born 
of  admiration,  as  Tom  Dixon. 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  North  Caro- 
linian and  an  alumnus  of  Wake  For- 
est College,  his  great  reputation  as 
an  orator,  his  phenomenal  success  as 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  his  re- 
cent severe  castigation  of  that  pious 
fraud,  Shepherd  of  the  Mail  and  Ex- 
press— all  these  things  conspired  to 
keep  nearly  every  eye  fixed  on  the 
door  for  his  entrance  and  to  write 
expectation  on  every  face.  And  never 
was  great  expectation  more  eloquently 
satisfied.  For  an  hour  and  twenty 
mitiutes,  as  if  under  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  there  was  scarcely  a  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  audience  ex- 
cept when  with  flashing  eye  the  orator 
would  utter  some  noble  thought,  or 
with  the  action  of  a  Salvini  would 
picture  some  thrilling  scene,  then 
there  would  be  spontaneous  applause. 
We  cannot  attempt  a  synopsis.  Our 
readers  by  securing  copies  of  the  State 
Chronicle  can  get  that.  Yet,  even 
with  that,  and  his  picture  thrown  in, 
they  will  be  far  from  having  Tom 
Dixon  as  he  appeared  in  the  address 
before  our  literary  societies  on  Wed- 
nesday of  Commencement  week. 

WEDNESDAY  NIGHT. 

At  8. 1 5  P.  M. ,  a  very  large  audi- 
ence was  assembled  in  Memorial  Hall, 
to  hear  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  by 


Rev.  W.  W.  Ivandrum,  D.  D.,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  Dr.  Landrum  is  a 
young  man  and  a  very  young-looking 
man,  and  on  that  account  the  boys 
were  favorably  impressed  with  him 
from  the  beoinnino-.  He  took  his 
text  from  Revelation,  and  preached  a 
pure  gospel  sermon,  abounding  at 
times  in  expressions  of  oratory  that 
were  listened  to  with  interest.  It 
was  a  masterly  effort,  and  met  with 
great  and  cordial  appreciation. 

THURSDAY  MORNING 

Found  us  all  waiting  with  eager 
expectancy  the  exercises  for  the  day. 
All  were  startled  by  hearing  the  yell 
of  the  Senior  class,  very  familiar  to 
some  of  us: 

"Wah,  whoo,  wah!  Wah,  whoo,  wall! 
Eighteen  ninety  !  Rah,  rah,  rah  !  " 

Followed  by  the  grand  march 
played  by  the  band,  to  which  the 
class  kept  rythmic  step,  as  they 
marched  with  dignified  demeanor  to 
the  goal  of  four  years'  labor.  It  was 
interesting  to  notice  the  expressions 
on  the  different  faces.  Some  with 
frowning  brows  and  dignified  car- 
riage, seemed  to  think  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  College  rested  on  their 
shoulders;  some  with  calm  faces  and 
unruffled  brows,  seemed  to  consider 
it  only  a  very  unimportant  occasion, 
and  one  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed; while  others  carelessly  walked 
on  with  just  the  least  suspicion  of  a 
smile  lurking  around  their  mouths, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  and  would 
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not  mind  graduating  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

THE  SPEAKERS. 

The  Salutatorian,  Mr.  J.  R.  Han- 
kins,  expressed  his  sympathy  for  the 
audience,  and  stated  that  he  would 
make  only  eight  points.  And  he 
made  them  briefly,  forcibly  andpleas- 
urably.  When  he  came  to  the  eighth, 
which  he  called  the  best,  he  said  he 
would  make  it  stronger  by  sitting- 
down,  which  he  did,  to  the  utter  con- 
sternation of  the  audience. 

Mr.  Thomas  R.  Crocker  gave  a  his- 
tory of  the  Heroine  of  the  Hebrides. 

Charles  I,  surrounded,  about  to 
surrender,  is  rescued  by  a  fair  and 
fragile  girl  who,  at  the  risk  of  her 
life,  carries  him  in  a  little  boat  away 
from  the  island.  She  is  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  Tower  of  London; 
after  a  long  imprisonment  is  released, 
and  coming  to  America,  settles  on 
the  peaceful  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear. 
At  last,  she  returns  to  her  old  home, 
Scotland,  to  breathe  her  last.  Her 
life  was  the  ideal  of  a  woman's  life, 
and  she  should  be  respected  and  rev- 
ered by  all,  the  noblest  of  the  many 
noble  women  of  Scotland,  Flora  Mac- 
Donald,  the  Heroine  of  the  Hebrides. 

G.  W."  Ward  speaks  on  the  New 
Aristocracy  versus  the  Old.  His 
ideal  is  that  noble,  manly  spirit, 
whose  essence  is  ' '  Grit ' '  and  ' '  Gump- 
tion. "  Why  hold  to  the  past  when 
progress  has  left  it  far  in  the  back- 
oround  ?    We  need  men  who  have 


convictions,  and  will  carry  them  out. 
He  closes  with  an  ^exhortation  to  the 
class  to  work  in  life.  "I'd  rather 
found  a  new  pyramid  than  be  the 
tapering  apex  of  an  old  one." 

J.  O.  Atkinson  discusses  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Empire  of  the  Night — the 
dark  and  tyrannical  land  of  Russia. 
In  a  vivid  picture  he  shows  the  ter- 
rors of  Russian  prisons;  of  the  sad 
company  as  it  leaves  home  for  Siberia. 
Half  way  stands  a  lonely  stone  pillar, 
on  one  side  is  inscribed  u Europe," 
on  the  other,  "Asia."  Here  friends 
must  part.  He  describes  the  gloomy 
march  through  the  snow  and  ice  of 
Siberia  to  a  living  burial  in  the 
mines.  This  is  why  the  bombs  fall 
around  the  carriage  of  the  Czar. 

Josiah  Crudup  spoke  of  Three 
Heroes  of  Popular  Education. 

Following  the  destruction  of  Rome, 
down  the  stream  of  barbaric  wars,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  midnight  of  the 
middle  ages.  Education  was  confined 
wholly  to  the  cloister.  The  priests, 
however,  were  not  aids  in  popular 
instruction,  but  were  rather  in  op- 
position to  its  onward  march.  They 
educated  only  the  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  only  in  those  speculative  and 
useless  branches  of  philosophy.  Mar- 
tin Luther  made  the  first  start  towards 
placing  education  in  the  reach  of  the 
masses,  and  by  his  boldness  drew  half 
of  Europe  away  from  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Soon  may  come  the  time  when  the 
cigarette  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
blow-pipe. 


July,  mo.\ 
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J.  B.  Spilman  tells  who  are  the 
Jesuits. 

At  a  noted  battle  a  young,  dashing 
officer  is  pierced  by  a  bullet,  and 
while  on  his  sick-bed  his  mind  wan- 
ders and  dwells  in  strange  and  ghostly 
halls.  He  fell  a  careless,  dashing- 
Spanish  officer,  and-  rose  from  his 
bed  a  stern  priest,  who  founded  that 
order  known  as  the  Jesuits.  They 
joined  hands  with  the  Catholics.  All 
Europe  felt  this  hand;  but  Europe 
was  too  small,  and  westward  Jesuit- 
ism takes  its  course.  The  humble 
Jesuit  priest  of  1700,  has  grown  into 
the  great  Jesuit  politician  of  1890. 

The  Jesuits  are  the  organized  se- 
cret society  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  threatens  church  and  state. 
It  is  this  Jesuit  element  behind  all  the 
turmoil  of  the  day.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  the  Constitution  is 
higher  than  the  Jesuit  catechism. 
Jesuitism  will  be  wiped  out.  We 
can  and  will  hold  our  liberty. 

The  Valedictorian  of  the  class  was 
h.  S.  Cannon.  His  farewell  was 
gracefully  and  feelingly  delivered. 
We  cannot  give  it  the  notice  it  de- 
serves, but  it  was  one  of  the  best  we 
ever  heard. 

The  other  graduates  presented 
theses  on  the  following  subjects: 

Rails— T.  W.  Bickett. 

Benefits  Derived  from  the  Search 
for  the  Philosopher's  Stone — T.  E 
Blalock. 

Man,  and  What  He  Has  Done — 
E.  S.  Coffee. 


The  Power  of  Custom— C.  P. 
Crudup. 

Chivalry  vs.  the  Dude — E.  F. 
Early. 

How  I  Studied  Character — C.  E- 
Felt. 

A  Glance  into  the  Future — J.  G. 
Gregory. 

Honor  to  Whom  Honor  is  Due — 
J.  A.  Hollomon. 

Life  and  Works  of  Madame  de 
Stael— C.  F.  Hopper. 
I      Modern  Pythons— J.  F.  Mitchell. 

Intolerance— B.  S.  Mitchell. 

Dirt-Daubers— J.  C.  Maske. 

Christianity  and  Education — H.  C. 
Moore. 

What  I  Would  Do  and  Be  Were  I 
a  Woman — J.  H.  Nowell. 

The  Dream  of  Future  Years — D.  B. 
I  Oliver. 

The  Hero  of  '62— W.  O.  Riddick. 
Fratrcs   Usque   ad  Aram — J.  E. 
!  White. 

Dr.  Taylor  presented  the  diplomas 
to  the  graduating  class,  and  then 
delivered  a  short  address,  in  which 
was  packed  whole  volumes  of  learn- 
ing and  the  essence  of  living. 

Dr.  Marsh  makes  the  announce- 
ment for  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  degree  of  EE.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Prof.  Thomas  Hume,  of 
the  University;  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
upon  Rev.  Columbus  Durham,  of 
Raleigh.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  was  con- 
ferred on  Miss  Eva  Belle  Simmons,  a 
graduate  of  1888,  and  the  only  lady 
graduate  of  the  institution.    She  is  a 
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very  talented  lady,  and  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Prof.  W.  G.  Simmons. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Manly  having  re- 
signed the  chair  of  Eatin,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  elected  Rev.  George  W. 
Greene,  of  Moravian  Falls,  to  the 
vacant  chair.  He  has  formally  noti- 
fied the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  position,  and  will 
remove  to  Wake  Forest  with  his  fam- 
ily the  latter  part  of  August. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT. 

On  Thursday  night,  at  9  o'clock,  a 
splendid  musical  concert  was  given  "by 
Voelker's  band,  in  the  audience  hall, 
after  which  there  was  a  brilliant 
social  gathering  in  the  literary  halls 
and  library,  which  lasted  for  several 
hours.  The  gallantry  and  grace  and 
beauty  of  many  sections  of  the  State 
were  represented,  and  there  was 
never  a  more  delightful  occasion; 
and  this  closed,  finally,  the  session  of 
1 888-' 90. 

THE  BANQUET. 

The  Alumni  Banquet  on  Thursday 
night  was  an  elegant  affair.  The  Alum- 
ni Association,  140  strong,  assembled 
in  Leigh  Hall,  whence  they  inarched 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  the  banquet 
was  spread.  The  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated  and  brilliantly  lighted. 
Auditor  G.  W.  Sanderlin  was  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  he  marshalled 
the  company  into   the  hall.  The 


banquet  was  largely  prepared  by  a 
number  of  ladies  of  Wake  Forest, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  G.  W.  Riddick,  Esq.,  the  veteran 
hotelist  of  the  "Hill."  It  was 
sumptuously  served,  and  reflected 
great  credit  on  the  young  ladies'  skill 

I  and  Mr.  Riddick' s  catering. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  elo- 

j  quently  made  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlisle, 
and  was  responded  to  by  W.  W. 
Kitchin,  Esq.  The  following  toasts 
were  offered  and  responded  to: 

1  st.   "Our    Sister  Institutions," 

1  President  Taylor  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Hume. 

2d.  "The  North  Carolina  Baptist 
I  Female  University,"  Rev.  Dr.  T.  E. 
I  Skinner  and  Rev.  B.  Cade. 

3d.  "Our  New  Department  of 
I  Physical  Culture,"  Director  Sprinkle. 

4th.  "The  Wake  Forest  Stu- 
I  dent,"  Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson  and  Prof. 
W.  E.  Poteat. 

5th.  "The  Class  of  '90,"  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  H.  Pritchard  and  T.  W.  Bickett. 

6th.  "Our  Scattered  Alumni,"  (1) 
In  the  Farm  and  Business,  Carey  J. 
Hunter;  (2)  In  Law  and  Medicine, 
J.  Stewart;  (3)  In  the  School  Room, 
W.  V.  Savage;  (4)  In  the  Pulpit, 
Rev.  W.  G.  Wright;  (5)  In  the  Uni- 
versities, Walter  P.  Stradley. 

7th.  "Our  Two  Literary  Soci- 
eties," John  E.  Ray,, 

The  speeches  were  all  very  brilliant 
1  and  witty,  and  the  occasion  was  a 
genuine  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul. 
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J.  0.  Atkinson,  Editor. 


Owing  to  the  extended  space  given 
in  this  issue  of  the  Student  to  the 
report  of  Commencement,  some  other 
departments  are  omitted.  We  en- 
deavor to  give  an  accurate  and  some- 
what lengthy  report  of  the  Com- 
mencement exercises,  not  so  much 
for  its  value  as  news  to  the  public  at 
this  late  date,  as  for  reference  in  the 
future,  should  such  ever  be  needed. 
And  here,  let  us  add,  that  upon  the 
whole,  the  exercises  passed  off  pleas- 
antly, and,  we  hope,  creditably  to  the 
institution.  We  think,  however,  the 
universal  verdict  is,  that  the  most 
pleasant  and  successful  feature  of  the 
week  was  Mr.  Dixon's  address  on 
Wednesday.  This  address  has,  we 
think,  been  commented  upon,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  more  highly  compli- 
mented than  any  address  on  a  similar 
occasion  at  Wake  Forest.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
College,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn, 
that  an  alumnus  of  the  institution 
ever  delivered  the  literary  address 
before  the  societies,  and  it  was  a  grand 
success.  Wake  Forest  College  is 
justly  proud  of  her  Thomas  Dixon. 

Among  the  many  things  "much 
talked  about"  at  Commencement, 
we  will  doubtless  be  pardoned,  just 
here,  for  recording  an  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  called 


forth  much  comment  and  praise  from 
the  public  and  press.  Outsiders  may 
call  it  a  drift  toward  co-education, 
and  probably  it  is,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Trustees,  during  their  last  session,  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  A.  B.  upon  Miss 
Eva  Belle  Simmons,  elicited  much 
praise  and  commendation  from  friends 
and  observers  far  and  near.  We 
gladly  '  record  Miss  Simmons  an 
Alumnae  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
furthermore  add,  that  if  all  de- 
grees at  present  were  as  honestly 
earned  and  justly  deserved  as  this  one, 
we  think  that  no  board  who  confers 
degrees  would  ever  have  any  occasion 
for  regret  along  that  line.  Again,  if 
all  ladies,  by  being  educated  in  classes 
with  young  men,  would  gain  that  dis- 
tinction for  thorough  training,  cul- 
ture and  learning  that  Miss  Simmons 
has,  then  co-education  might  be,  and 
should  be,  adopted  in  all  colleges  and 
without  further  delay. 

The  late  Teachers'  Assembly, 
which  convened  at  Morehead  City, 
scored  another  grand  success  for  edu- 
cation in  the  "Old  North  State." 
Probably  no  session  of  the  Assembly 
has  been  more  successful  than  the 
one  just  closed.  The  weather  was 
fine,  accommodations  splendid,  and 
the  program  excellent.  The  speak- 
ing, throughout,  was  very  good,  and 
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all  the  instructors  and  educators  who 
took  part  in  the  exercises,  did  so  with 
honor  to  themselves  and  credit  to  the 
cause  they  represented.  The  Assem- 
bly now  seems  to  be  on  solid  footing, 
and  as  long  as  it  continus  on  its  pres- 
ent basis,  and  its  progress,  and  strides 
towards  educational  development  in 
the  State,  the  general  verdict  of  the 
people  will  be:  "Long  live  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina!" 

The  Southern  Educational  Con- 
vention convened  upon  adjournment 
of  the  Assembly.  From  this,  also, 
great  results  are  expected.  The  day 
has  come  when  North  Carolinians 
see  and  feel  the  need  of  thorough  edu- 
cation, and  their  energies  and  inter- 
ests are  being  awakened  in  its  behalf. 

The  "Big  Fourth"  was  appropri- 
ately celebrated  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  justly.  This  is  a  day 
of  which  every  American  should 
feel  proud,  and  heartily  do  we  agree 
with  Senator  Vance  in  saying, 
''Thank  God,  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
no  Yankee  invention."  This  is  the 
birthday  of  American  Independence, 
and  when  it  first  dawned  there  was 
no  North,  no  South;  we  were  a  na- 
tion then,  under  one  flag,  bound  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  brotherhood, 
and  the  South  did  as  much  to  upbuild 
and  give  independence  to  that  nation 
as  the  North,  East  or  West.  To-day 
we  are  one  nation  and  under  one  flag, 
and  the  South  loves  that  nation  and 
that  flag,  and  holds  them  to  its  bosom 
as  closely  and  as  dearly  as  the  North 


or  any  other  section.  What  causes 
sectional  hatred,  discord  and  such 
strong  party  feeling  as  exists  to-day, 
is  not  the  want  of  patriotism  and  love 
for  the  Union  on  the  part  of  the  vete- 
rans of  '6i  and  '65,  either  North  or 
South,  but  because  of  the  cry  of  those 
who  were  cowards  then  and  are  cow- 
ards now,  and  who  would  ride  into 
office  and  to  power  by  stirring  up 
animosity  between  the  North  and 
South,  and  by  keeping  alive  bloody- 
I  shirtism.  The  true  patriots  and  brave 
men  of  the  North  and  South  are  tired 
of  this,  and  long  for  a  better  day. 
How  numerous  and  frequent  were  the 
acclamations  and  the  prayers  on  the 
' '  Big  Fourth ' '  that  before  many  more 
national  birthdays  should  return,  the 

m 

great  day  of  universal  brotherhood 
I  and  fraternity  might  dawn  upon  the 
the  great  American  Union! 

The  world  watched  with  wonder 
j  and  amazement  the  ' '  revolution  with- 
j  out  bloodshed,"  and  the  friends  of 
republicanism  have  observed  every 
movement  of  the  Brazilian  goveru- 
I  ment  with   intense    eagerness  and 
desire  for  its  onward  inarch  toward 
j  independence  and  freedom.  Now  that 
she  has  a  constitution,  and  the  sky 
I  above  seems  clear,  all  can  rejoice  and 
I  feel  grateful    that    another  trophy, 
!  fresh,  fragrant,  and  without  the  stain 
j  of  blood  or  smell  of  burning  powder, 
is  laid  at  the  feet  of  modern  republi- 
canism.     The    constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  was  promul- 
gated at  Rio  Janeiro,  June  25th,  and 
proposes  a  federal  system  of  govern- 
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ment  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  President  will  be 
elected  by  Congress,  November  next, 
and  will  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  subsequent  Presidents  will  be 
chosen  by  means  of  electors.  The 
Legislative  Assembly,  like  ours,  will 
consist  of  a  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  chosen  by  the  people 
triennially,  and  a  Senate,  to  be  elected 
every  nine  years.  After  the  con- 
stituent assembly  shall  have  approved 
it,  the  constitution  will  be  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land.  Thus,  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  seems  to  be 
on  solid  footing,  and  the  world  re- 
joices over  the  success  and  prosperity 
of  the  new-born  and  independent 
government. 

The  bill  known  as  the  National 
Election  Law,  has  passed  the  House 
and  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  Many 
opinions  have  been  given  concerning 
its  fate  there.  Some  think  that  the 
Senate  will  not  act  upon  it  during 
this  session  of  Congress,  but  will  let 
it  lie  over  until  next  term,  then,  after 
a  long  discussion,  it  will  finally  pass 
the  Senate  and  be  sent  back  to  the 
House.  However,  this  may  be;  we 
can  but  notice  the  persistency  of  the 
party  now  in  power,  in  endeavoring 
to  rear  up  for  itself  a  sure  foundation 
of  perpetual  supremacy.  This  law 
is  one  of  the  many  schemes  put  for- 
ward by  the  Republican  party  to 
effect  the  end  sought.  Laboring 
against  all  precedents  heretofore  laid 
down  by  Congress,  and  treating  with 
the  utmost  contempt  the  previous 
6 


recognition  of  State  Rights,  it  is 
doing  all  within  its  power  to  create  a 
system  of  government  that  shall  over- 
awe the  respective  members  of  this 
grand  republic,  and  make  for  itself 
and  its  controlling  moneyed  lords,  a 
complete  despotic  rule  forever.  But 
with  an  eye  single  to  their  present 
danger,  and  with  a  firm  faith  in  their 
competency  to  govern  themselves,  the 
people  of  this  Union  are  going  to  rise 
up  in  their  indignation  at  the  next 
election,  and  show  by  their  votes  that 
no  infringements  of  their  rights  is  de- 
sired. We  cannot  blame  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  doing  what  they  can 
to  keep  the  little  life  it  has  flowing 
within  its  veins.  Life  is  sweet,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  for  all  to  cling 
tenaciously  thereto.  Neither  can  we 
be  surprised,  under  the  circumstances, 
at  anything  that  party  may  do  to 
enable  it  to  survive.  Conceived  in 
sin  and  born  in  protection,  it  cannot 
rise  far  above  its  parentage.  The 
Election  Law  is  a  direct  thrust  at  the 
South — a  resurrection  of  unpleasant 
scenes  of  the  past.  It  may  be  mighty, 
but  it  will  not  prevail.  The  North 
and  the  South  are  gradually  drawing 
closer  and  closer  together  in  harmony 
and  union,  and  though  many  may  be 
the  political  hypocrites  who  continue 
to  stir  up  the  smoldering  embers  of 
animosity,  the  fire  in  its  full  glare 
will  never  again  blaze  forth  upon  our 
fair  continent.  Let  the  Election  Law 
die  the  death  of  the  wicked,  and  let 
its  remains  be  buried  in  the  catacombs 
of  sectional  prejudice. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES. 

G.  W.  Ward,  Editor. 


We  were  especially  gratified  to  see 
so  many  of  the  old  Alumni  at  Com- 
mencement. It  bespeaks  an  interest 
in  the  College  not  frequently  mani- 
fested. 

'86.  Mr.  Jacob  Stewart  was  among 
this  number.  He  has  recently  gained 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  accomplished  ladies  in  Davie 
County.  We  think  they  both  en- 
joyed Commencement  hugely. 

'86.  J.  J.  Vann,  Esq.,  is  a  rising 
lawyer  of  Winston,  N.  C.  We  were 
pleased,  also,  to  shake  his  hand. 

'87.  Mr.  W.  J.  Matthews  stopped 
lecently  a  few  days  on  the  Hill.  He 
has  been  teaching  the  past  year  at 
Jerusalem,  Davie  County.  He  is 
going  to  teach  next  year  in  Tennessee. 

'79.  Rev.  W.  L.  Wright,  the 
efficient  pastor  in  Reidsville,  was  at 
Commencement.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
pastor  of  Wake  Forest  for  next  year. 

'90.  Mr.  J.  O.  Atkinson,  of  this 
magazine,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Latin  in  Graham  College. 
Those  people  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  the  services  of  this  young 
man.  We  have  known  him  for  four 
years  and  there  is  no  better  fellow 
than  Atkinson. 

'70.  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Greene  has 
been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  at 
this  College. 


'87.  Mr.  R.  B.  Linebury  has  fin- 
ished a  most  successful  school  at  San- 
ford.  The  people  of  that  town  like 
him  so  well  that  they  are  determined 
to  keep  him,  and  so  he  will  return 
next  year. 

'56.  We  learn  that  Rev.  Dr.  Huf- 
ham  has  resigned  his  position  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
This  is  to  be  regretted  and  we  ear- 
nestly hope  the  Board  will  not  accept 
his  resignation.  Dr.  Hufham  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  men  who  have 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  that  is 
just  the  kind  who  ought  to  compose 
the  Board. 

'82.  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield  has 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  in  Raleigh 
and  several  in  Wake  County.  He  is 
doino-  a  £ood  work. 

'87.  We  were  pleased  to  see  Mr. 
D.  A.  Pittard,  who  has  been  teaching 
near  Roxboro,  N.  C.  He  had  a  fine 
school  last  year  and  no  doubt  his 
position  is  permanent. 

'85.  One  of  the  best  men  in  North 
Carolina  is  Rev.  J.  A.  Beam,  of  Per- 
son County.  He  is  doing  a  noble 
work  by  educating  and  preparing 
young  men  to  enter  the  ministry. 
He  takes  young  men,  free  of  board 
and  tuition,  in  his  school  and  pre- 
pares them  to  enter  the  college  courses 
here.    We  think  it  would  be  well  for 
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some  more  of  our  board  preachers, 
after  they  have  finished  college,  to 
emulate  his  example. 

'90.  Messrs.  T.  W.  Bickett  and 
L-  S.  Cannon  have  arranged  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  at  Marion,  N.  C. 
The  prospects  are  flattering  for  a  fine 
school. 

'90.  Mr. .  Jno.  E.  White,  the  silver 
tongued  orator  of  the  class  of  1890, 
will  soon  begin  the  study  of  law  with 
a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Henderson. 
John  is  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  and 
companions  we  ever  met,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  high- 
est success  in  his  chosen  profession 
is  his. 

'89.  Mr.  H.  A.  Foushee,  who  was 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and 
who  has  been  teaching  the  last  year 


in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  remained  over  a 
few  days  after  Commencement.  He 
will  go  from  here  to  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Morehead.  Howard  is 
one  of  the  noblest  young  men  we 
ever  knew.  His  dignified  demeanor 
and  scholarly  attainments  cannot  fail 
to  secure  for  him  a  position  of  dis- 
tinction and  honor. 

Alumni  Association  Notes. — 
Rev.  W.  R.  Gwaltney  was  elected 
President,  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  There  will  be  a 
banquet  next  year  !  A  resolution  was 
passed  urging  alumni  throughout  the 
State  to  form  local  Alumni  Associa- 
tions. Rev.  H.  A.  Brown,  of  Win- 
ston, was  chosen  as  the  Alumni  Ora- 
tor for  the  Commencement  of  '91, 
and  W.  E.  Daniel,  Alternate. 
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